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PREFACE 
Bt  Vilhjalmub  Stetansson, 

WHO  WAS  COMMANDER  OF  TUB  EXPEDITION 

IN  reading  the  books  of  other  explorers  I  have  commoiily  found 
tedious  the  long  accounts  of  how  their  expeditions  were  organ- 
ized. My  own  inclination  is  to  say  nothing  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  expedition  that  resulted  in  the  story  told  in  this  volume, 
but  many  of  my  friends  say  that  an  account  of  the  organization  is 
both  importaiiL  and  interesting.  I  shall  compromise  between  their 
judgment  and  niy  own  feelings  by  a  short  and  general  account  where 
they  advise  a  long  and  detailed  one. 

The  plans  of  this  my  third  polar  expedition  developed  in  my 
mind  gradually  during  the  years  1908-12  while  I  was  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  second  expedition.  Our  experience  was  then  show- 
ing UP  day  by  day  the  friendliness  and  fruitfulness  of  those  parts 
of  the  Arctic  which  are  either  inhabited  by  Eskimos  or  which  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Eskimo  districts.  But  I  was  told  by 
the  EIskimoB,  and  I  had  read  the  same  before  in  geographies  and 
works  of  eqiloration,  that  the  vast  unknown  areas  b^ond  the 
Eskimo  frontier  were  devoid  of  animal  life.  The  Eskimos  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  us  in  thinking  that  no  one  could  live  in  those  regions 
except  for  brief  periods,  and  then  only  by  taking  along  enough 
supplies  to  last  for  the  whole  period  of  what  must  necessarily  be  a 
dash  into  and  a  hurried  retreat  out  of  a  region  of  permanent  desola- 
tion. 

But  I  am  an  anthropologist  by  profession,  and  the  very  reason 
for  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  the  North  was  a  desire  to  learn 
whatever  I  oould  about  the  Eskimos.  I  had  during  these  five  or 
six  years  of  continuous  residence  learned  that  the  Rekimos  resemble 

an  uninstructed  peasantry  in  possessing  a  large  measure  of  native 
intelligence  lying  fallow,  lacking  opportunities  of  instruction  and 
development.  The  ignorant  classes  of  all  countries  have  positive 
beliefs  about  many  things,  and  a  large  number  of  these  beliefs  have 
DO  foundation  in  fact.  I  had  long  since  learned  that  the  Eskimos 
are  honest  and  intelligent,  but  that  th^  have  a  higher  percentage 
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of  unfounded  beliefs  than  any  white  people  with  wbam  I  have 
associated. 

I  could  see  no  natural  reason  why  the  regions  beyond  the  Eddmo 

frontier  should  be  devoid  of  animal  life.  The  fact  that  the  Eskimos 
said  80  and  the  fact  that  geographies  and  encyclopaedias  continue 
to  make  thr  same  assertion,  meant  little  to  me.  Professionally.  T 
know  the  foundations  of  such  assertions,  and  that  enryclopa^dias 
do  their  full  share  in  perpetuating  the  unfounded  beliefs  of  our 
ancestors.  I  satisfied  myself,  so  far  as  was  possible  while  actually 
living  in  the  Eskimo  country,  that  the  region  beyond  did  not  differ 
from  the  Eskimo  country  in  any  essential  respect  I  concluded  the 
presiunptioD  to  be  that  anunal  life  could  be  found  even  hi  the  veiy 
center  of  the  icy  area.  This  is  a  point,  as  explained  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  which  lies  about  400  miles  away  from  the  geographic 
North  Pole  in  the  imknown  region  north  of  Alaska.  No  one  had  been 
nearer  to  the  renter  of  the  icy  area  than  Peary  when  he  visited  the 
North  Pole.  Otliers  had  concluded  from  Peary's  evidence  that  since 
he  had  seen  no  animal  life  at  the  North  Pole  or  between  it  and 
Greenland,  the  presumption  was  that  for  a  greater  reason  there 
would  be  no  animal  life  in  more  remote  (because  more  distant  from 
navigable  waters)  ice-covered  areas  in  the  region  of  maximum  inac* 
cessibility.* 

My  conclusion  was  that  animal  life  had  not  been  seen  because 

it  had  not  been  looked  for  and  because  it  existed  imder  the  ice  where 
it  would  be  inconspicuous.  Hunting  seals  under  thick  polar  ice 
resembles  hunting  as  we  commonly  think  of  it  less  than  it  does  pros- 
pecting. Many  people  had  lived  for  long  periods  in  Pennsylvania, 
tilling  the  soil  successfully  and  considering  themselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  local  conditions,  and  nevertheless  these  people  were 
ignorant  of  the  mineral  oil  contained  in  tlie  earth  below.  Seal  hunt- 
ing, as  will  appear  in  that  part  of  the  book  where  the  methods  are 
described,  is  analogous  to  prospecting  for  oil.  No  explorer  had  had 
that  point  of  view,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  their  failure  to 
discover  seals  when  they  were  not  looking  for  them  did  not  reflect 
on  their  intelligence  any  more  than  it  reflects  on  the  intelligence  of 
Franklin  that  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Pennsylvania  and  died 
in  ignorance  of  even  the  possibility  of  the  Rockefeller  fortune  and 
of  the  other  things  of  more  consequence  that  have  hinged  upon  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  already  knew  the  methods  of  securing  seals,  and  came  south 
in  1912  firm  in  the  belief  that  I  could  go  into  regions  where  Eskimos 

*  See  map  showing  "Pole  of  Relutivc  Inaccessibility,"  p.  8. 
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had  never  been  and  into  which  EnkimoB  were  unwilling  to  go  because 
they  believed  them  devoid  of  resources,  and  that  I  could  in  these 
regions  travel  indefinitely,  carrying  on  scientific  or  other  work  and 
depending  entirely  on  the  resources  of  the  country  for  food  and 
fuel — food  being  the  flesh  of  animals  and  the  fuel  their  fat. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  I  had  just  finished,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  long  polar  expedi- 
tioo  under  their  auspices.  On  that  esEpedition  we  bad  already  done 
things  which  the  Museum  authorities  had  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  we  had  done  them  without  special  effort, 
for  we  had  found  the  conditions  far  more  favorable  than  they  had 
realized.  The  Museum  authorities  were,  therefore,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  believe  me  when  I  told  them  that  the  entire  polar  area  was 
as  easy  to  make  a  living  in  as  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Eskimos, 
and  th^  were  the  first  to  assent  to  our  contention  that  we  could 
travel  where  we  liked,  depending  on  the  country  for  sustenance. 

After  securing  the  support  of  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  curator  of 
anthropology  in  the  Museum  (under  whose  direction  I  had  carried 
out  the  expedition  of  1908-12),  I  prcBontcd  the  case  for  the  new 
expedition  to  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  President  of 
the  Museum.  He  declined  at  first  to  support  the  expedition,  not 
because  he  lacked  confidence  in  its  fundamental  principles  but 
because  the  Museum  was  short  of  money  and  because  they  were 
already  organising  another  polar  expedition^the  Crocker  Land 
Expedition,  commanded  by  Donald  B.  MacMillan.  They  wanted 
me  to  wait  a  year  or  two  till  other  work  was  off  their  hands  and 
they  were  in  a  better  position  to  support  nn  enterprise  of  this  sort. 

Waiting  did  not  suit  me  at  the  time,  and  I  accordingly  went 
to  the  National  Cieographic  Society,  presenting  my  case  to  the 
Director,  Mr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor.  Later  I  presented  the  same  case 
to  the  Board  of  Thistees,  who  were  favorably  impressed  and  with 
very  little  delay  voted  to  give  me  $22,500.  I  now  went  back  to 
the  Museum  and  told  them  that,  while  I  disliked  severing  my  con- 
nection with  the  institution,  I  should  have  to  do  so  imless  they  came 
forward  at  once  to  join  the  Natinnnl  Geopxaphic  Sorirtv  in  their 
.•support  of  the  present  enterprise.  Hereupon  the  Museum  made  a 
8p)ecial  plea  to  one  of  its  chief  patrons  and  we  soon  had  the  further 
promise  of  $22,500. 

In  Boston,  the  Harvard  Travelers'  Club,  of  which  I  had  been 
a  member  for  many  years,  lent  its  moral  support  promptly  to  the 
expedition  and  later  on  decided  to  contribute  $5,000.  In  Philadel- 
pUa  my  old  friend,  Heniy  O.  Bryant,  who  was  then  Preudent  of 
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the  Geographical  Society  of  Phihidelphia,  undertook  to  raise  some 
money  mtkI  prcpently  poourod  from  one  wealthy  patron  a  pledge  to 
buy  u  siiij)  for  the  expeditioQ,  and  from  another  the  promise  that  he 
would  outfit  the  ship. 

Had  these  generous  promises  from  Piiiladclphia  come  a  week 
sooner  than  they  did  the  expedition  would  doubtleM  have  Mmained 
under  American  auspices,  for  when  you  have  a  ship  promised  and 
also  the  outfitting  of  that  ship,  you  have  taken  care  of  the  major 
eispeOBieB  of  an  expedition.  The  $50,000  secured  fnmi  the  three 
organizntionf  mentioned  above  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  other  expenses.  However,  a  week  before  my  receipt  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  letter  I  had  gone  to  Canada  to  lay  the  situation  before 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 

My  first  polar  expedition,  that  of  1906-07,  had  been  paid  for 
jointly  by  the  Universities  of  Harvard  and  Toronta  The  money 
given  me  by  Toronto  Uni\'ersity  was  actually  contributed  by  Sir 
Edmund  Walker,  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commeree. 
As  a  result  of  this.  Sir  Edmund  had  continued  his  interest  in  my 
polar  work.  When  I  now  went  to  Canada,  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
lent  me  wnrm  support  in  my  representations  at  Ottawa.  He  did 
this  by  letter,  while  another  eminent  Canadian,  Sir  Edmund  Osier, 
President  of  the  Dominion  Bank,  gave  me  personal  support,  for  he 
was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My  second  expedi- 
tion had  been  undor  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  tlu  ricolotiical  Survey  of  Canada.  The 
Director  of  the  Sur\Ty,  Mr.  R.  W.  Brock,  had  therefore  been  in 
direct  touch  witli  my  work  for  several  years.  He  was  at  once  willing 
to  use  his  entire  influence  with  the  Government|  and  went  with 
me  to  see  the  Prime  Minister. 

My  idea  at  the  time  was  that  the  Canadian  Government  might 
jom  in  the  support  of  this  expedition  as  they  had  abready  joined 
in  the  support  of  the  previous  one.  The  Prime  Minister  said,  how- 
ever, that  while  he  was  inclined  to  support  my  plans,  he  felt  them 
80  important  and  so  directly  a  concern  of  Canada  that  he  would 
prefer  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  undertake  the  whole 
responsibility  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise.  I  replied 
that  T  could  scarcely  make  to  the  American  scientific  organizations 
the  proposal  of  transfer,  but  suggested  that  in  case  he  should  open 
negotiations  I  would  inform  them  of  my  entire  willingness  to  sur- 
render the  expedition  to  tlie  Canadian  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Bortlen  then  wrote  letters  to  Professor  Henry  Fair- 
field Osbom»  President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
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tory,  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Gramnor,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Geographic  Socielyi  offering  to  take  over  the  expedidoiL  He  assured 
them  that  the  scientific  program,  as  aheady  outlined  under  their 
auspices,  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Government,  that 

the  expedition  would  be  sent  out  that  present  year,  and  that  the 
entire  command  of  it  would  remain  in  my  hands  exactly  as  if  the 
work  had  been  under  their  auspices.  In  this  letter  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  followed  between  these  American  institutions  and 
the  Canadian  Government,  it  was  made  clear  that  i  was  to  remain 
the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  all  men  and  all  materials  and  that 
the  scientifie  direction  of  the  expedition  should  in  every  way  lemain 
in  my  hands.  That  this  was  made  so  explicit  was  due  to  the  fore- 
thought of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  feared  that  some  politician  or  other 
at  Ottawa  might  tr>'  to  influence  the  course  of  the  e3q)edition,  thus 
interfering  with  its  scientific  value. 

It  wa«  in  February,  1913,  that  the  expedition  was  transferred 
to  the  Canadian  Government.  Before  that  time  I  had  offered  the 
position  of  seeond  in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Dr.  R.  M. 
Anderson,  ^o  had  aecqpted.  No  other  man  for  that  position  had 
even  occurred  to  me,  for  we  had  been  friends  smee  college  days  and 
had  already  carried  out  together  successfully  an  expedition  mi  which 
he  had  shown  himself  both  admirable  as  a  traveling  mmmnion  and 
able  and  diligent  as  a  field  observer  and  scientific  collector. 

A  man  whom  I  have  admired  fur  many  years  is  Captain  C.  T. 
Pedersen,  conmionly  known  to  his  friends  as  Theodore  Pedersen. 
I  had  known  him  in  the  Aietic  since  1906.  The  whiter  of  1906-00 
I  visited  him  frequently  when  he  was  wintering  in  his  schooner, 
the  ChaUenge,  in  the  *']agoon''  at  Point  Barrow.  We  had  talked 
over  the  possibility  of  an  expedition  of  geographic  discovery,  where 
I  should  be  in  command  while  he  was  the  sailing  master.  In  my 
mind  he  was  self-chosen  for  master  of  whatever  ship  I  might  have, 
just  as  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  obvious  man  for  the  position  of  second 
in  command. 

Pedersen  was  now  in  San  Frandsco  unoccupied.  He  at  once 
aco6|ited  not  only  my  offer  to  be  commander  of  the  ship,  but  under^ 
took  the  task  of  seleetang  the  best  available  vessel.  A  few  years 

before  this  the  whaling  trade  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop  through 

a  drop  in  the  price  of  whalebone,  and  there  were  ten  or  more  whalers 
laid  up  in  various  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  were  supposed  to 
be  entirely  suitable  for  further  navigation  in  polar  waters.  Captain 
Pedersen  informed  me  at  once  that  the  choice  was  between  four  ships 
-T-the  Herman,  Jeannette,  Elvira  and  the  Karluk,  All  these  ships 
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were  known  to  me  through  association  with  them  in  polar  waters,  but 
I  had  not  the  intimate  knowledge  of  them  possessed  by  Captain 
Pedersen.  I  authorized  the  employment  of  expert  ship  inflpeeton, 
who  soon  reported  that  the  Elvira  was  unsound,  but  that  the  c^er 
three  ships  were  in  good  condition.  They  agreed  with  Captain 
Pedersen  that  the  best  of  them  was  the  Knrbik.  On  the  strength 
of  the  backing  secured  from  the  American  organizations  I  had 
already  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  Karluk  before  the  expedition 
was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  GovemineDt,  whereupon  she  was 
resold  at  cost  to  the  Government. 

With  the  authority  and  resources  of  a  nation  behind  us,  we 
now  had  the  opportunity  of  organising  the  most  oomprehensive  polar 
expedition  that  ever  sailed,  for  no  expedition  m  history  has  been 
80  fortunately  situated.  In  some  cases  naval  expeditions  have  been 
sent  out  by  governments,  but  in  those  cases  the  purposes  have  not 
been  primarily  scientific.  In  expeditions  that  have  been  primarily 
scientific  governments  have  sometimes  taken  a  limited  part  and 
have  granted  lump  sums  of  money.  We  had  a  more  liberal  backing, 
for  Canada  decided  to  stint  us  in  nothing  that  might  contribute  to 
scientific  success. 

The  setoetion  of  the  scientific  staff  was  the  first  consideration. 
The  sciences  to  be  investigated  were  anthropology  (archeology, 
ethnology,  somatology),  biology  (botany  and  so5iogy,  both  ter- 
restrial and  marine),  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  oceanography, 
terrestrial  magnetism.  In  a  scientific  staflf  suitable  to  carry  out 
investigations  in  all  these  sciences  there  are  sure  to  be  men  who 
can  accumulate  knowledge  in  other  departments  also.  In  that  sense 
such  a  polar  expedition  can  make  all  knowledge  its  province.  The 
sciences  named  turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that 
benefited  by  the  work  of  our  scientific  staff. 

It  appeared  at  once  that,  although  we  preferred  Canadians,  it 
was  not  possible  to  secure  an  adequate  scientific  staff  in  Cansda. 
In  general,  we  wanted  men  in  whom  university  training  was  merdy 
the  foundation  and  who  had  after  graduation  settled  upon  one  of 
these  sciences  as  his  life  work.  Half  of  our  staff  had  academic 
training  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  We  were 
able  to  secure  only  five  out  of  our  staff  of  fifteen  in  Canada.  Even- 
tually it  was  made  up  as  follows:  from  Canada  5,  from  Great 
Britain  3,  from  the  United  States  2,  from  Australia  1,  from  New 
Zealand  1,  from  Denmark  1,  from  Norway  1,  and  from  France  1. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  universities  represented  in 
.  the  training  of  these  men,  partial  because  several  of  them  had  been 
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in  two  or  more  iiniversitiM:  Harmd,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tedmology,  MeGill,  Oxford,  Queens,  the  Sorbonne,  State  Univer- 
sities of  Iowa  and  North  Dakota,  Toronto,  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  Yale,  and  technical  schools  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Australia.  Four  of  the  men  had  previously  been  on  polar 
expeditions:  Mackay  and  Murray  with  Shackleton,  Johansen  with 
Mylius  Erichscn  in  Greenland,  and  Anderson  with  me.  Mamen  had 
been  on  a  Norwegian  surveying  expedition  to  Spitsbergen. 

This  list  shows  that  we  had  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  secure 
our  scientific  staff.  Jeoness  had  just  tetumed  to  New  Zealand  from 
anthropological  work  in  New  Guinea,  and  Wilkins  of  Australia 
was  in  the  West  Indies.  Both  of  these  were  secured  by  cable  corre- 
spondence. Johansen,  the  Dane,  was  engaged  in  Washington,  and 
Mamen,  the  Norwegian,  in  Canada.  I  made  a  trip  to  Europe  which 
rcsult€d  in  the  engagement  of  Beuchat,  Mackay,  Murray  and 
AIcKinlay. 

This  European  trip  was  partly  to  secure  scientific  men  and  partly 
to  get  equipment,  especially  in  the  field  of  oceanography,  la  this 
mA  I  was  greatly  aided  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  of  the  Scottish  Ocean- 
ogn^hical  Laboiratoiy,  hy  Sir  John  Murray,  and  by  the  Prince  of 
Monaco. 

While  I  was  in  Europe  I  received  the  first  bad  news  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  resignation  of  Captain  Pedersen.  Some  one  had  induced 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  have  had  to  change  his  American  citi- 
zenship for  Canadian  in  order  to  be  master  of  the  Karluk.  How  ill- 
founded  this  belief  was  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  replaced 
him  by  Captain  Bartlett  who,  althou^  bom  in  British  territory, 
had  become  an  American  citizen  and  retained  his  citisenahip 
throughout  the  expedition.  Captain  Bartlett  had  been  master  of 
the  Roosevelt  under  Peary,  and  had  extensive  experience  with  ice 
navigation  in  Atlantic  waters. 

Apart  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  scientific  scope  of  the 
expedition  and  the  large  number  of  scientists,  this  expedition  did 
not  in  its  outfitting  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  recent  polar 
expeditions.  The  outfitting  is,  therefore,  not  worth  describing.  It 
was  most  effectively  handled  by  the  Canadian  Navy  Ytad  at 
Esquimalt,  near  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

The  direction  of  the  expedition  was  under  the  Canadian 
Department  of  the  Naval  Service,  and  tlierefore  at  first  under  the 
Honorable  D.  J.  Uazen,  and  later  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
The  expedition  was  directly  under  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  Hon* 
orable  O.  J.  Desbarats,  who  through  five  years        in  personal 
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touch  with  eveiy  detail  of  it  ui  eptte  of  the  eaiee  and  laboni  ineident 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service 
under  war  conditions.  The  material  outfitting  was  m  charge  of 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  who  was  then  Dircf  tor  of  Naval  Stores.  In 
Esquimait  the  outfitting  was  handled  by  Mr.  George  Phillips,  who 
accompanied  us  to  Nome,  and  to  whose  personal  care  the  expedition 
owes  a  great  deal. 

The  equipment  of  the  expedition  kept  pjowing  and  growing  under 
our  hands,  and  for  several  reasons;  especially  that  for  the  oceano- 
graphic  work  was  more  bulky  and  difficult  to  operate  than  we  had 
at  first  realised.  Furthermore,  we  had  a  scientific  staff  who  were 
in  the  main  inexperienced  fai  polar  matters,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  definite  ideas  of  what  outfit  they  must  have  in  order  to  get 
along.  In  some  part  their  ideas  were  justified  by  eventual  experi<- 
eoce,  but  to  a  considerable  degree  our  efforts  to  please  them 
resulted  in  the  hamprrinp  of  thr  rxprdition.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
drawbacks  of  our  fortunate  situation  of  ample  financial  resources 
that  we  had  continually  to  yield  to  the  argument  that  after  all  we 
could  buy  and  carry  this  or  that  if  we  only  wanted  to,  and  that 
all  we  would  lose  in  case  the  thing  were  not  needed  would  be  its 
money  value  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 

For  reasons  entirely  apart  from  equipment  I  had  decided  to 
divide  the  expedition  into  two  sections:  one  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Anderson  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  Coronation  Gulf;  and 
the  other  under  my  immediate  charge  to  strive  towards  the  pole  of 
inaccessibility  and  to  have  geography  for  its  main  objective  where 
the  southern  branch  carried  forward  more  detailed  and  varied 
scientific  studies.  This  plan  necessitated  two  ships,  the  Karluk  for 
the  geographic  work,  and  the  Alaska  to  take  the  scientific  men  to 
Coronation  Gulf.  Later  on  our  outfit  grew  so  that  we  had  to 
purchase  the  Mary  Sachs  in  Nome  to  act  as  a  tender  to  both  sections 
of  the  expedition  and  incidentally  to  cany  on  oceanographic  work 
under  the  command  of  our  chief  oceanographer,  Murray.  Later 
on  the  loss  of  vessels  and  the  diversion  of  others  to  work  not 
origmally  intended  necessitated  the  purchase  of  further  ships.  These 
latter  purchases  are  explained  in  the  text  of  the  narrative,  for  they 
form  a  part  of  the  story  m  the  field 

I  know  myself  fortunate,  and  suppose  myself  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  having  many  loyal  and  willing  friends.  Many  of  these 
have  helped  with  this  book  and  some  have  forbidden  me  to  attach 
their  names  to  any  printed  mention  of  their  doing  so.  To  mention 
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the  oUiere  woiiM  seem  hnridious.  Grateful  as  I  am,  I  shall,  tberefore, 

refrain  from  attempting  to  express  my  gratitude  to  peraODS  and  shall 
merely  make  a  formal  acknowledgment  to  institutions. 

I  am  in  the  first  place  indebted  in  general  to  the  Government 
of  Canada  and  in  particular  to  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service 
for  allowing  the  use  of  photographs  and  other  material  gathered 
on  the  expedition.  This  was  provided  for  in  my  original  agreement 
with  the  Gtovemmeut  when  th^  assumed  all  obligatums  to  me  whieh 
had  previously  beeo  entered  into  by  the  National  Geographic  Soeiety 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  maps  were  made  for  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service 
by  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Canada.  A  few  of  the  photographs  used 
in  this  book  were  taken  on  my  expedition  of  1908-12.  These  are 
the  property  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor>'  and  are 
used  by  their  consent.  The  photographs  of  musk  oxen  under  domes- 
tication are  used  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 
Two  photographs  used  in  this  volume  are  reproduced  from  my 
previous  book,  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo,"  because  I  had  no  new 
pictures  which  illustrated  equally  well  certain  points  that  had  to 
be  brought  out. 

Most  of  the  photographs  used  in  this  volume  were  taken  either 
by  myself  or  by  George  H.  Wilkins,  the  official  photographer  of  the 
expedition,  who  was  with  us  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
Gaumont  Company  of  Great  Britain.  Some  photographs  of  vegeta- 
tion and  of  insect  life  were  taken  by  Frits  Johansen,  our  botuiist, 
entomologist  and  marine  biologist.  Through  a  defect  in  my  records 
it  is  possible  that  two  or  three  of  the  photographs  were  taken  by 
other  members.  However  that  be,  all  the  expedition  photographs 
arc  used  not  by  permission  of  the  original  takers,  but  in  a  few  cases 
by  permission  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  permission  of  the  Department  of  the  Naval 
Senioe,  whose  property  they  are. 

It  is  possible  that  minor  alterations  will  be  made  hereafter  in 
the  maps  of  the  expedition.  Those  published  in  this  volume  should, 
therefore,  not  be  considered  final  and  authoritative.  Those  require- 
ments will  he  filled  by  the  official  maps  of  the  Government  to  be 
issued  from  Ot  tawa  probably  during  the  year  1922. 

All  technical  publications  except  certain  preliminary  reports 
published  in  technical  journals  will  be  issued  by  the  Government 
us  rapidly  as  possible. 

Such  new  place  names  as  appear  on  the  maps  included  in  this 
book  are  those  of  men  (and  in  one  or  two  cases  women)  who  have 
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been  directly  coEcerned  m  polar  ejqiloratloii.  Preferenoe  has  been 

given  to  members  of  the  expediiicm.  On  the  large  scale  maps  as 
finally  published  by  the  Government  every  member  will  be  com- 
memorated, but  in  this  volume  some  names  have  had  to  be  omitted 
because  of  the  scale  of  the  maps.  Next  after  members  of  the  expe- 
dition come  polar  explorers,  and  in  particular  thoye  who  have  worked 
in  the  general  region  covered  by  the  expedition.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  a  few  men  who  have  been  re^ddeni  in  the  Far  North  for  a 
long  time,  as  whalers,  traders,  police,  and  the  like. 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  map  have  been  named  after 
those  high  officers  in  the  Canadian  Government  who  were  directly 
instrumental  in  having  this  expedition  sent  north,  or  who  have  done 
something  since  then  through  acts  while  in  o&iae  to  promote  polar 
ej^loratioD. 
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By  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 

mmoL  WH06B  imaDcnoN  the  obganization  op  the  expedition 

WAS  BBQUN 

October  18,  1921. 

The  Macmillan  Company, 
64  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

**'W'AM  sendinp;  you  enclosed  the  introduction  which  you  have 
I    requested  me  to  prepare.   It  may  seem  to  you  at  first  rather 
long,  but  X  would  ask  you  to  note  that  my  own  part  of  it  is 
very  short. 

"It  seemed  to  me  very  desirable  that  the  tributes  to  Stefaneson 
by  Adnural  Peary  and  General  Greely  should  be  incorporated  in  this 
introduction,  particularly  as  this  address      Admiral  Peary  was 

his  last  public  appearance.  Peary  had  been  very  sick  for  months, 
but  I  realised  his  friendship  for  Stefansson,  and  so  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  come  and  present  Stefansson  to  our  audience.  We 
i  Peiir>-  and  I)  knew  at  the  time  that  it  was  to  be  Peary's  last  public 
appearance.  I  hope  you  can  use  his  address  and  Greely 's,  because 
these  tributes  were  deliberately  prepared  by  Lhem  and  have  great 
historical  value.  In  fifty  years  these  words  of  praise  by  Peary  and 
Greely  will  be  valued  veiy  highly,  but  they  will  be  forgotten  unless 
tied  up  in  a  book.  Tbey  wiU  mean  more  to  the  future  than  any 
words  of  mine. 

"Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  ''Gilbert  Gbosvenob." 

When  in  the  winter  of  1913  Stefansson  expressed  a  desire  to 
resume  his  northern  explorations  and  was  seeking  financial  help,  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  improBsed 
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by  the  qxiality  of  his  earlier  work,  by  his  originality  and  resource- 
fulnessy  offered  to  subscribe  $22,500  to  his  expedition.  The  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  HiBtocy  generously  duplicated  this  sub- 
scription. 

As  the  plans  prof?ressed,  it  became  apparent  that  more  funds 
would  be  needed  for  the  expanding  program,  and  Mr.  Stefansson, 
wHh  the  approval  of  tbe  atxyve  ozgamiations,  approached  the 
Premier  of  Canada  to  ascertain  if  the  Canadian  Qovornment  desired 
to  participate  in  the  work.  Sir  Robert  Borden  immediately  offered, 
on  behalf  of  the  Dominion,  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  the 
expedition  if  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  would  agree  to  relinquish  their  claims. 
On  our  cheerfully  acceding  to  Sir  Robert's  wish,  because  of  our  faith 
in  Stefansson  and  our  desire  to  see  his  important  project  adequately 
undertaken,  we  received  the  following  very  pleasant  letter  from 
the  Canadian  Premier: 


FBIME  minister's  OFFICB,  CANADA. 

"Ottawa,  Ont.,  21si  February,  1913. 

''Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Stefansson  has  shown  me  your  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  stating  that  you  are  willing  to  forego  your  claims  to  a 
share  in  his  exploration  of  the  northern  waters  of  Canada,  and  to 
cancel  the  arrangements  which  you  had  so  generously  made  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  this  undertaking,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  withdrawing  in  favor  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

"We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  valuable  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Stefansson's  eaqilorations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  American 

continent,  which  have  given  valuable  information  as  to  this  com- 
paratively unknown  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  took  in  assisting  Mr.  Stefansson  in 
that  work.  The  Government  of  Canada  feels,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  present  t  x{>loration,  that  it  would  be  more  suitable  if  the 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  Government  more  immediately  interested, 
and  if  the  expedition  sails  under  the  flag  of  the  country  which  is 
to  be  e3q>lored.  The  Government  is»  however,  desirous  that  tbe 
line  of  uivestigation  begun  by  Mr.  Stefansson  and  the  members  of 
your  Association  should  be  continued  and  would  be  glad  of  the 
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flcientific  co-qseration  of  your  members  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  tliis  expedition.    Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  "R.  L.  BomN." 

"Gilbert  H.  Gros\tcnor,  Esq., 
"Director  and  Editor, 

"National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C." 

While  the  National  Geopn*i^phic  Society  waived  its  claim,  this 
act  did  not  lessen  our  interest  in  Stefansson  or  the  admiration  with 
which  we  followed  his  five  and  a  half  years'  rontest  n^ninsi 
obstacles  insuperable  to  any  other  man.  Our  expectuliou  of  im- 
portant discoveries  by  bis  original  methods  were  realized  to  such  a 
gratifying  extent  that  on  his  return  the  higbest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  Society,  the  Hubbard  Gold  Medal,  previously  won  by  Peary  and 
Amundsen,  was  unanunously  awarded  him  by  the  Sodety's  Com- 
mittee on  Research. 

Those  incmbprs  who  were  present  when  the  medal  was  con- 
ferred will  not  soon  forget  that  memorable  meeting  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  when  Stefausson  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers by  the  two  foremost  figures  in  American  polar  history— Pear>', 
discoverer  of  the  North  Pole,  and  Greely,  who  had  wrested  from 
Great  Britain  thirty-seven  years  before  (1882)  the  record  for  the 
Farthest  North,  held  by  British  explorers  for  300  years. 

Pear>'  had  been  seriously  sick  for  many  months  and  really  should 
not  have  risked  the  fatigue  of  addressing  such  a  large  audience,  but 
in  his  eagerness  to  say  a  kind  word  of  appreciation  of  his  friend — 
Stefansson — he  overrode  his  physician's  orders.  The  foilowmg 
tribute  to  Stefansson  was  Peary's  last  public  address;  a  few  months 
later  his  heroic  voice  was  still. 


ADUnthL  FBABY'B  last  FUBUC  APFBUUkNCB. 

"Fellow  members  of  the  National  Geograpiiie  Society: 
"To-day  we  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  Polar  explorers,  both 
north  and  south,  whom  our  Society  has  welcomed  and  to  whom  our 
members  have  listened  with  absoii>ing  interest. 

"Six  years  ago»  in  the  parlor  of  a  hotel  in  Rome,  I  said  good-bye 
to  a  contident  young  friend  of  mine  who  was  starting  then  for  home 
in  order  to  begin  one  of  our  latest  Polar  quests.  I  met  him  here 
to-day  for  the  fiiat  time  since  then.  How  much  has  happened  to 
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him  in  those  six  years  I  need  not  nttcmpt  to  relate.  Five  and  one- 
half  years  of  those  six  this  man  h-A<  been  tlicre  in  the  Arctic  regions 
adding  to  the  sum  ol  the  world's  knowledge.  Five  and  one-half 
years ! 

"It  is  not  my  intent  to  go  into  a  r^siim^  of  his  work.  He  is  going 
to  tell  you  that  himself,  but  I  can  note  very  tiriefly  that  within  that 
time  Stefanason  has  added  more  than  lOO/WO  square  miles  to  the 

maps  of  that  region — the  greatest  single  addition  made  for  years 
in  Arctic  regions.  He  has  outlined  three  islands  that  were  entirely 
unknown  before,  and  his  observations  in  other  directions,  the  delin- 
eation of  the  continental  slielf,  filling  in  of  unknown  gaps  in  the 
Arctic  arohipelaizo.  and  his  htlp  in  simuning  up  our  knowledge  of 
those  regions  are  in  fact  invaluable. 

"Stefansson  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  old  school,  the  old  regime 
of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  explorers,  the  worker  witii  the  dog  and 
the  sledge,  among  whom  he  easily  holds  a  place  in  the  first  rank. 
Ccmiing  Polar  explorers,  both  north  and  south,  are  quite  likely  to 
use  mechanical  means  which  have  spninp;  into  existence  within  the 
last  few  years.  According  to  my  own  personal  impressions — aerial 
flights;  according  to  Stefansson.  he  would  like  to  try  his  chances 
with  a  submarine;  but  whether  it  be  aeroplane  or  submarine,  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  old-time  method,  with  the  dog  and  the  sledge 
and  man  trudging  alonpide  or  behind  them. 

"What  Stefansson  stands  for  is  this:  he  has  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  polar  work  and  has  pursued  his  task  in  the  Arctic  regions 
section  by  sort  ion.  He  has  profited  by  experience  piled  upon  expe- 
rience until  he  knows  how  to  face  and  overcome  ever>'  problem  of 
the  North.  His  method  of  work  is  to  take  the  white  man's  brains 
and  intelligence  and  the  white  man's  persistence  and  will-power 
into  the  Arctic  and  supplement  these  forces  with  the  woodcraft^ 
or,  I  should  say,  polar-craft,  of  the  Eskimo— the  ability  to  live  off 
the  land  itself,  the  ability  to  use  every  one  of  the  few  possibilities 
of  those  frozen  regions — and  cODOeiitrate  on  his  work 

"Stefansson  has  evolved  a  way  to  make  himself  absolutely  self- 
sustaining.  He  could  have  lived  in  the  Arctic  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  just  as  easily  as  five  and  a  half  years.  By  combining  great 
natural,  physical  and  mental  ability  with  hard,  practical  common 
sense,  he  has  made  an  absolute  record. 

"Stefansson  has  not  only  fought  and  overcome  those  ever-present 
contingencies  of  the  Arctic  region — cold  and  hunger,  wet  and  star- 
vation, and  that  goes  with  them — but  he  has  fought  and  overcome 
sickness—first,  typhoid,  then  pneumonia,  and  then  pleurisy— up  in 
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tboee  fofbidding  regions,  and  then  has  been  obliged  to  go  by  sled 
four  hundred  miles  before  finding  the  shelter  of  a  hospital  and  the 
care  of  a  physician." 


ONIBAL  OBEELY's  TBIBUTE  TO  STEFAMS80N 

Major  General  Greely  tliec  paid  the  following  memorable  tribute 
to  the  Hubbard  Gold  Medalist: 

''We  come  together  to  welcome  back  Vilfajahmir  Stefansson» 

whose  published  obituary  you  have  read,  but  who  insists  with  Mark 
Twain,  that  the  account  of  his  death  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
However,  it  told  indirectly  the  tale  of  his  dangers  and  hardships. 

"Stefansson  has  several  unique  Arctic  records.  His  five  and  a 
half  years  is  the  world's  record  for  continuous  Polar  service.  A 
pioneer  in  living  on  the  game  of  the  region,  whether  on  the  ice- 
covered  sea  or  on  the  northem  lands,  he  also  initiated  distant 
journeys  on  the  ice-floes  of  an  unknown  sea,  whieh  earned  him 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 

"The  contributions  of  his  expeditions  are  important  and  exten- 
sive. Besides  the  natural  hist  on'  and  geologic  knowledge,  he  has 
made  inroads  into  the  inillion  s(iuare  miles  of  unknown  Arctic 
regions,  the  largest  for  many  years.  His  hydrographic  work  is 
specially  important,  in  surveys,  and  in  magnetic  declinations.  His 
numerous  soundings  not  only  outline  the  continental  shelf  from 
Alaska  to  Prince  Patrick  Island,  but  also  disclose  the  submarme 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  bed  of  Beaufort  Sea. 

"Fhim  the  unknown  regions  of  Arctic  land  and  sea  he  has  with- 
drawn areas  amounting  to  approximately  100,000  square  miles. 
These  discoveries  comprise  about  65,000  square  miles  of  Beaufort 
Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Mackenzie  basin,  10,000  square  miles  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  west  of  Prince  Putnck  Island,  over  3,000  square 
miles  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Victoria  Island,  and  over  15,000 
square  miles  of  land  and  sea  to  the  northeast  of  Prince  Patrick 
Island*  In  the  last-named  region  three  large  and  other  small  islands 
were  discovered  between  latitude  73  degrees  and  80.2  degroee  north 
and  between  longitude  98  degrees  west  and  115  degrees  west. 

"These  new  islands  unquestionably  fill  in  the  last  gap  in  the 
hitherto  unknown  seaward  limits  of  the  great  Arctic  archipelago 
to  the  north  of  the  continent  of  America. 

"The  spirit  as  well  as  the  material  results  of  exploration  should 
be  recognized.  To-night  the  bordorland  of  the  White  Sea  is  in  the 
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thoughts  and  hearta  of  many,  far  there,  m  the  gloom  of  Arctic 
twilight,  and  in  the  cold  of  a  Polar  winter,  the  heroic  men  of  this 
great  nation  are  enduring  fearful  hardships  and  periling  their  young 

lives  to  restore  pe&ce  and  give  freedom  to  unfortunate  Russia. 

''Recall  that  in  the  dawn  of  that  nation's  history  through  this 
sea  and  the  port  of  Archangel  only  could  Russia  be  reached.  More 
than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  first  prcat  maritime  expedi- 
tion of  England  sailed  to  the  White  Sea,  and  Chancellor's  visit  bad 
potent  results  in  the  development  of  both  England  and  Russia. 

"Of  this  great  voyage  Milton  said:  'It  was  an  enterprise  almost 
heroic  were  it  not  for  gain.'  Stefansson's  explorations  are  untainted 
by  motives  of  materialism. 

"hi  recognition  both  of  the  idealistic  spirit  and  of  the  geographic 
importance  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Yilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  unanimously 
direct  me  to  present  to  him  the  Hubbard  Medal. 

"It  is  to  be  added  that  the  three  survivors  of  the  so-called  Greely 
International  Polar  Expedition  are  too  far  advanced  in  years  again 
to  hazard  Polar  work;  but  as  explorers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  first  wrested  from  England  a  record  held  for  three  hundred 
years — that  of  the  farthest  north — they  wish  to  honor  the  explorer 
of  the  twentieth  century  who  surpasses  them. 

"Appreciative  of  Stefansson's  endurance  of  hardships,  recognis- 
ing his  abdlity  in  devising  new  methods,  his  courage  in  testing  such 
methods,  and  his  standing  as  a  typical  Arctic  explorer,  the  raembm 
of  the  Qreely  Expedition,  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  him." 

Thus  those  redoubtable  Arctic  heroes,  Peary  and  Greely,  paid 
tribute  to  Stefansson  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  direction;  as  one  who 
had  supported  himself  for  years,  not  partially  as  his  predecessors, 
but  entirely  on  the  resources  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  his  years  in  the  north,  told  in  this  inter- 
esting vohune  with  that  modesty  in  achievement  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic and  so  endearing  in  Stefansson,  we  see  the  Arctic  through 
Stefansson's  eyes,  no  longer  tragic  and  desolate,  but  converted  by 
his  adaptable  spirit  and  clever  creative  band  to  become  fruitful  and 
friendly— comfortable  and  almost  jolly. 
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Bt  Rr.  HoK.  Sot  Robebt  Laibd  Bobdbk,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G., 
Prime  MmkUr  of  Canada, 

UNim  WHOM  THB  EXPDmON  WAS  CABBIB>  OUT, 

EARLY  in  the  winter  of  1913  Viihjalmur  Stefansson  approached 
the  Canadian  Govenunent  with  (he  view  of  obtaining  aasiBt- 
anee  for  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  or  adjacent  to 

northern  Canada.  Support  had  been  promised  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histon* 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  this  was  not  enougli  to 
carry  out  in  full  the  ambitious  tjcicntifie  and  exploratory  plans 
which  he  had  formulated  and  he  needed  furtlier  support.  I  told 
Mr.  Stefansson  that  while  the  public  spirit,  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  these  important  institutions  were  highly  appreciated,  the 
Government  preferred  that  Canada  should  assume  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  Ebcpedition,  as  any  lands  yet  undiscovered  in  these 
northern  regions  should  be  added  to  Canadian  territory.  After 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  two  Societies,  he  accepted  my  offer 
to  place  him  in  command  of  the  Expedition.  By  an  Order  in  Council 
approved  on  the  22d  February,  1913,  the  general  direction  was 
placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Serv  ice,  and  other  im- 
portant departments  were  directed  to  co-operate.  The  history  and 
general  results  of  the  Expedition  thus  orsaniied,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  five  yean,  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Stefans- 
son in  this  volume^ 

Those  who  have  read  Stefansson 's  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo" 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  its  absorbing  interest.  Even  more  in- 
structive and  illuminatmg  is  the  stor>'  now  related.  Many  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  these  great  northern  territories  must  disappear 
forever.  Except  for  the  abtience  of  tree^,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
within  the  Anstie  Circle  landseiqpes  not  different  in  appearance 
from  prairie  or  meadow.  A  men^bet  of  the  party  was  astonished 
to  find  a  wide  expanse  of  grass  land  where  he  had  expected  to  meet 
an  eternal  desolation  of  icy  barrenness.  Many  similar  experiences 
are  recorded  by  Stefansson  and  by  others.  Animal  life  is  fairly 
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abundant  on  many  portiona  of  the  land  and  nearly  evaywhen  in 
the  ocean.  Birds  and  inBects  are  in  evidence;  indeed,  certain  fonns 
of  insect  life  are  so  abundant  that  summer  is  almost  unendurable. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  in  these  Arctic  regions  the  season  for 
travel,  for  exploration  and  for  social  enjoyment  should  begin  in 
mid-autumn  and  end  early  in  sprinp.  Winter  ni^^lit  has  no  terrors 
for  the  Eskimo  or  for  the  white  man  of  normal  mental  balance. 
The  gayest  social  season  among  the  Eskimos  is  in  the  winter  months. 
During  the  war  there  was  scarcity  of  fuel  both  in  Europe  and  on 
this  continent  In  a  leading  Londmi  hotel  so  uncomfortable  ^d  I 
find  my  sitting-room  in  Deoanber,  1918,  that  I  was  constrained  to 
seek  a  supply  of  firewood  from  the  Canadian  Cctrps,  then  working 
near  Windsor.  About  that  time  Stefanason  and  his  party,  possessing 
an  abimdance  of  fuel,  which  the  country  supplied,  were  sitting  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  hundreds  of  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  com- 
fortably housed  in  an  edifice  wliicli  was  constructefl  of  snow  blocks 
in  less  than  three  hours,  and  which  with  greater  experience  they 
could  subsequently  erect  in  not  more  than  one  hour.  While  we 
shivered  in  this  temperate  zone,  there  was  vast  comfort  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Pole.  War  conditions  necessitated  short 
rations  and  restriction  of  diet  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America, 
while  upon  the  ice  floes  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  abundant  food  of  a 
healthful  character  was  available  without  serious  difl&culty  to  expe- 
rienced  explorers. 

There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  Stefansson's  obser\'ation  that 
the  cold  of  the  Arctic  deprives  no  one  of  either  health  or  comfort 
if  he  understands  conditions,  realizes  necessary  precautions,  and, 
making  good  use  of  his  common  sense,  governs  himself  accordingly. 
But  against  the  heat  of  tropical  regions  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  find  any  reasonable  safeguard  ccmslstent  with  ordinary  activity. 
Those  accustomed  to  temperate  sones  would  probably  find  life 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  more  endurable  and  good  health  more 
assured  than  in  the  average  lowlands  at  or  no:ir  the  equator.  In 
certain  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climates,  northem  JBuropean  races 
last  for  no  more  than  three  p;enerations.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  like  result  would  ohttiin  in  tlio  far  North.  Although 
summer  heat  is  sometimes  quite  oppressive  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
its  duration  is  comparatively  short. 

Among  many  notable  events  of  the  Expedition  one  distinctive 
feature  has  especially  impressed  me.  Before  Stefansson,  Dr.  John 
Rae  in  1848,  and  David  Hanbuiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfejwnt 
century,  had  lived  off  the  countiy ;  Nansen  and  Johansen  had  lived 
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for  a  wmter  on  walrus  after  their  ded  journey  across  the  sea  iee 

was  over;  Peary  and  some  others  also  depended  on  game  to  supply 
part  of  the  food  of  their  crews  in  winter  quarters  and  to  eke  out 
supplies  that  could  be  hauled  on  sledges.  Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson  and 
StefanfPon,  between  1908  and  1912,  put  Rae's  methods  to  a  thorough 
test  and  found  them  effective;  they  further  proved  that  white  men 
can  easily  master  eveiy  art  of  the  Eskimo  that  is  useful  for  safe 
and  comfortable  enstence  m  'the  Arctic.  But  the  enterprise  which 
began  at  Martin's  Point  on  the  22d  March,  1914,  and  ended 
(so  far  as  this  aspect  is  concerned)  at  Banks  Land  on  the  26th  of 
the  following  June,  was  of  a  character  wholly  different.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  Beaufort  Sea  west  of  Banks  and  Prince  Patrick 
Islands  had  been  declared  by  Sir  Clements  Markham*  in  his  "Life 
of  Admiral  McClintock"  to  be  "the  great  desideratum  in  Arctic 
geography."  There  were  reasons  for  believing  that  there  might  be 
islands  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  there  were  reasons  against  this 
hypothesis.  In  Markham's  opinion,  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions 
would  remain  very  incomplete  until  this  area  had  been  discovered 
and  explored.  Stefansson  proposed  to  cross  the  Beaufort  Sea  on 
the  ice,  depending  for  food  on  the  animal  life  which  he  believed  to 
be  existent  in  that  sea.  Against  his  belief  all  the  forces  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  were  arrayed.  The  explorers  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  as  "living  off  the  country"  wholly  or  in  part,  had  done  so 
on  or  near  land  where  Eskimos  were  already  living  or  where  Eskimos 
thought  thor  could  live.  All  of  them  but  Rae  used  Eskimo  hunters 
to  secure  part  or  all  of  the  game  used.  Stefansson  was  now  strik- 
ing out  into  a  region  where  no  Eskimo  had  ever  ventured  and  into 
which  no  Eskimo  would  accompany  him  unless  he  carried  food,  for 
they  believed  that  no  game  could  be  found  in  that  unknown  waste. 
This  very  region  has  been  referred  to  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  as 
"The  Polar  Ocean  Witiiout  Life."  The  testimony  and  experience 
€i  Nansen  md  Peaty  were  quite  unfavorable  to  the  hypothesis 
width  Stefansson  had  formed.  Eskimos  and  whalers  were  equally 
strong  in  the  opinion  that  his  venture  must  be  disastrous  in  any 
event  and  fatal  if  persisted  in.  Against  all  this  Stefansson  placed 
reliance  on  deducUona  founded  upon  premises  that  he  regarded  as 
unassailable. 

*  Markham,  himself  a  diBtingxiiBhed  polar  explorer,  was  for  many  years 
P!reaideat  of  tlw  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  was  in 

intimate  personal  touch  with  every  great  polar  explorer  from  Parrj'  to  Peary. 
He  was  therefore  commonly  considered  a  foremost  authority  on  all  polar 
matten. 
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From  the  tropics  to  the  Polar  circles  the  amount  of  animal  life 
per  cubic  unit  of  ocean  water  steadily  increases.  The  great  fisheries 
of  the  world  arc  in  the  northern  seas.  Animal  life  is  abundant  not 
far  from  the  verge  of  "The  Polar  Ocean  Without  Life."  Stefansson 
could  iiofe  be  convxiieed  that  its  abundance  did  not  extend  to  that 
ocean.  Against  the  belief  and  traditiona  of  the  Eskimo,  against  the 
universal  experience  and  strong  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Arctic 
explorers,  against  the  advice  of  the  whalers,  Stefansson  maintained 
his  thesis  nnd.  riskinp;  not  only  his  reputation  but  his  life,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  lec  of  the  Beaufort  Sea.  Two  companions 
accompanied  him,  and  there  would  have  been  more  if  necessary, 
although  no  Eskimo  could  be  induced  to  embark  upon  a  venture 
that  he  regarded  as  suicidal.  For  ninety-six  days  the  leader  and 
his  comrades  journeyed  and  drifted.  There  were  a  few  days  of 
discouragement  when  the  anticipated  signs  of  seal  life  were  not 
observable,  but  then  came  the  sure  and  triumphant  vindication  of 
a  theory  founded  upon  accurate  knowledge,  keen  observation  and 
sure  deduction.  Another  secret  had  been  wrested  from  the  northern 
ocean.  Stefansson  had  proved  that  in  the  farthest  Arctic  the  sea 
supplied  food  even  more  abundantly  than  the  land.  For  more  than 
a  year  the  world  knew  nothing  of  his  success,  and  it  was  generally 
bdUeved  (not  by  those  who  Imew  him  best),  that  he  had  eoqnated 
failure  by  death. 

As  a  result  of  the  Expedition  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
have  been  added  to  the  territory  of  Canada,  much  interesting 
material  of  great  scientific  value  has  been  secured,  unknown  areas 
of  vast  extent  have  been  explored  and  many  illusions  with  respect 
to  Arctic  conditions  have  been  dissipated. 

buii aiiissun's  anticipations  as  to  settlement  and  development  in 
these  northern  regions  are  interesting.  Who  would  venture  to 
declare  that  they  may  not  be  justified  as  fully  as  his  confidence 
in  the  Beaufort  Sea?  Men  still  living  can  remember  that  at  first 
the  great  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  were  regarded  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Once  it  was  firmly  held  that  railways  could  not 
be  operated  in  Canada  during  the  winter.  Little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  tliat  tlieory  prevailed  with  respect 
to  street  railways.  At  times  tremendous  forces  of  nature  make 
the  Arctic  regions  terrible  and  dangerous;  but  this  is  true  of  the 
ocean  upon  which  hundreds  of  thousands  spend  their  lives;  it  is  not 
less  true  of  volcanic  mountains  within  whose  shadow  great  cities 
have  been  built  and  rebuilt.  In  regions  that  have  been  repeatedly 
desolated  by  earthqualces,  man  still  makes  his  habitation. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Expedition  it  is  quite  posdble  that  the  ovibos 
(or  musk  ox)  may  be  domesticated.  At  ail  eivente,  the  attempt 
should  be  made.   So  far  as  I  am  awnre,  no  large  m^mmftl  has  been 

domesticated  by  man  within  the  historic  period. 

In  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo"  and  in  this  volume  Stefansson 
has  given  ud  interesting  and  even  fascinating  pictures  of  Eskimo 
habits,  beliefe  and  tiaditioos  before  they  came  into  contact  with 
white  races.  Their  social  (ffganisaUon,  their  conception  of  life, 
their  ideas  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  their  practical 
adaptability  to  a  difficult  environment  were  probably  similar  to 
those  which  prevailed  amonp;  our  ver\'  remote  aneestors.  They  spoke 
several  dialects  of  a  remarkably  complex  language;  and  in  every- 
day life  they  used  a  vocabularj'  far  exceeding  that  which  we 
ordinarily  employ.  Through  the  accmnulated  experience  of  succes- 
sive generations  they  had  acquired  habits  of  life  admirably  suited 
to  their  surroundings.  In  many  req>ects  th^  were  as  chUdren;  in 
others,  shrewdness  itself.  For  them  the  age  of  magic  still  existed 
and  without  difficulty  they  accounted  for  the  most  miraculous  or 
impossible  events.  Kindness,  hospitality  and  many  social  virtues 
adorned  their  lives.  But  contact  with  the  white  races  has  been 
seldom  beneficial  to  any  such  type.  When  a  primeval  civilization 
comes  into  contact  with  ours,  the  new  wine  is  too  strong  for  the  old 
bottles. 

The  results  accomplished  by  this  Expedition  would  have  been 
impossible  if  Stefanseon  had  been  a  man  of  lees  resource  and 
courage.  His  commanding  intellectual  powers,  remarkable  faculty 

of  observation,  capacity  for  keen  analysis  of  facts  and  conditions, 
q>lendid  poise  and  balance,  and  immense  physical  strength  and 
endurance  made  great  results  possible.  Honors  have  been  showered 
upon  him  by  the  representative  societies  of  science;  retiownod  polar 
eiq)lorers  have  paid  him  their  warmest  tribute;  great  universities 
have  recognized  by  their  hi^^iest  degrees  his  contributions  to 
scholarship  and  to  science.  The  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Canadian  Qovemment  have  been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  Minute  of 
Council.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  reward  lies  not  in  all  this  but 
in  the  love  that  has  gro'^'n  within  him  for  this  great  friendly  North 
which  still  calls  him,  the  recollection  of  high  endeavor  successfully 
achieved,  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  .comi'ades  still  present  in 
memory. 
Ottawa,  October,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  rODB  BTAW  IN  POLAB  SKFLQBAXIOH 

This  chapter  and  the  next  are  concerned  with  fundamental 
aspects  of  polar  exploration  and  of  the  polar  regions.  They  are  put 
here  rather  than  in  ati  appendix  because  a  grasp  of  general  principles 
should  help  to  make  clear  many  things  that  might  otherwise  seem 
inexpliicabU  in  the  narrative  which  followB. 

Anyone  who  does  not  care  to  be  told  tn  advance  what  polar 
exploration  and  the  polar  regions  are  like  should  skip  to  the  be- 
ginmng  o/  the  narrative  proper  in  Chapter  JIL 


WHEN  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  a  large  number  of  facts 
in  diagrammatic  order  for  the  sake  of  easy  comprehen- 
sion, exact  truth  frequently  suffers  in  the  interests  of  sim- 
plicity. This  happens  when  we  classify  all  polar  eatploration  into 
four  stagss.  Still,  the  view  is  more  helpful  than  a  oanglomerate  of 
facts  and  details  where  no  philosophic  scheme  appears. 

There  are  many  overlappings ;  there  is  ocracional  retroprression; 
and  in  some  instances  one  <tage  of  exploration  will  survive  parallel 
to  another.  But,  speakmg  generally,  there  are  four  great  suc- 
cessive stages. 

When  in  prehistoric  times  the  Scandinavians  spread  northward 
in  Europe  and  when  the  Eskimos  and  other  Mongol-like  people 
moved  north  in  Asia  and  America  to  occupy  the  rich  hunting  grounds 
along  the  polar  shores,  this  was  not  eiploration  in  the  true  senae. 

It  would  not  be  exploration  in  the  true  sense  even  if  the  story  were 
completely  known,  for  these  people  fame  so  gradually  in  rontact  with 
their  new  environment  that  tlie  (jiust  and  adventure  and  heroic  en- 
deavor which  in  our  minds  are  inseparably  associated  with  explora- 
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tion  must  then  have  been  lacking.  To  the  explorer,  as  we  think 
of  him,  the  North  seems  terrible.  But  certainly  it  can  have  had 
no  terrors  for  people  who  gradually  occupied  the  land  because  they 
preferred  it  to  other  lands  farther  south.  It  is  true  that  some  his- 
torians and  even  a  few  anthropologists  have  assumed  that  the 
northern  people  were  crowded  into  the  North  by  stronger  races  that 
pressed  upon  them  from  the  south.  But  in  modem  times  close  ob- 
servers of  the  polar  races  have  found  no  evidence  that  they  are 
now  or  have  reeently  been  suffering  any.pressure  from  the  south,  and 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  assumption  that  they  ever  suffered 
such  pressure.  The  nortiiem  people  do  not  abhor  the  North.  There 
have  been  extensive  migrations  from  northern  Norway,  but  these 
have  never  been  to  the  tropics;  or,  if  they  have  been,  it  has  been  for 
special  reasons  in  restricted  cases.  The  northern  Norwegian,  if  he 
leaves  his  country,  generally  finds  himself  most  at  home  and  hap- 
piest in  Rome  similar  climate,  such  as  Manitoba  or  Alaska,  where 
the  winter  is  as  cold  as  or  colder  than  he  ever  knew  it  at  home.  For 
one  who  does  not  stop  to  think,  it  might  be  a  source  of  wonder  that 
runic  stones  carved  by  Scandinavians  have  been  found  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland  north  of  Upemivik  at  latitudes  the  attainment  of  which 
brou^t  glory  to  John  Davis.  But  to  the  man  who  carved  the  stone 
and  doubtless  traveled  far  beyond  it,  the  feat  probably  brought  no 
local  renown.  His  countrymen  would  find  it  no  more  remarkable 
that  he  could  survive  the  cold  of  Greenland  than  a  Zulu  finds  it 
that  liis  neighbors  can  survive  the  heat  of  Africa, 

Of  polar  explorers  as  we  know  them,  in  distinction  from  the 
people  who  live  contentedly  in  the  North  because  they  understand 
it,  Davis  and  Hudson  are  typical.  In  the  hrst  period  of  polar 
exploration,  men  were  universally  in  such  fear  of  the  North  that 
they  only  made  furtive  incursions  into  it  by  ship  in  summer,  re- 
turning south  before  autumn  if  they  could.  At  that  time  it  was 
believed  that  men  of  our  raoCi  softly  nurtured  in  countries  like  Eng- 
land, either  could  not  survive  a  polar  winter  or  would  find  the  hard- 
ships of  doing  so  quite  beyond  any  reward  that  could  be  expected. 

In  the  second  stage,  of  which  Edward  Parry  is  typical,  the  polar 
winter  was  still  dreadful,  but  a  few  men  were  found  of  such  stern 
stuff  that  they  were  willing  to  brave  its  terrors.  The  battle  with 
frost  and  storm  at  that  time  was  a  form  of  trench  warfare.  The 
hardy  navigator  penetrated  as  far  north  as  might  be  by  ship  and 
then,  figuratively  speaking,  dug  himself  in  and  waited  for  winter 
to  pass,  coming  out  of  his  hibernation  in  the  spring.  In  that  stage 
of  e]q>loration  it  was  considered  an  achievement  when  Parry's  men, 
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dragging  a  cart,  were  able  to  cross  Melville  Island  in  the  early 
summer,  a  journey  of  only  a  few  score  miles.  Sir  John  Ross,  who, 
fortunately  for  tlie  advancement  of  polar  technique,  was  thrown 
in  close  association  with  the  Eskimos,  borrowed  some  Eskimo  ideas 
but  used  them  with  the  ineptitude  of  the  novice.  He  employed 
aledgeB  and  made  some  use  of  dogs.  It  leenu  extraordinary  that  no 
explorer  thought  of  going  directly  to  the  Eskimos  and  borrowing 
their  system  of  life  and  travel  in  toto;  that  instead  of  learning  native 
methods  they  found  it  necessary  to  discover  for  themselves  the 
same  principles  of  living  and  traveling  which  the  Eskimos  had 
discovered  centuries  before.  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  made  notable 
advances  over  the  explorers  who  had  preceded  him.  Had  he  matched 
*  his  ability  not  with  his  fellow  explorers  but  with  the  Eskimos,, 
his  strides  forward  would  have  been  incomparably  more  rapid. 
When  McClintock  commenced  his  work,  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  April  or  May  was  considered  remarkable  and  was  performed 
only  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  hard  labor,  while  at  the  end 
of  his  service,  although  it  covered  less  than  twenty  years,  journeys 
of  a  thousand  miles  were  made  without  any  greater  strain  upon 
health  or  risk  to  life  than  had  been  the  case  with  the  himdrcd- 
mile  journeys. 

Yet  the  fear  of  the  winter  was  still  upon  them  all.  Even  Mc- 
Clintock did  not  commence  his  great  journey  from  Melville  to 
Prince  Patrick  Island  until  April.  Although  Nares  as  a  lieutenant 
had  the  benefit  of  sen>'irc  with  McClintock  and  Mecham,  the  ex- 
pedition which  he  commanded  m  1878  was  no  advance  but  actually 
a  relapse  into  pre-McClintock  methods.  His  statement  that  a  com- 
mander should  be  censured  who  requires  his  men  to  travel  in  the 
Arctic  before  the  month  of  April  shows  that  not  only  in  technique 
but  in  mental  attitude  towanis  the  North  he  had  failed  to  make 
any  advance  beyond  McClintock. 

Then  comes  the  third  stage  of  polar  exploration,  of  which  Peary 
is  typical,  a  greater  step  forward,  it  seems  to  me,  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  The  significance  of  this  step  can  be  made  clear 
especially  to  those  not  personally  familiar  with  arctic  conditions 
by  a  truthful  analog>'.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  how  the  first 
man  navigated  a  raft  and  how  the  first  primitive  sailor  handled  his 
bark.  But,  however  it  was  and  whenever  it  was,  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  earliest  traveler  by  water  paddled  fearfully  from 
bay  to  haven  along  prehistoric  coasts,  dreading  nothing  so  much 
as  the  e;ale?  which  could  mnvert  the  placid  surface  of  the  waters 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  into  tumultuous  seas,  dangerous  and  even 
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fatal  to  his  craft  and  himself.  In  that  time  no  one  thought  of  the 
wind  as  anything  but  hostile  to  the  mariner.  But  the  time  came 
with  the  greater  development  of  knowledge  when  the  wind  ceased 
to  be  hostile  and  became  a  friend.  Then  there  was  advance  after 
advance  until  the  sailor  began  to  dread  the  calms  which  his  fore- 
runners had  courted,  and  to  pray  for  the  strong  breezes  that  had 
been  to  his  iinrestors  things  to  dread.  Finally,  the  time  came  when 
the  winds  carried  clipper  ships  across  the  widest  oceans,  and  it 
became  almost  inconceivable  to  the  world  how  eommeroe  ooyld 
be  carried  forward  without  the  aid  of  winds. 

As  the  primitive  sailor  feared  the  storm  so  the  early  arctic  ex- 
plorer dreaded  the  winter.  This  dread  gradually  became  leas  until 
there  appeared  the  men  who  turned  winter  into  a  friend  as  the  • 
sailors  had  done  with  the  gale.  The  leader  among  these  was  Peary, 
who  saw  that  the  cold  should  not  be  avoided  but  courted,  and  that 
the  most  successful  journeys  could  be  made  in  the  winter,  be- 
ginning in  January  or  February,  and  should  come  to  an  end  on  any 
properly  managed  expedition  by  April,  before  the  first  thaw.  A 
calm  used  to  be  ideal  for  paddling,  and  ideal  for  that  it  remains  to 
this  day,  but  paddling  is  not  now  a  serious  occupation.  To  Peaiy 
at  work  on  the  polar  ice  the  warmth  of  summer  was  as  wdoobie  as 
a  calm  to  Nelson  at  the  hour  of  battle. 

In  the  first  stage  of  exploration  the  polar  winter  was  considered 
so  dreadful  that  it  could  not  be  endured ;  in  the  second  stage  it  was 
dreadful,  though  it  could  and  had  to  be  endured,  and  no  work  could 
be  done  till  it  was  nearly  over;  in  the  third  stage  it  was  not  only 
neither  dreadful  nor  difficult  to  endure,  but  was  the  season  when 
work  could  be  done  most  easily,  and  was  therefore  preferable  to 
summer.  Apparently  the  limit  of  progress  had  been  attained  in 
this  direction.  But  just  as  steam  altered  navigation  and  brought 
back  the  time  when  a  calm  is  more  agreeable  and  valuable  than 
a  strong  breeze,  so  there  was  possible  in  arctic  eiploration  an  ad* 
vance  which  would  again  bring  summer  into  a  degree  of  favor, 
although  it  did  not  discard  use  of  the  winter  cold  as  steam  naviga- 
tion has  discarded  use  of  the  wind. 

Explorers  of  the  Peary  type  might  no  longer  dread  the  winter, 
but  there  was  another  arctic  condition  which  to  them  was  still  full 
of  menace.  Though  traveling  could  be  done  and  had  to  be  done 
in  winter,  it  was  laborious,  fraught  with  hardships,  and  had  to  be 
limited  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  enou^  food  for 
men  and  dogs.  It  was  imiversally  conceived  that  an  ice-covered 
arctic  sea  could  supply  neither  suitable  food  nor  suitable  fuel  in 
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adequate  quantity  for  the  support  of  traveling  parties.  For  cen- 
turies Eskimos  had  been  known  to  subsist  on  the  shores  of  the 
polar  sen,  but  it  was  believed  that  this  was  existing  rather  than 
living,  and  that  the  people  were  different,  although  enough  like 
us  to  be  as  wTetched  as  we  believed  we  would  have  been  under 
arctic  temperature,  arctic  night,  scarce  and  undesirable  food,  and 
other  difficult  living  conditions.  Now  and  then  a  traveler  had 
eome  forward  with  reverse  testimony  that  the  Eskimos  were  healthy 
and  happy,  and  that  life  by  their  method  was  as  comfortable  in  the 
Arctic  when  you  once  become  used  to  it  as  the  life  of  a  primitive 
tropical  people  was  when  you  become  used  to  that. 

The  Eskimos  themselves  considered  it  impossible  to  make  a 
living  by  their  method  anywhere  except  on  land  or  on  the  ocean 
near  land.  The  explorers  all  fell  in  with  this  view  and  so  did 
geographers  and  others  who  theorised  about  it.  Sir  Clements 
Markluun,  himself  an  arctic  explorer  and  over  a  long  lifetime  in 
close  touch  with  polar  progress,  toward  the  end  of  his  career  in  his 
"Life  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock/'  speaks  of  "the  polar  ocean  with- 
out life"  (page  166),  and  at  various  times  in  other  places  referred 
to  the  "fact"  that,  while  people  could  subsist  on  certain  arctic 
lands,  subsistence  on  the  high  sea  was  not  possible.  Similarly  Nan- 
sen  on  his  great  journey  over  the  ice  after  leaving  the  Fram  killed 
his  dogB  one  by  one,  feeding  the  dead  to  the  living,  because  he  did 
not  conceive  it  possible  to  secure  food  for  them.  Even  Peary, 
though  he  did  not  usually  deliberately  plan  to  kill  his  dogs,  says 
in  his  last  book,  "The  North  Pole,"  that  he  expected  to  drive  them 
so  hard  and  feed  them  so  little  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  would 
die  on  the  journey. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  were  this  opinion  of  the  Eskimos  and 
the  explorers  wrong,  then  a  further  advance  in  the  method  of  polar 
eiplmtion  was  still  possible,  and  without  the  aid  of  new  mechanical 
invention.  The  men  of  early  time  had  shown  that  travel  on  the 
ice  is  possible  in  summer,  although  difficult  and  disagreeable.  The 
men  of  the  Peary  stage  had  shown  that  traveling  on  the  sea  ice 
in  winter  is  far  easier  and  more  agreeable  than  traveling  in  sum* 
mer  and  that  the  only  limitation  to  the  length  of  journey  was 
through  the  difficulty  of  transporting  enough  food.  Now  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  food  suitable  to  sustain  indefinitely  both 
men  and  dogs  could  be  secured  anywhere  on  the  polar  sea,  then 
obviously  journeys  over  the  ice  would  cease  to  be  limited  either  in 
time  or  distance.  Any  part  of  the  polar  sea  would  then  become 
aoeessible  to  whoever  was  willing  to  undergo  the  supposed  hard- 
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ships  of  living  on  moot  exclusively,  using  nothing  but  blubber  for 
fuel,  and  remaining  separated  from  other  human  beings  than  hia 
own  traveling  companions  for  a  period  of  years. 

To  demuiibtratc  the  feasibility  of  this  and  thereby  to  bring  in 
the  fourth  stage  of  polar  exploration,  was  the  main  task  of  our 
ejqoedition.  From  my  point  of  view,  at  least,  any  discoveries  which 
m^t  be  made  through  the  application  of  this  method  were  second- 
aiy  to  the  establishment  of  the  method  itself.  For,  with  the  method 
once  established,  anyone  could  go  out  and  make  the  discoveries. 
When  the  world  was  once  known  to  be  round,  tliere  was  no  difficulty 
in  finding  many  navigators  to  sail  around  it.  When  the  polar  re- 
gions are  once  understood  to  be  fneadly  and  fruitful,  men  will 
quickly  and  easily  penetrate  their  deepest  recesses. 

I  am  one  of  those  who,  knowing  both  Peary  and  his  methods,  never  had  any 
doubt  that  he  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  6,  1909.  I  have,  however, 
been  somctiiiie8  impatient  of  discussion  as  to  whether  he  rcaclu  li  it  or  not. 
The  ali-importaat  consideration  is  that  he  developed  a  method  by  which 
anyone  eoiild  readi  the  Pole  or  any  other  point  no  farther  removBd  from 
the  nearest  land  than  flvr  or  six  hundred  niiles,  which  he  thought  (and  I 
agree)  was  about  the  limit  as  to  distance  of  the  dog-sledge  system  of  trans- 
portation. 

If  you  once  concede  that  the  Wright  brothers  invented  the  aeroplane  and 
inaugurated  the  era  of  air  navigation  which  is  now  revolutionising  our 
civilization,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  then  it  becomes  of  little  interaat 
whether  Orville  Wright  can  fly  as  high  or  as  far  or  steer  an  aeroplane  as 
successfully  as  some  one  else.  Those  are  accomplishments  by  no  means 
small,  but  not  in  a  eiasB  with  the  pioneer  work  that  made  all  the  rest 
possible.  When  Peary  was  able  to  reach  the  Pole  he  laid  down  a  sj'stem 
by  which  anyone  of  good  health,  sound  judgment  and  a  reasonable  appren- 
ticeship in  polar  work  can  reach  it,  starting  from  the  same  base  on  the  north 
coast  of  Grant  Land.  With  that  point  understood,  any  attempted  dis- 
paragement of  Peary  by  suggesting  that  he  was  himself  too  old  to  get  to 
the  Polo  (u  fooli.sh  suggestion,  anyway)  would  bo  like  trying  to  cast  durs 
on  Watt  or  Stephenson  by  pointing  out  that  neither  of  them  drove  m  looo- 
motivtt  at  a  hundrBd  mius  per  hour. 
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THE  NOBTH  THAT  NEVEB  WAS 

TEE  salient  characteristics  of  the  arctic  regions  are  only  too 
well  known.  With  minor  modificationfly  ihey  are  as  fdl- 
lows:  The  Arctic  is  a  roughly  circular  or  exactly  circular 

area  "at  the  top  of  the  world,"  with  the  Pole  for  a  center.  The 
Pole  is  the  point  on  the  northern  hemisphere  most  difficult  of  all 
places  to  get  to.  Formerly  explorers  went  north  to  find  a  short 
route  from  Europe  to  China  or  in  search  of  gold;  but  later  they 
strove  and  still  are  striving  for  the  Pole  itself.  The  Northwest 
Passage  was  found  by  the  Franklin  Expedition  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (some  think  it  was  found  Amundsen  in 
1905) ,  and  the  Pole  was  attained  by  Peary  in  1909.  The  Northwest 
Passage  has  proved  of  no  immediate  commercial  value  and  will 
therefore  forever  remain  worthless.  The  Pole  has  been  attained, 
and  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  Arctic  thu«  made  a  finality. 

Why  should  any  one  want  to  explore  the  Arctic  further?  The 
land  up  there  is  all  covered  with  eternal  ice;  there  is  everlasting 
winter  with  intense  cold;  and  the  corollary  of  the  everlastingness 
of  the  winter  is  the  absence  of  summer  and  the  lack  of  vegetation. 
The  country,  whether  land  or  sea,  is  a  lifeless  waste  of  et^al 
silence.  The  stars  look  down  with  a  cruel  glitter,  and  the  depress- 
ing efifect  of  the  winter  darkness  upon  the  spirit  of  man  is  heavy 
bQTond  words.  On  the  fringe?  of  this  desolation  live  the  Eskimos, 
the  filthiest  and  most  benighted  people  on  earth,  pushed  there  by 
more  powerful  nations  farther  south,  and  eking  out  a  miserable 
existence  amidst  hardship. 

This,  with  individual  modifications,  is  the  current  picture  of  the 
Arctic,  and  this  is  substantially  what  we  have  to  unlearn  before  we 
can  read  in  a  true  light  any  story  of  arctic  exploration. 

According  to  their  varied  temperaments,  those  who  hold  such 
view?  of  the  North  are  forced  to  one  or  another  semi-irrational  ex- 
planation of  why  explorers  still  go  there.  Some  think  it  is  because 
of  an  insatiable  desire,  mysteriously  implanted  in  our  race,  to  throw 
ourselves  against  obstacles,  to  brave  dangers  and  suffer  heroic 
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deaths — a  sort  of  human  counterpart  of  the  impulse  which  leads 
the  lemming  to  march  in  thousands  into  the  ocean  to  be  drowned. 
Other  conceptions  vary  upward  and  upward,  until  we  come  to  the 
noble  view  that  the  explorer  is  the  scientist  urged  by  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  who  struggles  on  through  the  arctic  nifi^t  with  the  same 
spirit  that  keeps  the  astronomer  at  his  telescope,  neither  of  them 
thioking  of  material  profit  or  necessarily  of  gloiy  or  even  of  the 
approbation  of  his  fellows. 

There  is  much  of  the  adventurer  in  some  explorers  and  much 
of  the  scientist  in  others;  in  a  few  the  qualities  are  happily  blended. 
But  in  order  to  understand  the  Arctic  explorer  and  his  work  we 
must  understand  tlic  Arctic  as  it  really  is.  it  might  seem  that  the 
easiest  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  learn  more  about  it.  A  far 
easier  way  is  to  forget  what  we  think  we  already  know. 

The  Arctic  as  pictured  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
and  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  contemporaries,  does  not  exist.  It 
may  be  a  pity  to  destroy  the  illusion,  for  the  world  is  getting  daily 
poorer  in  romance.  Elves  and  fairies  no  longer  dance  in  the  woods, 
and  it  appears  a  sort  of  vandalism  to  destroy  the  glamorous  and 
heroic  North  by  too  intimate  knowledge,  as  the  Greeks  drove  their 
gods  off  Olympus  through  tiie  perverse  sealing  of  the  mountain  to 
its  top. 

Our  first  close  look  at  the  Arctic  shows  us  that  our  central 
"fact,"  the  preeminent  inaccessibility  of  the  Pole,  is  not  a  fact  at 

all.  The  portion  difficult  of  access  is  not  circular  with  the  Pole  at 
its  center,  but  of  a  hichly  irregular  shape  with  the  Pole  lying  well 
towards  one  of  the  edges.  The  region  in  the  north  difficult  of  access 
is  an  ocean  more  or  less  covered  with  ice.  The  inaccessibility  of  any 
part  of  this  area  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  ice  for 
ships  to  sail  as  they  sail  on  the  Atlantic,  and  not  enough  for  men 
to  walk  safely  and  easily  as  th^  walk  on  land.  There  is  no  single 
huge  expanse  of  level  ice:  there  are  instead  innumerable  floes  or 
cakes  of  ire.  These  are  pressed  against  each  other  under  the  stress 
of  wind  and  current,  their  edges  crumble  under  the  terrific  strain, 
and  ice  pressure  ridees  are  formed  resembling  mountain  ranges  in 
contour,  though  seldom  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  If 
the  floes  are  extendve  they  break  up  under  heavy  pressure  not  only 
along  their  edges  but  at  various  points  within  the  general  field, 
buckling  till  they  crack  and  forming  new  floe  edges  with  new  pres* 
sure  ridges.  Then  when  the  strains  slacken  or  become  unequal  the 
floes,  instead  of  hugging  each  other,  'spread  apart  with  water  lanes 
between.  This  happens  even  in  midwinter  with  the  temperature  at 
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The  entire  area  outside  of  the  heavy  solid  line  may  be  called  the  "Zone 
of  Approach  by  Ship";  the  area  within  it  the  "Zone  of  Man-and-Dog 
TraveL"  The  stippled  portion  of  the  latter  is  the  "Zone  of  Comparative 
Inacceasibility,"  The  distance  between  the  isochronic  lines  is  five  days 
dop-flcdgc  travel,  or  60  miles.  Incidontally  the  map  shows  the  superiority 
of  Peary's  position  of  1908  over  all  others  on  land  as  a  base  for  a  dash 
aimed  at  the  point  of  latitude  90°  N.  It  is  also  favorably  situated  for  an 
attack  on  the  "Pole  of  Inaccessibility,"  which  is  only  200  miles  farther  away 
from  Peary's  base  than  the  North  Pole. 
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its  lowest.  There  is  never  a  time  when  one  ran  travel  on  foot  or 
by  dog  sledge  over  the  ice  without  meeting  this  handicap  of  open 
water,  and  open  water  is  more  serious  than  the  deepest  masses  of 
the  softest  snow  or  the  most  cragg>'  and  slippery  ice  ridges. 

All  tliiB  beuig  so,  the  North  Pole  might  still  be  at  the  center 
of  this  floating  conf^omeration  of  ice.  So  it  would  were  it  not 
for  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a  great  stream  of  warm  water 
rushing  northward.  In  the  Atlantic  we  rail  it  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
in  the  Pacific  we  speak  of  the  .Japan  Current.  The  two  oceans 
differ  fundamentally,  however,  in  that,  no  matter  how  hard  it  tries, 
the  Japan  Current  is  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  polar  f^ea  in  its 
quarter.  It  is  fenced  out  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
by  Bering  Strait,  where  Alaska  and  Siberia  almost  lock  horns. 
The  Strait  is  thirty-six  miles  across,  scarcely  wider  than  the  chan- 
nel between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  besides  being  narrow 
and  shallow  it  has  two  islands  in  the  middle.  The  Japan  Current, 
therefore,  instead  of  reaching  the  Alaskan  arctic  with  its  warmth, 
spends  its  heat  upon  the  air  and  water  of  the  North  Pacific,  with 
only  a  little  and  practically  imperceptible  amount  of  slightly  warmed 
water  finding  its  way  to  the  north  coast  of  Alaska. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  condition  is  different.  The  waters  wanned 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  spread  northward  through  the  wide  and  deep 
gap  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  splitting  on  Iceland  with 
such  effect  that  although  Ireland  is  arctic  in  name  and  subarctic  in 
latitude  it  is  temperate  in  weather.  The  climate  of  Iceland  at  sea 
level  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Scotland.  There  are 
high  mountains  and  these  are  ice-cupped.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
geology  that  the  Scotch  mountains  would  also  be  ice-capped  were 
tiiey  as  high  as  those  of  Iceland.  At  sea  level  in  Iceland  the  temper^ 
ature  in  some  winters  never  falls  to  sero  Fahrmheit,  and  fifteoi 
below  is  more  often  experienced  in  the  region  near  New  York  City 
than  in  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  in  Reykjavik  has  been  thirty- 
three  degrees  above  zero,  or  about  that  of  Milan  in  Italy.  Nor  does 
the  Gulf  Stream  stop  at  Iceland.  Its  waters  creep  north  into  the 
polar  ocean  and  melt  away  the  ice  that  otherwise  would  be  there, 
80  that  the  Scotch  whalers  in  an  ordinary  season  can  sail  from  tSoi 
to  seven  hundred  miles  closer  to  the  Pole  on  the  Atlantic  side  than 
the  American  whalers  on  the  Pacific  side. 

There  is  another  place  where  a  ship  can  steam  about  as  close 
to  the  Pole  as  it  can  through  the  breach  made  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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This  Is  the  passage  which  Peary  has  called  the  ''American  route  to 
the  Pole/'  the  Darrow  series  of  straits  between  Greenland  and 

Ellesmcre  Land.  There  is  frequently  a  current  runninp^  south 
through  this  strait.  The  huge  masses  of  ice  from  the  polar  ocean 
to  the  north  would  like  to  accompany  this  current  south  into  the 
strait,  but  in  their  eagerness  they  crowd  each  other  in  its  northern 
mouth,  like  a  mob  of  people  jammed  in  the  narrow  exit  of  a  build- 
ing. While  the  ice  cakes  on  the  surface  are  jammed  and  only  some 
fragments  get  through,  the  water  underneath  them  flows  south 
freely,  so  that  m  many  seasons  those  straits  are  blue  water  in  late 
summer,  thougli  the  latitude  is  higher  than  that  which  ships  can 
navigate  anywhere  else.  It  was  through  this  circumstance  that 
Peary  was  able  to  get  a  ship  up  the  north  coast  of  Grant  Land, 
less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Pole. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  arctic  lore  and  indeed  self-evident  that 
go  long  as  sledpi;es  hauled  by  dogs,  men  or  motors  are  used  for 
arctic  exploration,  that  point  will  be  most  difficult  to  reach  which 
IS  farthest  away  from  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  ship  where  the  sledge 
traveling  has  to  beipn.  If  this  ultimate  ship  base  is  450  miles  from 
the  Pole  in  Grant  Land,  or  Franz  Josef  Land,  about  800  miles  at 
Cape  Cheljruskin  on  the  north  tip  of  Siberia,  and  over  1,100  miles 
near  Point  Barrow  on  the  north  tip  of  Alaska,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  point  in  the  Arctic  hardest  to  get  at,  which  we  may  call  the 
'Tole  of  Inaccessibility,"  by  no  means  coincides  with  the  North 
Pole  but  lies  about  four  hundred  miles  away  from  it  in  the  direction 
towards  Alaska.  This  coincided  roughly  with  the  center  of  the 
unexplored  area  in  the  polar  regions  when  we  sailed  north,  an  area 
of  over  a  million  square  miles  then,  and  still  to  be  reckoned  as  at 
least  seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  region  is  unex- 
plored, partly  through  its  inherent  inaccessibility,  but  partly  tJtto 
for  two  other  reasons. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  the  civilization  of  our  time  has 
developed  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  sailors 
of  this  ocean  have  been  the  chief  explorers  of  the  North.  It  was 
natural  they  should  attack  the  problem  along  the  frontier  nearest 
home,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  knowledge  has  advanced  into  the 
inaccessible  area  more  rapidly  from  the  Atlantic  than  from  the 
Pacific  side.  Incidentally,  those  who  went  north  with  a  desire  to 
find  a  way  from  theur  homes  to  the  Indies  naturally  struck  mto 
the  unexplored  area  on  a  promising  route  to  attain  this  purpose, 
which  again  was  the  frontier  nearest  home. 

But  a  second  reason  has  been  the  glamour  of  the  search  for  the 
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Pole.  Even  when  you  reallie  that  It  is  comparatively  easy  of 

(  f  ss,  it  is  still  ninety  degrees  away  from  the  equator,  and  unique. 
The  sentiment  surrounding  the  idea  of  uniqueness  might  have  been 
weakened  had  people  realized  that  as  a  known  mathematical  point 
the  North  Pole  was  obliged  to  be  comparatively  accessible.  But 
that  bit  of  knowledge  iias  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  a  few  specialists,  and  the  world  in  general 
has  imagined  the  North  Pole  to  be  to  the  Arctic  what  the  nuntntain 
top  is  to  the  mountain.  That  analogy  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
Pole  of  Inaccessibility  but  not  when  applied  to  the  geoKraj^hic 
North  Pole.  But  false  views  when  strongly  held  are  as  powerful  in 
their  effect  upon  human  conduct  as  any  true  views  can  be,  and  this 
has  been  another  reason  why  men  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic have  striven  into  the  polar  area  with  the  latitude  of  90'^  North 
as  their  goal,  but  with  the  practical  result  of  progressively  uncov- 
ering vast  areas  that  lay  between. 

hk  the  process  of  removing  the  imaghuury  Arctic  from  our  nunds, 
we  come  to  the  proposition  that  all  Umd  in  the  far  north  is  covered 
with  eternal  ice. 

Permanent  ice  on  land  is  another  name  for  a  glacier.  When  we 
stop  to  think  of  it,  glaciers  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world  with  the 
proper  combination  of  high  altitude  and  hca\'y  precipitation. 
Mount  Kenia  m  Africa,  the  top  of  which  is  considered  to  be  about 
seven  miles  from  the  equator,  has  "eternal  ice"  upon  it,  a  glacier 
of  considerable  area.  There  are  known  to  be  huge  glaciers  in  sub- 
tropical Asia  and  lesser  ones  in  South  America.  They  are  eternal 
on  the  mountain-tops  of  Mexico;  in  California  they  come  a 
little  nearer  sea  level,  as  thev  do  in  Switzerland.  Thov  come  lower 
yet  in  the  State  of  Washington,  not  primarily  because  it  is  farther 
north  but  chiefly  because  of  the  heavier  precipitation.  British 
Columbia  is  the  warmest  province  in  all  Canada,  and  yet  it  contains 
three-quarters  of  all  the  glaciers  of  continental  Canada,  again  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  precipitation.  The  south  coast  of  Alaska  has 
a  climate  not  very  different  from  that  of  British  Columbia  or  of 
Scotland,  though  somewhat  more  rainy  than  Scotland.  A  compara- 
tively warm  country',  southern  Alaska  contains  huge  glaciers  which 
in  some  instances  reach  to  the  ocean  and  break  off,  forming  icebergs 
that  float  away  to  be  rapidly  melted  by  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  But  if  you  travel  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  overland 
from  the  glacier-infested  south  coast  northward  you  come  to  the 
prairies  bordering  the  Alaskan  north  coast.  Here  is  a  comparatively 
cdd  climate;  but  on  the  great  triangular  coastal  plain  of  fifty 
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thousand  square  miles  there  are  no  mountains,  consequently  no  gla- 
cierg.  Geologists  tell  us  that  a  few  millenniums  ago  there  was  a 
sheet  of  ice  covering  England  in  Europe  and  New  England  in 
America.  At  that  time  what  are  now  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
London  were  covered  by  an  ice  sheet,  but  tliere  waa  no  ice  sheet 
covering  the  low  plains  of  northern  Alaska,  and  there  neiver  has 
been  since.*  The  explanation  is  that  northern  Alaska  is  low, 
flat  land  with  a  precipitaticm  so  light  that  the  snow  which  falls  in 
winter  is  all  thawed  away  in  the  spring. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  seems  strange  at  first  that  people  should 
so  universally  have  the  idea  that  the  lands  of  the  far  north  are 
covered  with  glaciers.  The  explanation  is  vsimple.  There  is  one 
land  in  the  nortli  that  is  covered  with  glaciers  and  from  it  all  the 
rest  of  the  north  has  been  pictured  by  analogy.  Oieenland  is  a 
mass  of  high  mountains  in  a  region  of  precipitation  so  heavy  that 
the  heat  of  summer  does  not  suffice  to  thaw  all  the  accumulated 
snows  of  winter,  so  they  change  into  glacier  ice  that  flows  down  the 
valleys  into  the  sea  and  breaks  off  into  the  icebergs  that  are  the 
delight  and  dread  of  the  transatlantic  tourist.  We  thus  have  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  the  hymn-book  "Greenland's  icy  mountains." 
And  Greenland  is  close  to  the  big  modern  centers  of  population. 
In  the  days  before  Standard  Oil  became  the  light  of  the  worid  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  were  profitable,  and  men  from  nearly  emy 
seaboard  town  were  engaged  in  them.  -  They  brought  home  stories 
of  the  ice  of  Greenland  :ind  some  of  them  wrote  books  about  it. 
In  more  recent  years  about  ever\'  other  owner  of  a  yacht  has  more 
or  less  timorously  approached  Greenland,  near  enouEh  at  least  to 
see  the  ice  and  to  talk  and  write  about  it.  And  because  Greenland 
has  been  truthfully  described  as  a  land  mainly  ice-covered,  we  have 
thoughtlessly  assumed  that  all  northern  lands  are  similarly  ice- 
coveied.  Some  glaciers,  although  much  smaller,  exist  in  Frans 
Josef  Land  and  in  Spitsbergen,  and  there  are  glaciers  of  consider- 
able size  in  Ellesmere  and  Axel  Heiberg  Islands,  and  lesser  ones  in 
Baffin  Island.  But  when  you  get  west  of  that,  the  great  archipelago 
that  stretches  northward  from  Canada  towards  the  Pole  is  quite 
free  of  them  and  .«o  is  all  the  Canadian  mainland  along  the  polar 
sea  and  southward  to  the  arctic  circle  and  beyond,  except  for  some 
high  valleys  and  peaks  in  the  Rockies. 

But  even  after  making  it  dear  that  Greenland  is  a  peculiar 
island  and  the  only  one  having  an  ice  cap,  and  after  explaining 

•See  "Canning  River  Region  of  Nortlieru  Al{u>ka,'  by  Ernest  de  Koven 
LefiiiiSirall,  published  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  1919. 
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further  that  the  glaciers  of  Baffin  Island  are  comparable  in  size 
to  the  glaciers  of  British  Columbia,  we  may  meet  the  objection, 
"But  surely  the  land  is  covered  with  snow  all  summer/'  This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  the  case.  If  it  were,  a  glacier  would  gradually 
develop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  snowfall  in  the  Canadian  arctic 
islands  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada  and  Alaska  is  lees  than 
half  and  in  many  places  lees  than  quarter  of  what  it  is,  for  instance, 
in  Montreal  or  Petrograd  or  the  hills  back  of  Christiania.  It  is 
less  than  in  Chicago,  Warsaw,  northeast  Germany  or  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  amount  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  for 
the  snow  is  so  frequently  disturbed  by  the  wind,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  typical  arctic  snowfall  would  not,  if  translated  into  water, 
amount  to  more  than  four  or  at  the  most  six  inclics  per  year,  where 
the  snowfall  in  certain  inhabited  portions  of  Europe  and  America 
amounts  to  ten  times  that  much.  Sverdrup  estunates  the  total 
amnial  snowfall  of  EUesmere  Island,  the  most  northerly  island  yet 
found  in  the  world,  at  about  one-tenth  of  the  weather  bureau  esti- 
mate for  the  annual  snowfall  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Most  of  what 
little  snow  falls  in  the  far  North  is  soon  swept  by  the  wind  mto 
gullies  and  into  the  lee  of  hills,  so  that  from  seventy -five  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  arctic  land  is  comparatively  free  from 
snow  at  ail  seasons.  What  we  mean  by  "comparatively  free"  is 
that  a  pebble  the  sise  of  a  plum  lying  on  the  ground  would  have 
more  than  an  even  chance  of  being  partly  visible  above  the  snow. 

Closely  allied  to  the  idea  that  all  land  in  the  north  is  covered 
with  eternal  ice  and  snow  is  the  one  that  the  climate  is  an  ever- 
lasting winter  of  intense  cold.  Whether  this  is  true  is  largely  a 
matter  of  definition.  A  person  brought  up  in  Manitoba  or  Mon- 
tana would  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  winter  in  the  south 
of  England,  while  a  native  of  Sicily  or  India  might  consider  the 
climate  of  England  all  winter.  We  might  begin  by  defining  sum- 
mer, and  defining  it  as  that  season  when  ponds  are  unfrosen  and 
the  small  rivers  flow  ice-free  to  the  sea.  This  season  may  be  five 
m<mths  long,  as  it  is  on  the  arctic  circle  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in 
Canada;  four  months,  as  in  Victoria  Island;  three  months,  as  in 
Melville  Island;  or  even  shorter,  as  in  the  islands  discovered  by 
us  to  the  north.  But  there  is  ahvavs  a  summer,  the  presence  of  birds, 
with  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  buzz  of  iu^sects  more  unpleasant  and 
with  green  grass  and  flowers. 

T^e  question  of  whether  the  arctic  winter  is  intensely  cold  is 
also  a  matter  of  definition.  Temperature  is  a  field  where  every- 
thing is  comparative,  even  though  you  concede  to  the  thermometric 
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scale  an  absolute  value.  The  Canadian  government  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  maintained  a  weather  observatory  at  Herschel 
Island  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada,  about  two  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  arctic  circle,  and  during  that  time  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture recorded  has  been  54**  below  sero  Fahrenheit.  This  may  seem 
cold,  and  indeed  is  cold  in  comparieon  with  Zululand  or  England. 
But  it  is  not  cold  when  comisaied  with  certain  pemanently  inhabited 
countries.  Tjraveling  south  from  Herschel  Island  less  than  two 
hundred  miles  you  come  to  Fort  Macpherson,  for  a  long  time  the 
most  northerly  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
here  the  temperature  some  winters  drops  us  low  as  68°  below  zero. 
This  is  because,  although  going  south,  you  are  getting  away  from 
the  moderating  effect  of  the  huge  amount  of  unfrozen  and  compara- 
tively warm  water  that  underlies  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea  and  that 
forms  a  great  radiator  which  prevents  tiie  temperature  from  drop- 
ping exr  ocdingly  low.  Traveling  again  south  from  Fort  Macpherson 
several  hundred  miles  you  come  to  the  city  of  Dawson,  tibe  capital 
of  the  Yukon  Tcrritor>'.  This  is  a  great  mininp  oenter,  although 
it  no  longer  has  a  population  of  forty  thousand  people  as  in  the 
days  of  its  highest  prosperity.  Dawson  is  an  ordinary'  town  with 
buildings  steam-heated  and  electrically  lighted,  and  with  all  the 
ordinary  activities  of  a  place  of  four  or  five  thousand  population. 
There  are  shops  where  people  buy  and  sell  as  they  do  in  other 
climes,  there  are  churches  with  people  going  to  church  (a  few), 
and  there  are  little  children  toddling  to  school,  all  without  any 
greater  apparent  discomfort,  though  the  temperature  sometimes 
drops  to  65°  below  zero,  than  you  find  in  France  or  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  the  temperature  goes  a  little  below  freezing.  More 
hardship  is  felt,  more  complaint  expressed,  and  there  is  more  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary''  routine  of  life  when  snow  falls  in  Paris 
than  wlien  Dawson  h  at  its  coldest. 

As  you  go  south  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Dawson  you 
get  farther  from  the  great  temperature  equaliser,  the  ocean,  as  you 
get  nearer  the  equator.  A  thousand  miles  south,  in  northern  Mon- 
tana, the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  gives  the  same  minimum 
figure  for  winter  cold  near  Havre  that  the  Canadian  Weather 
Bureau  does  near  Dawson— 68"^  below  sero.  We  know  from  ob- 
ser\'ation  it  is  never  colder  than  54°  below  zero  on  the  north  coast 
of  North  America  at  sea  level:  we  know  theoretically  that  it  run- 
not  ever  get  much  colder  than  60°  below  at  the  North  Pole  which 
lies  in  a  deep  ocean.  It  is,  then,  at  Havre,  Montana,  fourteen  de- 
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grees  cdder  than  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  and  ten 
degrees  colder  than  at  the  North  Pole.  Near  the  great  city  of  Win- 
nipeg in  Manitoba  the  weather  bureau  shows  lower  temperatures 
than  for  the  north  coast  of  Canada.  So  if  you  happen  to  be  living 
in  northern  Montana  or  southern  Manitoba  and  want  to  go  polar 
exploring,  it  would  seem  you  .might  leave  behind  a  few  clothes.  I 
once  said  substantially  this  in  a  lecture  in  Kalispell,  Montana, 
whereupon  some  one  in  the  audience  took  me  to  taisk  for  running 
down  Montana.  But  the  merits  of  Montana  are  securely  estab> 
lished,  I  told  him.  A  friend  of  mine  h;\s  a  cattle  ranch  near  Havre 
where  steers  do  well  running  out  all  winter.  I  was  not,  therefore, 
running  down  Montana  by  the  comparison  but  praising  the  North 
Pole. 

The  cold  pole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  far  from  coinciding 
with'the  Nortii  Pole,  is  believed  to  be  on  the  continent  of  Asia  north 
of  Iikutsk,  where  the  temperature  is  said  occasionally  to  fall  to 

90°  below  zero.  And  that  is  a  settled  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  probably  do  not  complain  any  more  about  the  climate  than 
do  those  of  London  or  New  York. 

A  corollary  to  everlasting  cold  in  the  north  is  absence  of  summer 
heat.  It  is  not  easy  to  s^ay  which  one  of  the  common  notions  about 
tlie  North  is  the  least  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  idea  can  be 
more  wrong  than  this  one. 

I  spent  the  summer  of  1910  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  nules 
north  of  the  arctic  circle  in  Canada,  northeast  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
and  for  six  weeks  the  temperature  rose  to  the  vicinity  of  90°  in 
the  shade  nearly  every  day.  Neither  did  it  fall  low  at  night,  for 
in  that  region  the  sun  does  not  set  and  there  is  no  respite  through 
the  cooling  darkness.  The  sun  beat  down  on  us  from  a  cloudless 
sky  as  it  continued  its  monotonous  circling,  and  all  of  my  party 
agireed  we  had  never  in  our  experience  suffered  as  much  from  cold 
as  we  suffered  from  heat  that  summer.  The  distress  was  augmented 
by  the  unbelievable  numbers  of  pests  of  the  insect  world-~mos- 
quitoes,  sandflies,  horseflies,  and  so  on.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  in  the  Arctic,  or  near  it,  has  any  idea  what  mosquitoes  may 
be  like.  I  have  found  it  wise  not  to  even  try  to  explain,  for  although 
people  are  willing  to  believe  any  horror  of  the  North  if  it  centers 
around  cold  and  ice,  they  lose  faith  in  your  responsibility  if  you 
try  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  the  ncnrthem  mosquito.* 

Eveiy  summer  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  reports  tern* 

*J9e0  "Tha  Antie  Praihes,"  by  Enwet  Thompson  Seton,  p.  63. 
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perature  above  90^  in  the  shade  at  Fort  Yukon,  in  Alaska,  four 
miles  north  of  the  aictio  circle.  The  maxiimim  recorded  there  so 

far  is  100"  in  the  shade. 

Still  foUowing  the  typical  view  of  the  far  north  we  come  to 
the  question  of  vej»etation.  Even  thopo  who  would  make  the  off- 
hand statement  that  the  land  is  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow- 
would,  if  you  pressed  them,  admit  that  they  had  heard  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  North.  You  would,  however,  find  that  in  their  minds 
the  idea  of  vegetation  was  coupled  with  such  adjectives  as  ''humble/' 
"stunted,"  ''clinging/'  and  more  specifically  they  would  be  of 
opinion  that  what  vegetation  there  is  must  be  mosses  and  lichens. 
Should  you  succeed  in  reminding  them  that  they  have  read  or  heard 
of  arctic  flowers,  they  would  think  of  these  as  an  exception. 

Yet  Sir  Clements  Markham  in  his  appendix  to  the  "Life  of 
Admiral  McClintock,"  points  out  that  he  knows  of  the  existence 
of  762  species  of  arctic  flowering  plants  and  only  332  species  of 
mosses,  250  of  lichens  and  28  of  ferns.  Similarlv  Dr.  Elmer  Ek- 
blaw,  the  American  botanist,  gathered  over  120  different  species 
of  flowering  plants  in  one  vicinity  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  arctic  dxcle.  And  these  are  not  flowering  plants  that  are 
strange  to  us,  but  they  include  such  common  forms  as  saxifrage, 
poppy,  Alpine  chickweed,  bluegrass,  heather,  nuiuntain  avens, 
sedge,  arnica,  cat's-paw,  reed-bent  gras^^,  bhie-bell,  sixteen  species 
of  cress,  dandelion,  timothy,  scouring  rushes,  fems  and  edible  mush- 
rooms. 

Even  while  we  realize  that  the  number  of  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  the  Arctic  is  far  greater  than  the  non-flowering,  we  might 
still  believe  that  the  non-flowering  are  comparatively  luxuriant 
and  conspicuous  and  the  flowering  plants  shrinking  and  rare.  In 
ffaaiaaX  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  In  special  cases  it  may 
be  that,  through  scarcity  or  absence  of  soil,  lichens  and  mosses 
prevail  locally,  for  the  peculiarity  of  lichens  especially  is  that  they 
manage  to  live  even  on  the  surface  of  naked  rocks.  But  whenever 
soil  is  abundant,  and  this  is  as  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  Arctic 
as  elsewhere,  the  prevailing  vegetation  is  grasses,  sedges  and  the 
like;  and  m  some  places,  no  matter  how  far  north,  this  kind  of 
vegetation  completely  obscures  the  non-flowering. 

"Barren  Ground"  is  a  libelous  name  by  which  the  open  land  of 
the  north  is  commonly  described.  This  name  is  better  adapted  for 
creating  the  impression  that  those  who  travel  in  the  North  are  in- 
trepid adventurers  than  it  is  for  conveying  to  the  reader  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  country.  If  we  want  to  be  near  the  truth  we  should 
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1.  There  are  hundreds  of  species  of  flowering  plants  and  dozens  of  species 

of  moths  and  butterflies  found  on  the  most  northerly  islands 
in  the  world. 

2.  A  meadow  and  flowers  of  the  cotton  plant — Herschcl  Island,  North 

Coast  of  Canada. 
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rather  follow  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  who  is  so  impressed  with 
the  grasslaritk  of  the  North  that  he  makes  the  expression  "The 
Arctic  Prairies"  the  title  of  his  book  dcbcnbing  a  journey  north. 
Mecham,  one  of  the  moet  icmarkable  of  arctic  travelers  and  the 
original  explorer  of  southwestern  Melville  Island  and  southern 
Prince  Patrick  Island,  says  in  his  report,  published  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Blue  Books  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1855,  that  many 
of  the  portions  of  Melville  Island  which  did  not  happen  to  be  rocky 
remmded  him  of  English  meadow^  This  was  five  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  arctic  circle  and  tlii?  is  the  case  no  matter  how  far 
north  you  go.  Northern  Greenland  is  not  only  the  most  northerly 
land  so  far  discovered  but  the  refrigerating  effect  of  the  ice  in  the 
sea  is  there  greatly  accentuated  by  the  chill  from  the  inland  ice- 
cap. Here,  descending  from  the  inland  ice  to  the  coast,  Poiiy 
found  musk  oxen  grazing  in  green  and  flowered  meadows  among 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees.  That  the  musk  ox  is  a 
grass-eating  animal  and  not  a  lichen-eatcr,  and  is  the  most  northerly 
land  animal  known,  sharing  that  distinction  equally  with  the  cari- 
bou, shows  that  grass  must  be  abundant  on  the  most  northerly  lands. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  adjective  "lifeless,"  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  North.  What  has  been  alrrady  said  is  an 
indirect  comment  on  this,  but  we  may  develop  it  further.  Look 
in  any  work  of  oceanography,  and  you  will  find  the  statement  that 
in  the  ocean  the  amount  of  animal  life  per  cubic  unit  of  volume 
does  not  decrease  as  you  go  north  from  the  equator.  To  this  it  is 
of  course  possible  to  reply,  ''Oli,  yes,  but  when  we  call  the  arctic 
lifeless  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  but  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land."  If  that  is  the  position  taken,  it  differs  diamet- 
rically from  that  of  such  a  polar  authority,  as,  for  instance,  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Qeographiciil 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  who  on  page  166  of  his  "Life  of  Admiral 
McClintock"  speak.s  of  the  "polar  ocean  without  life"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  polar  islands,  which  he  recognised  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  it. 

The  arctic  grasslands  have  caribou  in  lierds  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands  to  a  single  band,  with 
lesser  numbers  of  musk  oxen  here  and  there.  Wolves  that  feed 
on  the  caribou  go  singly  and  in  packs  of  ten  or  less,  and  Iheir 

aggregate  numbers  on  the  arctic  prairies  of  the  two  hemispheres 

must  be  well  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  There  are  the  polar  foxes, 
both  white  and  blue,  that  feed  in  summer  on  t!io  unbelievable 
swarms  of  lemmings  that  also  form  the  food  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  owls  and  hawks  and  gulls.  There  are  the  goose  and  brant 
and  swan  and  crane  and  loon  and  various  species  of  ducks.  The 
ground  at  the  moultine  season  in  some  islands  such  as  Banks  Island, 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle,  is  literally 
white  with  millions  of  wavy  geese  and  equally  white  with  their 
moulted  feathers  a  little  later  in  the  season  when  the  birds  are 
gone.  When  you  add  to  this  picture  the  bumblebees,  blue-bottle 
ffies  and  abundant  insect  life  of  which  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  form 
the  most  impressive  and  least  tolerable  part,  you  get  a  picture  of 
a  country  that  in  summer  certainly  is  not  without  life. 

"But  then,"  it  may  be  said,  "there  comes  the  winter  when  the 
insects  live  only  as  eggs  and  larvse  containing  the  potential  life  for 
the  coming  year,  and  when  all  land  animals  migrate  south."  It 
is  true  that  this  opinion  can  be  supported  by  direct  quotations  from 
explorers,  especially  the  early  ones.  It  seemed  so  eminently  reason- 
able to  men  brought  up  in  England  that  any  animal  with  legs  to 
walk  on  would  move  south  in  winter,  that  they  translated  this  be- 
lief into  a  statement  of  fact  and  asserted  that  both  the  caribou 
and  the  musk  ox  leave  such  islands  as  Melville  in  the  fall  to  come 
again  in  the  spring.  If  this  were  so,  surely  my  companions  and  I 
could  not  have  lived  on  the  meat  of  land  animals  which  we  killed 
every  month  of  the  year  as  far  north  as  76°  and  even  80°  N.  Lati- 
tude. Musk  oxen  never  leave  any  island  on  which  they  arc  born, 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  go  out  on  the  sea  ice  at  all. 
Caribou  do  move  about  from  island  to  island  but  they  are  just 
as  likely  to  move  north  in  the  fall  as  to  move  south.  On  the  north 
end  of  Banks  Island  McClure  found  tliem  abundant  m  midwinter 
seventy  years  ago,  and  we  found  them  more  abundant  in  the  north 
end  of  the  island  than  anywhere  else  every  winter  while  we  lived 
there.  The  bull  caribou  shed  their  horns  about  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  even  the  summer  traveler  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  horns  of 
bull  caribou  are  scattered  over  every  arctic  island  that  he  visits. 

No  more  than  the  caribou  and  musk  oxen  do  the  wolves  that 
feed  on  them  go  south.  The  white  foxes  leave  the  islands  and  the 
mainland,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them,  but  they  go  north  rather  than 
soutli.  What  they  really  do  is  to  leave  the  land  for  the  sea  ice, 
where  they  subsist  through  the  winter  on  remnants  of  seals  that 
have  been  killed  and  not  completely  devoured  by  the  polar  bears. 
The  lemmings  stay  in  the  north.  Most  owls  and  most  ravens  go 
south  but  some  spend  the  winter  north.  Fully  half  the  ptarmigan 
remain  north  of  the  arctic  circle.  The  hares  live  in  winter  about 
where  they  do  in  summer. 
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To  sum  up,  the  arctic  sea  is  lifeless  except  that  it  contains  about 
as  much  life  to  the  cubic  mile  of  water  as  any  other  sea.  The 
arctic  land  is  lifeless  except  for  millions  of  caribou  and  of  foxes, 
tens  of  thousands  of  wolves  and  of  musk  oxen,  thousands  of  polar 
bean,  bUliooB  of  ioBecte  and  millions  of  birds.  And  all  iliese  go 
south  in  the  fall  except  the  inseete  whieh  die  as  they  do  in  temperate 
lands,  and  except  the  ptannigan,  caribou,  foxes,  wolves,  musk  oxen, 
polar  bears,  lemmings,  hares,  weasels,  owls,  and  ravens,  all  of  which 
we  have  named  in  approximately  the  order  of  their  decreasing  nu- 
merical strength.* 

Then  there  is  the  "silent  north."  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Arctic  as  it  has  been  imagined  to  be  than  its  silence.  But 
it  will  appear  just  how  silent  a  summer  must  be  where  the  air  is 
continually  filled  with  the  hum  of  the  blue-bottle  fly,  ubiquitously 
waiting  to  depont  its  larvs,  uod  the  buss  of  the  mosquitoes,  hover- 
ing in  clouds  to  suck  the  blood  of  man  or  beast  There  are  the 
characteristic  cries  of  the  plovers  and  the  snipes  and  the  various 
sandpipers  and  smaller  birds,  the  squawking  of  ducks,  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  the  louder  thougii  rarer  cries  of  the  crane  and  the 
swan.  And  especially  the  night  is  resonant  (if  you  are  "of  a  nervous 
temperament"  you  will  say  hideous)  with  the  screaming  of  loons, 
in  its  nature  somewhere  between  the  scream  of  a  demented  woman 
and  the  yowling  of  cats  on  a  back  fence. 

Two  characteristic  noises  of  southern  lands  are  absent.  There 
is  not  the  rustle  of  leaves  nor  the  roar  of  traffic.  Nor  is  there  the 
beating  of  waves  upon  a  shore  except  in  summer.  But  none  of  these 
sounds  are  heard  upon  the  more  southerly  prairies.  The  iretless 
plains  of  Dakota  when  I  was  a  boy  were  far  more  silent  than 
ever  the  Arctic  has  been  in  my  experience.  In  both  places  I  have 
heard  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  howl  of  wolves  and  the 
sharp  bark  of  the  fox  at  night;  in  both  places  I  have  heard  the 
ground  crack  with  the  frost  of  winter  like  the  report  of  a  rifle,  al- 
though these  sounds  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Arctic.  In  the 
far  North  not  only  is  the  ground  continually  cracking  when  the 
temperature  is  changing  and  es])r(  ially  when  it  is  dropping,  but 
near  the  sea  at  least  there  is,  not  always  but  on  occasion,  a  con- 
tinuous and  to  those  in  exposed  situations  a  terrifying  noise.  When 
the  ice  is  being  piled  against  a  polar  coast  there  is  a  high-pitched 
screeching  as  one  cake  slides  over  the  other,  like  the  thousand-times 

*  On  the  arctic  prairies  of  the  mainland  there  remain  for  the  winter  also 
tiM  muBkzBt  and  tbe  grinly  bear.  Of  the  sea  life  only  whales  and  wainnes 
are  known  to  go  souu. 
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cnapTiified  creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge.  There  is  the  erashing  when 
cakes  as  big  as  a  church  wall,  after  being  tilted  on  edge,  finally  pass 
beyond  their  equilibrium  and  topple  down  upon  the  ice;  and  when 
eiftenflive  floes,  pe^aps  six  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  gradually  bend 
imder  the  resisUess  preaeure  of  the  pack  mitil  they  buckle  up  and 
snap,  there  is  a  groaning  as  of  supergianta  in  torment  and  a  boom- 
ing which  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  sounds  like  a  cannonade. 

"The  eternal  polar  silence,"  writes  the  poet  in  his  London  attic. 
But  Shackleton's  men,  as  quoted  in  his  book  "South,"  now  and  again 
commence  their  diary  entries  with  the  words  "din,  Din,  DIN." 
Robert  Service  some  distance  south  of  tlie  arctic  circle  in  a  small 
house  in  the  city  of  Dawson,  wrote  much  of  the  arctic  silence. 
But  we  of  the  far  north  never  forget  tiie  boom  and  screech  and 
roar  of  the  polar  pack. 

The  literaiy  north  i  birrr  n  dismal  and  desolate.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  words  of  mdefinite  meaning  into  which  each  of  us 
reads  what  significance  he  chooses. 

Part  of  my  brinfring  up  was  on  the  level  and  treeless  Dakota 
prairie  where  I  heard  daily  plumts  from  my  mother  expressed  in 
one  or  another  and  stHnetunes  in  all  of  these  adjectives.  She  had 
been  brought  up  within  sight  of  magnificent  snow-capped  moun- 
tains with  deep  purples  and  blues  in  the  folds  of  the  hills,  and  what 
she  was  really  complaining  about  was  that  the  prairies  had  no 
mountains  in  the  distance.  They  were  also  treeless,  but  so  had 
been  my  mother's  mountain  home,  and  she  had  no  longing  for  trees 
and  even  almost  a  dislike  for  them.  I  heard  the  same  complaints 
of  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  prairie  from  our  neighbors. 
They,  like  us,  were  newcomers,  but  from  a  country  of  forest  and 
hill.  No  doubt  they  had  read  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  mountains 
and  were  willing  to  concede  it  in  the  abstract,  but  what  they  were 
lonesome  for  was  the  shade  and  the  rustle  of  trees  and  the  relief 
to  the  eye  of  hedgerows  and  orchards.  To  my  mother  desolation 
meant  absence  of  mountains;  to  them  it  meant  absence  of  trees; 
but  to  me,  brought  up  on  the  prairie,  the  desolation  was  not  per- 
ceived and  the  complaints  were  cries  without  meaning.  When  I 
later  moved  to  a  country  of  hills  and  woods  I  had  a  feeling  of  being 
restrained,  shut  in.  A  mountain  on  the  horison  does  not  trouble  ma 
But  even  to  this  day  when  I  get  close  in  among  them  my  most 
pronounced  feeling  is  that  they  shut  out  the  view.  No  matter  how 
high  the  peak  that  you  climb,  there  are  all  around  other  peaks, 
each  with  its  secret  behind  it.  No  huulscape  is  open,  free,  fair  and 
aboveboard  but  the  level  praine  or  the  wide-stretching  sea. 
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Few  of  the  explorers  of  the  far  north  have  come  from  a  moun- 
tainous country  but  most  of  them  have  been  brought  up  among 
hills  and  woodp.  So  what  they  mean  when  they  call  the  north 
barren  is  that  it  is  devoid  of  trees,  and  when  they  say  desolation  they 
mean  absence  of  cultivation  and  habitations  of  men  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  familiar  with  them.  Two  stories  on  one  subject 
iUustrate  this  completely  and  give,  I  believe,  the  whole  truth  of 
why  we  have  so  often  be^  told  that  the  north  is  barren  and  desolate. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Simpson  had  come  in 
1838  direct  from  his  home  among  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Eng- 
land to  the  limit  of  tlie  forest  area  on  the  arctic  circle,  just  north 
of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Except  for  the  Atlantic  voyage  he  had 
traveled  to  Bear  Lake  ehiollv  if  not  entirely  through  a  country  of 
hills  and  woods,  and  here  fur  ihe  first  time  m  his  life  he  was  face 
to  face  with  the  open  country.  He  came  to  a  lake  about  thirty 
miles  long  surrounded  by  hills  of  vaijed  form.  There  were  trees 
at  the  east  end  but  he  could  see  them  only  in  the  far  distance; 
there  were  trees  at  the  west  end  which  he  probably  did  not  see 
at  all.  He  did  ^vlint  is  customary-  when  a  European  "discovers" 
some  place  to  which  he  has  been  guided  by  the  natives  whose  an- 
cestors have  been  brought  up  in  the  vicinity:  he  gave  the  lake  a 
name.  He  named  it  "Dismal  Lake."  And  in  his  buuk  he  goes 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  language  in  telling  us  how  desolate  and 
dreaiy,  forlorn  and  forbidding,  blasted  and  barren  the  country  was. 

^If  a  centur>'  later  there  grew  up  in  England  a  man  by  the 
name  of  David  Hanbury.  He  did  not  come  to  the  far  north  di- 
rectly from  England  by  a  route  exclusively  through  woods.  For 
one  thing,  he  had  purchased  a  ranch  and  lived  on  it  off  and  on  for 
years  in  Wyoming.  He  was  familiar  with  the  prairie  and  even 
with  the  uninhabited  prairie.  He  had  read  Thomas  Simpson's 
book,  and  the  adjectives  had  made  enough  impression  upon  him  so 
that  when  he  approached  Dismal  lake  he  expected  the  place  to 
live  up  to  its  name.  But  all  Thomas  Simpson  had  really  meant 
when  he  strained  his  vocabulary  was  that  trees  were  absent  or  far 
away  and  that  there  wns  some  snow  on  the  ground.  To  Hanbury 
treelessness  and  a  covering  of  snow  would  not  of  themselves  have 
constituted  desolation.  Perhaps  partly  as  a  reaction  against 
Simpson,  he  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  describes  the  lake  as 
a  wilderness  paradise.  Simpson  chanced  to  come  to  the  lake  in 
wmter  and  Hanbury  in  sunomer,  but  this  was  not  where  the  differ- 
ence lay,  as  Hanbuiy  makes  clear  and  as  I  can  testify  personally. 
For  with  a  familiarity  with  the  prairie  and  with  treeless  mountain 
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equal  to  HanlMiry's,  I  have  lived  a  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Dismal 
Lake  and  visited  it  both  summer  and  winter,  and  I  agree  with 
Hanbury  that  the  man  who  describes  such  a  place  as  dismal,  drso- 
Lite  and  drear>'  i«  tolling  nothing  of  interest  beyond  revealing  the 
peculiar  meaning  which  certain  common  words  have  in  his  mind. 

Those  parts  of  Manitoba  which  produce  more  to  the  acre  of  the 
best  wheat  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  are  still  fre- 
quently described  as  barren  and  desolate  by  visitors  from  a  forest 
country,  even  by  those  who  will  concede  that  it  is  ''the  bread  basket 
of  the  world."  When  land  of  great  money  value  and  acknowledged 
fertility  is  described  as  barren  and  desolate,  we  have  the  k^y  to  the 
common  impression  that  the  north  deserves  these  terms. 

You  will  remember  that  the  North  and  especially  the  stars  as 
seen  in  the  North  are  frequently  referred  to  ns  "rruel."  This  is  a 
purely  subjective  word.  The  surf  that  is  a  delight  to  a  strong 
swimmer  may  seem  cruel  to  a  landlubber  who  falls  in.  It  is  so  with 
the  North.  If  you  are  sufliciently  inept  at  meeting  its  conditions, 
you  may  find  it  as  relentless  as  the  sea,  but  if  yuu  know  its  ways 
you  find  it  exceedingly  friendly  and  homelike. 

One  might  go  on  ahnost  uidefinitely  demolishing  common  con- 
cepts  about  the  North,  but  we  shall  end  with  the  depressing  efifect 
of  arctic  darkness. 

When  I  first  went  North  to  spend  the  winter  of  1906-07,  I  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  hero.  I  had  all  the  wrong  notions  about  the  North, 
or  nearly  all,  for  I  had  read  most  of  the  books  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject.  But,  like  the  typical  explorer,  I  was  brave  and 
prepared  to  fight  the  best  fight  I  knew  how  and  to  die  if  necessary 
for  tlie  advancement  of  science.  (You  see  I  came  from  an  instruc- 
torsbip  in  a  university,  and  "science,"  rather  than  adventure  or  a 
desue  for  the  laurels  of  the  hero-martyr,  loomed  great  before  me.) 
I  discreetly  feared  all  the  terrors  of  the  North  but  I  feared  the 
darkness  most.  For  in  addition  to  the  published  books  I  had  come 
in  contact  with  miners  from  Alaska  who  had  told  me  how  people 
up  there  went  crazy  and  shot  themselves,  either  because  of  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  winter  darkness  or  because  of  the  nervous 
strain  and  insomnia  caused  by  the  "eternal  daylight"  of  summer. 

Fortunately  for  me,  this  winter  was  not  spent  with  men  like 
myself.  In  that  case  we  might  have  hypnotized  each  other  into 
actually  feeling  what  we  expected  to  feel.  I  had  gone  to  an  ap« 
pointed  rendesvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackensie  but  the  ship 
that  was  to  meet  me  there  never  turned  up  and  I,  the  cmly  white 
man  in  the  vicinity,  had  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  Eskimos.  I 
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was  surprised  at  their  kindness,  courtesy  and  hospitality.  I  was 
surprised  at  how  little  conspicuous  were  the  filth  and  other  horrors 
I  had  read  about,  although  there  was  enough  for  literar>'  material 
if  suitably  magnified.  But  what  burpn&ed  mc  most  was  that  the 
8un  was  smldiig  lower  every  day  and  the  darkness  ooming  on  apace 
without  these  benighted  peo|iIe  appeanog  to  worry  at  all  over  the 
circumstance.  Four  of  them  could  speak  broken  English.  As  I 
remember  it  now,  three  out  of  these  four  eipressed  a  frank  surprise 
when  I  intimated  tliat  I  dreaded  the  coming  darknes?;  but  the 
fourth  said  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  thought,  for  he  had  been 
on  whaling  ships  and  had  often  heard  "tenderfeet"  who  were  spend- 
ing iheir  first  winter  in  the  Arctic  talking  about  the  coming  dark- 
ness. He  himself  had  been  put  up  to  it  by  some  miaehievous  per- 
sons to  invent  for  the  benefit  of  these  green  hands  dreadful  stories 
about  the  gloom  of  a  coming  winter.  But  privately  he  regarded 
dread  of  the  darkness  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  white  men  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  noticed  thnt 
the  old  whalers  who  had  been  in  the  North  a  long  time  soon  got 
over  it. 

This  ou^t  to  have  been  encouraging.  But  I  was  so  obsessed 
with  the  "winter  night"  that  I  actually  succeeded  in  working  myself 
into  something  of  a  depression,  and  when,  after  an  absience  of 
several  weeks,  the  sun  came  again,  I  walked  half  a  mile  to  the  top 

of  a  hill  to  get  the  first  possible  glimpse  of  it  and  wrote  in  my 
diary  what  a  cheerful  and  wonderful  sight  it  was.  I  never  did  this 
again.  Now,  after  ten  winters  in  the  North,  the  return  of  the 
sun  is  scarcely  more  impressive  to  me,  though  more  definitely  noted, 
than  the  stopping  of  it  at  the  summer  or  winter  solstice  when  I 
am  living  in  New  York.  And  if  I  make  mention  of  it  in  my  diary 
the  entry  is  never  longer  than  half  a  line  and  is  usually  when  I  am 
on  a  journey  to  indicate  roughly  the  latitude— for  the  day  upon 
which  the  sun  returns  and  the  portion  of  it  visible  abo\'e  the  horizon 
the  first  day  depend  mainly  on  two  factors,  the  latitude  and  the 
refraction,  which  latter  in  turn  depends  in  part  on  temperature. 

I  have  found  that  the  ordinary  ship's  crew  can  be  divided  with 
regard  to  the  arctic  night  into  three  sections:  The  most  intelligent 
men,  such  as  for  instance  young  college  graduates,  can  have  the 
fear  of  the  darkness  explained  away  completely  and  they  will  pass 
their  first  "winter  m^t"  without  any  noticeable  depression.  The 
second  group,  such  as  the  typical  sailor  or  Alaska  miner,  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  how  depressing  the  darkness  is  and  you  can 
esphun  yoiuself  black  in  the  face  without  their  believing  you. 
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They  remember  that  Jones  went  crazy  and  they  have  not  forgotten 
what  Smith  told  them  about  his  first  winter,  and  they  know  they 
are  going  to  be  depressed.  And  they  are  depressed,  to  a  degree  at 
least.  The  third  group  are  such  men  as  Hawaii  Islanders,  Cape 
Verde  Islanders,  or  southern  negroes,  whom  we  frequently  have  in 
our  northern  crews.  They  have  never  heard  of  the  depressing  ef- 
fect of  winter  darknese  and  are  quite  as  ready  to  believe  the  local 
Eskimoe  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  say  that  the  gloom  of  win- 
ter is  imaginary,  as  to  believe  the  forecastle  men  who  are  in  dread  of 
it.  I  have  questioned  every  one  of  the  men  of  this  type  whom  I  have 
met  and  none  of  them  have  noticed  that  they  were  appreciably 
depressed  by  their  first  "arctic  night." 

The  winter  darkness  i^?  to  the  Eskimo  about  what  the  hottest 
period  of  summer  is  Co  the  city  dweller.  The  darknej^s,  as  such, 
may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Eskimo  any  more  than  the  heat,  as 
such,  is  agreeable  to  the  man  of  the  city,  but  to  each  of  them  it 
means  the  vacation  period.  The  clerk  gets  his  two  weeks  in  which 
he  can  go  to  the  seaside  or  to  the  mountains.  The  Eskimo  has 
found  it  inconvenient  to  hunt  during  the  periods  of  extreme  darkness 
and  sees  to  it  that  he  has  laid  by  a  sufficient  store  of  food  to  take 
him  through  for  a  month  or  two.  Having  no  real  work  to  do,  he 
makes  long  journeys  to  visit  his  friends  and,  arrived,  spends  his 
time  in  singing,  dancing  and  revelry.  For  this  reason  most  Eskimos 
look  forward  to  the  winter  darkness  more  than  to  any  other  period. 
The  darkness  of  Christmas  shows  itself  to  be  about  as  depressing 
on  the  north  coast  of  Canada  as  the  darkness  of  midnight  on 
Broadway. 

The  soundest  reasoning  leads  to  the  wrongest  conchisions  when 
the  premises  are  false.  On  the  basis  of  the  Arctic  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Eskimoe  would  be  as  wretched  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  as  theory  makes  them.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
wretched  has  penetrated  to  most  of  us  through  the  uniform  asser- 
tions of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  northern  travelers  and  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  northern  missionaries.  Although  most  explorers  have 
filled  their  books  with  accounts  of  what  a  happy,  carefree  life  is 
led  by  the  Eskimos,  a  few  have  called  them  wretched,  meaning  really 
thereby  that  they  imagine  they  themselves  would  be  wretched  if 
they  had  to  live  as  the  Eskimos  are  livmg.  No  one  of  them  can  have 
failed  to  notice  how  much  leisure  the  Eskimos  have  for  games,  story- 
telling, smgjng,  dancing  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  general,  and 
most  explorers  will  agree  that  an  Eskimo  laughs  as  nrach  in  a  month 
as  the  average  white  man  does  in  a  year.  One  reason  why  the  Es- 
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kimo  is  happy  is  that  in  the  uncivilized  state  he  usually  has  enough 
wholesome  food  to  keep  him  in  perfect  health.  And  if  there  is  a 
royal  road  to  happiness  it  is  through  health.  From  the  missionary 
we  must,  if  we  are  logical,  expect  a  rather  more  pessimistic  picture. 
He  is  by  professiao  a  reformer  and  goes  North  to  improve  eoiiditioiiB; 
11  he  found  them  exceUent  hie  work  would,  by  his  own  confession, 
be  useless.  Some  missionariee  too,  are  so  deeply  religious  (in  the 
orthodox  sense)  that  they  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving that  any  one  can  really  be  happy  unices  he  has  V)een  "saved." 

When  we  realize  that  the  Eskimos  secure  their  living  with  little 
labor  as  compared  with  tlic  rest  of  us,  and  that  they  arc  healthy 
and  happy,  it  dawns  on  us  tliat  they  are  really  inliabiting  a  desir- 
able country.  Nearly  every  close  observer  from  Sir  John  Richard- 
son down  has  pointed  out  that  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
the  relation  of  the  Eskimos  to  the  Indians  south  of  them  has  always 
been  aggressive,  and  though  there  is  fear  on  both  sides,  still  the 
Indians  arc  far  more  frightened  of  the  Eskimos  than  the  Eskimos 
arc  of  the  Indians.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Eskimos  have  not 
been  crowded  by  a  more  powerful  people  into  an  undesirable  place 
which  they  now  inhabit.  There  is  no  more  evidence  that  the 
Eskimos  have  been  crowded  north  by  the  Indians  than  there  is 
evidence  that  the  present  population  of  England  are  living  there 
because  crowded  north  by  the  French. 

But  now  comes  the  paradox  of  human  conservatism  everywhere. 
The  Eskimos  who  inhabit  these  desirable  coast  lands  and  who  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  desirable,  were  as  grounded  in 
the  belief  of  the  desolation  and  lifelessness  of  the  ocean  to  the  north 
of  them  as  were  the  scientists  or  the  explorers.  The  pioneer  side  of 
our  work  consisted  in  testing,  in  tiie  way  wliich  wc  shall  tell,  the 
theory  that  the  ice  floes  of  the  northern  ocean,  no  less  than  the  is- 
lands which  sprinkle  it,  were  capable  of  supporting  life  and  that 
white  men  were  competent  to  demonstrate  it.  The  Eskimos  con- 
sidered theory  and  test  absurd,  and  would  take  no  part  in  it. 

One  attribute  of  a  high  civilization  is  a  development  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  will  to  experiment.  It  is  possible  to  get 
some  white  men  to  tr>'  anything,  no  matter  what  the  ris^k;  but  to 
get  an  Eskimo  to  try  anything  is  not  possible  li  the  venture  seems 
futile  or  dangerous.  We  do  many  things  for  honor  and  glor> ,  for 
science  and  humanity,  and  some  things  for  dare-deviltry;  but  to 
an  Eskimo  dare-deviltry  is  inconceivable  and  he  could  get  neither 
honor  nor  gloiy  from  his  own  people  by  risking  his  life  to  establish 
a  theoiy.  They  would  consider  his  action  merely  silly  and  he  would 
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loee  caste  instead  of  wimuDg  it.  Why  should  a  man  who  lives  in  a 

country  where  seals  aro  abundant  and  caribou  can  be  had  in  addi- 
tion, concern  himself  about  establishing  the  fact  that  seals  are  abun- 
dant in  some  otlier  place  where  caribou  cannot  be  had?  Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast;  and  if  you  have  plenty  of  seals  here,  what 
more  is  there  to  be  gained  if  seals  are  elsewhere?  So  we  had  to 
do  our  work  without  the  assistance  of  the  Eskimos  and  in  a  field 
which  was  as  much  b^oad  tiieir  intellectual  vision  as  the  ice  a 
hundred  miles  offiBhore  was  hei^ond  the  vision  of  their  ejes. 
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CHAPTER  UI 


GOOD-BYE  TO  "CIVILIZATION"  FOB  FIVE  YEAB8 

W  THEN  our  three  ships  sailed  from  the  romanUe  "Qold 
W/  Camp**  of  Nomei  Alaska,  late  in  July,  1913,  northward 
V  T    into  the  polar  ocean,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  our  expedition 
in  only  one  important  respect.   It  was  too  sumptuously  outfitted. 

Forethought  appeared  to  liave  anticipated  every  eventuality.  We 
had  a  plan  r(  ;uiy  for  cwry  accident:  if  plan  A  went  wrong,  then 
plan  B  would  substituted.  We  had  a  staff  of  thirteen  scientific 
specialists  to  look  after  the  gathering  uf  mfurmation  each  in  his 
own  department.  Hiere  was  a  good  man,  ably  assisted,  in  com- 
mand of  each  of  our  ships,  and  in  the  Karluk,  in  which  I  sailed,  I 
had  Captain  "Bob"  Bartlett  *  with  the  reputation  of  the  world's  best 
ice  master,  tiie  confidence  of  the  crew,  and  his  alternative  replies 
to  any  suggestion  or  order  of  mine — "Right  sir!"  when  he  felt 
formal  and  the  crew  were  within  earshot;  otherwise  "Don't  you 
worry — leave  it  to  me!" 

The  trouble  was,  there  seemed  nothing  left  for  the  commander 
of  such  an  expedition  to  do.  "He  spake,  and  it  was  so"  promised 
to  be  the  story  of  our  enterprise.  There  may  be  much  to  be  said 
for  the  fiat  method  of  creating  a  universe,  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  interesting.  I  feared  I  should  be  actually  bored 
by  all  that  smooth-working  machinery. 

My  fears  on  this  score  began  to  be  gradually  removed.  First, 
the  thirty-ton  gasoline  scliooncr,  Alaska,  under  command  of  Dr.  R. 
M.  Anderson,  had  trouble  with  her  engine  and  had  to  put  into 
Teller,  ninety  miles  north  of  Nome,  for  repairs.  Then  a  gale  came 
up  and  our  two  remaining  ships  separated.  This  was  because 
Captain  Peter  Bernard  of  the  Mary  Sachg  (30  tons,  twui  propellers, 
gasoline  power),  with  the  advantage  of  local  experience,  believed  in 
keeping  his  ship  near  shore,  and  did  so,  while  Captain  Bartlett, 
a  "deep-sea  skipper"  from  the  Atlantic,  ?tnirk  for  the  open  sea. 

It  was  a  lively  gale.  Our  250-ton  Kaiiuk  was  carrying  more 
than  she  should  below  decks,  and  on  deck  she  had  150  tons  with 

*  For  a  biief  "Who's  Who"  of  the  e]q[>editioo,  see  the  appendix. 
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which  she  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  sail  had  there  been 
at  the  port  of  Nome  rigid  inspectore  unwilling  to  except  an  explor- 
ing vessel  from  the  rules  that  are  supposed  to  promote  the  safety 
of  ships  at  sea.  She  was  so  deep  in  the  water  with  her  heavy 
cargo  that  her  decks  were  nearly  awash,  and  in  spite  of  good 
seamanship,  crashing  waves  orcasionally  Rot  a  blow  at  the  deck 
cargo,  eventually  shifting  it  enough  to  make  her  considerably 
lop-sided.  Things  were  getting  interesting  when,  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours  of  a  heavy  sea,  we  got  into  the  shelter  of  Cape 
Thompson.  I  don't  believe  the  skipper  would  have  liked  to  admit 
that  we  were  running  in  for  shelter  as  8ueh|  and  so  the  understand- 
ing was  that  we  fnilled  in  there  to  wait  for  the  Mary  Sachs  and 
to  buy  dogs  and  dog-feed.  To  get  these  ccxninodities  we  followed 
up  along  the  land  to  Point  Hope. 

Point  Hope  is  just  beyond  the  reach  of  tourists  and  of  the 
journalists  who  write  fascinating  magazine  articles  about  "primi- 
tive people  untouched  by  civilization."  It  lies  in  that  tame  inter- 
mediate zone  where  missionaries,  equipped  with  victrolas  and  sup- 
plied by  yearly  shipments  of  canned  goods,  labor  heroically  for 
the  betterment  of  the  natives,  who  realize  that  they  are  badly  ofif 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  told  about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  our  world  that  it  should  take  the  efforts  of  so  many  self-den3ring 
people  to  awaken  the  wretched  to  a  consciousness  of  their  wretch- 
edness. 

We  occupied  twenty  or  thirty  hours  in  buying  a  few  dogs  and 
a  great  deal  of  walrus  meat  for  dog-feed  at  the  village  of  Point 
Hope,  and  we  also  engaged  two  Eskimo?.  Pauyurak  and  Asatsiak. 
It  was  my  intention  to  hire  a  number  of  Eskimos  eventually,  but  I 
preferred  to  pick  them  up  farther  east,  where  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  have  known  many  since  they  were  children. 

I  should  have  liked  to  wait  for  the  Afary  Sachs  which  pre- 
sumably was  behmd  us,  but  our  gale  had  beak  blowing  from  the 
north  and  it  was  likely  that  the  ice  was  on  its  way  ^ough  still 
unseen  and  possibly  distant.  It  seemed  better  to  get  along  east 
toward  Point  Barrow  before  the  ice  should  block  the  way,  leaving 
the  Sachs  to  follow,  if  indeed  she  were  behind.  For  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  northeastward  we  had  a  beam  wind  from  the  northwest 
and  open  water.  But  the  swell  was  gradually  subsiding,  so  we 
knew  the  ice  could  not  be  far  away. 

It  is  a  principle  of  esthetics  that  you  like  what  you  are  used 
to,  and  that  nothing  is  so  horrible  as  the  absolutely  strange.  We 
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are  told  by  Plutarch  that  Hannibal's  general?^  had  heard  much 
before  leaving  Carthage  of  the  ugliness  nf  Alpine  mountains  but 
that  when  they  came  in  sight  of  them  the  grewsomcness  far  ex- 
ceeded their  worst  fears.  Similarly  we  southerners  who  have  heard 
much  of  the  liorrors  of  the  ice,  and  who  associate  it  with  such 
tragedieB  as  the  wieek  of  the  Titame  or  the  death  through  stanra- 
tioD  of  Sir  John  FrankliD's  hundred  men,  are  likely  to  feel  about 
the  polar  pack  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it  that  same  sense 
of  imaginings  verified.  But  after  years  of  friendly  dealing  with 
the  iee,  seddng  my  food  upon  its  surface  or  at  its  margin,  walking 
upon  it  by  day  and  camping  upon  it  comfortably  at  night,  I  am 
as  much  at  ease  amonK  its  floating  cakes  as  the  Swiss  are  among 
the  Alps  that  horrified  Hannibal's  African  generals.  I  have  the 
feeling  when  I  come  to  the  ice  from  the  open  ocean  that  one  native 
to  forests  may  have  when  he  comes  to  a  wooded  country  after  a 
journey  over  the  prairie.  I  imagine  Bartlett  felt  much  as  I  did. 
I  did  not  ask  him. 

I  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  prairie,  so  I  am  always  at 
home  there.  I  have  spent  eleven  years  in  close  contact  with  the 
polar  ice  and  shall  always  be  at  home  there  whenever  I  am  able 
to  get  back  to  it.  I  am  at  home  also  in  the  big  cities,  for  I  got 
to  them  before  I  was  yet  mature  and  have  lived  in  them  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  But  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  feel  at  home  either 
in  a  forest  or  in  a  mountainous  countr>',  for  my  experience  with  them 
has  never  been  long  enough  for  mc  to  become  acclimated.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  more  distinctly  the  feeling  of  home- 
coming than  I  did  when,  near  Wainwright  Inlet,  the  first  line  of 
white  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  I  climbed  from  the  deck  well 
up  the  rigging  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  pack. 

While  the  appearance  of  the  ice  was  friendly  and  familiar,  it 
was  in  another  sense  not  propitious,  for  it  meant  delay.  The  north- 
west coast  of  Alaska  between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow  is 
shallow  inshore,  without  a  real  harbor  anywhere.  The  nortlierly 
wind  had  brought  in  from  afar  the  ice  which  three  or  four  days 
before  had  been  out  of  sight  from  the  entire  (oast,  as  we  later 
learned  from  the  natives.  Now  it  was  coming  in  at  a  speed  of 
perhaps  a  mile  an  hour.  It  had  abeady  struck  the  coast  ahead 
of  us,  and  as  we  proceeded  the  space  of  open  water  became  narrower 
imtil  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Point  Barrow  there  was  no 
chance  for  further  progress.  Bartlett  accordingly  put  the  nose 
of  the  shq>  against  a  big  iee  cake,  saying  to  me  that  now  that  we 
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had  to  stop  anyhow,  wc  might  as  well  use  the  opportunity  to  teach 
our  "bunch  of  scientific  tenderfeet"  that  fresh  water  could  be  got 
from  sea  ice. 

This  remark  recalled  a  series  of  episodea  begiiining  in  an  im- 
pressive fltiite  in  a  London  hotel  where  I  had  gone  to  call  on  Sir 
John  Murray,  who  at  that  tirac  divided  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
the  honor  of  being  considered  by  scientific  men  the  leading  living 
authority  on  orcanography.  1  was  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  special  scientific  equipment  and  a  few  experts  for  our 
technical  staff,  for,  the  expedition  being  British,  we  desired  to  get 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  posrible,  such  men  as  were 
not  available  in  Canada.  On  the  advice  of  my  friend,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bruce,  Director  of  the  Scottish  Oceanographical  Laboratory,  and, 
80  far  as  polar  waters  were  concerned,  a  more  trustworthy  adviser 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  I  had  already  selected  as  the 
occanographcr  for  the  expedition  James  Murray,  who  had  been 
biologist  with  Sliackleton  on  his  first  Antarctic  expedition.  Before 
serving  with  Shackleton  James  Murray  had  been  associated  with 
Sir  John  Murray  in  the  Scottish  Lochs  Survey.  We  had  now  gone 
to  call  on  Sir  John  for  advice  as  to  the  proper  equipment  to  cany 
and  what  problems  to  stress  in  our  work.  After  a  technical  discus^ 
sion  of  two  or  three  hours  as  to  various  forms  of  sounding-machines, 
dredges,  nets  and  other  paraphernalia  for  ocean  investigation,  Sir 
John  ordered  refreshments  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  listening 
to  his  reminiscences  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  "which  discovered 
a  new  world  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  "  and  his  later  ocean  ad- 
ventures. 

Among  the  stories  told  by  Sir  John  was  one  of  a  cruise  in  north- 
ern waters,  I  think  north  of  Norway  or  perhaps  farther  east.  On 
tiiis  occasion  they  ran  short  of  fresh  water  and  something  was 

wrong  with  the  distilling  apparatus,  so  that  the  ship's  company 
were  in  ciifficuUies.  The  sea  where  they  were  was  mainly  open,  but 
here  and  there  were  small  scattered  floes,  and  off  on  the  horizon 
they  could  see  ice  blink,  indicating  that  more  extensive  ice  was 
lying  just  beyond  range  of  vision.  It  occurred  to  Sir  John,  he  told 
us,  that  possibly  this  more  extensive  ice  might  have  been  formed 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  for  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  ocean  currents  he  thought  it  not  at  all  improbable  that 
ice  which  liad  hiin  in  tlie  mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers  the  previous 
spring  might  now  be  floating  somewhere  in  their  vicinity,  although 
the  distance  was  considerable.  lie  spoke  of  this  possibility  to  the 
captain,  and  the  ship  steered  towards  the  ice  blink  and  presently 
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found  itself  among  substantial  floes.  They  nosed  carefully  up  to 
one  of  them.  On  exuuiuiation  tlicy  were  gratified  to  find  that  this 
was  "river  ice  from  which  they  could  get  fresh  water." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Sir  John  how  he  knew  it  was  river  ioe, 
and  was  dnmbfoimded  by  his  reply:  "It  was  obvious,"  he  said,  "for 
the  water  on  top  was  nearly  fresh  and  the  ice  itself,  except  on 
the  edges  where  the  spray  had  been  dashing  on  it,  also  tasted 
fresh."  In  spite  of  being  the  greatest  hving  oceanographer.  Sir 
John  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  which  I  then  supposed  to  be  well- 
known  to  all  polar  explorers,  that  sea  ice  becomes  fresh  during  the 
period  intervening  between  its  formation  and  ^e  end  of  the  first 
smnmer  thereafter. 

Here  we  might  digress  again  to  comment  on  one  of  the  differ* 
CDces  between  an  art  and  a  science.  Among  polar  explorers  are 
some  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  history  of  Britain  since  Elizabeth, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  histories  of  many  of  the  other  seafaring  countries. 
Most  of  these  explorers  have  been  great  sailors  and  gallant  gentle- 
men; some  of  them,  such  as  Franklin  and  Pear>',  have  scarcely 
been  sailors  in  the  proper  sense,  though  their  careers  have  not  been 
for  that  reason  any  less  honorable  nor  less  honored.  But  few  of 
them  have  been  scientists,  and  polar  exploration  has  never  been  a 
science.  It  has  been  rather  something  between  an  art  and  a  sport. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  co<le  of  the  scientist  to  publish  at  once 
for  the  use  of  the  world  every  secret,  whether  of  fundamental 
principle  or  of  technique.  But  it  is  no  violation  of  the  ethics  of  a 
craft  or  of  a  sport  to  keep  secret  and  to  employ  exclusively  for  one's 
self  and  one's  immediate  associates  such  knowledge  as  one  has. 
I  once  asked  Feaiy  why  he  had  not  published  certain  things  that 
we  were  talking  about,  and  his  reply  was»  "My  dear  boy,  I  am 
not  printing  anything  until  I  have  got  the  Pole."  It  was  only 
after  he  had  reached  the  Pole  and  after  he  bad  retired  that  he  wrote 
his  book,  ''Secrets  of  Polar  Travel." 

I  have  found,  since  the  point  first  came  to  my  attention,  that 
although  some  polar  explorers  knew  that  sea  ice  becomes  fresh  a 
large  number  never  discovered  it.  In  view  of  this  it  is  really  not  so 
astonishing  that  Sir  John  Murray,  although  he  had  been  a  student  of 
the  ocean  all  his  life,  had  overlooked  this  fact;  for,  after  all,  his  work 
had  been  done  mainly  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  There  are 
few  thinei  considered  more  certain  than  that  the  ocean  is  salt,  and 
there  is  no  inference  more  logical  (although  no  inference  is  ever 
really  logical  I  than  that  tlie  ice  of  salt  water  must  also  be  salt. 

Because  of  his  position  as  leading  authority  on  the  subject 
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and  because  I  had  already  approached  him  in  the  attitude  of  one 
who  knows  little  and  hopes  to  learn  much,  I  felt  reluctant  about 
expiammg  to  Sir  John  my  knowledge  of  the  freshness  of  sea  ice. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  always  a  delkate  matter  to  spcnl  a  good  story 
by  taking  away  the  point  of  it.  However,  I  tried  in  a  diffident 
way  to  eaqylain  that  I  also  had  had  the  idea  of  the  saltness  of  sea 
iee  when  I  first  went  North,  but  that  I  had  learned  from  yjilrininM 
that  it  was  fresh,  through  observing  that  they  COmUKHlly  make 
their  drinking  water  from  it  and  that  this  drinking  water  is  per- 
fectly fresh  to  the  taste.  Also  I  suggested  that  if  there  were  any 
salt  it  would  appear  when  one  makes  tea,  for  the  quality  of  water 
is  then  peculiarly  apparent.  We  had  used  it  for  five  Arctic  winters, 
I  said,  without  ever  finding  any  salty  flavor  in  the  tea,  except 
where  we  had  chosen  ice  that  had  been  dashed  by  salt  spray  so 
late  in  the  fall  that  the  spray  had  froaen  on  the  outside.  Even 
then  fresh  water  could  be  secured  by  chipping  off  the  outer  or  qiray 
layer  and  using  the  inside  of  the  piece. 

Indeed,  I  don't  think  I  got  quite  so  far  as  this  in  my  eq>lana* 
tion  when  I  noticed  that  Sir  John  was  not  looking  responsive.  Some 
interruption  occurred,  and  he  changed  the  topic.  Evidently  he 
cared  for  no  information  from  mc  on  this  subject  and  had  no  idea 
that  what  I  was  telling  him  was  anything  more  than  some  unsup- 
ported heresy  of  mine.  As  we  walked  to  our  hotel  I  commented 
to  James  Murray  upon  bow  extraordinary  it  was  that  this  eminent 
oceanograpber  diid  not  know  the  freshness  of  sea  ice.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  my  companion  agreed  with  me  and  did  not  realise 
until  months  later  that  he  had  received  my  remarks  in  the  silenoe 
of  disbelief. 

One  day  at  Nome,  when  the  Karluk  was  lying  in  the  roadstead 
loading  up,  I  received  a  written  request  on  behalf  of  the  scientific 
staff  to  meet  tliem  at  a  certain  hour  to  discuss  the  equipment  of 
the  Karluk.  1  thought  at  first  it  was  the  scientific  equipment  they 
wanted  to  discuss,  and  it  seemed  to  me  rather  late  in  the  day, 
since  nothing  of  that  sort  could  very  well  be  purchased  at  Nome. 
It  turned  out  that  what  they  had  on  theur  minds  was  the  water 
tanks  of  the  ship.  They  pointed  out  to  me  that  on  the  voyage  from 
Victoria  to  Nome,  while  they  had  not  actually  gone  short  of  fresh 
water,  they  had  been  obliged  to  be  very  careful  with  it.  They 
had  had  enough,  for  instance,  to  wash  their  faces  with,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  take  tlieir  baths  exclusively  with  salt  water. 
If  the  voyage  had  been  a  little  longer  they  would  have  had  to 
wash  even  their  faces  and  hands  in  salt  water,  reserving  the  fresh 
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water  entirely  for  cookinjr  and  drinking.  It  seemed  to  them  there- 
fore that  I  should  do  something  about  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  fresh  water  tanks. 

This  proposition  astottnded  me.  I  had  coondered  cmfiiUy  the 
capacity  of  the  tanks  in  relation  to  the  vcyyage  from  Victoria  to 
Nome,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Atlantic  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  In  consultation  with  Bartlett  I  liad  decided 
that  the  tanks  would  be  adequate  even  for  this  voyage,  and  now 
that  we  had  reached  Nome  and  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  polar 
sea,  it  had  appeared  to  me  that  all  doubts  were  over.  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  only  a  few  hundred  miles  until  we  should  be 
among  the  polar  ice.  I  said  that  the  ordinary  method  of  naviga* 
tion  in  Aladca  is  to  follow  the  land  as  you  proceed  eastward,  never 
going  far  from  shore  and  always  keeping  between  the  land  and  the 
ice.  We  could  go  inshore  for  water  at  any  time,  but  if  we  went 
too  far  ofifshore  and  got  beset,  we  should  always  be  able  to  get 
fresh  water  off  the  ice  itself. 

At  this  point  Murray  became  party  spokesman.  He  said  that 
in  winter  it  would  be  easy  to  get  snow  for  cooking  and  drinking, 
but  thaL  in  summer  there  would  be  no  t>uow  on  the  sea  ice,  and  that 
if  the  ship  became  hemmed  in  by  floes  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  land,  we  could  have  no  way  of  getting 
drinking-water.  When  he  had  been  in  the  Antarctic  with  Shackle- 
ton  they  had  sometimes  used  ice  for  cooking,  but  that  was  different, 
for  it  was  always  glacier  ire  they  used.  It  was  well  known  there 
are  no  icebergs  or  fragments  of  glacier  ice  in  the  sea  north  of 
Alaska.  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  I  might  possibly  consider  it 
to  smack  of  insubordination,  but  that  he  had  been  constrained 
to  tell  the  other  members  of  the  scientific  staff  in  this  connection 
about  my  interview  with  Sir  John  Murray,  where  he  had  huDself 
been  present  and  where  Sir  John,  who  was  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  ocean  living,  had  dismissed  as  ridiculous  my  suggestion  that 
salt  water  ice  became  fresh.  It  was  cmly  then  I  recalled  the  silence 
of  James  Murray  on  that  walk  home. 

It  turned  out  impossible  for  me  to  convince  my  staff  that  it 
would  be  safe  on  the  score  of  drinking  water  to  take  a  ship  out 
among  the  ocean  ice.  A  mmiber  of  them  were  prepared  to  resign, 
considering  that  a  person  so  lacking  in  judgment  and  discretion 
as  to  be  willing  to  take  an  entire  ship's  company  into  a  position 
where  they  might  all  die  of  thirst  must  be  in  general  unsuitable 
for  the  command  of  any  arctic  expedition. 

Had  I  known  in  advance  the  topic  of  the  meeting  I  should  have 
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suggested  that  Bartlett  be  present.  I  now  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  about  his  experience  iHth  getting  fresh  water  off  sea  ice.  He 
replied  that  it  was  well  known  among  the  Newfoundland  sealers 
that  you  could  always  get  it  and  that  they  never  carried  large 
fresh  water  tanks  on  that  account.  In  fact,  there  had  never  been 
n  ^ime  when  Bartlett  did  not  know  that  salt  water  ice  became 
fresh. 

At  the  time  Bartlett  thought  lie  would  have  no  trouble  in  con- 
vincing the  scientific  staff,  but  he  told  me  later  that  he  had  had  "a 
hell  of  a  time  to  get  some  of  that  crowd  to  see  reason."  He  did 
succeed  in  a  measure,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  I  heard  nothing 
further  about  the  sise  of  the  tanks,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
incident  when  his  remark  about  "showing  our  bunch  of  scientist 
tenderfeet  that  ocean  ice  is  fresh"  recalled  the  whole  train  of 
events. 

After  the  ship  had  been  tied  to  a  floe,  the  first  ofl5cer,  John 
Anderson,  went  "ashore"  on  the  ice,  dragging  the  end  of  a  long 
rubber  hose  to  a  small  pond  on  the  surface  about  ten  yards  from 
the  edge,  and  water  was  pumped  in  till  all  our  fresh  water  tanks 
were  full. 

The  next  meal  was  a  triumph  for  the  staff.  Somebody  remarked 
that  the  coffee  was  bad,  and  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  food 
was  more  or  less  spoiled  through  being  too  salty.  When  the  cook 
informed  us  that  it  must  be  because  of  the  water,  a  sampling 
brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was  indubitably  brackish.  There  were 
several  remarks  passed  then  about  the  probability  of  the  laws  of 
nature  working  on  polar  expeditions  as  they  did  elsewhere,  and 
Scripture  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  salt  is  not  likely  to  Um  its 
savor. 

This  miscarriage  hurt  Bartlett  more  than  it  did  me,  for  a  man 
who  commands  sailors  for  years  finds  it  useful  and  almost  neces- 
sary to  appear  infallible.  But  we  were  both  soon  justified.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  mate,  being  a  new  man,  had  taken  water 
from  a  pond  near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the  floe  to  have  been  filled 
with  salt  spray  during  the  recent  gale.  The  ship's  tank  had  to  be 
emptied  and  the  hose  carried  a  few  yards  to  another  pond  remote 
enough  from  the  edge  so  that  the  water  in  it  was  produced  either 
by  the  falling  of  rain  upon  the  floe  or  directly  by  the  sunshine. 
The  tanks  were  then  filled  with  p^ectly  fresh  water,  and  that 
trouble  was  over. 

When  we  tied  up  to  the  floe  we  had  a  sea  of  scattered  ice  behind, 
^ut  ahead  between  us  and  Point  Barrow  everything  was  packed 
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tight.  It  was  only  a  question  of  hours,  if  the  wind  remained  in 
the  same  northerly  quarter,  until  wc  should  be  as  closely  hemmed 
in  from  behind  as  we  were  before.  The  wind  did  not  change,  and 
by  noon  the  next  day  every  thing  was  so  closely  pressed  together 
that  we  felt  sure  of  being  ableto  valk  ashore,  although  the  distance 
was  several  miles.  We  had  drifted  ahead  smce  tying  up  and  the 
village  of  Cape  Smythe  now  lay  only  about  twenty-five  miles 
ahead.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  walk  to  land  and 
tiien  up  the  beach  to  make  some  purchases  in  the  village  and  pos- 
sibly to  hire  some  Eskimos,  these  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Karluk 
whenever  the  ice  opened  again  so  she  could  proceed.  Thus  we 
might  save  a  day  or  two  of  time.  To  give  Dr.  Mackay  a  chance 
to  compare  the  Arctic  with  the  Antarctic,  I  invited  him  to  come 
with  me.  A  dog  sled  carrying  a  canoe  for  use  in  an  emergency 
accompanied  us  ashm,  but  we  found  not  the  least  trouble  in  hop- 
ping from  cake  to  cake  even  in  places  where  there  was  a  little 
water  separating  them,  and  finally  from  the  last  cake  to  the  beach. 
The  sled  with  the  boat  returned  to  the  Karluk  and  we  started  on 
our  walk  northeastward. 

The  first  thing  the  Doctor  noticed  was  the  prairie-like  character 
of  the  land,  for  grass  covered  everything.  I  think  he  almost  hoped 
at  first  that  this  was  the  exception,  but  by  the  time  we  bad  walked 
a  few  miles  over  a  country  something  between  a  prairie  and  a 
meadow  he  finally  asked  if  all  the  Arctic  was  like  thiB.  It  did  not 
come  at  all  up  to  his  expectations;  or,  rather,  it  did  not  come 
down  to  his  expectations.  He  had  been  reading  the  literature  of 
arctic  exploration  from  childhood.  Et<?rnal  ice  and  everlasting 
snow,  silence  and  desolation  were  what  he  expected.  When  he 
found  instead  green  grass,  twittering  birds  and  buzzmg  mosquitoes, 
he  felt  like  one  who  runs  a  long  way  expecting  to  see  a  fire  and 
finds  no  houses  burning.  I  was  able  to  reconcile  him  to  the  sit- 
uation somewhat  by  promising  in  due  course  winter  blissardSi  fairly 
low  temperatures,  and  a  few  worthy  difficulties. 

But  it  was  clear  that  his  general  feeling  remained  one  of  disap- 
pointment, if  not  disdain.  This  was  nearly  the  most  northerly 
point  of  contmcntal  North  .America,  and  it  measured  up  to  neither 
the  books  that  he  had  read  nor  the  Antarctic  in  which  he  had 
spent  a  year.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  although  in  appearance 
the  Antarctic  does  come  more  nearly  up  to  story-book  standards, 
it  is  an  easier  country  to  deal  with,  especially  for  those  who  come 
to  it  burdened  with  the  heroic  ideals  of  the  classic  explorer.  Peary 
has  made  this  clear  in  various  of  his  books  and  other  writingis. 
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On  the  way  to  Cape  Smythe  the  Doctor  and  I  met  a  party  of 
Eskimos  tending  one  of  their  herds  of  domestic  reindeer.  We 
walked  among  the  herd  and  found  ihem  fat,  considering  the  season, 
and  much  tamer  than  range  cattle  in  places  like  Montana  or  Al- 
berta, altliough  not  so  tame  that  you  could  walk  up  and  tough 
them.  Commonly  th^  allowed  you  to  get  within  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  and  then  moved  quietly  away.  The  Doctor  ran  after  some  of 
them,  pretending  he  was  trying  to  catch  them,  and  they  just  kept 
out  of  his  reach.  Very  likely  they  were  used  to  being  similarly 
pursued  by  the  ij^^alf™"  children.  Incidentally  I  learned  that  one 
of  the  Eskimo  owners  now  had  ahmit  a  thousand  head  of  reindeer. 
As  there  were  many  other  Eskimos  willing  to  buy  them  from  him 
for  twenty-five  dollars  per  head  paid  in  furs,  and  as  he  was  a  clever 
trader  and  could  easily  have  made  on  the  furs  an  additional  profit, 
we  can  say  that  his  property  in  reindeer  alone  was  worth  over 
125,000.  This  Eskimo,  named  Takpuk,  was  also  doing  whaling  on 
a  large  scale  and  employing  others  to  trap  for  him,  so  that  he  had 
in  his  service  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  was,  thtt^fore, 
both  for  wealth  and  enterprise  a  remarkable  exception  to  what  we 
suppose  Eskimos  to  be,  althoui^  not  so  much  of  an  exception  to 
what  Eskimos  really  are. 

At  Cape  Smythc  I  was  among  old  friends.  I  knew  most  of  its 
three  or  four  hundred  Eskimos,  and  the  Europeans  were  either 
friends  or  acquaintances.  In  the  Government  school  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  G.  W.  Cram,  and  at  what  had  formerly  been  the  whaling  sta- 
tion but  is  now  mainly  a  trading  establishment  were  my  old  and  very 
real  friends  Charles  D.  Brower,  Jack  Hadley,  and  Fred  Hopson, 
Mr.  Brower  bdng  the  resident  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Cape 
Smythe  Whaling  &  Trading  Company. 

During  the  next  two  days  I  engaged  the  single  Eskimo,  Katak- 
tovik,  and  the  married  man,  Kurraluk,  with  his  wife,  Keruk,  and 
their  two  children.  I  also  engaged  Hadley;  and  there  were  many 
reasons  why  I  wanted  him.  For  one  tiling,  all  my  Karluk  men  were 
new  in  the  Arctic  except  Bartlett,  and  Bartlett  came  from  a  part 
of  the  Arctic  where  conditions  are  so  fundamentally  different  from 
what  they  are  around  Alaska  that  I  felt  the  need  of  at  least  one 
man  with  whom  I  could  talk  over  local  conditions  with  a  certainty 
that  he  had  the  knowledge  necessary  to  criticise  my  own  ideas 
and  give  opinions  of  value.  I  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Hadley's 
judgment,  both  because  of  the  sort  of  man  he  was  and  because 
he  had  been  living  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  acquiring  experience 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  eaqierience  was  of  all  sorts.  He 
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The  Adaptability  of  the  Skin  Boat. 

(1)  Umiak  bvine  hauled  on  sled.    (2)  Umiiik  imdrr  paddlos  in  narrow  shore  lead. 
(3)  Umiuk  raiHod  on  rdge  to  shiHd  goods  from  rain. 
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bad  been  tnqiper  and  trader,  and  a  wbaler  botb  on  board  abips  and 

with  the  Eskimoa  m  tbeir  skin-boatB. 

This  last  was  an  important  consideration,  for  I  look  upon  tbe 
Eskimo  skin  boat,  as  do  all  those  in  Al:\?ka  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  it,  as  the  one  boat  suited  for  use  among  ice.  Such  a 
skin  boat,  or  umiak,  wiien  thirty  feet  long,  which  is  a  common 
size,  will  carr>'  a  cargo  much  larger  than  a  28-foot  whale-boat, 
although  the  whale-boat  is  three  or  four  times  as  heavy.  And  the 
wbale-boat  besides  is  very  fragile.  Wben  tbe  ordinary  clinker^ 
boilt  wbale-boat  is  moving  at  a  speed  of  sue  miles  an  bonr  it  is 
easily  stove  by  contact  with  even  a  small  fragment  of  floating  ice, 
while  an  Eskimo  skin-boat  going  at  the  same  speed  can  bump 
into  ice  of  almost  any  shape  or  size  without  inju^^^  With  a  whale- 
boat  it  is  as  if  the  ice  were  struck  by  an  egg-shell;  with  a  skin-boat 
it  is  as  if  it  were  struck  by  a  football.  In  one  case  there  is  a 
crash  and  a  dead  stop;  in  the  other  a  thump  and  a  rebound.  And 
if  the  wniak  suffers  bijur>'  it  ia  merely  a  eracked  rib  that  can  be 
replaced,  or  a  bole  in  tbe  skin  wbicb  can  be  patcbed  witb  needle 
and  thread.  An  nmiak  capable  of  carrying  more  than  a  ton  of 
freight  can  be  carried  over  land  or  solid  ice  by  two  men,  and  if 
placed  on  a  low  sled  of  the  type  used  for  such  boats  it  can  be 
pulled  alone:  by  three  or  four  dogs,  or  two  or  three  men. 

Any  one  who  goes  to  the  polar  regions  in  ships  realizes  that  any 
ship,  no  matter  what  the  strength  or  wliat  the  style  of  construction, 
will  be  broken  by  ice  pressure  if  the  pressure  comes  in  any  but  a 
certain  way.  If  a  sbip  is  wedge-shaped  like  tbe  From,  or  is  semi- 
circular in  cross-section  like  tbe  RwmveU,  sbe  may  be  lifted  up  liy 
ice  pressure  if  the  ice  is  so  low  tbat  it  strikes  her  below  ber  line 
of  greatest  diameter.  But  as  ber  greatest  diameter  is  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  water,  and  as  some  ice  cakes  are  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  out  of  water,  it  is  generally  luck  that  determines 
whether  the  pressure  is  so  applierl  as  to  lift  the  ship  or  to  crush  her. 

Peary  says  that  "any  vessel  navigating  in  polar  waters  may  at 
any  time  be  crushed  so  suddenly  that  nothing  below  can  be  saved."  * 
I  am  glad  Peary  puts  tbis  so  clearly,  for  altbougb  I  know  of  no 
wbaling  captain  or  experienced  ice  traveler  wbo  is  of  any  otber 
opinion,  still,  there  is  among  arm-cbair  explorers  a  very  common 
belief  that  ships  of  a  certain  design  or  strength  are  immune  against 
being  crushed. 

Realizing  this,  I  was  naturally  particular  about  providing  not 
only  the  plans  but  tiie  equipment  for  retreat  towards  land  in  such 
♦"Secrete  of  Polar  Travel,"  by  R.  E.  Peary,  p.  109. 
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an  event.  The  central  item  In  any  such  eqmpment.  In  my  opInloD, 

should  be  the  skin-boat.  If  a  ship  is  crushed  by  rapidly  moving  and 

tumbling  ice  floes  in  the  iummer,  a  retreat  from  her  with  any  equip- 
ment may  become  dangerous.  But  if  slie  is  broken  in  winter,  then  the 
process  of  breaking  up  is  fairly  sure  to  be  slow,  giving  ample  time 
to  place  on  reasonably  stable  ice  in  the  vicinity  any  equipment  that 
one  cares  to  save.  The  crew  of  the  Karluk  would  be  about  thirty, 
and  a  typical  skin-boat  will  carry  about  that  many  people.  Ac- 
cordingly I  purchased  an  umiak  and  planned  that  In  case  of  danger 
it  would  be  the  first  thing  saved  and  phiced  on  the  ice.  If  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  occurred  in  winter  the  umiak  would  be  put  on  a  low 
sledge,  which  I  also  bou^t  for  the  purpose,  and  hauled  towards  shore 
over  the  ice  either  by  men  or  by  dogs.  As  shown  in  the  adjoining  il- 
lustrations, we  frequently  travel  with  such  a  boat  hauled  by  five  or 
six  dogs  and  carrying  inside  of  it  all  the  camp  equipment  of  the  party. 

And  along  with  this  boat  I  wanted  Hadley,  who  through  much 
experience  was  not  only  a  master  in  the  handling  of  skin-boats 
but  knew  how  to  make  and  repair  ihem.  Of  course  our  Eskimos 
were  familiar  with  these  things  but  theb  knowledge  would  not  be 
so  useful  in  a  party  of  white  men  as  the  knowledge  of  a  man  like 
Hadley  who  had  also  the  ability  to  explain  and,  if  necessary,  to 
command.  The  boat  and  Hadley  were  therefore  taken  partly  as 
insurance  against  a  by  no  means  improbable  breaking  of  our  ship. 

We  spent  two  days  very  pleasantly  as  pucsts  of  Afr.  Browcr  at  his 
station.  After  my  purchases  for  the  ship's  use  had  been  made,  I  bought 
some  Eakiino  ethnological  specimeas  and  in  particular  a  clay  pot  which 
Mr.  Brower  had  been  able  to  seeure  for  me.  Although  on  prerious  expe- 
ditions I  had  dug  up  bushels  of  fragments  of  elay  pots,  I  had  found  no 
unbroken  specimen.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have 
d()iil>t<Hl  that  the  Eskimos  of  northern  Alaska  made  clay  pots  at  all 
and  iu  view  of  their  rarity  iu  any  event,  this  was  something  of  a  prize. 
Another  ranarkable  specimen  was  a  lip  button,  or  labret,  made  of  "Amer- 
lean  jade"  (jadite).  This  beautiful  stone  is  one  of  the  toughest  and 
least  workable,  and  Still  the  ancient  Eskimos  made  adsesi  Imives  and 
ornaments  of  it. 

The  custom  of  wearing  lip  buttons,  like  any  other  fashion  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar,  seems  to  us  strange  and  possibly  grotesque.  Ae» 
cording  to  tradition,  the  Eskimo  women  used  to  wear  them,  but  in 
historic  times  they  have  been  used  only  by  the  men.  It  is  said  the 
women  had  one  perforation  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip.  If  that  is  so, 
their  method  of  wearing  them  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indians  of 
southern  Alaska.  But  the  Eskimo  men  have  two  holes  pierced  in  the 
lower  lip,  one  below  each  coiner  of  the  mouth. 
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The  initial  perforationa  are  made  when  a  hoj  ia  fonrteen  or  atzteoi 

years  o\d^  when  little  plugs  are  put  in,  just  big  enough  to  keep  the 
hole  from  closing  up  entirely.  As  the  healing  takes  place  it  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth  rather  than  the  akin  of 
the  outside  of  the  face  that  forms  the  lining  of  these  holee.  After  the 
hi^liing  is  complete,  bigger  and  bigger  plugs  are  put  in  until  the  hole  in 
the  lip  is  somewhat  bigger  in  diameter  than  a  lead  pencil.  The  orna- 
ments are  then  put  in  by  one  of  two  methods:  either  they  are  inserted 
from  the  inside,  somewhat  as  a  collar-button  is  put  in  a  shirt,  or  they 
are  buttoned  in  from  the  outside,  if  it  is  desired  to  wear  one  of  the  largo 
labietB. 

I  was  now  able  to  buy  one  of  jadite  that,  as  I  remember  it,  must 
have  been  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long  and  more  than  an  inch 
wide.  This  ornament,  that  would  have  been  unique  in  the  ethnological 
ooUection  of  any  museum,  was  nnfortonately  later  lost»  and  we  have 
not  even  a  photograph  to  show  what  it  looked  like.  I  suppose  the  Eski- 
mos considered  it  beautiful,  but  to  us  it  would  have  been  remarkable 
chiefly  in  showing  to  what  grotesque  lengths  ornamentation  may  go.  for 
when  buttoned  into  one  comer  of  the  mouth  it  would  have  extended 
bdow  the  chin  of  the  wearar  and  np  hia  cheek  fully  halfway  to  the  eje. 

The  custom  of  wearing  labrets  once  extended  from  the  most  southerly 
Eskimos  on  the  south  coast  of  Alaska  around  the  west  end  of  the  penin- 
sula and  east  along  the  north  coast  into  Canada  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  in  1906  it  was  still 
enstomaiy  to  pierce  the  lips  d  young  men,  although  there  were  some 
who  refused  to  have  it  done^  A  year  or  two  later  the  practioe  was 
definitely  abandoned  and  now  perforated  lips  are  sosn  only  among  men 
of  middle  age  or  beyond. 

It  would  be  of  ethnological  interest  to  know  why  the  labret  fashion 
did  not  extend  east  beyond  Cape  Bathurst  EoUowing  the  tendency 
to  seize  upon  explanations  that  are  ''sensible,"  some  writers  have  pointed 
out  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  increases  gradually  as  you  go  east- 
ward from  Bering  Straits,  so  that  lahret^  could  not  be  worn  to  the 
eastward  without  great  danger  of  freezing  the  face.  The  stone  of  which 
the  labrets  were  made  was  assumed  to  be  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  to 
induce  freezing  of  the  parts  immediately  touching  it.  The  trouble  with 
thi;^  eplanatir-ii  is,  first,  that  the  postulated  increasing  severity  of  winter 
climate  as  you  go  east  is  hy  no  means  pronounced;  and  second,  that 
no  such  freezing  as  premised  has  ever  been  known  to  occur.  I  have 
observed  that  Eskimos  who  take  their  labrets  out  whUe  in  the  warmth 
of  the  house  put  them  in  before  going  out  of  doors  into  the  most  sevwe 
weather,  and  I  have  found  on  inquiry  no  Eskimo  who  has  ever  heard 
of  freezing  of  the  lip  brought  about  by  the  wearing  of  a  labret.  On  tho 
other  hand,  being  without  the  labret  out  of  doors  is  inconvenient  for 
those  who  have  perforated  lips,  for  the  holes  in  many  cases  are  so  low 
that  the  saliva  streams  out  through  them  and  down  the  chin  if  they  are 
not  plugged  19  with  a  button  of  some  sort   This  happened  in  the 
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house  also  and  somo  of  the  old  men  had  to  be  continually  wiping  their 
chins.  Outdoors,  however,  the  wiping  could  not  be  done  comfortably 
and  it  would  have  been  veiy  messy  to  have  the  saliya  stroam  down  on 
the  front  of  the  for  coat.  So  the  real  lahreta  were  fonnerly  worn  on 
going  out;  and  now  that  the  fashion  has  set  apninst  these  ornaments, 
inconspicuous  wooden  or  ivory  buttons  are  worn  on  poing  outdoors  in 
cold  weather  by  those  still  living  whose  lips  are  pierced. 

It  ia  more  probable  that  the  Eskimos  got  the  fashion  by  coming  in 
oontaet  witii  hbret-uaing:  Indians  on  the  sontheiA  coast  <^  Alaska,  that 
the  fashion  gradually  spread  from  those  Indians  northward  and  east* 
ward  for  a  thousand  miles  or  so  throucrh  the  Eskimo  country,  and  that 
it  had  not  had  time  to  pass  beyond  Cape  Bathurst  We  have  some 
traditional  evidence  to  support  this  view.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the 
tobacco  habit  was  spreadinir  aimilarly  east  along  the  nortii  coast  and 
had  readied  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  about  n  hundred  years  ago. 
Roughly  seventy  years  ago  it  fiot  to  Cape  Bathnrst,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  first  white  visitors.  The  coming  of  the  whites  accelerated  the 
^stward  spread  of  the  tobacco  habit  because  the  whites  were  used  to  it: 
but  it  stopped  the  labret  fashion  because  the  whites  wero  not  used  to  it 
and  brought  their  influence  against  it 
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Eskimo  School  Children  at  Barrow. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SEEDS  OF  TRAGEDY 


UR  seoond  day  at  Cape  Sm^rthe  the  Karhikf  somewhat  to  our 


surprise,  came  into  view.  The  wind  was  still  northwesterly 


and  the  ioe  was  densely  packed  against  the  land.  She  was  not 

cominiE;  along  steaminp;  through  anv  open  water,  but  was  being  car- 
ried helpless  by  a  current  that  was  grinding  the  ice  northeastward 
along  the  coast.  Sometimes  she  was  moving  broadside  on,  sometimes 
stem  foremost,  and  at  all  times  she  was  powerless.  Her  speed  was 
probably  about  half  a  mile  per  hour.  When  she  came  near  the  village 
it  was  apparent  that  she  was  going  to  pass  us  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  inile  from  shore.  Although  the  iee  eakes  were  drifting,  rising 
on  edge,  quivering,  cracking  and  splashing,  this  was  all  in  the  slow 
and  nearly  uniform  way  which  does  not  worry  Eskimos  or  other 
persons  used  to  traveling  over  ice.  So  we  loaded  our  umiak  on  a 
sledge,  loaded  other  sledges  with  the  supplies  purchased,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  half  a  hundred  Eskimos  and  many  dog  teams 
belonging  to  Mr.  Brower  and  to  them,  succeeded  in  getting  all  our 
gear  aboard  the  Karluk  as  she  drifted  by.  We  then  said  good-by 
to  our  friends,  expecting  not  to  see  them  again  for  two  or  three 
yearn. 

While  at  Cape  Smythe  we  learned  that  had  we  come  along 
two  or  three  days  earlier  we  should  have  found  nothing  but  Open 
water  and  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  for  cither  a  steamer 
or  a  sailing  vessel  to  get  around  Point  Burrow,  the  extreme  tip  of 
which  is  about  ten  miles  northeast  from  Cape  Smythe.  Two  ships 
had,  in  fact,  passed  around  safely  and  easily,  the  Elvira,  com- 
manded by  Captain  C.  T.  Pedersoi,  and  tiie  Potor  Bear,  com- 
manded by  her  owner,  Captain  liOuis  Lane. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  Cape  Smythe  while  we  were  still  b^g 
ground  along  by  the  ice,  the  Karluk  began  to  creak.  The  ice  did 
not  appear  very  heavy  and  a  discussion  arose  among  the  men  as  to 
whether  the  Karliik,  if  more  powerful,  might  have  been  able  to 
break  her  way  from  the  j^i])  of  the  ice  and  proceed  as  she  pleased. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  aboard  that  such  ships,  for  instance,  as 
the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Bear,  which  was  expected  at 
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Cape  Smythe  in  a  few  days  and  was  a  vessel  known  to  all  of  us, 
would  have  been  able  to  steam  through  the  ice  easily.  The  Bear  is 
a  powerful  wooden  ves!^el  of  the  old  Scotch  whaler  type  and  a  very 
good  ice  ship.  This  dii^cussion  has  been  settled  since,  for  the  Brnr 
arrived  at  a  point  southwest  of  Cape  Smythe  a  few  days  alter  us, 
was  caught  in  the  ice  near  where  the  Karhik  was  caught,  and 
like  the  Karlvk  wae  carried  helpless,  stem  foremost,  past  Cape 
Smythe.  She  was  even  less  lucky,  for  the  Karhik  gave  no  wony 
•beyond  some  ominous  creaking,  but  the  sides  of  the  Beor  were 
squeezed  so  that  her  decks  bulged  noticeably.* 

When  in  our  slow  grinding  movement  we  finally  got  opposite 
the  nortiiwest  tip  of  the  contmcnt  at  Point  Barrow,  the  pressure 
v  as  relieved.  We  were  not  out  of  the  grip  of  the  ice,  however, 
and  for  some  hours  things  looked  pretty  bad,  fur  as  soon  as  we  got 
beyond  the  Pouit  our  ice  started  off  to  the  northwest  at  a  speed 
about  four  times  as  great  as  before,  or  about  two  miles  per  hour. 

This  we  had  expected.  The  summer  of  1912  when  I  epeai  sev- 
eral weeks  at  Cape  Smythe,  the  whaling  bark  John  and  Wtnthrop 
lay  at  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  coast  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
During  most  of  that  time  the  wind  blew  from  the  northeast  with  a 
force  running  as  high  as  what  sailors  call  a  "strong  breeze";  and 
still  the  current,  coming  from  the  southwest  and  running  against 
the  wind,  was  so  strong  that  not  once  do  I  remember  seeing  the 
ship  swinging  at  her  anchor  before  the  wind,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  always  either  broadside  to  the  wind  or  with  her  stem 
into  the  wind.  During  that  same  time,  however,  the  condition  east 
of  Point  Barrow  had  been  different.  Then  the  current  was  running 
with  the  wind,  and  when  the  two  currents  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Point  they  took  a  course  which  was  a  resultant  of  the  motion 
and  strength  of  both,  and  after  joining  forces  ran  off  to  the  north- 
east. The  Karluk  was  now  in  the  tail  of  this  Y.  But  according 
to  theory,  the  current  ought  soon  to  spread  and  spend  itself,  and 
we  were  not  a  great  deal  worried. 

The  chief  work  of  a  polar  ship  is  to  push  and  pr>'  and  wedge  its 
in  and  out  among  cakes  aud  tiocs  ranging  from  three  to  twenty  or  fifty 
and  even  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  thick.  A  passage  cannot  bie 
smashed  through  such  ice,  and  nothing  remain.*  but  to  sqtieczp  and  twist  and 
dodge  through  it.  A  hundred  YermakA  (the  powt  iiul  Russian  ice  breaker) 
merged  in  one  could  accomplish  nothing  in  such  ice. 

"Many  qualities  are  necess-iry  in  ;i  lir.-t-cla.ss  polar  ice-fighter.  Fir>t,  there 
must  be  such  a  generally  rounded  model  as  will  rise  readily  when  squeezed, 
and  thus  escape  the  death-cnish  of  the  ice.  Then  there  must  be  no  projection 
of  krrl  or  other  part  to  give  the  ire  nn  opportunity  to  get  a  grip,  or  to  hold 
ii»e  ship  from  rising." — '"becreis  of  rolar  iravel,"  by  R.  E.  Peary,  pp.  6-7. 
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hi  this  eveiything  went  according  to  expectations.  After  a  few 
hours  of  northwestward  drift,  the  ice  "slackened  out"  and  we  were 
able  to  advance  under  our  own  power.  The  Karluk  took  an  east- 
erly couri=e  :ind  proceeded  along  the  land,  keeping  six  to  ten  miles 
from  the  .^liorc,  without  adventure,  until  we  got  east  beyond  Cape 
Haikett.  There  was  scattered  ice  everywhere,  but  none  to  interfere 
seriously  with  progress. 

In  crossing  Harrison  Bay  east  of  Cape  Haikett  we  had  a  small 
adventure.  Among  the  local  whalers  who  have  been  in  these  waters 
since  1889  there  is  a  custom  of  "sailing  by  the  lead."  They  know 
on  evcr>'  part  of  the  roast  how  near  it  is  safe  to  approach,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  soundmgs  which  are  taken  continuously  by  a  man 
stationed  at  the  lead.  But  our  officers  were  new  in  these  seas, 
and  were  deceived  by  navigation  signs  upon  which  they  relied. 
They  had  not  previously  sailed  in  icy  waters  except  such  as  have 
a  change  of  levels  due  to  tides.  In  most  parts  of  the  north  Atlantic 
seaboard  a  cake  of  ice  that  is  agromid  in  shallow  water  has  a 
peculiar  mushroom-like  appearance,  fcnr  high  tide  is  only  a  matter 
of  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  all  other  times  these  cakes  are  lying 
aground  with  the  water  around  them  much  lower  than  it  has 
been  at  the  moment  of  high  tide.  In  such  places  an  experienced 
navigator  can  tell  by  glancing  at  a  cake  of  ice  whether  it  is  afloat 
or  aground,  and  if  it  is  afloat  he  always  knows  tiiat  his  ship  has 
plenty  of  water  imder  her  keel.  But  here  in  Harrison  Bay  even 
the  grounded  cakes  presented  an  appearance  of  bdng  afloat,  for 
there  had  been  no  rise  or  fall  of  tide  to  pve  them  midercut  edges 
of  the  kind  found  in  the  east. 

I  had  not  been  on  deck  for  some  time,  for  no  diflBculties  of  navi- 
gation had  presented  themselves,  but  when  I  did  go  on  deck  I 
could  see  from  the  brideje  an  island  almost  directly  ahead.  To 
any  one  of  local  experience  this  was  a  sign  of  imminent  danger. 
I  asked  the  man  at  the  lead,  who  was  supposed  to  take  u  sounding 
every  fifteen  minutes,  what  depth  of  water  we  had  and  he  replied 
nine  fathoms.  I  knew  this  could  not  be  true,  for  no  island  would 
be  visible  from  the  bridge  in  Harrison  Bay  if  the  water  were  nine 
fathoms.  I  realised  that  the  man,  thinking  actual  sounding  unnec- 
essan.',  wn?  merely  pretending  to  sound.  Accordingly  I  asked  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  to  come  on  deck,  but  before  he  had  time  to  quite  get 
his  bearings,  the  oceanographer,  Murray,  came  running;  to  us  with 
considerable  excitement,  saying  the  ship  was  aground  and  had 
stopped  moving. 

The  going  aground  of  a  ship  under  steam,  even  though  it  is 
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moving  at  a  speed  no  greater  than  six  miles  an  hour,  would  ordi- 
narily be  accompanied  by  something  of  a  shock.  This  was  not  so 
in  our  case.  The  bottom  here  is  soft  mud,  for  this  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Coiville  River  and  the  depth  may  not  vary  as  one  steams 
directly  towards  land  more  than  a  foot  or  two  to  tiie  mile.  As  we 
were  not  steaming  directly  towards  land  (except  for  the  little  delta 
island  that  lay  ahead) ,  the  depth  may  have  been  changing  even 
less  than  a  foot  per  mile.  In  this  way  the  keel  had  conmienced 
cutting  the  mud  so  gradually  and  gently  that  the  ship  was  brought 
to  a  full  stop  without  anybody  but  Murray  realizing  it.  He 
noticed  it  because  he  was  near  the  stern  dredging  for  marine  life 
and  his  dredge  rope  had  slackened.  He  had  then  gf>ne  to  the 
stern  and  had  seen  tliat  the  propeller  was  churning  up  mud  and  that 
the  ship  had  stopped. 

We  have  just  said  that  there  is  practically  no  tide  in  this  region. 
Normal  tide  varies  during  the  twenty-four  hours  only  liy  some  six 
or  eight  inches.  But  there  is  at  certain  times  what  we  call  a 
"storm  tide."  It  seems  that  when  a  strong  southwest  or  west  wind 
begins  to  blow  in  the  region  of  Bering  Straits,  it  produces  (through 
barometric  variation  of  pressure,  perhaps)  a  wave  that  moves  east- 
ward and  reaches  the  Coiville  delta  or  Herschel  Island,  possibly 
eight  to  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  storm  itself.  This  rise  of  water 
that  presages  a  strong  sou'wester  may  sometimes  amount  to  as 
much  as  five  feet»  and  even  in  a  moderate  southwest  wind  the  rise 
may  be  a  foot  or  two.  There  is  a  corresponding  fall  with  or  before 
a  northeast  wind,  these  two  being  the  directions  of  the  main  winds 
in  this  locality.  Now  it  happened,  luckily  for  us,  that  a  storm 
tide  was  coming  in  from  the  southwest,  so  that  after  an  hour  or 
two  aground  the  water  rose  enough  to  float  us.  As  we  made  our 
way  to  seaward,  this  time  casting  the  lead  every  few  minutes  and 
steaming  carefully,  we  had  to  go  a  mile  or  more  before  we  got 
an  extra  foot  of  water  under  our  keel. 

From  the  Coiville  delta  eastward  the  ice  kept  getting  thicker. 
There  was  a  light  breeze  from  the  northwest  bringing  it  in  slowly 
from  abroad.  Finally,  it  became  impenetrable.  We  might  now 
have  turned  the  ship  to  seaward,  on  the  theory  commonly  held  in 
the  north  Atlantic  that  the  farther  away  from  land  you  are,  the 
hotter  the  chance  of  finding  the  ice  scattered  and  conditions  permit- 
ting navigation. 

There  was  also  the  Alaska  or  Beaufort  Sea  theory.  For  years 
I  had  been  listening  to  the  tales  of  local  captains,  telling  that  when 
they  first  navigated  these  waters  after  serving  their  apprenticeship 
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in  the  Atlantic  they  had  lost  ship  after  ship  by  following  the 
Atlantic  rule  of  koeping  twenty  miles  away  from  land.  Their  ex- 
perience had  been  that  if  ships  stuck  amonj^  the  Atlantic  ice  they 
were  very  likely  to  get  loose  again  eventually,  for  in  most  places 
the  current  runs  south  into  freer  waters  where  the  ice  slackens  out. 
But  north  of  Alaska  they  had  found  conditions  diametrically  oppo- 
site. There  a  ship  that  gets  into  the  ioe  and  starts  moving  with 
it  is  not  likely  ever  to  gst  out,  for  the  pack  gets  tighter  instead  of 
loosening,  and  the  drift  is  not  southward  but  northward  to  the 
more  ice-infested  regions.  I  had  heard  these  captains  tell  that 
over  half  a  hundred  ships  had  been  Io«t  by  the  American  whaling 
fleet  hi  the  Beaufort  Sea  before  they  finally  adopted  the  rule  of 
always  keeping  between  the  land  and  the  ice.  Since  then  a  few 
vessels  had  been  lost,  but  the  proportion  had  been  far  less  and 
there  was  always  this  difference;  that  formerly  when  ships  were 
far  from  land  the  men  had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  escape 
tqr  boats  or  sledges,  and  all  cargoes  were  invariably  lost;  while  of 
recent  years  if  a  ship  had  been  squeezed  against  the  land  or  sunk 
by  pressure  near  shore,  the  crews  had  never  been  in  serious  danger. 
Entire  cargoes  had  been  saved  in  some  cases,  and  the  more  valunble 
parts  of  them  in  others.  This  was  so  well  known  that  whenever  a 
whaler  sank  near  shore  without  saving  the  best  of  her  cargo,  the 
talk  in  the  whaling  fleet  was  that  the  size  of  the  insurance  policy 
explained  the  loss. 

So  ran  the  arguments  of  the  local  whaler.  In  reply  to  them  it 
could  be  said  that  while  these  conserv  ative  practices  were  all  right 
for  merchantmen,  a  bolder  policy  might  reasonably  be  expected  of 
explorers  whose  chief  concern  wa«  neither  the  saving  of  cargoes 
nor  the  collection  of  insurance  pohcies.  One  flaw  in  the  whaler 
argument  was  tliat  the  fifty  ships  lost  might  not  have  been  lost  at 
all  but  for  the  timidity  through  which  they  had  usually  been  aban- 
doned by  their  crews.  Who  knew  but  ihey  might  have  been  trium- 
phantly extricated  if  the  crews  had  stayed  by  them  a  month  or  a 
year?  We  certainly  would  not  abandon  the  Karluk  if  she  were 
caught  in  offshore  ice. 

Bartlett  and  I  discussed  these  things  fully  n  i  decided  for  the 
more  consen'ative  alternative.  We  steamed  inshore  according 
to  local  practice  and  followed  the  edge  of  the  ice  until,  when  it 
prevented  further  eastward  progresf?,  we  finally  anchored  at  Cross 
Island.  This  is  one  of  an  interrupted  chain  of  reefs  which  lie  about 
fifteen  miles  north  from  the  mainland  coast  of  Alaska,  separated ' 
from  it  by  a  ''lagoon."  Between  the  reefs  and  the  main  shore  are 
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devious  channels  through  which  ships  drawing  even  more  water 
than  the  Karluk  can  navigate  if  they  have  either  a  good  chart  or 
expert  local  pilotage.  A  boat  could  be  lowered  and  sent  with  a 
sounding  lead  ahead,  the  Karluk  following  when  the  boat  had 
signalled  sufficient  depth  of  water.  By  this  method  we  could  enter 
the  lagoon  at  Cross  Island,  proceed  thirty  or  forty  miles  east  and 
come  out  into  the  ice  again  at  that  point.  But  of  course  it  was 
always  possible  that  the  northwest  idnds  would  continue  through 
the  entire  season,  and  that  the  freese-up  would  come  without  giv- 
ing us  a  chance  to  leave  the  lagoon  till  next  sununer  if  we  once 
entered  iL 

We  never  had  on  the  Karluk  any  formal  consultation  of  all  the 
officers,  any  organization  approaching  in  character  a  "General 
Staff."  But  informally  the  ship's  officers  and  scientists  discussed 
all  questions  of  policy  freely  and  every  man  among  them  knew  the 
opinions  of  every  other.  The  only  exception  to  tliis  rule  happened 
to  be  myself.  We  had  taken  the  ship  over  from  a  whaling  captain, 
Captain  S.  F.  Gotde,  and  her  internal  arrangements  were  still  in 
general  those  that  immemorial  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  on 
small  ships  that  make  long  voyages;  the  sailors  bunked  forward 
and  had  their  mess;  the  rooms  of  all  men  of  the  grade  of  officer — 
mates,  enjiineers,  and  in  our  case  the  scientifir  staff — were  amid- 
ships, and  they  had  their  own  mess.  The  commander  alone  was 
aft,  in  quarters  that  differed  from  the  others  not  so  much  in  being 
luxiirious,  though  they  were  roomy,  as  in  being  isolated.  Partly 
through  this  isolation,  inherited  from  my  predecessors  the  whaling 
skippers,  partly  through  inclination,  I  discussed  ice  navigation  little 
mept  with  two  men— Bartlett  because  he  was  sailing  master,  and 
Hadley  because  he  was  an  old  friend  and  a  fountain  of  inexhaust- 
ible northern  lore. 

Directly,  then,  my  views  of  ice  navigation  were  not  well  known 
to  officers  and  men.  Indirectly  they  were  well  known,  for  Hadley 
talked  freely  with  every  one  and  it  was  understood,  and  correctly, 
that  his  views  and  mine  seldom  differed  materially,  being  founded 
on  a  common  experience  in  the  same  sector  of  the  Arctic. 

As  we  are  now  at  an  important  point  of  the  e3q;)edition,  it  is 
best  to  take  a  backward  glance  in  order  that  Uie  situation  of  the 

moment  be  made  clear. 

When  I  first  learnt  from  the  National  Geographic  Soriety  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  that  they  would  furnish 
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me  with  enough  money  to  buy  a  ship,  I  asked  the  advice  of  Captain 
C.  T.  Pedersen  of  San  Franciaco,  whom  I  had  long  admired  as 
the  beet  ice  master  personally  known  to  me.  Some  of  the  aesoci- 

atee  of  my  earliest  years  in  the  North — for  instance,  Captaina 
LcAvitt,  Tilton,  Bodfish  and  Cottle  of  the  New  Bedford  and  San 
Francisco  whaling  fleets — liad  had  more  experience  with  the  ice 
of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  but  they  had  either  retired  or  were  by  now 
rather  old  for  the  vicissitudes  that  might  follow  shipwreck. 

Every  whaimg  ship  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  known  to  Captain 
Pedersen,  and  he  bad  advised  me,  that  of  them  all  the  Karluk 
was  the  soundest  and  best  adapted  to  our  purposes.  Though  ehe 
had  been  fighting  Beaufort  Sea  ice  for  twenty  yean  she  was  still 
as  strong  as  when  new.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  amply  con- 
firmed by  three  dififercnt  ship  inspectors  engaged  to  examine  her 
and  every  other  available  whaling  ship  from  keel  to  rigging,  and 
later  when  she  was  overhauled  in  the  naval  drydock  at  Victoria, 
These  details  are  mentioned  because  one  view  of  later  events  was 
that  they  resulted  from  the  Karluk's  being  "unsound." 

Before  purchasing  the  Karluk  1  had  engaged  Captaui  Pederaen 
as  sailing  master,  and  it  was  he,  acting  ae  my  agent,  who  actually 
took  the  ship  over  at  San  Francisco  and.  after  the  expedition  be* 
came  a  Canadian  naval  enterprise,  sailed  her  to  the  Victoria  naval 
base  to  be  drj^dockod.  Later,  during  my  absence  in  Europe,  Cap- 
tam  Pedcrsen  got  tlie  unfortunate  impression  that  in  order  to  be 
our  skipper  he  would  have  to  renounce  his  American  citizenship, 
it  was  lor  that  reason  he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  the  Arctic  for 
some  San  Francisco  fur  tradiere.  That  the  impression  was  not 
valid  is  best  shown  by  ihe  fact  that  Captain  Bartlett,  engaged  in 
his  place,  was  and  remained  an  American  citisen  (naturalised — 
he  was  bom  in  Newfoundland.) 

In  most  fields  men  of  local  experience  are  the  most  valuable. 
But  with  Captain  Pedcrsen  gone  Captain  Bartlett  became  my 
choice  on  tlie  ground  that  his  experience  with  Pear>%  although  in 
another  part  of  the  Arctic,  made  him  the  best  man  available. 
Furthermore,  at  the  moment  of  having  to  make  up  my  mind  I  was 
with  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Peary,  both  of  whom  advised  it  strongly. 
Peaiy  reminded  me  that  Bartlett  was  a  marvel  at  handling  sailors 
or  stowing  a  ship,  and  was  a  man  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
every  detail  off  your  shoulders. 

When  Bartlett  took  charge  of  the  Karluk  I  found  him  every- 
thing that  Peary  bad  said.  With  the  reputation  he  brought  with 
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him  and  bis  efficiency  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  ship,  he  won 
the  admiration  and  oonfidenoe  of  eveiybody.  And  he  ob^ed  every 
onler  effectively  and  without  quibbling. 

We  have  outlined  the  two  main  views  of  ice  navigation— the 
bold  Atlantic  policy  of  "keep  away  from  the  land,  face  the  ice  and 
take  your  chances";  the  cautious  Alaska  one  of  "hug  the  coast, 
play  safe,  and  if  you  don't  get  there  this  year  you  may  have  an- 
other chance  next."  There  were  divided  opinions  aboard,  but  I 
was  in  command  and  the  decision  and  responsibility  had  to  be 
mine.  I  deeided  for  what  a  friendly  person  would  call  the  bolder 
course.  But  whoever  prefers  to  be  truthful  rather  than  kind  must 
say  I  chose  the  wrong  alternative. 

After  lying  at  Cross  Island  for  several  hours,  discussmg  theories 
and  plans,  we  hove  anchor  and  steamed  deliberately  north,  away 
from  land,  threading  our  way  between  the  ice-cakes  and  occasion- 
ally ramming  them  to  break  a  way.  ''It  may  be  safe,  but  I  don't 
think  90,"  said  Hadl^.  Every  one  else  seemed  delighted  with  our 
adoption  of  what  th^  considered  the  bolder  and  more  sportsman- 
like policy. 

Relent  loss  events  were  to  prove  this  decision  my  most  serious 
error  oi  the  whole  e3q[)editioD. 


TBE  KABUUK  IN  VimBS  OV  ICI 


r'  was  several  hours  after  we  left  Cross  Island  that  the  ship  came 
quietly  to  rest  against  a  big  tloc.  As  Bartlett  came  down 
from  the  masthead  he  said  to  me  that  now  the  ship  was  where 
ahfi  ouglit  to  be  and  that  we  would  wait  here  until  the  ice  slackened 
out  That  was  what  It  was  supposed  to  do  on  the  theiuy  selected, 
and  Bartlett  always  took  the  most  cheexful  view  possible  of  any 
situation.  He  had  already  given  cvders  to  have  the  ship  tied  to 
the  cake  by  an  ice  anchor,  and  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  It  was ' 
Hadiey's  forebodings  that  worried  me. 

I  had  not  been  just  then  at  the  masthead  with  Bartlett  where, 
from  a  hundred- foot  vantage,  a  truer  idea  of  the  water  between 
the  floes  can  be  gained.  From  the  bridge  the  ice  all  around  looked 
pretty  tight  and  I  imagined  we  must  have  come  to  a  halt  only 
because  no  open  water  had  been  visible  ahead.  I  learned  from 
Bartlett  later  that  open  water  had  been  visible.  He  had,  how- 
ever, decided  that  since  we  were  twenty  miles  from  shore  this  was 
the  strategic  position  in  which  to  wait,  again  according  to  the 
adopted  theory-. 

What  we  saw  from  the  masthead  next  morning  was  not  reassur- 
ing. The  evening  before  there  had  been  around  us  perhaps  half 
a  mile  of  open  water,  but  now  the  ice  cakes  had  gradually  edged 
m  mitil  our  hole  was  not  much  more  than  two  huni^ed  yards  wide. 
After  a  survey  of  the  horiaon  Bartlett  ordered  the  ship  freed  from 
her  moorings  and  we  steamed  across  the  two  hundred  yards,  bunt- 
ing inefifectively  against  the  ice  on  the  other  side.  After  one  or  two 
bunts,  which  could  not  have  been  very  heavy  inasmuch  as  we 
had  no  room  to  bark  away  for  a  good  charge,  the  Karluk  was 
tied  up  again.    She  ne\  cr  moved  of  her  own  volition  after. 

During  the  next  day  or  two  the  ice  kept  gradually  pressing 
tighter,  huddling  together  more  closely.  At  first  the  cakes  lay  flat, 
but  gradually  tibe  increasing  pressure  made  some  of  them  rise  on 
edge.  Those  next  the  ship  were  pressed  against  her  sides  till  she 
groaned  and  quivered  with  the  strain.  In  a  day  or  two  nearly 
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every  little  iiole  between  the  ice  masses  was  filled  with  debris  by 
the  crushing  of  the  floe  edges  under  pressure,  for  to  the  south  and 
east,  far  away  and  invisible,  the  land  was  holding,  while  from  the 
northwest  tike  wind  was  blowing  upon  a  million  pieces  of  ice  stuck 
on  edge  as  upon  a  million  sqfuare  sails,  till  each  piece  strove  like  a 
full-rigged  ship  to  move  before  the  wind.  But  none  could  move 
^cept  by  crushing  or  pressing  up  on  edge  the  cake  that  lay  in  its 
way.  The  pressure  in  the  aggregate  was  near  to  infinite.  To  the 
square  foot  it  was  great  enough  to  break  the  Karluk  or  a  ship  far 
stronger — i-trong  enough  to  break  any  ship  built.  It  would  have 
crushed  us  had  we  not  been  protected  by  being  in  a  pocket  among 
especially  strong  adjacent  floes. 

Drifting  in  Uie  pack  is  a  tense  game.  In  the  beginning  you 
have  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  choosing  your  berth.  After 
that  it  is  luck  upon  which  the  life  of  your  ship  depends.  And 
luck  may  change  at  any  time. 

A  day  or  two  after  we  were  beset  it  began  to  freeze.  In  four 
or  five  days  young  ice  had  formed  in  every  little  open  space  wliere 
irreguiur  strong  floes  did  not  fit  exactly  against  each  other.  You 
could  walk  about  anywhere  without  much  danger  of  breaking 
through*  The  wind  had  been  northwesterly,  and  for  a  time  we 
kept  drifting  eastward  until  we  found  ourselves  in  Camden  Bay, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  offshore.  Then  the  wind  changed  and  we 
began  a  drift  westward. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Karluk  was  not 
to  move  under  her  own  power  again,  and  that  we  were  in  for  a 
voyage  such  as  that  of  the  Jeannette  or  the  Fram,  drifting  for  years, 
if  we  had  the  luck  to  remain  unbroken,  eventually  coming  out  some- 
where towards  the  Atlantic,  either  we  or  our  wreckage. 

Among  the  things  to  be  concerned  about  was  that  we  had  on 
board  several  men  who  had  no  business  to  be  there.  James  Munay 
was  one.  He  was  about  forty-six,  a  little  older  than  the  age 
preferable  for  sucli  work,  although  I  have  in  the  Arctic  been  asso- 
ciated with  men  of  even  sixty  who  did  their  part  and  stood  the 
work  better  than  many  younger  men.  One  of  my  main  concerns 
from  the  beginning  had  been  oceanography,  and  Murray's  depart- 
ment inter^ted  me  greatly.  Impelled  by  the  double  desire  of 
keeping  him  safe  and  of  gaining  the  greatest  possible  oceanographi- 
cal  information,  I  had  decided  to  put  him  in  command  of  the  Mary 
Sachs.  Our  oreanograpliical  efjuipment  was  all  on  the  Karluk, 
and  it  was  to  have  been  tlic  task  of  Murray  and  Mackay  between 
Nome  and  Herschel  Island  to  separate  it  into  two  divisions.  Some 
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was  to  be  left  on  the  Karhik  under  the  charge  of  Mackay,  while 
Murray  was  to  have  taken  much  of  it  and  transferred  it  at  Henchel 
Island  to  the  Sachs. 

My  plan  was  that,  with  Murray  in  command  of  her,  the  Sachs 
should  act  in  a  measure  as  a  tender,  carrying  supplies  for  Dr. 
Anderson  towards  Coronation  Gulf  or  doing  similar  errands  for 
BarUett  and  the  Karhik,  if  that  became  necessaiy.  She  waa  to 
hold  hefself  ready  to  hdp  wherever  needed.  In  her  spare  time, 
which  I  hoped  would  be  considerable,  the  Sachs  was  to  cruise 
about  in  the  triangle  between  Herschel  Island,  Coronation  Gulf 
and  Cape  Kellett,  venturing  as  far  as  she  cared  northwestward  into 
the  Beaufort  Sea,  but  always  keeping;  in  this  comparatively  ice- 
free  district.  For  although  she  was  seaworthy  and  staunch  in  every 
other  way,  she  was  incapacitated  for  too  close  contact  with  the 
ice  through  having  two  propeUera.  An  unexpected  isereaae  of 
cargo  at  Nome  haid  compeUed  ns  to  buy  the  SaehB,  in  spite 
of  the  twin-propeller  drawbacki  as  the  only  craft  available.  This 
increase  of  cargo  was  due  to  my  yielding  to  certain  members  of 
our  staff  who  thought  they  would  need  certain  provisioos  and 
equipment  I  had  planned  to  dispense  with. 

When  a  ship  has  a  single  propeller  located  amidships,  aft,  the 
passage  of  her  body  through  the  ice  shoves  it  away  and  keeps  a 
dear  path  for  the  propeller.  But  with  the  twui  screw  airangement 
the  propellers  stick  out  at  the  sides  aft  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  ship  forces  her  way  through  ice  she  does  not  make  a  road 
wide  enough,  and  the  propellers  will  strike  the  cakes  that  have  slid 
back  past  her  sides.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ire  in  the  spring  in  the 
southeastern  Beaufort  Sea,  and  in  some  years  peculiar  wmd  con- 
ditions will  keep  it  there  at  all  seasons,  but  often  this  region  in 
which  I  expected  the  Sachs  to  be  employed  is  quite  ice-free  after 
the  early  spring  is  over. 

Besides  Murray,  McKinlay  too  should  have  been  elsewhere.  If 
he  were  to  be  on  the  KaHuk  he  should,  of  course,  have  had  with 
him  all  his  magnetic  equipment,  some  of  which  was  now  on  the 
Alaska.  Most  inappropriate  of  all  was  the  presence  of  the  two 
anthropologists,  Beuchat  and  Jenness.  They  had  been  taken 
aboard  because  the  KarLitk  was  not  only  the  safest  but  the  swiftest 
conveyance  for  Herschel  Island.  Murray  was  to  land  there  with 
his  equipment  to  wait  for  the  Mary  Sachs,  and  Beuchat  and  Jenness 
to  8tu4y  the  Eskimos,  not  only  for  what  infoimation  they  could 
put  on  record,  but  also  for  the  value  to  thonselves  of  becoming 
quickly  used  to  the  ways  and,  if  posnble,  to  the  language  of  the 
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nathreB.  Their  equipment  was  naturaUy  most  of  it  aboard  the 

Alaska. 

When  I  realized  how  close  we  were  to  the  land  in  Camden 
Bay  I  attempted  to  put  Bcuchat  and  Jenness  ashore.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  land  Murray  because  his  equipment  was  too  heavy, 
or  McKinlay  because  he  had  enough  magnetic  gear  with  him  to  be 
useful  on  the  Karluk  and  too  nmch  fur  easy  transportation  ashore. 
We  got  out  to  the  skin-boat,  hitched  up  a  team  of  dogs,  put  a 
certain  amount  of  equipment  into  the  boats,  and  detailed  two 
Eskimos  to  accompany  them.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  party 
left  with  almost  no  equipment  they  could  have  reached  shore,  but 
what  we  tried  to  have  iium  take  proved  too  much  of  a  load,  and 
after  grtting  a  mile  or  two  away  from  the  ship  they  had  to  return. 
New  ico  liad  formed  between  tlie  old  cakes  so  that  the  boat  could 
not  be  Ui:ed  as  a  boat,  yet  this  new  ice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
support  it  when  hauled  on  a  sledge.  The  sledge  kept  breaking 
through,  and  the  men  also  broke  through,  occasionally  getting  wet. 
I  was  mry  that  the  attempt  miacarried,  and  later  evente  deepened 
the  regret* 

After  this  we  stayed  quietly  aboard  the  ship  while  ahe  drifted. 
When  the  wind  turned  northeast  I  knew  from  long  expenence,  al- 
though we  were  too  far  from  land  to  see,  that  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  open  water  between  the  ice  and  the  land.  It  seems 
illogical  when  you  look  at  the  map,  but  it  is  a  fact,  attested  by 
universal  observation  between  Point  Barrow  and  Herschel  Island, 
that  although  a  west  wind  tliere  blows  off  the  land  it  brings  the  ice 
in  to  the  land;  and  although  an  east  wind  blows  off  the  ice,  still 
it  commonly  carries  the  ice  away  from  shore  enough  to  leave  hand- 
some room  for  ships  to  pass  east  and  west  along  the  coast.  We 
learned  later  that  this  reasoning  held  for  our  case,  and  that  while 
we  were  drifting  helplessly  westward,  the  Belvedere  and  other  shipe 
were  passing  along  the  coast  f  net  ward,  finding  no  ob.«?truction.  One 
of  them  saw  our  smoke  althouKli  we  did  not  see  theirs,  the  reason 
being  that  tiieir  smoke  was  imperceptible  against  the  dark  land, 
while  ours  was  cons])i(  iious  out  in  the  gray  of  the  ice. 

The  open  water  inshore  became  wider,  and  we  began  to  see  it 
from  the  masthead.  Then  it  came  within  three  or  four  miles  and 
could  be  seen  from  the  bridge.  And  here  we  were,  frozen  into  a 
westward-drifting  fine,  while  just  inshore  of  us  was  free  and  placid 
water  through  which  any  ship  could  travel  at  will.  The  only 
comfort  was  to  remember  that  the  Alaska  and  Sachs,  if  th^  had 
stuck  to  the  vicinity  of  land,  would  be  safe  now  somewhere  in  this 
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mode  lane,  working  their  way  eastward.  These  reflections  eorre- 
iponded  to  the  fart?  as  we  learned  them  later. 

It  was  on  the  thirteentii  of  August  that  we  tied  up  to  the  ice  to 
move  no  more  imder  our  own  power,  and  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember we  seemed  to  have  stopped  moving  at  all.  As  we  drifted 
west  we  had  been  edging  nearer  to  land,  until  finally  we  got  inside 
the  line  of  Cape  Halkett  into  Harrisoii.Bay,  and  were  set  fast 
off  the  mouth  of  the  ColviUe  River,  not  far  to  seaward  from 
where  we  had  gone  temporarily  aground  about  a  month  before. 

After  we  had  been  motionless  for  more  than  a  week  both 
Bartlett  and  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  we  were  likely  not  to 
move  again  before  the  next  summer.*  If  it  proved  an  ordinary 
winter  we  expected  to  remain  safely  embedded  in  that  part  of 
the  sea  ice  which  is  frozen  to  the  land — the  floe  edge,  or  the  meet- 
ing-plaoe  of  the  landfast  ice  and  the  moving  sea  pack,  being  to 
seaward  of  us.  We  realised,  however,  that  with  a  very  bad  gale 
a  floe  line  between  the  ship  and  the  land  might  posribly  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  with  east  winds  the  ice  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
will  move  away  from  land.  This  is  true  only  with  mild  winds  and 
is  not  true  with  these  if  they  persist  a  long  time.  A  real  gale  or 
a  strong  breese  of  long  duration  will  bring  the  ioe  back  in,  and 
cause  pressure  likely  to  crush  any  ship  that  is  ice-embedded. 
But  a  west  wind,  although  blowing  off  the  land  will  set  the  sea 
pack  grinding  eastward  along  the  edge  of  the  land  f^oc. 

We  thought,  therefore,  that  any  of  the  following  things  might 
happen:  First,  with  a  mild  east  wind  the  ice  would  break  outside 
the  Karluk  and  move  westward  ofTshorc,  leaving  her  unmoved  and 
unconcerned.  Second,  the  east  wind  might  persist  for  a  long  time 
or  develop  into  a  strong  gale;  in  which  case  the  ice  that  had  tem- 
porarily gone  abroad  would  come  in  against  the  shore  ice,  crump- 
ling it  up  into  pressure-ridges,  crushing  the  ship  or  failing  to  crush 
her  exactly  according  to  luck.  Third,  a  light  west  wind  might 
break  the  ice  outside,  leaving  her  again  unaffected;  or,  Fourth,  if  it 
were  a  strong  gale  it  might  rarr\'  her  to  the  eastward,  grinding 
along  in  the  pack,  leaving  iier  aHoat  or  sinking  her,  again  accord- 
ing to  fortune.  What  seemed  clear  to  both  Bartlett  and  me  was 
that  nothing  could  be  done  except  to  make  preparations  for  taking 
the  men  safely  ashore  in  case  of  wreck;  and  we  thought  that  if 

*See  "Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk;'  by  R.  A.  Bartlett  and  Ralph  T.  H&le, 
BoiUlll,  1910,  p.  36  ff. 
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any  party  were  to  go  ashore  temporarily  they  could  always  get 
back  to  the  Karlyk,  for  they  would  find  her  either  just  where  they 
left  her  or  to  the  east.  It  did  not  occur  to  U8  that  she  could  be 
carried  off,  unbroken,  far  to  the  westward. 

The  consultations  between  Bartlett  and  me  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  a  hunting  party  should  be  sent  ashore.  We  had  an 
abundance  of  provisions,  but  no  fresh  meat.  There  were  some 
seals  to  be  had  around  the  diip,  but  the  men  wanted  "variety"  in 
fresh  meat  and  especially  they  wanted  the  delectable  meat  of  the 
caribou.  In  earlier  years  I  had  hunted  caribou  on  the  mainland 
just  east  of  the  Colviiie  River  and  I  knew  from  experience  that 
it  was  good  game  country. 

A  logical  thing  might  seem  to  have  been  to  send  the  Eskimos 
to  hunt,  for  the  popular  supposition  is  that  you  cannot  be  an 
Eskimo  without  being  a  good  hunter.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
in  a  large  part  of  Alaska  caribou  hunting  is  a  lost  art,  for  caribou 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  extinct  from  portions  of  that  territory 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Our  two  Point  Hope  men  had  never 
seen  a  caribou  in  their  lives,  though  they  were  good  seal  and  walrus 
hunters.  Kataktovik  had  hunted  caribou  a  little  but  confessed 
he  did  not  know  much  about  it.  Kurraluk  was  a  good  hunter, 
for  he  was  of  the  appropriate  temperament.  Although  he  belonged 
to  the  Kuvugmiut  of  Kotzebue  Sound  who  have,  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  caribou  from  that  region,  become  mainly  a  fishing 
and  sealing  people,  he  hud  spent  enough  time  in  the  mterior  with 
other  tribes  to  become  proficient  in  caribou  hunting.  But  he  was 
a  stranger  to  this  district.  I  was  aware  that  his  wife,  Keruk, 
knew  every  crsek  and  cove  in  it,  for  I  had  first  met  her  on  my 
caribou  hunts  in  the  Colville  ddta  in  1909.  But  we  could  not 
afford  to  let  her  ashore,  for  she  was  our  only  seamstress  and  the 
most  important  person  aboard.  We  had  hundreds  of  reindeer 
skins  and  other  skin  material  that  needed  to  be  made  up  into 
warm  clothing.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  engage  several  seam- 
stresses either  at  Herschel  Island  or  Cape  Bathurst,  but  our  stick- 
ing fast  in  the  ice  had  settled  all  that.  Now  all  our  garments 
had  to  be  made  by  this  one  Eskimo  woman  and  by  those  of  our 
staff  or  crew  who  might  be  able  to  learn  from  her.  Several  of 
the  men  eventually  acquired  a  degree  of  proficiency. 

Captain  Bartlett  volunteered  to  lead  a  party  ashore,  but  he 
was  under  the  handicap  of  not  knowing  the  country,  whereas  I 
had  the  advantage  of  having  hunted  through  it  and  of  knowing 
the  places  where  native  villages  might  be  found.  This  was  im- 
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portant,  for  it  was  part  of  my  desire  to  communicate  with  Eskimos 

and  tr>'  to  get  two  or  three  families  to  move  nboard  for  the  sake 
of  tlie  seamstresses.  One  of  the  customary  village  sites,  that  at 
iiie  mouth  of  the  Itkilik  River,  is  usually  well  storked  with  fish, 
and  I  had  the  further  purpose  of  purchasmg  there  and  possibly  set- 
ting our  own  fishermen  to  work. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  going  aahore  to  take  JemieBB  along 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  begin  his  study  of  the  Eskunos,  while 
McConnell  and  Wilkins  were  chosen  because  they  were  among  the 
most  adaptable  of  the  men  and  I  thought  would  readily  take  to 
the  life  of  arctic  hunters.  I  had  already  formed  an  opinion  of 
Wilkins,  which  was  continually  strengthened,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  anything.  As  for  McConnell,  he  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  my  men.  The  rest  were  inclined 
to  follow  sUnybodk  ideas,  in  assuming  that  the  Eskimos  only 
eould  hunt  big  sea  game  successfully.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
their  fowling-pieces  when  ducks  were  flying  over,  or  to  ski-jumping 
and  playing  other  games  around  the  ship,  while  the  Eskimos  did 
the  useful  work  of  securing  seals  for  man  and  dog  food.  McCon- 
nell hadn't  had  any  luck  so  far,  but  he  had  at  least  avoided  the 
games  and  the  fowling-pieces  and  had  gone  out  tiying  to  get 
seals. 
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THB  KABLinL  DI8AFPIABS 

WHEN  our  hunting  party  left  tlie  ship  we  expected  to  be  ab- 
sent from  it  only  a  week  or  two.*   We  had  already  made 
up  our  minds  as  to  which  were  the  best  dogs,  and  we  took 
instead  of  them  two  teams  of  untried  and  presumably  poor  dogs,  with 
the  idea  of  testing  these  out.  We  had  ten  or  eleven  good  new  sledges 
and  chose  two  old  and  comparatively  poor  ones,  believing  we  had 
better  not  expose  the  sledges  intended  for  ice  exploration  to  chance 
injury.  Wilkins,  whose  work  and  pleastu-e  alike  was  photography, 
left  all  his  equipment  on  the  ship  excq>t  the  lightest  camera.  I  had  a 
specially  good  rifle,  presented  to  me  by  the  Harvard  Travelers 
Club  of  Boston,  which  I  had  promised  to  use  on  all  important  trips. 
I  left  this  rifle  aboard  and  took  an  ordinary  one.    Two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  when  the  creaking  of  the  ship  had  led  me  to  think 
we  might  have  to  leave  her  at  any  moment,  1  had  put  thirteen  hun- 
dred doUan  of  paper  mon^  into  my  hip  pocket  so  as  not  to 
forget  it  in  an  emergency.  Now  I  took  this  out  of  my  pocket  and 
put  it  into  the  strong  box  in  my  cabin,  along  with  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  of  silver  and  gold  money  which  we  carried 
for  trade  with  the  Alaska  and  Herschel  Island  Eskimos. 

It  was  about  ten  mile?  ashore.  We  did  not  go  the  whole  dis- 
tance the  first  day  (September  20),  partly  because  we  did  not 
start  till  the  afternoon,  partly  because  there  was  no  hurry,  and  in  a 
measure  because  the  young  ice  between  the  old  ice  floes  was  still 
treacherous  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  carefully.  In  addition  to 
the  white  men  I  had  taken  along  the  Point  Hope  Eddn&os,  Asat- 
siak  and  Pauyurak. 

Camp  wae  made  in  two  tents,  three  men  in  one,  and  myself 
with  the  two  Eskimos  in  the  other.  I  had  made  such  camps 
hundred?  of  times  so  that  to  me  it  was  scarcely  an  event,  but  it 
interested  mc  because  it  ga\T  me  my  first  idea  of  how  my  traveling 
companions  were  going  to  take  to  what  to  them  was  a  new  sort 
of  life.  Here  I  quote  from  a  magazine  article  written  by  Wilkins: 

*See  "Lost  Voyage  of  the  Karluk,"  p.  36. 
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The  first  night  on  the  ice  waa  a  new  experience.    We  were  shown 
how  to  pitch  the  tent  and  set  out  the  floor  skins  and  sleeping-bags  in  the 
Eskimo  manner.   According  to  correct  methods,  approved  by  Mr.  Stef- 
umon^  W6  took  off  all  our  dothoB  to  deep  naked  in  our  deeiniig-bags 
of  niadeer  skins.  We  did  not  qneetion  tiie  adyiaability  of  this,  apart 
from  the  natural  disinclination  to  undress  in  a  temperature  of  20"  of 
frost,  for  we  had  been  accustomed  normally  to  undress  when  going  to 
bed.    We  three  novices  slept  iu  a  tent  together,  while  Mr.  Stefansaon 
and  the  Eddnioe  ooeai>ied  tlie  otber.  He  came  in,  tudced  np  tmr  deep- 
iBg  bags,  and  gave  ns  at] vice  about  keeping  them  folded  about  our  shoul- 
ders.   This  we  scarcely  liccded,  thinking  that  we  knew  how  it  should  be 
done.    But  soon,  even  before  we  had  finished  comparing  notes  for  the 
day,  we  felt  the  cold  air  (peeping  round  our  ears  and  spreading  down 
our  bagB.  A  strong  bveese  had  sprung  up  and  it  filtered  through  the 
tent.    We  twisted  and  turned  and  complained  of  the  cold  and  thought 
we  had  proved  one  of  the  Commander's  theories  to  be  a  fallacy.    It  was 
all  very  well,  wc  thought,  for  Eskimos  to  sleep  naked  if  they  wanted  to, 
but  we  were  more  tenderly  reared  and  needed  more  protection.    It  was 
only  the  dread  of  greater  oold  that  prevented  na  from  getting  up,  put- 
ting on  our  clothes  and  going  to  bed  fully  dzeesed.  We  didn't  for  a 
moment  realize  that  it  was  our  own  incompetence  that  caused  us  the 
discomfort.    But  after  a  few  days'  perseverance  we  learned  to  fold  our 
de^ing-bags  around  our  necks  and  were  generally  comfortable,  and  we 
eventually  got  to  the  point  where  we  no  longer  wanted  to  get  into  our 
bags  with  all  our  dothee  on." 

The  next  day  we  got  ashore,  not  indeed  on  the  mainland,  but  on 
Amauliktok,  the  westernmost  of  the  Jones  Islands,  a  chain  that 
lies  about  four  miles  off  the  coast.  Inside  this  island  chain  we 
found  the  ice  young  and  rotten,  8o  that  crossing  to  the  mainland 
was  not  practicable  and  we  camped  for  tiie  night,  using  for  cooking 
and  wumth  our  sheet-iron  stove,  and  drifhrood  which  in  this 
dtttriet  IB  abundant 

The  name  of  this  sandspit  is  typical  in  the  sense  that  an  Eskimo 
place  name  is  frequently  found,  when  translated  literally  into 
English,  to  be  the  equivalent  not  of  a  word  but  rather  of  a  sen- 
tence of  ours.  Thus  amaidiJctok  means  "he  killed  a  Pacific  eider." 
If  the  meaning  had  been  "he  killed  a  King  eider"  it  would  have 
been  "Kingaliktok"  which  (still  more  literally  translated)  means 
"he  killed  one  with  a  big  nose." 

During  the  evening  I  decided  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
additional  things  from  the  ship.  I  had  given  Captain  Bartlett 
directions  that  a  few  days  after  my  leaving  he  was  to  send  an- 
other party  ashore  in  the  direction  of  Gape  Halkett^  and  it  now 
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occurred  to  me  to  modify  these  instructions  so  as  to  bring  the  men 
ashore  sooner.  Accordingly,  McConncU  and  one  of  the  Eskimos 
were  chosen  to  go  with  a  light  sled  the  following  morning  out  to 
fetch  the  required  gear  and  carry  the  supplementary  m8truciioii8. 

We  were  all  up  early.  During  breakfast  I  impreflBed  certain 
elementaiy  prmciples  on  McConnell,  urging  him  also,  although  he 
was  in  command,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Eskimo  if  any  emer- 
gency were  to  arise.  After  breakfast  while  the  sledge  was  being 
hitched  I  took  a  walk  along  the  beach,  climbing  upon  a  small  knoll 
to  get  a  view  to  seaward. 

What  T  saw  was  very  disquieting.  A  strong  wind  had  been 
blowing  during  the  night  and  the  temperature  was  warmer.  To 
seaward  the  darkness  and  blotchiness  of  the  clouds  showed  that 
the  ice  was  broken  where  yesterday  it  had  been  continuous,  with 
water  reflected 'in  the  sky,  and  clouds  of  dark  vapor  rising  from 
the  leads.  It  was  evidently  unsafe  to  send  McConneU  on  his  er* 
rand,  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  hours  conditions  got  so 
much  worse  that  it  dawned  on  me  we  wore  now  p;oing  to  have  a 
test  of  what  would  happen  to  the  Karluk  if  the  ice  broke  up. 

Now  the  gale  increased  until  it  became  the  worst  storm  for 
that  season  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  North,  and  this  opinion 
I  found  was  confirmed  by  tiie  whalers  who,  unknown  to  us,  were 
then  having  their  own  tussle  with  the  ice  some  distance  to  the  east. 
We  built  out  of  driftwood  a  sort  of  observation  tower  and  ooea- 
sionalfy  got  glimpses  of  the  Karluk,  but  most  of  the  time  she  was 
hidden  by  snow  squalls  and  drifting  clouds  of  mist.  In  the  after- 
noon I  was  scarcely  willing  to  believe  my  own  eyes  when  I  saw 
her  moving  to  the  eastward — against  the  wind,  against  the  current, 
and  against  any  theory  which  I  could  formulate  except  the  one  that 
she  had  broken  loose  and  was  proceeding  under  steam.  The 
glimpses  of  her,  too,  were  so  fleeting  and  she  was  so  veiled  by 
fog  that  I  was  not  even  sure  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  cake 
of  ioe  that  I  mistook  for  her.  What  I  was  sure  of  was  that  the 
thing  was  moving  eastward.  That  was  clear  because  it  passed 
behind  nearer  ice  cakes  which  I  knew  to  be  stationary. 

This  was  a  night  of  high  tension,  although  free  from  that  deepest 
of  uncomfortable  feelings  that  what  was  happening  could  have 
been  prevented.  For  a  month  now  I  had  been  committed,  if  not 
reconciled,  to  the  attitude  that  so  far  as  anything  we  could  do  was 
concerned  the  Karluk  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ordinary  forces  of 
nature  and  of  the  laws  of  chance,  at  least  until  the  coming  spring. 

On  the  morrow  the  question  of  what  to  do  could  scarcely  trouble 
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us,  for  there  was  but  one  road  open.  Or  rather  DO  road,  for  the 
wind  had  broken  the  strong  ice  offshore,  the  warm  temperature 
had  rotted  the  young  ice  of  the  lagoon,  and  we  were  marooned 
on  the  island.  Of  course  this  would  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
days,  for  at  this  time  of  year  a  warm  spell  must  be  temporary. 

So  it  proved.  In  two  or  three  days  the  lagoon  ice  hardened 
between  ub  and  the  land,  although  to  the  weatwaid  it  was  atOl 
too  weak  for  travel.  When  it  cleared  to  seaward  the  Karhtk  was 
gone;  we  did  not  know  whither,  or  whether  she  still  survived. 
There  was  no  sense  in  searching  lor  her  by  sled,  for  there  was 
vastly  more  writer  th«in  ioe,  so  we  went  on  to  the  mainland. 

That  night  we  camped  by  a  platform  caclie  made  by  my  own 
party  in  the  fall  of  1908  when  we  had  killed  thirteen  caribou  at  this 
point.*  The  next  day  I  hunted  alone,  leaving  the  men  in  camp 
because  the  weather  was  thick  and  uncertain  and  I  did  not  care  to 
take  the  chance  of  tiieir  getting  lost  in  the  open.  All  day  the  walk 
was  without  promise,  but  towards  evening  I  saw  a  single  bull 
caribou.  He  was  traveling  too  fast  for  me,  however,  for  though 
I  gradually  ^ot  nearer  to  him,  darkness  overtook  me  and  I  had  to 
suspend  the  chase. 

As  it  happened,  I  did  not  resume  it  next  morning.  The  frost 
had  sharpened  and  it  appeared  possible  to  start  west  along  the 
coast,  for  I  thought  that  to  be  the  best  chance  of  overtaking  the 
Karluk.  It  was  possible  she  might  have  freed  hersdf  and  steamed 
eastward,  but  the  chances  were  that  the  ice  holding  her  had  followed 
the  coast  towards  Barrow. 

At  first  we  had  to  travel  very  cautiously,  for  the  ice  proved 
treacherous  on  account  of  a  light  blanket  of  snow  which  kept  it 
from  freezing  hard.  On  the  second  (n  rninf!;  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  at  a  point  southeast  of  Halkett  we  had  a  rather  narrow 
escap)e  from  a  serious  mishap,  for  in  the  attempt  to  make  shore 
that  evening  we  had  traveled  into  the  night,  and  found  ourselves 
00  ice  that  owing  to  its  extreme  thinness  and  mushiness  had  upon  it 
black  patches  of  damp  snow.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of  luck  that 
we  did  make  shore  without  losing  sledge  or  lives. 

The  next  day  we  were  traveling  aloi^  in  the  general  direction 
of  Halkctt  wlion  one  of  the  Eskimos  said  he  could  smell  smoke. 
None  of  the  rest  of  us  could,  but  I  was  willing  to  rely  on  the 
Eskimo,  for  my  experience  is  that  while  in  eyesight,  hearing  and 
every  other  natural  faculty  he  is  about  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
us,  he  does  seem  to  excel  in  the  sense  of  smell.   Whether  this  is 

•Sec  My  Life  With  the  Eskimo."  p.  64. 
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from  some  anatomical  or  deep  physiological  cause  I  do  not  know, 
or  whether  it  results  merely  from  his  having  lived  his  whole  life 
in  an  unvitiated  atmosphere  with  the  sense  of  smell  consequently 
unperverted.  In  the  diieeticm  from  which  the  amoke  must  come, 
if  it  was  amoke,  land  was  about  eight  miles  away.  I  climbed  on 
one  of  the  sledges,  examined  the  coast  with  my  field  glasses,  and 
saw  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  house,  but  was  now  so  low  and 
far  away  that  it  could  not  be  identified.  We  traveled  towards  it, 
however,  and  after  five  or  six  miles  its  character  as  a  human  habi- 
tation became  clear. 

It  wa»  the  dwelling  of  a  single  Eskimo  family  of  the  Colville 
River  people.  They  weie  able  to  tell  us  about  several  other  fam- 
ilies, most  of  them  old  acquaintances  of  mme.  that  were  scattered 
in  various  places  in  the  vicinity.  Through  previous  residence  in 
the  country  I  knew  the  Eskimo  names  not  only  of  the  places  I  had 
visited,  but  also  of  many  which  I  had  heard  discussed  and  which 
had  been  described  to  me  by  the  drawing  of  crude  maps.  Had  I 
been  a  stranger  to  the  topography  and  to  the  Eskimo  names  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  where  all  these 
people  were  living,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  modem  published 
maps  and  with  a  thorough  command  of  the  Eskimo  language;  for 
besides  being  inaccurate,  most  maps  cany  only  the  names  of 
Eurq;)ean  explorers,  patrons  of  exploration,  or  friends  of  the  map- 
makers.  The  places  and  names  shown  on  such  maps  are  unidenti- 
fiable through  any  information  available  from  Eskimos,  and  com- 
monly even  from  resident  whites.  To  have  full  value  to  the  trav- 
eler an  Arctic  map  should  carry  Eskimo  names,  either  exclusively 
or  as  supplements  to  the  others. 

I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  adaptability  of  my  companionB. 
On  the  Karlmk  all  of  them  had  disliked  the  seal  meat  pre|»red  tor 
us  by  the  ship's  cook,  who  insisted  on  putting  it  througl)  various 
elaborate  processes  which  were  supposed  to  deodorise  it  and  take 
away  its  peculiar  taste.  I  had  imagined  my  own  dislike  for  seal 
meat  cooked  this  way  to  be  a  peculiarity  due  to  long  acquaintance 
with  the  undisguised  article.  The  men  all  ate  it  on  shipboard 
with  so  good  a  grace  that  I  really  thouglit  they  liked  it.  But 
when  we  killed  the  first  seal  after  leaving  the  ship,  cut  its  meat  into 
pieces,  dropped  it  into  cold  water,  brought  it  to  a  boil  and  served  it 
underdone  on  a  platter  in  the  true  Esldmo  style,  every  one  of  my 
three  companions  commented  on  its  great  supericNrity  over  seal 
meat  as  cooked  on  the  ship.  Wilkins,  who  was  lurought  up  in 
Australia  and  was  used  to  the  eating  of  f  reah  mutton,  sakl  it  tasted 
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very  much  like  mutton  and  almost  as  good.  That  seal's  fat  does 
taste  like  fresh  mutton  fat  is  the  opinion  of  all  white  mok  I  know 
who  are  familiar  with  the  taste  of  both.  Tlie  lean,  however,  while 
good  in  its  way,  has  a  flavor  quite  distinct  from  that  of  mutton. 

There  may  be  a  more  fundamental  reason  why  a  man  used  to  an 
elaborate  menu,  as  were  all  my  present  companions,  is  easier  to 
please  than  one  who  has  never  eaten  any  but  a  few  sunple  thingB. 
Since  many  of  the  modem  theories  in  human  dietetics  are  based  on 
experiments  with  rats  or  guinea  pigs,  analogising  from  dogs  to 
men  in  this  field  should  be  no  less  interesting  or  instructive.  I 
should  like  to  cite  some  of  our  eiqieriences  in  feeding  dogs  with 
foods  that  were  strange  to  them. 

In  1908  on  my  way  down  the  Mackenzie  River  I  bought  a  dog 
team  which  had  been  brought  up  on  a  diet  of  fresh-water  fish  sup- 
plemented with  moose,  caribou,  rabbits  and  possibly  ptarmigan. 
When  we  got  to  the  seaeoast  we  had  trouble  to  get  these  dogs  to 
eat  seal  meat.  I  remember  some  sailors  who  told  me  at  the  time 
that  they  did  not  blame  the  dogs.  These  were  men  who  had  been 
in  the  country  twenty  years  without  ever  tasting  seal  and  who 
naturally  knew  it  w;i«  bad.  But  it  was  not  that  seal  was  funda- 
mentally less  agreeable  to  dogs;  they  were  merely  not  used  to  it. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  dogs  were  refusing  to  eat  because  of  the 
odor  of  the  meat  rather  than  because  of  the  taste.  For  one  thing, 
they  did  not  put  it  in  their  mouths;  for  another,  a  dog  probably 
does  not  have  a  keen  sense  of  taste,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  habit 
of  gulping  his  food,  but  his  keenness  of  smell  is  well  known.  I 
now  provided  seal  meat  that  was  more  or  less  decayed,  thinking 
that  while  fresh  caribou  and  fresh  seal  smelled  different,  the  putre- 
faction odor  in  either  case  would  be  about  the  same  and  would 
overpower  the  native  smell.  This  worked  at  once.  And  I  have 
never  found  a  dog  used  to  putrid  meat  of  one  kind  that  would  not 
eat  greedily  putrid  meat  of  any  other  kind.  By  gradually  giving 
the  dogs  fresher  and  fresher  seal  they  were  easily  broken  to  it. 

But  we  had  more  serious  trouble  with  the  same  team  the  follow- 
ing spring  when  we  tried  to  feed  them  on  ducks.  These  ducks  were 
fresh-killed,  hence  had  theur  native  odor.  All  the  team  refused 
at  first,  and  some  went  for  mote  than  a  week  without  tasting.  I 
determined  es^erimentally,  however,  that  through  hanging  in  the 
sun  for  thiee  or  four  days^  or  until  it  began  to  smell  putrid,  a  duck 
became  acceptable  to  any  of  the  dogs. 
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Some  yean  later  I  bought  a  dog  in  Coronation  Gulf  which  had 
bera  brought  up  mainly  on  seal.  On  the  north  coast  of  Alaska 
the  following  spring  we  were  for  a  few  days  in  a  position  where 
we  could  get  only  geese  for  food.  This  dog  refused  for  more  than 
a  week  to  taste  goose,  and  I  was  never  able  to  force  him  to  it. 
We  had  to  give  up  the  experiment  because  of  lack  of  time.  As 
noted  below  in  the  case  of  the  wolf  meat,  it  is  even  poeeible  the 
dog  might  have  preferred  to  die  of  starvation  though  goose  meat  was 
before  him. 

At  another  time  we  had  a  dog  brought  up  on  the  Booth  Islands, 
near  Cape  Parry.  Inland  on  Uorton  River  this  dog,  which  had 
been  used  to  seal  moat  only,  refused  at  first  to  eat  caribou  and 
had  to  be  broken  to  it  thrdugh  hunger,  for  this  was  m  the  winter 
time  when  it  was  not  practicable  to  get  the  meat  to  decay. 

In  Banks  Island  the  summer  of  1914  we  undertook  to  teach  the 
dogs  to  eat  wolf.  This  experiment  was  conducted  "under  laboratory 
conditions."  The  dogs  were  kept  tied  in  one  place  and  supplied 
each  day  with  a  dish  of  fresh  water.  A  piece  of  wolf  meat  was 
placed  eveiy  day  beside  the  dish  and  allowed  to  remain  all  that 
day.  This  meat  was  th^  destroyed,  for  we  were  afraid  it  might 
begin  to  putrefy  and  we  wanted  to  see  how  lonp;  the  team  would 
go  hungry  before  eating  meat  that  was  quite  fresh  and  still  retained 
the  full  wolf  odor.  During  the  second  week  five  of  the  six  dogs 
gave  in  one  by  one,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  day  the  last 
dog  had  not  yet  touched  it.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  team,  which 
was  doubtless  why  he  was  the  most  conservative.  He  had  been 
the  fattest  of  the  lot  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  he  was  practically  a  dceleton. 

At  this  point  I  had  to  stop  the  test,  for  we  had  to  begin  travel- 
ing and  needed  the  strength  of  this  dog  along  with  that  of  the 
others.  It  is  (juite  possible  that  he  might  have  chosen  to  starve. 
I  have  found  by  experience  as  well  as  inquiry  that  a  man  fasting 
does  not  get  any  hungrier  after  the  second,  some  say  the  third,  day, 
and  long  before  the  fourteenth  day  the  craving  for  food  loses  its 
diarpest  edge. 

This  is  a  synopsis  of  only  some  of  my  experiments  and  eaqieri- 
ences  with  the  food  tastes  of  dogs^  from  which  I  have  drawn  the 

following  generalized  conclusions: 

Dogs  brought  up  around  ships  and  used  to  foraging  in  refuse- 
piles  and  eatin{»  highly-seasoned  food  will  eat  any  food  offered  to 

them.    It  seems  therefore  that  a  dog  used  to  many  sorts  does  not 

mind  eating  one  sort  more. 
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Dogs  more  than  a  year  old  brought  up  on  a  diet  restricted  to 

two  or  three  articles  always  refuse  at  first  when  an  entirely  new 
food  is  offered.  They  hnse  this  refusal  on  the  sense  of  smell,  and  if 
the  meat  is  putrid  cncjugh  so  that  the  putrefaction  smell  completely 
iiides  the  native  smell  then  tlie  doK  has  no  objection.  In  other 
words,  all  rotten  meats  smell  substantially  alike  and  are  therefore 
recognised  as  a  familiar  diet,  while  any  new  kind  of  fresh  meat 
offends  through  its  strange  smell. 

Hunters  and  natives  who  have  noticed  that  dogs  will  not  eat 
wolf  or  fox  meat  commonly  remark  that  dogs  object  to  cannibai- 
ism.  I  find  that  the  objection  of  a  dog  to  wolf  meat  is  no  stronger 
than  his  objection  to  duck  meat  or  caribou  meat,  provided  the  duck 
or  caribou  is  an  absolutely  new  meat  in  the  experience  of  the  dog. 
Once  induced  to  eat  wolf,  a  dog  soon  becomes  as  fond  of  it  as 
of  any  other  meat. 

We  have  found  that  the  food  prejudice  is  stronger  the  older  the 
dog,  and  we  believe  that  with  dogs  of  the  same  age  the  prejudloe 
of  the  female  against  new  food  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  male. 
This  seems  to  extend  the  commonly  believed-in  principle  of  the 
greater  conservatism  of  human  females  down  into  the  lower 
animals. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
further  experiments  in  the  food  tastes  of  dogs  along  the  following 
lines: 

Pups  of  the  same  litter  should  be  selected,  one  to  be  fed  for 
two  years  on  mutton  and  water,  another  on  fish  and  water,  a  third 
on  beef,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  on  a  vegetarian  diet.  It  would 
make  the  experiment  more  interesting  if  a  male  and  a  female 

could  be  used  for  each  sort  of  diet.  Judging  from  our  experiments, 
it  seems  probable  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  mutton-fed 
dog  would  refuse  both  beef  and  fish,  and  the  lish-fed  dug  would 
refuse  both  mutton  and  beef.  I  believe  it  would  also  be  found  that 
the  abhorrence  for  the  new  diet  would  be  stronger  with  the  female  in 
each  pair  than  with  the  male. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  Eskimo  groups  eat  either  no  vege- 
table food  at  all  or  practically  none.  But  in  all  parts  where  we 
have  been,  except  in  Coronation  Ciulf,  they  are  fond  of  the  berry 
knowTi  in  Alaska  as  the  "salmon  berry"  and  elsewhere  as  the  cloud- 
berr\'  (Hubus  chamacmorus  Linn.).  We  were  astonished,  especially 
my  Alaska  Eskimo  companions,  when  we  found  that  some  of  the 
Coronation  Gulf  Eskimos  lived  iuiiong  an  abundance  of  these  berries 
and  bad  never  thought  of  tasting  them.  Smce  no  taboo  existed  my 
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Eskimo  companions  tried  to  introduce  tlie  fashion  of  eating  them. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  childrtn  to  try  them,  except  that 
m  bome  cases  the  mothers  were  ulleuded  by  tiie  attempt.  The  men 
also  were  oonmunily  willing  to  eat  them,  and  I  do  not  leoail  that  even 
one  man  lefuaed,  but  I  should  Bay  that  folly  half  the  women  posi- 
tively refused  evm  to  taste  the  salmon  beny  during  the  summer  we 
spent  with  them.  This  is  really  a  rather  good  fruit  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  by  now  most  or  all  of  the  people  are  eating  it,  but  our 
ob8er\'ation  that  first  year  seemed  to  indicate  clearly  enough  the 
consen'atism  of  the  women.  We  observ'cd  it  in  many  other  things — 
for  instance,  smokmg.  Although  nearly  all  western  Eskimo  women 
use  tobacco  and  although  there  have  been  tobacco-using  women 
on  our  ships  when  we  have  come  in  contact  with  the  eastern  Eskimos, 
we  have  found  the  men  readier  than  the  women  to  learn  to 
smoke. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  the  food  prejudice  of  white  men 
in  connection  with  introducing  them  to  a  diet  of  meat  only.  The  laws 
of  that  prejudice  as  deduced  from  dogs  have  applied  to  the  men 
exactly.  The  older  the  man  the  more  probable  It  is  that  he  will 
object  to  trying  a  new  kind  of  food  and  to  abandoning  the  foods  he 
is  used  to.  A  dog  brought  up  on  a  ship  and  used  to  a  variety  in  diet 

would  take  readily  to  a  new  diet,  ffimilarly,  "well  biought-up" 
men,  used  in  their  homes  to  a  variety  of  foods  both  domestic  and 
imported,  take  readily  to  any  new  thing — Buch,  for  instance,  as  seal 
meat.  But  men  "poorly  brought-up"  and  used  only  to  half  a  dozen 

or  80  articles  in  their  regular  diet,  are  generally  reluctant  to  try 
a  new  food  unless  it  has  been  represented  to  them  in  advance  as  a 
luxury  or  as  especially  delicious.  Of  course  the  situation  here  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  is  with  dogs.  For  one  thing,  the  man  of  "laborer" 
type  has  a  feeling  of  being  degraded  when  he  is  compelled  to  eat 
the  food  of  "savages,"  while  a  man  of  intellectual  type  is  appealed 
to  by  a  mild  flavor  of  adventure  in  ejqierimenting  with  the  food 
of  a  strange  people. 

It  was  so  with  my  companions  now  that  we  were  among  real 
Eskimos.  They  took  readily  to  Eskimo  cooking  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  great  sport.  Doughnuts  fried  in  seal  oil  were  sampled  as 
an  adventure,  and  their  deliciousness  surprised  them.  So  with 
every  new  thing  they  had  a  chance  to  taste.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  "well  biought-up"  young  men  are  the  best  material  for 
polar  explorers,  or  indeed  for  any  type  of  "roughmg  it,"  except  the 
sort  to  which  the  "poorly  brought-up*'  man  is  native.  Qenendiiing 
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flIaU  more:  an  educated  man  of  diversified  experience  has  the  mental 
tepufmoA  to  meet  "hardship;"  the  igDorant  are  fitted  to  meet  easily 
Qtij  those  "hardships"  that  are  native  to  them.  It  goes  without 
flsyiog  that,  like  all  rules,  this  has  its  exoeptioos* 
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NEWS  AND  PLANS 

WE  had  noticed  in  certain  places  along  the  coast  sledge  traeka 
going  west  ahead  of  us.  The  EakimoB  said  that  the  trav- 
elers were  a  party  consistiiig  of  one  white  man  and  three 
Eskimos  who  had  left  a  whaler  caught  by  the  ice  and  compelled  to 
winter  to  the  eastward,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Point  Barrow. 

Group  after  gjoup  of  Eskimos  happened  in  our  way  alonp  the 
coast,  and  we  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  about  conditions 
to  the  east  as  the  party  traveling  ahead  dropped  a  word  here  and 
another  there.  But  it  was  not  until  we  finally  got  to  Cape  Smythe 
that  everything  was  pieced  together. 

The  Belvedere,  under  Captain  Cottle,  eanying  a  hundred  tons 
of  frei^t  for  our  expedition,  had  been  able  to  get  within  about 
seventy-five  miles  of  Herschel  Island,  where  she  had  been  frozen  in 
a  mile  from  the  coast.  About  fifteen  miles  farther  west  the  Polar 
Bear  was  safe  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach.  But  the  Elvira 
had  been  wrecked.  This  was  not  surprising  for  the  Elvira  was  one 
of  the  vessels  considered  before  the  purchase  of  the  Karluk  and  the 
reports  of  my  inspectors  had  shown  that  she  was  thoroughly  un- 
sound. Even  in  die  ice-free  waters  of  the  Pacific  they  would  not 
believe  her  good  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  ^e  had  now 
been  nipped  in  the  ice,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  insurance 
policy,  which  was  a  heavy  one,  she  had  been  promptly  abandoned. 
Whalers  from  nnotlier  vessel  later  boarded  lier  and  saved  her  catch 
of  fur  and  a  good  many  other  things  of  value.  Thus  tiie  event  was 
au.«pieious  to  everybody  except  possibly  to  the  marine  insurance 
people  at  San  Francisco. 

But  most  perUnent  to  us  wss  the  infonnation  that  the  Alaska 
and  the  Meary  Saehe  were  both  safe  at  Collinson  Point.  They, 
in  conomon  with  all  other  ships  on  the  coasts  had  followed  the 
Alaska  practice  of  going  between  the  land  and  the  ice.  Although 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  as  far  east  as  we  had  hoped,  they 
were  at  least  safe,  and  we  had  their  supplies  to  go  on  with  the 
following  year. 
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It  was  especially  unfortunate  for  us  that  to  the  Karluk,  believed 
nfest  of  all  our  ships,  we  had  entnistcd  the  most  valued  part  of  our 
cargo.  One  of  the  main  things  I  wanted  to  do  that  next  spring  on 
the  sledge  journey  over  the  Beaufort  Sea  was  to  take  soundings, 
and  most  of  our  sounding  equipment  was  on  the  Karluk.  The 
Sachs  and  Alaska  had  chrouumeters  for  their  own  use,  but  the 
ones  intended  for  sledge  eiploration  were  on  ih^KarUik,  The  men 
of  adventurous  disposition  and  special  qualifications  whom  I  had 
meant  for  my  companions  on  exploratory  journeys  were  also  there, 
along  with  the  good  dogs  purchased  in  Nome,  and  the  sledges  and 
sledge  material  which  could  not  be  duplicated  even  at  Cape  Smythe 
and  even  in  Mr.  Brower's  extensive  stock. 

And  of  the  Karluk  with  all  these  mvaluable  things  on  board  we 
got  no  certain  news.  On  coming  to  an  Eskimo  encamjiment  at 
Cooper's  Island  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Cape  Smytlie  we  learned 
that  a  ship  had  been  there  in  the  ice,  three  or  four  miles  offshore, 
for  several  days.*  She  had  been  so  near  that  the  Eskimos  could 
see  the  ropes  in  her  riggmg,  and  had  theirs  been  an  ordinary  party 
they  would  have  gone  out  to  her.  But  they  were  some  decrepit 
old  people  who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  relatives  traveling 
eastward  who  were  coming  back  later  to  pick  them  up.  These 
Eskimos  had  been  expecting  somebody  to  come  ashore  from  the 
ship.  When  nobody  came  and  tliey  never  saw  any  smoke,  they 
concluded  she  was  deserted.  It  had  been  a  strong  temptation  to 
them  to  go  aboard  for  plunder,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret 
to  them  that  no  young  men  had  been  on  hand  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  these  old  Eskimos  had  seen  every  whaling  ship  in  these  waters, 
and  the  Karluk  had  hem  a  familiar  sight  to  him  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  prompt  and  clear  on  the  point  that  this  was  she.  After 
she  had  been  within  observation  for  two  or  three  days  a  fog  and 
wind  came  up.  When  the  fog  lifted  she  was  gone. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  ship  had  been  seen  in.  the  ice  off  Point 
Barrow.  She  was  said  to  have  been  about  ten  miles  from  shore 
and  the  natives  did  not  agree  as  to  her  characteristics.  One  Elskimo 
said  she  was  a  schooner;  in  that  case  certainly  not  the  Karluk, 
By  the  light  of  later  events  I  now  know  that  it  must  have  been  the 
Karluk,  though  at  that  time  1  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  Elvira. 
Report  at  this  stage  was  tliat  the  Elvira  had  been  abandoned  before 
she  sank,  so  thai  it  seemed  she  might  liave  drifted  westward,  jammed 
in  the  ice  and  held  up  by  it,  a  thing  which  occurs  in  shipwrecks 
of  a  certain  type. 

«8ee  'W  Voyage  of  tiw  Kmiuk,**  p.  18. 
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Mr.  Brower's  welcome  when  we  arrived  at  Barrow  was  no  leas 
friendly  because  he  regretted  our  being  back  00  soon  under  such 

circumstances.  He  is  an  optimist  by  temperament,  as  every  pioneer 

should  be,  and  h'l?  cheerfulness  and  friendliness  helped  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  situation.  By  now  I  was  completely  over  the  idea  that 
the  expedition  was  going  to  be  uninteresting  because  of  being  too 
easy,  or  monotonous  because  of  having  some  one  to  do  everything 
for  me. 

After  a  day  or  two  at  Cape  Smythe  we  set  about  preparing  the 
beat  sort  of  outfit  we  could.  My  men  on  leaving  the  Karbtk  had 
been  improperly  dressed  and  this  was  now  remedied  through  skins 
and  other  things  supplied  us  from  Mr.  Brower's  stores  and  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Eskimo  seamstresses  of  the  village.  The  one 
thing  we  wanted  most,  however,  was  good  sledges,  for  I  knew  that 
at  Collinson  Point  there  would  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
heavy  type.  It  takes  an  entirely  different  sled  to  encounter  the 
rough  and  shifting  ice  on  the  Beaufort  Sea  from  what  is  needed 
for  work  on  shore.  It  had  been  my  supposition  that  the  Alaska 
and  the  Mary  Sachs  would  in  winter  confine  their  operations  to 
the  land  or  to  the  comparatively  level  ice  near  land  and  would* 
^erefore,  need  sledges  weighing  from  seventy-five  to  a. hundred 
and  se^Tnty-five  pounds,  and  they  had,  accordingly,  been  equipped 
with  light  ones  mainly.  The  kind  that  I  preferred  for  rough  ice 
work  would  weigh  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  With  a  sledge  of  that  weight  Mr.  Brower  could  not  supply 
me,  but  he  had  light  material  for  inakiiig  just  one  sled  and  he  set 
about  doing  that.  He  made  k  himself  and  it  was,  therefore,  as 
well  made  as  was  possible  with  the  materials.  It  eventually  gave 
us  as  good  service  as  any  sled  I  ever  had  of  its  weight,  though  it 
never  could  take  the  place  of  any  one  of  the  heavy  sledges  carried 
by  the  Karluk. 

Although  it  is  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle 
and  within  sight  of  the  most  northerly  tip  of  Alaska,  Cape  Smythe 
had  at  that  time  three  mails  going  to  the  outside  world  in  winter. 
The  first  of  these  was  leaving  in  November,  and  with  it  I  sent  out 
to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and  mis- 
haps of  the  expedition  up  to  that  point  and  a  program  for  future 
work.  This  letter  is  summarised  as  follows: 

I  told  the  Minister  of  Naval  Service  that  I  considered  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Karluk  as  a  ship  would  survive  the  winter. 
I  could  not  be  sure  in  what  part  of  the  ocean  she  was,  although  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  she  was  to  the  westward.  While  the  pro- 
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gram  of  the  expedition  was  neoesflaiily  curtailed,  I  did  Dot  coneider 
that  the  lives  of  any  of  the  crew  were  in  danger,*  for  if  the  ship  were 
crushed  during  the  winter  the  breaking  would  be  so  slow  that  they 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  put  off  on  the  ice  all  stores  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  a  journey  ashore.  I  placed  special  faith  in  the 
skin-boat  and  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  men 
of  the  crushed  Jewmette  in  getting  ashore  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  boats  they  had  to  haul  over  the  ice  were  very  heavy  and  very 
fragUOf**  while  our  skin-boat  was  less  than  one-quarter  as  heavy 
and  many  times  as  strong,  and  in  cver\'  way  bettor  adapted  to  the 
use  of  men  retreating  towards  land  from  a  ship  broken  in  tlie  pack. 
If  the  ship  were  lost  in  the  dead  of  winter  it  would  probably  be 
safe  to  leave  without  the  skin-boat.  In  other  words,  there  were 
two  safe  methods  of  retreat:  one  carrying  the  boat  along,  and  the 
Other  abandoning  it  and  going  directly  ashore  with  sledges,  providi- 
ing  the  break-up  came  when  frost  was  severe  enough  for  temporary 
bmks  in  the  thick  old  ice  to  be  quickly  mended  by  the  formation 
of  young  ice.  Should  the  ship  survive  the  winter  and  be  broken  up 
the  following  sunmier,  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  crew  would  be 
considerably  increased.  The  ice  then  is  more  mobile,  stores  placed 
upon  it  are  more  likely  to  be  lost,  and  the  journey  ashore  would 
involve  frequent  launchings  of  the  boat  into  water  and  pulling  it 

out  again  for  crossing  ice  floes  to  the  next  stretch  of  open  water. 

Begarding  the  prospects  of  the  Kartuk  in  general,  then,  I  gave 
it  as  iQy  opinion  that  she  might  or  might  not  survive,  but  that  the 
crew  would  be  certain  to  get  safely  ashore  if  the  wreck  took  place 
in  winter,  and  would  have  a  good  chance  of  petting  ashore  even  if 
it  took  place  the  coming  summer.  I  mentioned  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia  is  well  supplied  with  food,  for  it  is 
a  settled  country  with  hospitable  and  well-provisioned  reindeer- 
herding  or  walrus-hunting  natives  and  white  traders  scattered  every- 
where. If  the  Karhik  were  brdcen  to  the  west  of  Barrow  her  crew 
had  this  hospitable  coast  for  retreat. 

As  a  prospectus  of  the  coming  season  I  reported  the  safety  of 
the  Alaska  and  Mary  Snrhs  at  CoUinson  Point.  After  outfitting  at 
Cape  Smythe  I  would  proceed  eastward  by  sledge  along  the  coast. 
Alfred  Hopson,  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  brought  up  at  Cape 

♦Bartlett.  aboard  the  Karluk,  had  the  same  feeling.  "I  felt  sure,  come 
wh&t  might,  we  would  get  back  in  safety  to  civilisation,"  be  wrote  two 
yean  later,  in  recording  his  feeliii0i  while  diiftiiig  in  the  ioe.  ("Last  Voiyage 
of  the  Karluk,"  p.  50.) 

••"Voyage  of  the  Jeanmtte,'  by  Emma  de  Long,  Boston,  1883.  See 
muneroiia  refcfeuMi. 
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Smythe,  with  a  good  command  both  of  Eskimo  and  English,  had 

been  engaged  as  interpreter  for  Jtnness.  T  would  leave  Jonness  with 
Hopson  among  the  Eskimos  near  Cape  Halkctt  where  he  would 
put  in  the  winter  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  the  language  and 
lives  of  the  Eskimos.  With  the  rest  of  the  party  I  would  pro- 
ceed east  to  CoUinson  Point. 

As  to  tiie  esqieditiom's  southern  section  the  plan  had  been  that 
it  was  to  spend  the  present  winter  in  Coronation  Gulf  and  surv^r 
in  the  spring  the  land  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  now  impossible, 
since  Coronation  Gulf  is  seven  hundred  miles  east  from  where  they 
lay  at  CoUinson  Point.  I  thought  it  unwise  and  unprofitable  to 
keep  an  expedition  as  large  as  that  of  the  Alaska  idle  a  whole  sea- 
son simply  because  they  were  not  in  the  particular  district  of  my 
original  plan.  I  would  therefore  make  out  a  program  for  them  on 
the  following  basis: 

The  Mackenzie  delta  was  interesting  geographically  and  impor- 
tant in  its  commercial  possibilities.  And  it  was  accessible  from 
CoUinson  Point,  being  only  two  hundred  miles  east.  I  had  myself 
made  two  journeys  the  fuU  2,000-mile  length  of  the  Athabasca  and 
Mackenzie  River  ^stem  from  Edmonton  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
they  had  impressed  on  me  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  this 
system  as  a  waterway,  sliould  commerce  for  any  reason  develop. 
I  had  journeyed  up  the  Yukon  by  steamer  and  had  found  that  the 
steamers  grounded  on  sandbars  frequently,  although  the  pilotage 
was  expert,  the  channels  were  well  buoyed,  and  the  ships  drew  only 
four  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  On  the  Mackeniie,  with  no  buoys 
for  the  channels,  with  pilotage  not  so  expert  and  with  a  boat  drawing 
ax  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  we  had  navigated  without  difficulty 
an  approximate  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles — from  Smith 
Rapids  on  the  Slave  River,  which  is  the  only  serious  ol^stacle  to 
navigation  on  the  system,  across  Slave  Lake  and  down  the  Macken- 
zie River  to  the  head  of  the  delta.  Throuph  the  delta  I  had  passed 
several  times,  commonly  in  boat^j  of  .shallow  draft,  but  once  with 
a  boat  drawing  about  five  feet.  If  we  could  survey  the  various 
channela  of  the  delta  and  find  that  any  had  a  depth  of  five  feet  or 
more  all  the  way  to  the  ocean,  the  Imowledgc  might  be  of  great 
importance.  It  would  be  so  not  only  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  other  traders  already  in  the  quarter,  but  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral should  a  strike  of  gold  or  oil  or  other  commercial  development 
ever  bring  people  into  that  valley  as  they  had  been  brought  sud- 
denly some  years  earlier  into  the  Yukon  valley. 

So  I  gave  it  as  my  intention  to  go  from  Point  Barrow  myself 
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to  the  Mackenzie  delta  to  purchase  dogs,  hire  Eskimos,  buy  gasoline 
launches  if  they  were  available,  and  otherwise  make  all  preparations 
for  extensive  work  in  the  delta  by  our  topographers,  Ghipman  and 
Cos,  the  foUowiDg  spring.  The  pfelimixiaiy  task  of  surveying  the 
ooest  between  the  Intematiimal  Boundaiy  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  might  be  finished  in  March,  so  that  work  on  the  Maoken* 
lie  channels  could  be  begun  by  sled  before  the  river  broke  open,  and 
continued  by  boat,  including  soundings,  from  about  the  end  of  May 
until  July  when  the  surveyors  would  proceed  to  Herschel  Island 
to  rejoin  the  Alaska  on  her  way  eastward  towards  Coronation  Gulf. 

But  the  mam  item  of  the  instructions  of  the  Government  to  tiie 
eipedition  had  been  that  we  were  to  explore  the  ocean  north  of 
Alaska  and  west  of  the  already  known  Canadian  islands  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  or  absence  of  new  lands,  and  to  do  soundings  and 
carry  on  other  geographic  and  ooeanographic  work.  I  said  that 
it  seemed  to  me  this  part  of  our  program  could  still  be  carried  for- 
ward. Supplies  to  reinforce  the  outfits  of  the  Mary  Sachs  and 
Alaska  could  be  purehased  cither  from  the  Belvedere  or  Polar  Bear, 
or,  should  tiiey  be  short  as  they  might  be,  from  the  two  traders, 
"Dufify"  O'Connor  and  Martin  Andreasen  who  were  wintering  on 
the  coast  between  Collinson  Point  and  Herschel  Island.  These  sup- 
plies tofether  with  those  on  the  AUuka  and  Mary  Sachs  would  be 
adequate  for  carrsring  out  next  summer  the  Alaska's  program  of 
going  east  to  Coronation  Gulf,  and  the  survey  work  for  the  Macken- 
zie in  the  spring.  They  would  also  provide  a  small  party  for  a 
journey  north  over  the  ice  to  carry  out  our  main  geographic  program. 

The  report  then  gave  attention  to  what  the  expedition's  pro- 
gram would  be  if  next  year  tiie  KarLuk  turned  up  safe,  and  what  it 
would  be  if  we  had  to  carry  on  without  her.  In  the  latt^  event 
we  would  especially  need  some  scientific  instruments,  and  these  I 
asked  to  have  shipped  to  Herschel  Island  via  Edmonton  and  the 
Mackenzie  River,  which  is  the  earliest  and  safest  route.  Other 
important  but  less  essential  supplies  not  obtainable  from  whalers  or 
traders  I  asked  to  liave  Bent  in  by  ship  through  Bering  Straits  to 
Herschel  Island. 

Summing  up  the  report: 

(1 )  With  the  resources  we  had  or  could  get  we  intended  to  do 
as  much  work  this  year  as  we  could. 

(2)  This  year  and  the  years  following,  whether  the  Karktk 

was  lost  or  not,  the  expedition  intended  to  try  to  carry  on  according 
to  original  plans,  both  in  the  Coronation  Gulf  district  where  de- 
tailed scientific  studies  would  be  pursued,  and  in  the  Beaufort  Sea 
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and  Parry  archipelago  where  the  mam  object  was  geographic  dis- 
covery-—the  traversing  and  study  of  uneiqilorod  seas,  the  dfaoofveiy 
and  mapping  of  unknown  lands,  and  the  further  survey  of  islands 
already  partly  known. 

This  report,  mailed  fnnn  Barrow  in  November,  reached  the  De- 
partment of  Naval  Service  in  Febnmn,',  Independent  reports  and 
requisitions  liad  also  reached  them  from  the  station  of  Anderson's 
southern  division  at  Collinson  Point,  which  at  the  time  they  sent 
them  had  not  heard  (except  through  unreliable  Eskimo  rumors) 
from  the  Karluk  or  from  me  smee  the  news  of  us  they  got  when  they 
followed  UB  east  around  Barrow  last  August.  The  Naval  Service 
also  received  a  telegram  from  me  sent  later  with  the  midwinter 
mail  from  Fort  Macpherson.  The  Department  replied  to  all  these 
communications  by  sending  the  following  telegram  to  the  telegraph 
office  nearest  Hcrschel  Island,  distant  about  one  month's  rapid 
journey  by  dog  sled: 

Ottawa,  asth  Febroaiy,  1914. 

**V.  Stefansson, 

Care  of  Superintendent  J.  D.  Hoodie, 
Royal  Northwest  Moimted  Polioe, 
Dawson,  Yukon. 

'TTour  reports  from  Barrow  and  wire  from  Macpherson  received. 
Your  decision  to  pursue  expedition  as  per  orginal  plans  is  approved. 
Trust  you  will  soon  have  news  of  Karluk. 

"(Signed)  G.  J.  DESBARATS." 

This  was  a  satisfactory  message,  especially  the  sentence;  "Your 
decisioD  to  pursue  expedition  as  per  original  plan  is  approved." 
Although  this  telegram  was  justified  by  the  outcome,  and  now 

seems  the  only  logical  one  that  could  have  been  sent,  it  represented 
at  the  time  a  decision  by  the  Department  of  Naval  Service  which 
showed  a  realization  of  arctic  proMoms,  nnd  a  confidence  in  our 
prognosis  of  how  they  could  be  met  under  altered  conditions  not 
exactly  reflected  in  the  press.  For  while  the  Department  were  de- 
ciding to  approve  my  plan  of  going  ahead,  the  newspapers  were 
saying  that  tiie  entue  complement  of  the  KarhJc  had  perished,  that 
my  plans  were  unsound,  and  thai  the  expedition  had  failed.  Edi- 
tors especially,  who  presumably  had  been  through  high  school,  were 
asserting  that  all  the  knowledge  ever  gamed  in  the  Arctic  was  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  one  yoiinp:  Cnnadian. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  fightmg  of  the  Great  War  worth 
while  not  so  much  to  attain  what  was  attained  as  to  prevent  what 
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has  been  prevented.  But  I  never  could  see  how  any  one  can  extol 
the  sacrifice  of  a  million  lives  for  political  progress  who  condemns 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dozen  Hves  for  scientific  progress.  For  the  ad- 
vance of  science  is  but  the  advance  of  truth,  and  "The  truth  ahall 
make  you  free." 

As  this  book  is  going  through  the  press  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  scientific  staff  of  our  expedition  who  saw  several 
of  his  companions  die  in  the  North,  and  then  went  home  to  serv'e 
four  years  on  the  western  front  to  see  men  die  by  the  thousand. 
Meantime  some  of  us,  his  former  colleagues,  were  carr\'ing  on  the 
northern  work.  He  is  writing  about  a  recent  visit  to  him  of  one 
of  our  other  men  who  remained  m  the  North  two  years  longer 
before  going  home  to  serve  the  last  two  yean  of  the  war.  He  says: 
"It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  work  the 
expedition  accomplished  .  .  .  and  no  lees  to  hear  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  had  had  the  honor  to  associate.  My  only  regret  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  that  I  was  denied  tlie  honor  of  a  more  active 
association  in  these  results.  My  enthusia.sm  for  the  study  of  polar 
problems  has  increased  rather  than  diminighed,  and  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  join  Wilkins  in  his  Antarctic  venture  *  .  .  .  but 
unfortunately  the  war  has  left  me  a  legacy  in  the  shape  of  a  weak 
leg  as  the  result  of  wounds,  which  incapacitates  me  for  arctic  field 
work." 

Thus  men  will  always  differ  in  their  estimates,  partly  because  of 
their  nearness  to  or  remoteness  from  the  objective  they  judge;  the 
soldier  does  not  always  agree  with  the  editor.  The  battle  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  is  being  nobly  fought  where  doctors 
submit  to  malignant  mocuiations  to  t^t  the  efficacy  of  a  scrum, 
where  experimenters  breathe  poisonous  fumes  through  thousands 
of  tests  to  perfect  a  process  in  economic  chemistryi  where  astron- 
omers spend  sleepless  nights  photographing  the  spectra  of  the  re- 
mote stars.  And  the  astronomer  is  not  necessarily  the  least  of 
these  because  it  is  least  obvious  just  how  his  discoveries  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  problems  of  food  and  raiment. 

Nor  are  the  principles  established  by  the  arctic  explorer  neces- 
sarily worthless  because  no  one  may  see  their  commercial  applica- 
tion, nor  the  lands  he  discovers  valueless  because  com  will  not 
thrive  there  and  water  frontages  cannot  be  subdivided  into  city 
lots  with  proepeet  of  immediate  sale.  Their  time  will  come.  "The 

•The  Cope  Antarctic  Expedition  of  which  our  Wilkins  became  second- 
in-eoniiiaiMi  after  the  end  of  the  war.  They  sailed  south  in  1090. 

Letter  to  the  uithor  from  WiUiam  Laird  McKinlay,  dated  May  27, 1990. 
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Far  North"  is  &  shifting  term.  The  Romans  considered  the  middle 
of  France  too  frigid  ever  to  support  a  high  civilization.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Arctic  was  supposed  to  stretfh  h  long  ann  down  to  where 
now  stands  Winnipeg  with  its  200,000  people,  and  it  was  debated 
if  potatoes  could  be  successfully  cultivated  in  that  part  of  Sas- 
katchewan which  is  now  known  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  the  world's 
greatest  wheat  ccmntiy.  So  the  "Far  North"  will  continue  retreat- 
ing till  the  Arctic  that  is  unpeopled  with  our  race  shall  have  shrunk 
far  within  the  technical  arctic  cirde  as  laid  down  hy  the  mathe- 
matical astronomer  and  geodesist.  The  lands  commonly  supposed 
to  be  covered  with  ice  are  even  now  covered  with  grass;  the  "eter- 
nal silence"  of  the  North  exists  only  in  books;  the  "vast  arctic 
deserts  where  no  living  thing  can  flourish"  are  the  abode  of  fat 
herds  of  indigenous  grazing  animals  winter  and  summer — as  you 
will  see  if  you  read  on  in  this  book. 

The  "Far  West"  is  gone.  But  in  the  North  is  a  greater  frontier 
than  the  West  ever  was,  stretching  across  Canada  and  acioss  Si- 
beria. The  commercial  value  of  the  remotest  arctic  islands  will  be 
seen  ere  we  die  who  now  are  young. 

To  those  of  broad  outlook  it  needs  no  commercial  development 
to  justify  polar  exploration,  or  any  honest  attempt  to  widen  the 
bounds  of  knowledge.  Though  we  hope  for  commercial  develop- 
ments from  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  of  1913  to  1918,  we 
need  not  await  them  for  justification.  More  tlian  a  dozen  volumes 
of  scientific  results  are  partly  written  (some  of  them  are  printed), 
and  charts  of  new  lands  have  been  published  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  represented  by  the  telegraphic  order  issued  at  CHAawa  when 
to  those  of  defeatist  temperament  everything  looked  black: 

"Pursue  eiq>edition  as  per  original  plan." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THB  JOUBNST  TO  OOUJNBON  POINT 

WHILE  at  Barrow  this  time  I  observed  that  the  average 
temperature  of  the  Eskimo  houses  was  lower  than  it  had 
been  with  the  Eskimos  I  had  lived  with  farther  east.  Mr. 
Brewer  told  me  that  when  he  first  came  to  Barrow  (I  think  about 
1881)  the  Eskimo  houaea  had  been  much  warmer  than  now.  The 
reams  for  the  difference  were  mainly  two.  The  people  had  gradu- 
ally changed  their  more  comfortable  and  sanitary  earth-and-wood 
houses  for  the  nowadays  more  fashionable  and  f^msy  frame  build- 
ings of  imported  lumber;  and  fuel  had  grown  scarcer  and  more 
eapensive. 

Mr,  Brower  and  oihen  also  gave  inlmnatioii  that  the  age  of  mator- 
itj  of  Eddmo  mmen  is  on  the  aTerage  higher  now  than  it  was  ten  or 

twenty  years  ago.  I  ina<lo  no  oonnection  at  the  time  between  the  fact 
of  the  colder  houses  and  the  fact  of  tiio  deferred  maturity  of  the  people 
who  dwell  in  them,  and  so  loat  the  invaluable  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  coneloaion  I  lat»  arriTed  at  with  lb.  Brower,  who  is  an  aooarate 
observer,  a  keen  reasoner  and  has  had  unequalled  opportunities  to  study 
the  Eskimos  durinp  their  transition  from  their  native  mode  of  life 
whieh  was  unaltered  when  he  settled  among  them  to  the  present  half- 
understood  and  often  misapplied  "civilization." 

It  has  hem  ganetally  supposed  that  among  the  peoples  of  the  eafth 
tiie  age  ot  matnrily  oomes  earliest  in  the  tropics  and  increases  grradually 
as  one  poes  northward  throufjrh  the  temperate  and  eventually  to  the 
edge  of  the  polar  zone.  It  has  been  presumed  that  a  similar  tondition 
would  be  found  in  going  south  from  the  equator  towards  the  southern 
pole. 

If  the  age  of  maturity  increases  with  fair  regularity  as  one  goes 
north  through  Europe  from  Sicily  to  Lapland,  it  would  seem  there  is 
a  direct  connection  with  the  decrease  in  temperature,  and  this  assump- 
tion has  accordingly  been  generally  made.  Tables,  the  sources  of  which 
are  not  always  imassailable,  have  been  publiahed  to  show  this  dixeet  eon- 
nection  between  the  age  of  maturity  and  the  temperature. 

But  in  North  America  this  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  has  a  strikinpr  excep- 
tion. It  is  not  rare  among  Eskimo  women  that  they  have  their  first 
child  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  children  bom  before  the  mothers  were 
sleren  have  been  reported  in  plaoee  wh«re  tiie  age  of  the  mother  can  be 
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in  no  doubt  because  of  the  Itct  that  lier  birth  had  been  reooided  by  a 

resident  missionary. 

Cases  of  this  sort  were  first  called  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Manh/  a  medical  misaionaty  of  the  Pftsbyterian  Ohuzch,  who  had  al- 
leadsr  been  long  resident  at  Barrow  when  I  first  came  tiiere  in  1908.  It  is 
only  where  missionaries  are  stationed  that  reliable  records  are  obtainable, 
for  the  Eskimos  themselves  do  not  tako  any  interest  in  their  own  ag^e 
or  the  age  of  their  children  as  measured  in  years,  and  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  know  how  old  a  person  ia  iinlees  his  birth  can  be  checked  up 
by  comiiariaon  with  some  known  visit  of  an  em»lorer,  whaling  Tcesel, 
or  some  event  of  that  sort  It  is  ea^,  however,  among  uncivilized 
Eskimo?!,  at  least,  to  pot  information  accurate  in  every  respect  but  that 
of  age  about  the  coming  to  maturity  of  girls,  for  they  have  no  such 
taboo  as  we  on  the  publishing  of  that  sort  of  information.  This  taboo, 
like  all  our  other  social  prohibitionB,  ia  socm  pi<&ed  up  from  ua  when 
Eskimos  become  "civilized." 

Since  the  early  maturity  of  Eskimo  girls  was  first  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  observe  a  considerable  number 
of  Eskimos  through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  in  many  cases  when 
it  has  been  poesiUe  to  check  up  the  age  correctly,  I  have  found  the 
time  of  maturity  to  be  about  as  given  by  him  for  Point  Barrow.  But 
I  have  a  preneral  impression  that  in  the  places  where  I  have  been  the 
age  of  maturity  is  now  getting  higlier  prndually.  (As  shown  later, 
and  mentioned  above,  1  connect  this  with  the  poorer  clothing  and  colder 
houses  of  the  present  as  compared  with  previous  generations.) 

When  I  first  learned  of  tiiis  low  age  of  maturity  among  people 
living  in  a  cold  climate,  I  supposed  I  had  found  evidcncp  for  thinking 
that  racial  diflference,  or  possibly  kind  of  food  and  manner  of  life,  had 
much  more  importance  than  previously  considered  in  determining  the 
age  of  maturity,  and  that  the  general  correspondence,  if  there  is  such, 
between  the  increasing  age  of  maturity  and  decreasing  temperature  an 
one  goes  north  through  I''urope  would  he  found  to  be  partly  a  matter 
of  accident.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  during  twelve  years  of  associa- 
tion with  the  Eskimos  during  which  time  I  have  spoken  and  written 
a  good  deal  about  tiieir  manner  of  life,  it  never  occurred  to  me  until 
during  the  writing  of  this  book  that  their  rapid  development  ia  stricllsr 
in  accord  with  the  auppoaition  that  the  hotter  the  environment  the  earlier 
the  maturity. 

For  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  typical  Eskimo  in  the  country 
known  to  me  lives  under  tropical  or  subtropical  conditions  (or  at 
least  did  so  until  the  last  few  years).  The  winter  of  1906-1907  I  recorded 
Una  estimate  that  the  average  temperature  within  doors  of  the  Eskimo 
house  in  which  I  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  ICackenaie  Rivor,  waa  e 

*For  an  account  of  Dr.  Msisb  and  his  activities,  see  the  various  refeieDees 
to  him  in  the  indei  to  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo." 
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good  deal  above  80"  F.  and  fmpieniSj  rose  to  90*  F.*  Fiom  Hie  point 

of  view  of  those  who  spent  most  of  the  winter  indoors  in  that  house,  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  that  tho  temperature  was  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty  d^rees  below  sero  outdoors,  when  the  outdoor  air  seldom  came  in 
contact  with  ibeir  bodies.  And  eren  when  tiieee  people  went  eot,  the 
cold  air  did  not  have  a  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  them  exociit 
for  the  limited  area  of  the  face.  When  an  Eskimo  is  well  dressed,  his 
two  layers  of  fur  clothinp  imprison  the  body  heat  so  eflFectively  that 
the  air  in  actual  contact  with  his  skin  is  always  at  the  temperature  of  a 
tropical  eummer.  It  ie  troe^  therefore,  that  while  an  Eskimo  is  indoors 
his  entire  body  is  exposed  to  a  local  climate  as  warm  as  that  of  Sicily, 
and  when  he  is  ontdoors  he  carrioa  that  climate  about  with  him  inside 
of  his  clothes  and  applicable  to  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  his 
body  area. 

U  It  be  supposed  that  early  maturity  in  sneh  a  oomitiy  as  Sicily  it 
doe  to  the  direct  effect  of  heat  upon  the  body,  in  some  sneh  way  as 
when  hent  brings  early  maturity  to  flies  cultivated  under  cxpcrimontnl 
conditions,  then  we  see  that  on  that  theory  the  Eskimo  has  every  reason 
to  mature  about  as  early  as  the  Sicilian.  The  same  conclusion  follows 
if  we  consider  that  early  matority  is  due  to  the  acoelention  of  the  pioo- 
esses  of  metabolism  due  to  the  strain  upon  the  body  in  adjusting  itself 
tD  excessive  heat.  When  an  Eskimo  comes  into  such  a  house  as  the  one 
in  which  I  lived  in  1906-1907,  he  strips  off  all  clothinpr  immediately  upon 
entering,  except  his  knee  breeches,  and  sits  naked  from  the  waist  up  and 
from  ^  knees  down.  Oookingr  is  eontuDually  going  on  during  the  day 
and  the  house  is  so  hot  that  ^rreat  streams  of  perspiration  run  down 
the  face  and  body  of  every  inhabitant  and  are  being  continually  mopped 
up  with  handfuls  of  moss  or  of  excelsior,  or,  acrording  to  later  custom, 
with  bath  towels;  and  there  is  drinking  of  cup  after  cup  of  ice  water. 
At  night  the  temperatuie  of  the  bouse  irill  be  only  ten  or  fifteen  degrees 
lower;  or  if  it  drops  moie^  people  will  cover  up  with  fur  robes  instead 
of  sleeping  nearly  uncovered,  thus  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  air  that 
is  in  actual  contact  with  the  body.  We  have,  therefore,  produced  locally 
within  doors  the  same  conditions  which  may  be  supposed  to  accelerate 
the  metabolism  of  a  dweller  under  the  troi^cal  sun. 

The  effect  of  the  over-heated  houses  is  more  direct  among  the  Eskimos 
upon  the  women  than  upon  the  men,  for  they  remain  indoors  a  larger 
part  of  the  winter.    So  far  as  the  warmth  of  tho  body  out-of-doors  is 

♦Bartlett  estimates  the  temperature  within  doors  in  winter  of  the  houses 
of  the  ii^kimoe  and  Eskimo-hke  people  of  Northeast  Siberia  at  100°  F.  See 
**Ls8t  Voyage  of  the  Karluk,"  p.  2li.  To  judge  by  his  account  these  Sibe- 
rians do  not  ventilate  their  houses  as  well  as  the  North  Alaskan  and  Macken- 
zie Eskimos  used  to  do,  although  his  description  of  the  foulness  of  the  air 
is  only  a  little  more  lurid  than  one  that  would  be  true  of  eome  of  the 
Barrow  Eskimo  bouses  tonday  that  are  cold  because  they  are  chilled  throu^ 
the  thin  walb  by  conduction  and  because  fuel  is  scarce.  In  sudi  houses 
every  crevice  by  which  cold  air  might  get  in  is  stuffed  up  With  something* 
Kot  infrequently  the  keyhole  is  plugged  with  chewing-gum. 
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oonoemed,  ihe  oonditioiis  are  even  among  the  sexes,  for  Ibej  are  eqnallj 
mraJj  clad. 

If  an  Eskimo  ever  becomes  uncomfortably  cold,  it  is  likely  to  bo  on 
a  rainy  or  foggy  day  in  summer  or  autumn  when  he  is  wearing  his  old 
dothee  so  as  to  sare  the  better  ones  fnm  injuiy  Hurongh  wettmcr* 
Among  the  Copper  Eskimos  of  the  vioitilty  of  Ooronstion  Gulf  consid- 
erable discomfort  is  sufTcred  occasionally  from  cold,  especially  in  the 
fall.  But  these  people  who  do  not  usually  count  above  six  have  no  ac- 
curate idea  (in  years)  of  the  ages  of  their  children  that  are  nearing 
ntttnrily  and  we  have  no  nlisble  data  on  this  head  from  them  as  yet 
Thflor  are^  therefore,  left  out  of  this  discussion. 

In  countries  like  Europe  where  the  clothing,  whether  it  is  of  cotton 
or  of  wool,  is  generally  porous,  forminpr  a  poor  protection  apainst  the 
weather  and  especially  against  a  cold  wind,  and  where  the  houses  are 
similarly  badly  adapted  for  shutting  out  cold  (like  the  modem  ones  at 
Barrow),  and  where  temperature  within  doovs  is  controlled  by  fires  lihat, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  uniformly  maintained,  it  is  gen- 
erally true  that  the  farther  north  you  pro  the  colder  the  air  that  actually 
reach^  the  bodies  of  the  people  and  has  an  effect  upon  their  life  proc- 
esses. In  North  America  among  the  Indians,  as  one  goes  north  from 
Heiico  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  similar  conditions  generally  prevail,  and 
the  farther  north  the  bidian  the  colder  the  air  that  is  in  contact  with 
his  body  throughout  the  year.  For  the  Indians  (othor  tlmn  the  Eskimos 
or  Eskimo-Indians)  like  Europeans,  frcnerally  wear  clothing  ill-suited 
for  keeping  the  body  warm.  The  most  northerly  of  the  Athabasca  In- 
dians, for  instance,  appear  to  suffer  a  great  deal  fnm.  cold. 

One  winte  r  T  traveled  about  for  several  months  with  the  Dog-Rib 
and  Yellow  Knifo  Indians.*  I  found  thoy  were  so  poorly  clad  that  dur- 
ing the  day  when  out  of  doors  they  had  to  be  continually  moving,  for  if 
they  stopped  for  even  half  an  hour  at  a  time  they  became  so  chilled  that 
tfa^  hands  became  numb.  These  Indiana  are  reaUy  in  continual  &ar 
a  large  part  of  the  winter  of  ever  ceasing  from  active  motion  when  out 
of  doors.  In  the  evenings  their  wigwams  are  cheerful  with  a  roaring 
fire  but  by  no  means  comfortable,  for  while  your  face  is  almost  scorched 
with  the  heat  of  the  flames,  your  back  has  hoar-frost  forming  upon  it. 
At  nii^t  the  Indians  go  to  sleep  under  Htm  blankets,  oorering  up  their 
heads  and  shiTcring  aU  night  so  the  blankets  shake.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  the  ape  of  maturity  increases  with  the 
increased  cold  of  the  air  applied  directly  to  the  body,  to  suppose  that  the 
statements  of  Hudson's  Bay  traders  and  others  in  the  North  are  reliable 
when  they  say  that  the  common  age  of  maturity  of  bdian  girls  is  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  that  of  north  European  whites. 

But  when  you  go  north  from  the  Slavey  and  Dog-Rib  Indians  to  the 
Eakimo  countiiy  the  conditions  suddenly  change^  You  now  come  in  oon- 

*8ee  various  rrfeienoss  to  Slavey,  Dog-Rib,  Hare  and  ether  notthem 
Indiaoa  in  "My  life  With  the  Eskimo." 
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tact  vriih  a  people  who  have  (or  had,  till  they  became  "civilized")  a  sys- 
tem of  living  almost  perfectly  adapted  to  a  cold  cliiuate,  while  the  north- 
em  Indians  have  a  system  almost  unbelievably  ill-adapted  to  the  condi- 
tiona  in  thiy  live.  Han^  aeooidiiigly,  you  ham  a  tnddfliifc  thilt 
back  to  a  sub-tropical  early  age  of  maturity  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  accepted  theory,  but  which  when  pvopn]y 
understood  is  in  accordance  with  it.* 

Spring  work  was  commenced  by  sending  Jenness,  Wilkins  and  the 
Eskimo,  Asatsiak,  to  precede  us  to  a  fishing  lake  back  of  Cape 
Halkett  where  ihey  were  to  attempt  catching  fish  m  quunlity  for 
dog-feed,  80  that  later  on  «a  might  use  them  for  our  journey  from 
there  east  towards  Collinson  Point.  A  few  days  later  the  rest  of 
us  followed,  except  Pauyurak  who  wanted  to  leave  our  service.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  had  worked  for  white  men  before  he  had 
usually  stayed  in  the  ship  most  of  the  winter  and  when  he  traveled 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding,  but  he  found  in  traveling  with 
us  not  only  that  he  didn't  stay  in  one  place  very  long  but  that 
wheu  he  tra\  eled  he  had  to  run.  He  seemed  to  consider  this  latter 
partly  a  trial  and  partly  an  indignity.  That  being  his  frame  of 
mind,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him  remain  behind  at  Cape  Smythe. 

At  Cape  Halkett  a  little  later  we  lost  Asatsiak.  Somebody  in 
that  community  picked  him  out  for  a  desirable  son-in-law.  That 
seemed  to  meet  his  ideas  and  we  had  to  forget  that  he  had  promised 
to  work  for  us  for  three  years.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
before,  the  attitude  of  an  Eskimo  towards  a  contract  seems  to  be 
about  the  same  as  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  state  towards  a 
treaty, — it  is  an  agreemeut  to  be  kept  if  it  suits  you  to  keep  it  and 
to  be  abrogated  whenever  you  feel  that  your  interests  are  better 
served  that  way. 

The  defection  of  these  two  Eskimos  did  not  hamper  us  especially 
as  we  had  picked  up  a  good  traveling  companion  in  Angutitsiak, 
a  Point  Hope  native  whom  we  found  at  Barrow.  He  served  the 
expedition  well  for  three  years,  first  with  me  on  this  trip  and  later 
with  Dr.  Anderr^on  in  Coronation  Gulf. 

We  left  Jenness  and  his  interpreter,  young  Alfred  Hopson,  with 
the  Eskimos  of  Cape  Halkett  and  proceeded  eastward.  How  this 
crossing  of  Hairison  Bay  impressed  MeConnell  is  shown  by  an 
interview  given  the  New  York  3'unes  several  years  later  (Septem- 
ber 18, 1915) .  His  enthusiasm  and  worshipful  attitude  in  the  inter- 
view are  to  be  explained  (unless  they  are  due  to  the  reporter)  by 

*See  The  Journal  of  the  Ameriran  Medical  Af^f^nciadon,  Sopt.  4,  1920, 
"Temperature  Factor  in  Determmmg  the  Age  of  Maturity  Among  the  Eski- 
mos,"  by  V.  8tefaiiHoiL 
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the  fact  that  after  having  "perished  amid  a  wilderness  of  ice,"  in 
the  newspaper  announcements  of  a  year  earlier,  1  had  now  just 
come  dramatically  to  life  in  the  front-page  headlines.  Apropos 
of  my  nsuBcitation  an  interviewer  had  been  sent  to  McCcnmell, 
who  then  was  in  New  Yoik,  with  result  in  part  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Those  down  here  who  thought  he  was  dead  did  not  know 
him.  .  .  .  You  see  the  Stefansson  they  had  met  at  banquets  and 
functions  became  another  man  entirely  when  he  left  civilization  be- 
hind him.  I  know  because  I  traveled  with  him  all  one  winter.  He 
is  at  home  in  the  Arctic.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  his  long  so-called  impos- 
tiible  trips  is  that  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his  men  and  dogs. 

His  sense  of  direction  seems  almost  intuitive.  I  have  never  seen  him 
become  confused  as  to  direction.  On  one  occasion  I  followed  his 
lead  through  a  blinding  snowstorm  for  hours.  .  .  .  Hie  last  two 

hours  were  made  in  darkness  yet  at  the  finish  he  wfis  not  over  a 
hundred  yards  off  the  trail.  I  say  'off  the  trail'  but  in  fact  there 
was  no  trail. 

"At  another  time  I  followed  him  across  a  bay  for  forty  miles. 
He  made  his  own  trail  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty  miles  we  came  to 
...  the  small  sandspit  (^e  was  aiming  for)." 

These  things  seemed  extraordinary  to  McComiell,  and  WiUdns 
has  told  me  that  they  appeared  equally  extraordinary  to  him,  but 
they  were  really  very  simple.  To  begin  with,  I  knew  the  country. 
It  is  a  region  where  only  three  kinds  of  wind  blow.  Tlic  strongest 
is  from  the  southwest,  the  next  strongest  is  from  the  nortiieast,  and 
the  third  is  from  east-northeast.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  wind 
from  some  other  point  but  in  general  the  snowdrifts  are  deposited 
by  one  of  these  three  winds.  Commonly  you  know  as  a  matter  of 
recent  history  which  of  the  three  winds  it  was  that  blew  last,  but 
in  any  event  an  examinatkm  of  the  ground  will  easily  riiow  which 
it  was.  On  the  same  principles  as  are  employed  by  stratigraphic 
geologists,  you  can  tell  by  size  and  other  characteristics  which  drifts 
were  made  by  the  strongest  winds,  and  furthermore  you  can  tell  the 
direction  of  the  wind  by  the  fart  that  the  drift  is  lowest  and  narrow- 
est to  windward  and  gets  higher  and  wider  to  leeward  before  finally 
dropping  down  abruptly  to  the  general  level.  After  as  many  years 
as  I  have  had  of  arctic  travel  it  would  be  strange  if  I  could  not 
ten  at  a  glance,  where  only  three  kmds  of  drift  are  involved 
which  was  the  S.W.  drift,  which  the  N.E.  and  which  the  E.N.E. 
And  if  it  was  dark  so  I  couldn't  see  I  could  tell  the  shapes  of  the 
drifts  by  stopping  and  feeling  them  carefully  with  my  feet,  or  if 
necessary  by  dropping  on  all  fours,  crawling  about  and  examining 
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them  with  the  hands.  Then,  having  determined  either  the  N.E. 
or  the  S.W.  drifts,  the  whole  remaining  problem  is  to  cross  every 
such  drift  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  ignoring  all  the 
other  drifts.  By  doing  this  you  are  really  traveling  the  compass 
eoune  8JB.,  which  takes  you  from  our  starting  point  on  the  west 
side  of  Harrison  Bay  towards  a  gap  about  four  miles  wide  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Jones  Islands  on  the  east  edge  of  the  Bay. 
I  knew  if  I  erred  by  going  too  much  to  the  right  I  should  run  the 
danger  of  gettinf;  tangled  in  the  grassy  mudflats  of  the  Colville  River 
where  the  travehng  is  very  bad  on  account  of  the  soft  snow  in  the 
tall  grass.  So  I  made  sure  that  if  I  did  err  it  should  be  by  going  too 
much  to  the  left,  in  which  case  again  I  would  strike  the  rough  ice 
outside  of  the  Jones  Ishmds. 

This  was  a  two  days'  joumey  made  largely  in  thick  weather, 
and  there  was  such  chance  for  error  that  it  was  largely  a  matter  of 
hiek,  although  the  reasoning  and  method  were  correct,  which  made 
me  strike,  as  McConnell  has  said,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  desired  place.  However,  I  did  not  strike  quite  as  close  as  he 
thought.  I  had  noted  some  time  before  we  got  across  the  bay 
certain  knobs  of  rough  ice  which  indicated  that  I  was  a  little  too 
far  to  seaward  and  so  I  turned  slightly  to  the  right. 

There  was  also  the  performance  which  impressed  McConndi  and 
Wilkins  (and  which  Wilkins  has  nnce  written  about)  of  announcing 
to  them  in  advance,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  when  we  were  in  thick 
weather  and  when  the  coast  appeared  to  them  to  be  absolutely  fea- 
tureless, that  in  a  mile  or  so  we  would  arrive  at  a  platform  cache 
which  I  had  seen  some  years  before.  This  was  merely  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  trick,  for  the  coast  was  not  featureless  but  was  merely 
featureless  to  their  inexperienced  observation.  I  had  been  up  and 
down  it  so  often  that  I  knew  every  cut-bank,  and  my  last  joum^ 
had  been  only  a  year  before  so  that  the  topography  wai  still  vivid. 
To  forecast  your  arrival  at  an  ancient  Eskimo  camp  a  mile  after 
passing  a  creek  mouth  is  no  more  wonderful  than  knowing  that  a 
fifteen-minute  walk  will  take  you  to  the  Flatiron  Building  from 
the  Washington  Arch. 

When  we  got  as  far  us  the  mouth  of  the  Shagavanaktok  River 
we  had  a  series  of  trivial  though  rather  instructive  adventures.  We 
came  upon  a  sled  trail  running  to  seaward  and  followed  it  ashore  to 
a  camp  the  characteristics  of  which  told  me  two  thin^B:  One  was 
that  it  belonged  to  my  former  traveling  companion,  Natkusiak  * 

*8ee  ''Life  With  the  Eakimo."  Natkusiak  iras  with  me  most  of  the  four 
jesa  covered  Iqr  that  book. 
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and  the  other  that  there  must  be  the  carcass  of  a  whale  to  seaward. 
Evidently  the  sled  trail  led  to  this  carcass.  We  were  beginning 
to  nin  short  of  dog-feed,  bo  the  next  day  I  sent  MeConneU  and 
Angutitdak  with  a  ded  to  discover  the  whale  and  get  a  load  of  meat. 

During  that  day  I  decided  to  walk  out  to  Cross  Island,  for 
we  were  now  abreast  of  it,  thinking  that  if  the  Karluk  were  to  the 
east  instead  of  to  the  west  Bartlctt  might  have  sent  a  message  ashore 
and  left  a  communication  there  for  me.  It  was  about  a  fifteen- 
mile  walk  to  the  island.  When  I  got  there  I  found  no  message  from 
the  Karluk  and  no  sign  of  human  visits  during  the  present  winter. 

This  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  days  are  shortest  In  a 
certain  sense  there  are  no  days  at  all  around  Christmas,  for  the 
sun  is  well  below  the  horizon  and  the  light  at  noon  even  on  a  clear 
day  is  only  a  bright  twilight  It  had  been  cloudy  all  along  and 
began  to  snow  on  the  way  home.  Therefore  I  had  before  me  in 
finding  camp  one  of  the  interesting  problems  which  continually 
confront  the  arctic  hunter  and  the  solution  of  which  is  as  absorbing 
to  me  as  that  of  a  problem  in  chess. 

Any  Eskimo  or  experienced  white  man  is  careful  to  have  his 
camp  near  some  landmark,  preferably  one  of  a  Imear  nature.  In 
other  words,  pitching  your  camp  near  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous 
round  hill  would  be  of  little  service  in  finding  your  way  home,  for 
whenever  the  weather  became  thick  or  the  night  dark  you  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  hill  from  any  distance.  The  landmark  of  most 
use  is  a  long,  fairly  straight  ridge  or  a  cut-bank  conspicuous  enough 
and  characteristic  enough  not  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken  for 
another.  Our  present  camp,  which  was  the  Eskimo  camp  from 
which  its  owners  were  temporarily  absent,  was  at  a  cut-bank  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  a  river  delta.  To  head  straight  for  it  I  had  to 
go  approximately  south.  But  the  first  rule,  if  you  want  to  find 
camp  in  darkness  or  thick  weather,  is  not  to  try  making  a  straight 
shot  towards  it.  For  if  you  do  and  miss,  you  will  not  know  to  which 
side  to  turn  to  look  for  it.  In  my  present  case  I  was  north  of  a 
camp  located  on  an  east  and  west  coast  line.  It  would  not  be  wise 
for  me,  I  knew,  to  set  a  course  too  far  west,  for  if  I  did  1  should 
get  myself  tangled  among  the  delta  islands  and  mudflats  of  the 
river.  Clearly,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  make  sure  that  I  was  going  to 
strike  the  land  too  far  cast,  for  not  being  a  delta  that  land  would 
presumably  be  of  simpler  topography  and  I  would  m^ly  have  to 
follow  the  shoreline  west  until  I  came  to  tlie  camp.  In  fact,  I 
thought  I  knew  the  coast,  for  I  had  passed  it  several  times  although 
I  had  never  stopped  there  to  hunt.  On  the  present  occasion,  al- 
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though  we  had  slept  a  night  at  the  camp  I  had  not  scon  the  topog- 
raphy, for  we  had  arrived  after  dark  and  I  had  started  for  Cross 
Island  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  But  I  imagined  that  the 
camp  was  on  a  roimd  point  with  lowland  lying  to  the  east  and 
rolling  hills  cammencing  two  or  three  miles  bade 

With  confidence  in  this  analysis,  I  took  the  wind  at  a  certain 
angle  on  my  ched^,  made  sure  occasional^  with  the  luminous  dial 
of  my  pocket  compass  that  the  wind  was  not  shifting,  and  walked 
steadily  so  as  to  strike  the  land,  as  I  thought,  a  mile  or  two  east 
of  the  camp.  I  knew  my  rate  of  walking  and  timed  myself  care- 
fully. After  awhile  I  began  to  worry  a  little,  for  I  had  walked 
about  an  hour  longer  than  I  expected  without  striking  any  land. 
It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  with  thick  clouds  and  light 
snowfall  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  even  a  dark  objeot  on  the 
snow  background  more  than  five  or  ei|^  yards  away. 

At  the  end  of  this  superfluous  hour  of  walking  I  had  one  of  the 
surprises  of  my  life,  for  I  stumbled  against  a  heap  of  stones.  Now 
it  happens  that  years  ago  my  former  commander,  Leffingwell,  wrote 
a  geological  paper  in  which  he  said  that  stones  were  absent  from 
the  coast  west  of  Flaxman  Island,  and  that  in  a  published  review 
of  that  paper  I  have  pointed  out  that  while  stmies  are  nowhere 
numetousy  I  have  in  repeated  journeys  along  that  coast  observed 
a  few.  I  had  seen  Leffingweil  since  and  found  we  then  agreed  that 
there  were  a  few  stones  on  the  coast.  But  here  I  was  stumbling 
over  a  heap  of  boulders  that  could  not  be  called  "a  few"  by  any 
reasonable  stretch  of  the  vocabulary.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  them 
to  think. 

It  first  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  struck  to  the  west  of 
the  camp  instead  of  east  of  it  and  that  I  might  now  really  be  up  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shagavanaktok  River,  having  by  accident  entered 
the  delta  by  a  straight  channel  without  striking  any  of  the  islands. 

I  thought  this  over  carefully  and  decided  that  it  could  not  be. 
Daylight  had  lasted  on  my  backward  road  until  I  was  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  camp  and  T  had  then  set  a  course  to  strike  two 
miles  east  of  it  and  I  considered  it  absurd  that  I  could  make  an 
error  of  more  than  two  miles  in  a  distance  of  eight.  The  conclusion 
was  that  I  must  be  east  of  the  camp.  But  this  seemed  also  absurd, 
for  observations  in  previous  years  had  told  me  that  to  the  east  of 
the  camp  the  land  was  continuous,  with  a  low  coastline  and  flat  land 
back  of  it  for  two  or  three  miles.  And  here  I  had  stumbled  against 
the  face  of  a  rut -bank  covered  with  boulders  that  seemed  like  a 
mmtne.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this  reasoning  had  led 
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to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  I  was  neither  east  nor  west  of  the 
camp,  but  the  answer  had  to  he  that  my  observation  of  the  land  on 
passing  it  in  previous  years  must  have  been  wrong  ixnd  that  instead 
of  it  being  a  low  land  gradually  rifling  towards  the  interior,  it 
must  be  in  reality  a  practically  landlocked  bay  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance which  I  had  never  noticed.  I  knew  that  this  entrance  could 
not  be  wide,  for  had  it  been  I  would  have  noticed  it  in  passing  the 
coast,  which  I  had  done  both  by  boat  in  summer  and  by  sled  in 
winter. 

Having  decided  that  I  must  have  discovered  a  new  bay  lying  east 
of  the  camp,  I  also  had  to  conclude  that  the  bay  might  be  of  any 
conceivable  contour  and  that  the  only  safe  thing  would  be  to  follow 
all  of  the  coast  line.  This  I  set  about  doing.  For  awhile  the  bank 
was  conspicuous  and  I  could  see  the  loom  of  it  even  in  the  darkness, 
but  after  awhile  it  became  more  sloping  and  lower  and  I  had  to  be 
continually  stooping  and  picking  up  h:\ndfuls  of  snow  or  scratching 
the  ground  to  find  whether  I  was  on  the  grassy  land  or  on  the  snow- 
covcrcd  ire.  I  knew  I  could  not  be  more  than  about  three  miles 
from  camp  in  a  straight  line,  but  I  did  not  know,  except  very  gen- 
erally, which  direction  this  was,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
keep  following  every  indentation  of  the  bay.  It  took  several  hours» 
and  I  arrived  home  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  been  on 
my  feet  about  seventeen  hours. 

I  was,  of  course,  not  tired.  When  one  is  in  good  training  almost 
indefinite  walking  leaves  you  still  ready  to  walk  farther,  and  I  was 
in  an  especially  good  humor  through  having  solved  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  the  sort  I  had  ever  met.  It  seemed  to  me 
an  opportune  moment  to  use  it  as  an  example  for  impressing  a 
valuable  lesson  upon  my  companions  and  I  accordingly  gave  them 
an  eictended  lecture  on  the  subject.  It  was  only  later  it  dawned  on 
me  that  they  might  not  have  been  much  interested  at  the  time,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  in  a  veiy  receptive 
frame  of  mind  who  has  sat  up  waiting  for  hourp  expecting  ?omebody 
to  come  home,  and  then  fallen  asleep  to  be  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  It  seems  that  on  an  earlier  occasion  I  had  impressed 
on  them  what  is  really  one  of  the  first  principles  of  arctic  technique: 
that  if  ever  at  night  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  lost^ 
they  should  stop  quietly  where  they  were  and  wait  for  daylight. 
One  of  them  now  wanted  to  know  why  I  didn't  follow  my  own  rule 
and  sleep  out  all  night.  This  was  a  point  of  view  that  had  never 
occurred  to  mo,  for  it  had  never  stnirk  mc  that  I  wa?  lost. 

This  incident  shows  that  it  takes  years  of  experience  with  any 
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peculiar  eovironment  such  as  a  desert,  the  ocean,  or  the  Arctic,  be- 
fore QDe  can  judge  correctly  betwecu  the  merely  spectacular  and  the 
really  difficult.  Here  were  two  keen  younp  men  who  had  been  lost 
in  admiration  over  tlic  elementary  tnrk  of  u?ing  snowdrifts  as  a  com- 
pass in  crossing  a  forty-mile  bay,  and  who  could  see  nothing  inter- 
esting or  particularly  worth  explaining  in  tlie  comparatively  credit- 
able feat  of  finding  a  etmp  m  darkness  under  the  conditions  I  have 
just  described. 

In  my  whole  arctic  experience  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am 
more  tempted  to  brag  than  of  these  eight  or  nine  hours  during  which 
I  groped  ahead  amid  falling  and  drifting  snow  through  dark- 
ness, never  doubting  that  cver>^  step  brought  mc  nearer  to  a  camp 
that  I  could  not  sec  till  I  was  within  five  yards  of  it.  Every  now 
and  then  I  had  to  dig  deep  pits  with  my  hunting  knife  to  see  if 
I  was  on  land  or  ice.  1  never  dared  try  to  follow  the  slioreline 
eiactly  for  I  never  knew  when  I  should  come  to  the  camp  and 
pass  it  unnoticed.  So  that  no  matter  which  way  the  coast  line 
trended  I  always  sigzagged  it,  groping  my  way  inland  and  digging 
till  I  found  grass  or  soil,  then  groping  my  way  seaward  till  my  dig- 
ging revealed  ice.  1  knew  the  camp  was  not  f;ir  away  if  T  only 
could  walk  straight  to  it,  but  I  also  knew  that  though  I  was  almost 
sure  to  be  able  to  figure  out  its  direction  I  never  could  figure  out 
its  exact  location.  Each  time  that  impatience  whispered  to  me, 
"Make  a  shot  at  it,  you  might  hit  it,"  discretion  answered,  "Yes,  but 
if  you  miss  once  you  never  will  know  if  camp  lies  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  ahead  of  you  or  behind.  Now  you  know  it  is  ahead 
and  that  you  will  inevitably  find  it  at  last.  You  will  never  for- 
give yourself  if  you  allow  yourself  to  get  lost  when  you  needn't." 

And  so  I  kept  on,  groping,  zigzagging,  digging,  now  to  find  earth 
and  now  to  find  sea,  and  I  got  home.  But  the  trouble  is  tliat  when  I 
want  to  brag  about  it  nobody  seems  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
achievement  as  I  do. 

After  my  lecture  and  its  comparative  failure,  we  seemed  about 
to  commence  a  discussion  of  whether  I  had  or  had  not  been  lost 
when  McConnell  remarked  that  he  and  the  Eskimo  had  been  unable 
to  discover  the  whale  carcass.  He  confided  to  me  later  that  the 
Eskimo  had  not  seemed  very  anxious  to  find  it.  They  had  followed 
the  trail  for  awhile  and  when  McConnell  could  no  longer  see  it  he 
had  assumed  that  Angutitsiak  could,  for  he  then  retained  his  child- 
like faith  in  the  infallibility  in  such  matters  of  the  Eskimos.  But 
when  after  awhile  he  asked  the  Eskimo  where  the  trail  was,  he 
answered  that  he  had  lost  it  long  ago  but  was  hoping  to  find  it  again. 
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The  hope  haphazardly  to  find  again  a  trail  which  you  have  long 
ago  lost  may  show  merely  a  sanguine  temperament,  but  I  think 
MeConnell  was  ri|^t  m  intefpretiog  it  to  mean  that  Angutitaiak 
thought  chopping  whale  meat  for  dog-feed  would  be  pretty  haid 
work. 

The  next  day  I  sent  MeConnell  and  Angutitsiak  again  to  look 
for  the  whale,  never  dreaming  that  they  might  not  find  it,  and  went 
out  for  n  walk  in  another  direction.  On  the  way  home  I  struck 
for  the  place  where  I  thought  the  whale  would  be  and  found  it,  with 
plenty  of  evidence  of  Eskimos  having  been  there  to  get  meat  several 
weekB  befote.  I  also  found  a  white  fox  dead  in  a  trap,  but  I  saw 
no  trace  of  MeConnell  and  the  Eskimo.  On  coming  home  in  the 
evening  I  found  that  they  had  miraculously  missed  that  whale  a 
second  time.  This  amused  me  almost  as  mudi  as  it  annoyed.  But 
two  days  seemed  enough  time  to  lose,  so  wc  proceeded  next  morning 
towards  Collinson  Point,  feeling  fairly  certain  that  we  would  fall 
in  with  Eskimos  wlio  could  give  us  dog-feed.  Tiiis  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  the  Eskimos  also  gave  us  news  of  interest.  Natkusiak, 
I  learned,  had  gone  east  to  Collinson  Point  to  pay  a  visit  to  our 
ships  there,  but  a  pile  of  seal  and  whale  meat  belonging  to  him  had 
be^  cached  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  informant's  house.  The 
next  day  we  picked  up  all  we  needed  from  this  cache  and  proceeded 

to  Flaxman  Island. 

Here  we  found  LcfFingwell  in  the  house  which  had  been  built  in 
1907  from  the  wreck  of  the  Duchess  of  Bcdjord.  He  had  already 
spent  several  winters  there,  although  he  had  made  two  visits  to  his 
parents  in  California,  passing  each  time  a  winter  in  the  south.  The 
house  had  been  added  to  and  was  rather  palatial  for  those  latitudes. 
He  had  an  extensive  library  in  several  languages,  one  of  his  rooms 
was  furnished  with  a  roll-top  desk,  and  altogether  the  equipment 
ranged  frona  the  sumptuous  almost  to  the  ofTote. 

But  I  must  make  clear  immediately  that  while  the  outfit  was 
elaborate  it  was  in  the  main  a  relic  of  the  times  when  he  had  been 
a  tenderfoot  and  his  tastes  had  not  yet  been  turned  towards  sim- 
plicity by  his  experience  in  the  North.  The  first  year  he  was  there 
he  had  "lived  well,"  as  the  saying  goes.  He  had  no  end  of  variety 
of  jams  and  marmalades,  and  cereals  and  food  of  all  sorts.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  complained  on  arrival  in  San  Francisco  (or  at 
least  the  reporters  quoted  him  so)  that  he  had  had  a  very  hard  time. 
He  had  been  several  weeks  without  butter  and  so  many  more  weeks 
without  something  else.  How  his  tastes  had  altered  in  the  seven 
years  since  then  was  best  shown  when  MeConnell  volunteered  to 
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cook  breakfast  the  next  morning  and  suggested  that  the  breakfast 
might  consist  of  oatmeal  mush  and  hot  cakes.  This  stnick  Lef- 
fingwell  as  an  extraordmury  suggestion  and  the  genuiueuess  of  his 

surprise  was  elear  from  the  tone  in  whkb  he  said,  "Mush  and  hot 
cakes  t  If  you  have  mush  what's  the  use  of  hot  cakes,  and  if  you 

have  hot  cakes  what's  the  use  of  mush?" 

This  principle  is  the  essence  of  dietetics  in  the  North.  The 
simplicity  of  living  on  few  foods  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  charm 
of  the  North  which  one  does  not  appreciate  fully  till  he  comes  back 
to  the  complex  menus  of  civilization.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  you  could  decide  which  was  better,  mush  or  hot  cakes, 
and  Uien  live  forever  on  the  one  or  the  other.  But  if  instead  of  one 
of  these  you  select  some  complete  food,  such  as  fat  caribou  tneat  for 
instance,  then  it  contributes  considerably  to  your  satisfaction  in 
life  from  every  point  of  view,  including  that  of  enjoyment  of  your 
meals,  to  have  for  ever>'  meal  indefinitely  caribou  meat  and  nothing 
else.  I  am  aware  that  this  sounds  like  a  joke  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
but  it  is  truth  to  all  who  have  tried  it.  I  have  never  had  experience 
with  a  man  who  did  not  protest  in  advance  that  he  would  be  sure 
to  get  deadly  tired  of  a  diet  of  nothing  but  caribou  meat,  but  I  have 
never  found  a  man  who  in  actual  practice  did  get  tired  of  it.  They 
invariably  like  it  better  the  longer  they  are  confined  to  it.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  unique  experience  in  the  world.  There  are  probably 
no  people  on  earth  so  fond  of  rice  as  those  Chinese  who  get  little 
else.  And  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  Scotchmen  who  live  mainly  on 
oatmeal,  then  it  is  certain  that  those  Scotchmen  will  prefer  oatmeal 
to  almost  any  food. 

Leffingwell  was  able  to  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  Alaska  and 
Sachs,  making  more  explicit  the  information  we  had  received  at  Cape 
Smythe.  Eversrthing  was  gcnng  well.  The  men  were  living  at  Col- 
linson  Point,  but  Charles  Tbomsen  and  his  family  of  the  Sachs 
were  at  a  trapping  camp  six  or  eight  miles  this  side.  Most  of  the 
men  would  be  at  the  ramp  except  Dr.  Anderson  who  would  prob- 
ably not  be  at  home,  for  he  had  expected  to  take  mail  to  licrschel 
Island  for  the  Mounted  Police  to  carry  to  Dawson  in  January. 

That  everything  was  so  well  with  our  people  was  largely  thanks 
to  LeffingwelL  It  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  luck  of  the  expedi- 
tion that  he  happened  to  be  coming  to  the  Arctic  in  1913  and 
accepted  my  invitation  to  be  our  guest  on  the  Sachs.  Chipman, 
whom  I  had  placed  in  charge  of  her  to  take  her  to  Herschel  Island 
where  she  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Murray,  was  new  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  though  in  evexy  other  respect  a  good  man  for  his  task.  Al- 
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though  an  old  hand  in  Bering  Sea,  Captain  Bernard  had  never  been 
on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.  It  was  just  here  that  Leffingwell's 
local  knowledge,  of  the  kind  the  Sachs  needed,  was  fuller  than 
thai  of  any  other  man.  He  has  himaelf  made  the  only  good  map 
of  this  part  of  Alaska.*  This  map  shows  the  soimdineB  by  which 
vessels  of  light  draught  can  follow  the  devious  channels  inside  the 
"lagoon,"  while  protected  from  the  sea  pack  by  the  line  of  reefs  and 
islands  that  fence  most  of  the  coast  from  the  Colvillo  to  Flaxman 
Island.  What  was  more,  Lefiingwell  iiimself,  first  witli  the  Anglo- 
American  Polar  Expedition  schooner  Duchess  of  Brdjord  in  1906 
and  later  with  his  own  private  yacht  Argo,  had  navigated  these 
chamiels  and  was  therefore  an  ideal  pilot.  So  Uie  Sachs,  though 
she  had  been  in  some  tight  places  with  the  ice  between  Point  Hope 
and  the  Colville,  had  had  little  trouble  when  once  she  got  to*  tiie 
"lagoons."  ^  • 

Dr.  Anderson,  who  like  my«e1f  knew  the  coast  better  (from  our 
1908-12  expedition)  by  sled  in  winter  than  by  boat  in  summer,  had 
had  more  trouble  bringing  the  Alaska  through,  though  he  got  her 
creditably  and  without  injury  to  the  same  wintering  place,  Collin- 
son  Point  Here  the  schooners  were  frosen  in,  quite  safe  both 
of  them,  Leffingwell  said,  though  they  were  not  in  a  real  harbor 
but  merely  protected  from  winter  ice  pressure  by  shoals  to  seaward. 

We  were  comfortable  and  had  a  good  tinfe  at  Leffingwell's/ but 
it  worried  my  comprmion"  a  little  that  we  stayed  three  or  four  days. 
In  fact,  they  had  been  worried  a  good  deal  on  the  entire  journey 
cast  from  Barrow  by  my  conspicuous  lack  of  hurr>'.  Their  book 
notions  required  heroism  and  hardship,  I  really  think  they  felt 
we  were  falling  conspicuously  short  of  the  best  standards  of  polar 
travel  in  making  a  midwinter  journey  in  comfort  U  it  could  not 
(as  by  the  best  canons  it  should)  be  a  flight  from  death,  a  race  with 
the  grim  terrors  of  frost  and  hunger,  we  should  at  least  refrain 
from  the  almost  sacrilegious  levity  of  making  a  picnic  of  it.  But 
it  almost  was  a  pirnir  and  I  at  least  was  enjoyinji  myself.  For  good 
or  ill,  we  were  evi^h  ntly  unable  to  affect  the  destiny  of  tlic  Karliik 
in  any  way  and  so  she  was,  in  a  .sense,  off  our  minds.  Nearly  every 
Eskimo  we  met  on  the  coast  (and  we  met  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber that  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  discuss  in  this  narrative)  was  an 
old  friend.  Then  there  was  my  insatiable  interest  in  the  study  and 

*This  map  has  since  been  published  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  in 
connection  with  Leffingwell's  painstaking  and  excellent  monograph  on  "The 
Cannmg  River  District.  Alaska." 
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practice  of  the  language  which  after  six  years  I  knew  well  enough 
to  talk  fluently  although  not  nearly  well  enough  to  be  satisfied. 

The  beliefs  of  men  of  our  own  country  often  lack  freshness  to 
us  because  we  have  been  familiar  with  thorn  from  childhood,  and 
lack  interest  because  we  have  outgrown  motiL  of  them.  But  here 
were  people  in  whoee  daily  convenation  iinheaid*of  superstitiona 
kept  cropping  out  continually.  When  they  were  telling  about  their 
eealing  experiences  I  could  enjoy  the  intellectual  gynmastic  of  trying 
to  separate  the  biological  knowledge  from  the  superstition,  the  facts 
from  the  theories.  Very  few  Eskimos  arc  really  liars,  and  still  there 
is  scarcoly  an  Eskimo  who  can  describe  to  3'ou  a  day's  seal  hunt 
without  inixmg  in  a  jrreat  many  things  that  never  happened  (al- 
though, of  course,  he  believes  they  have  iiuppened).  Their  delight 
in  seeing  you  when  you  come,  the  hospitality  and  friendliness  of 
their  treatment  no  matter  how  long  you  stay,  and  the  continual 
novelty  of  their  misknowledge  and  the  frankness  with  which  they 
lay  their  entire  minds  open  to  you — all  these  are  not  only  fascinat- 
ing at  the  time  but  profitable  for  record  and  reflection.* 

Continually  there  recurs  to  me  the  thought  that  by  intimacy  and 
understanding  I  can  learn  from  these  people  much  about  my  own 
ancestr}'.  These  men  dress  in  skins,  commonly  eat  their  meat  raw, 
and  have  the  external  characteristics  which  we  correctly  enough 
ascribe  to  the  "cave  man"  stage  of  our  forefathers.  But  instead  of 
ferocious  half-beasts,  prowling  around  with  clubs,  fearful  and  vi- 
cious, we  have  the  kindliest,  friendliest,  gentlest  people,  wliose  equals 
are  difficult  to  find  in  any  grade  of  our  own  civilisation.  They  may 
not  come  up  to  all  our  high  ideals  (in  which  case  the  question  may 
also  arise  as  to  wlietiier  our  ideals  are  really  high).  They  do  not 
meet  misfortune  with  a  noble  fortitude,  but  they  have  the  happier 
way  of  reiusnig  to  recognize  it  when  it  comes.  They  cat  a  full  meal 
though  the  larder  be  empty  at  the  end.  They  may  die  of  starva- 
tion (they  hardly  ever  do),  but  if  so  it  is  usually  their  optimism  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Perhaps  they  have  been  dancing  and  singing 
for  week  after  week,  neglecting  the  hunt  on  the  theory  that  to- 
morrow will  take  care  of  itself.  It  may  bo  tnio  as  Shakespeare  says 
of  the  valiant,  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  optimistic,  that  they  never 
taste  of  death  but  once. 

*7or  tome  aeeount  of  the  beliefs  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  Eskimos, 

see  "My  Life  With  the  K-kimo.''  For  more  drtnile  !  <t  itemrtif  r  ■An- 
thropological Papers  of  the  Stefansson-ADdersoD  Expedition,"  publuihed  by 
llw  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  1914. 
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One  reason  we  stayed  over  at  LeflBng^'cH's  was  to  help  him  meas- 
ure a  base  for  his  triangulation,  but  the  spell  of  bad  weather  lasted 
too  long  and  he  was  not  particttlar  about  doing  it  jiut  then,  so 
that  eventually  we  proceeded  towards  Collinsoii  Point  without  hav- 
ing done  him  this  little  service. 

The  distance  to  Collinson  Point  was  about  thirty  miles.  Al- 
though the  morning  was  fair,  it  turned  out  to  be  later  one  of  the  bad 
blizzards  of  tlic  year,  and  we  did  not  know  exactly  where  Thom- 
sen's  houtie  was.  But  I  did  not  want  to  pass  it  by,  so  wc  followed 
along  the  coast  about  two  liours  after  the  last  twilight  gave  way  to 
pitch  darkness.  Finding  it  was  one  of  the  feats  that  McGonnell 
has  since  written  about  as  an  example  of  what  by  analogy  to  wood- 
craft may  be  called  potareraft  But  that  again  was  like  finding  your 
w^ay  about  in  your  home  town.  I  knew  that  certain  places  were 
suitable  for  house-building  and  others  were  not,  and  did  not  have 
to  look  cvcn,'whcre  for  this  house  but  only  at  certain  places  where 
it  could  reasonably  be  expected.  I  knew  that  Thomsen,  being  the 
ordinary  type  of  white  man,  would  be  sure  to  build  where  drift- 
wood was  especially  abundant,  and  that  driftwood  accumulates  only 
on  a  particular  kind  of  beach---usually  facing  northwest  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  the  high  tides  come  with  a  west  wind.  It  turned  out  when 
we  found  the  house  that  Captain  Bernard  was  there  with  his  dog 
team.  Tt  had  been  a  fairly  long  day,  so  the  rest  of  our  party  stayed 
overnight  at  Thorasen's,  while  Bernard  hitched  up  a  dog  team  and 
took  me  on  to  Collinson  Point.  Wilkins  and  McConnell  arrived  the 
following  morning,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  their  first  winter  jour- 
ney. In  my  eyes  tliey  had  covered  themscives  with  credit,  for  they 
had  proved  as  adaptable  to  polar  conditiosis  as  any  men  I  ever  saw — 
and  Wilkins  not  the  less  of  the  two  though  he  hailed  from  sub- 
tropic  Australia  and  had  never  spent  a  winter  north  of  England. 
But,  as  intimated  above,  I  think  they  were  disappointed — here  it  was 
alm'^Ht  Christmas  time,  this  was  the  ver^'  middle  of  the  dreadful 
"polar  night"  (so  called  because  for  weeks  the  sun  does  not  rise), 
and  they  had  finished  a  three  hundred-mile  sledge  journey  without 
a  hardship  that  came  anywhere  near  storybook  standards! 
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A  PA1I8I  AX  WiN'IlIK  QDARISBB 


T  CoUinson  Point  I  got  the  warmest  sort  of  welcome,  al- 


thou(ih  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were  glad  to  see 


X  JL  me,  for  seeing  me  here  meant  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  elsewhere.  From  the  reports  of  whalers  uud  Uieir  own 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  ice,  they  had  Inferred  long  ago 
that  the  Karbik  was  in  trouble.  The  Belvedere,  too,  had  seen  our 
smoke,  as  mentioned  earlier,  and  had  infored  from  its  position  and 
stationary  nature  that  we  were  keeping  up  steam  while  held  fast 
by  the  ice  ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  in  the  pack.  The  common  whaler 
opinion  was  that  we  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  vessel  imme- 
diately, coming  ashore  as  best  we  could,  for  that  ia  the  method  the 
whalers  have  always  followed. 

As  Leflingwell  had  toid  me,  Dr.  Anderson  and  three  or  four 
other  men  were  absent,  having  gone  east  towards  Herschel  Island 
to  get  their  letters  and  government  dispatches  into  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  at  Herschel  Island,  to  be 
carried  to  Dawson  by  the  Peel  River  Patrol  in  January.  In  Dr. 
Anderson's  absence  Chipman  was  in  command,  and  the  next  day  he 
gave  me  verbally  a  report  of  the  situation  and  of  the  plans  as  they 
stood  up  to  tlie  moment  of  my  coming. 

Chipman  reported  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson  that 
th^  resources  were  inadequate  for  doing,  the  coming  spring,  any 
survey  work  except  the  coastline  between  the  International  Boun- 
dary and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  They  had  discussed 
the  possibility  of  surveying  the  Mackenzie  delta  but  had  concluded 
that  it  was  too  far  away  from  CoUinson  Point  and  beyond  their 
resources.  They  had  planned,  therefore,  in  addition  to  this  coast 
survey  merely  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Firth  River  (sometimes  called 
the  Herschel  Island  River)  which  heads  in  the  Endicott 
Mountains  to  the  south.  Contrary  to  my  view,  it  was  the  view  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  which  the  other  men  had  necessarily  concurred 
through  their  lack  of  local  experience,  that  no  survey  work  either 
geological  or  topographical  could  be  done  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  that  everything  would  have  to  wait  for  the  warm  weather  of 
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spring.  It  has  alwnyp  been  my  opinion  that  the  arctic  cold  need 
not  entirely  prevent  work  of  tliis  kind  nu<\  tiiat  Bome  sorts  of  geolog- 
ical work  can  be  even  better  done  in  winter  than  in  summer,  espe- 
cially in  places  where  tlic  wind  keeps  the  snow  away  and  in  river 
canyons  where  the  ice  of  winter  gives  more  ready  access  to  the  foot 
of  a  cliff  than  is  possible  when  the  stream  bed  is  full  of  turbulent 
water  in  sununer. 

One  point  that  naturally  interested  me  was  that  Chipman  told 
me  they  had  made  a  trial  of  my  method  of  "living  off  the  countn,'" 
and  had  found  that  it  did  not  work.  The  account  which  he  gave 
me  of  their  adventures  in  this  connection  sounded  like  the  resume  of 
a  comic  opera. 

It  seems  that  in  the  fall  (as  some  said,  to  see  if  there  were  game 
in  the  mountains,  and  as  others  had  it,  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  none) ,  a  party  consisting  of  about  half  the  expedition  had  made 

a  foray  up  the  Ulahula  River.* 

When  a  man  hunts  for  a  living  seriously  in  the  autumn  months, 
he  gets  up  in  the  dark  of  the  night.  By  dawn  at  the  latest  he  leaves 
camp  and  is  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  beyond  the  area  from  which 

*  Probably  because  the  Eskimos  who  now  occupy  this  countiy  sin  imui* 

grants  and  Fjecause  none  of  fhn  n  .\l  nborifjines  or  their  descendants  are 
living  in  the  vicinity^  the  i^kimo  names  of  two  rivers  in  this  locality  seem 
conipletely  lost  and  in  their  stead  we  have  the  ''UfaUkuU  River"  and 

River  " 

Llahula  is  a  jargon  word  which  may  have  its  source  in  some  South  Paciiio 
language,  perhaps  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  which  in  the  "Pidgin" 
used  by  whalers  in  drnlinn  with  thr  Kskinuv-;.  signifies  "to  dnnrr"  or  "to 
celebrate."  The  natmal  inference,  then,  is  that  the  name  UiahuLa  was  given 
to  the  river  by  some  whaler  who  knew  that  the  £:^kimos  had  either  at  a 
particular  time  or  else  customarily  held  dances  or  c< !( limf  ions  near  it  This 
may  connect  the  name  of  the  river  with  the  island  at  iLh  mouth,  Bartt*r 
Island,  which  is  so  called  because  the  natives  from  the  coast  eastward  and 
westward  as  well  as  Indians  from  the  Porcupine  valley  and  other  parts  of 
the  interior  used  to  meet  here  for  purposes  of  barter  every  summer.  We 
have  records  of  these  meetings  from  many  sourees.  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  Eskimos  and  some  Indians  who  themselves  took  part  in  these 
meetings,  and  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson  and  Mr.  John  Firth,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  were  botli  -t  ilKui  ,1  in  tlie  Porcupine  valli  \-  a:^  Hud'^on's 
Bay  factors  while  the  Indians  with  whom  they  traded  also  made  these  jour- 
neys regularly  to  Barter  Island. 

A  somewhat  smaller  river  east  of  the  llahula  is  called  the  Jags.  The 
origin  of  this  name  is  definitely  known.  It  is  connected  with  a  western 
Eskimo  who  was  a  mi^ty  hunter  in  the  employ  of  the  whaling  diips  and 
who  made  the  valley  of  this  river  his  special  hunting  ground.  At  first  nc  was 
a  sober,  industrious  and  efficient  man  but  later  he  became  so  addicted  to 
drink  that  his  usefulness  was  greatly  lessened.  At  the  same  time  hn  real 
nnmc  was  forgotten,  making  way  for  the  nickname  of  Jags,  When  he  died 
his  name  which  bad  attached  itself  to  the  river  was  retained,  both  by  the 
Eskimos  and  the  whites. 


Winter  Qi  arters  at  Colli xson  Point. 

Top  Picture:  In  upper  bunks,  Cox  and  O'Neill.  Below.  Anderson,  Chip- 
man,  Lcffingwell.  At  Table,  left  to  right:  Bernard,  McConnell,  Johan- 
sen.  Chipman,  LeffinKwell.  O'Neill.  Anderson,  Brooks,  Cox.  Below: 
Ballou. 
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game  can  have  been  scared  by  the  barking;  of  dogs  or  the  smoke 
smell  of  the  camp,  by  the  time  that  dayliglit  enough  for  good  shoot- 
ing comes  into  the  southern  sky.  He  then  uses  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  four  or  five  hours  of  liunting  light,  going  from  high  hilltop 
to  high  hilltop  and  examining  with  his  field  glMses  every  expoeed 
hiUfltde  or  valley.  If  he  does  not  see  game  the  first  day,  he  hunts 
similarly  the  second;  and  if  he  finds  none  the  first  week,  he  con- 
tinues the  second  week.  For  it  is  an  essential  of  bunting  conditions 
that  although  game  may  be  abundant  in  a  large  region  of  country, 
it  may  at  any  time  be  absent  from  any  small  specific  section. 

But  this  hunting  party,  which  was  partly  a  picnic  and  partly 
a  baptism  in  the  hardships  of  polar  exploration,  was,  from  Chip- 
man's  description,  a  noisy  rout  of  convivial  spirits  who  seldom 
went  far  out  of  eMh  other's  road  and  who  in  various  ways  gave 
the  game  ample  notice  to  leave,  if  there  was  any  game.  Probably 
there  was  none,  for  the  excursion  only  lasted  a  week  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  mere  chance  if  in  such  a  short  trip  game  should  be 
found.  However,  the  trip  served  the  useful  purpose  of  casing  their 
consciences,  for  now  they  knew  that  no  game  could  be  got  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  do  anything  but  wait  for  the 
spring  in  the  orthodox  way  of  explorers,  reading  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  or  penny  novels,  according  to  temperament',  making  long 
diaiy  entries,  listening  to  victrolas  and  having  flashlight  ^oto- 
graphs  taken  now  and  then,  showing  the  comforts  and  cmiviviali- 
ties  of  an  arctic  home. 

A  report  had  been  sent  to  Ottawa,  Mr.  Chipman  informed  mo. 
to  the  effect  that  the  fall  hunt  had  been  a  failure  and  tlint  tliere 
was  no  game  in  the  country,  that  winter  would  be  spent  in  camp, 
and  that  when  the  weather  became  reasonably  warm  in  the  spring 
surveys  would  be  made  of  the  Hersehel  Island  River  and  of  the  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  of  coast  between  the  International  Boundary  and 
the  Mackensie  mouth.  When  summer  came  the  party  would  pro- 
ceed to  Coronation  Gulf  to  take  up  the  work  which  had  of  neces- 
sity been  deferred  a  year  through  the  compulsory  wintering  at  Col- 
linson  Point. 

Chipman  being  a  new  man  in  the  countr>%  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  convince  him  that  a  far  wider  program  was  open  to  us.  When 
I  showed  him  a  copy  of  my  report  to  the  Government  from  Point 
Barrow,  outiining  the  project  of  surveying  not  only  the  Hersehel 
Iriaod  River  and  the  coast  from  the  Boundary  to  the  Mackensie 
(as  they  had  planned) ,  but  also  surveying  and  sounding  the  Mac- 
kensie delta,  he  was  delighted.  Like  any  good  workman  he  was 
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anxious  to  do  as  much  work  and  to  have  as  much  to  show  for  his 
time  as  possible. 

Before  my  arrival  the  point  of  view  had  been  that  they  could 
use  for  flcieotific  and  exploratory  work  only  the  resources  which 
ibey  actually  had  in  their  own  personnel  and  in  the  dogs  and  eap- 
plieB  brought  from  Nome.  My  view  was,  on  the  contrar\',  that 
when  the  Government  had  an  expensive  expedition  in  the  field  with 
a  large  staff  of  scientific  men  it  would  be  folly  to  hampor  any  of  the 
staff  by  confining  their  operations  to  what  could  be  done  with  two 
or  three  dog  teams  and  limited  supplies,  wlion  good  dogs  could  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  locally  and  natives  and  whitea 
engaged  to  assist  in  the  canying  out  of  a  more  extensive  work. 
Groceriee  and  other  supplies  were  available  for  this  larger  program, 
both  from  the  whalers  and  traders  along  the  coast  just  east  of  us 
and  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Macpherson. 
I  felt  confident,  too,  that  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
would  assist  us  with  whatever  resources  they  might  happen  to  have 
either  at  Hcrschel  Island  or  Fort  Macpherson. 

A  few  mmutes  after  I  arrived  at  Collinson  Point  Andrew  Norcm, 
the  steward  of  the  Mary  SachSf  asked  me  for  a  confidential  inter- 
view at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Collinson  Point  party, 
apart  from  those  who,  like  Thomsen,  had  trapping  camps  scattered 
about,  were  all  living  in  a  large  log  cabin  originally  built  by  "Duffy" 
O'Connor  when  he  had  his  trading  station  there  the  year  1911-12, 
a  cabin  purchased  by  us  and  fitted  up,  with  the  kitchen  in  an  alcove 
and  a  storehouse  adjoining.  With  ten  or  fifteen  men  around  in  the 
evening  when  there  was  no  outdoor  work  to  do,  it  was  not  possible 
to  talk  privately,  and  I  had  to  put  Norem's  request  off  until  next  day. 

What  he  haid  to  tell  me  then  was  that  he  thought  he  was  going 
insane.  He  said  that  during  his  lifetime  he  had  seen  various  men 
become  insane  and  that  his  own  symptoms  were  like  some  of  theirs. 
In  particular,  he  had  occasional  fits  of  despondency.  At  these  times 
he  not  only  felt  that  every  one  was  displeased  with  him  but  even  had 
the  idea  that  they  were  persecuting  him  in  a  most  malicious  way. 
If  he  lit  his  pipe  he  imagined  that  the  tobacco  had  been  adulterated 
with  some  evil-tasting  and  evii-smelling  mixture.  This  usually  made 
him  angry,  although  he  sometimes  had  enough  sense  to  realbe  that 
he  was  probably  imagining  things.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
induced  one  or  more  of  the  men  to  take  a  puff  or  two  out  of  his 
pipe  and  they  had  always  said  that  the  tobacco  was  all  right  When 
the  fits  of  depression  were  on  he  took  this  verdict  as  a  sign  of  con- 
spiracy against  him;  but  in  his  lucid  intervals  he  realized  that  the 
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tobacco  had  not  been  adulterated  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
imagination.  Lately  these  fits  had  been  coming  on  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  They  had  never  lasted  longer  than  a  day. 

After  a  fint  momentary  doubt  I  was  oonvhioed  that  Norem's 
case  was  aerious.  Chipman  told  me  that  Norem  had  been  acting 
queerly  for  several  weeks.  Lately  he  had  begun  to  tell  members  of 
the  expedition  in  confidence  tluit  he  thought  he  was  going  crazy. 
Hereupon  the  camp  was  divided  fairly  evenly  into  two  parties:  some 
thought  the  trouble  was  really  serious,  while  others  believed  it  was 
merely  a  trick  to  get  out  of  doing  his  proper  share  of  the  work — 
"maimgering,"  although  the  war  had  then  not  yet  ennclied  tlie  com- 
mon vocabulary  with  this  word. 

It  seemed  that  after  the  two  ships  went  into  winter  quarters, 
arrangement  had  been  made  that  Charles  Brooks,  steward  of  the 
Alaska,  should  be  in  charge  of  the  cooking  one  week  and  Norem,  of 
the  Mary  Sachs,  the  next.  This  arrangement  had  been  in  effect  only 
a  short  time  when  Norem  began  to  rlo  liis  work  badly.  I  found  in 
the  camp  a  feeling  against  Dr.  Anderson  because  of  his  leniency 
towards  Norem,  whom  some  of  the  men  regarded  as  a  plain  shirker, 
and  I  knew  my  decision  was  by  no  means  popular  when  I  took 
Anderson's  view,  confirming  the  arrangement  that  for  the  present 
Norem  should  be  required  to  do  none  of  the  cooking  and  should  be 
^ven  the  most  healthful  possible  outdoor  work,  such  as  chopping 
wood,  going  with  dog  teams  to  fetch  driftwood,  and  the  like.  1 
also  arranged  with  Captain  Nahmens  of  the  Alaska,  who  had  a 
trapping  camp  about  six  miles  away,  to  invite  him  now  and  then 
for  a  visit.  An  apparently  spontaneous  invitation  of  that  sort  would 
be  more  likely  to  relieve  his  mind  than  an  order  directing  him  to 
go  out  to  Nalunen's  camp  and  stay  there. 

For  the  time  this  plan  seemed  to  work  well  and  during  my  brief 
stay  at  Collinson  Point  Norem  did  not  have  the  melancholia.  Cap- 
tain Bernard  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  who  had  known  and 
liked  him  in  the  mining  camps  of  Alaska  were  rejoiced  at  the 
change,  but  others  said  that  he  was  merely  holding  back  so  as  not 
to  give  me  any  chance  to  determine  from  his  tacties  whether  his 
condition  was  assumed  ur  real. 
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WX  BISETHR.  AMinOBON 

I STAYED  only  a  day  or  two  at  CoUinaoD  Point  and  then 
startod  eastward  along  the  coast,  encouraged  by  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Chipman  had  received  my  plans  for 
enlarging  the  work,  and  anxious  to  overtake  Dr.  Anderson  before 
he  sent  away  his  mail,  so  that  he  could,  if  he  desired,  alter  that 
report  to  the  Government,  eliminating  the  sections  describing  our 
lack  of  equipment  and  consequently  restricted  program  and  substi- 
tuting the  more  ambitions  project  which  I  had  outlined  from  Barrow. 

But  on  meeting  Dr.  Anderson's  party  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Coliinson  Point,  I  found  that  his  views  and  mine  were  far  from 
coinciding.  He  insisted  that  we  must  abide  by  his  program,  which 
he  had  already  sent  off  to  Ottawa,  and  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
we  had  any  right  to  purchase  dogs  and  supplies  or  to  hire  men  for 
the  projected  survey  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  nor  did  he  think  the 
Government  would  approve  of  these  expensive  and  too  ambitious 
plans.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mackeniie  delta  was  too  far 
from  Coliinson  Point  and  could  not  be  successfully  reached  for 
8Ur\'ey  work,  and  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  really  useful  work 
would  be  done  in  soundinp^  the  river  channels.  He  considered  we 
had  been  instructed  to  work  in  the  virinity  of  Coronation  Gulf  and 
that  we  should  practically  mark  time  until  wc  got  there,  husbanding 
ail  supplies  and  incurring  the  least  possible  expense  no  matter  if  this 
economy  did  limit  very  narrowly  the  scientific  work  done. 

My  reply  to  this  was  that  the  instructions  telling  the  eiepedition 
to  do  its  first  year's  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Coronation  Gtdf  had 
been  originally  formulated  by  myself,  although  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  others,  and  that  I  could  not  but  know  exactly  what  they 
me;in(.  We  had  expected  to  reach  Coronation  Gulf  this  year,  but 
now  tiiat  we  could  not  I  took  it  as  our  duty  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible where  we  were.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as  we  had  already  in 
the  field  an  expedition  with  a  large  staff  of  scientists  drawing  pay 
and  costing  as  a  whole  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dol* 
lars,  it  would  be  folly  to  lose  this  entire  sum  just  to  save  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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When  it  became  clear  that  our  views  were  so  cUametricaUy  at 
issoe,  Dr.  Aadersoii  tendered  his  resignation,  saying  that  he  would 

continue  as  a  scientist  on  the  staff  but  would  no  longer  remain  sec- 
ond in  coounand  and  in  local  charge  of  the  southern  section.  He 
changed  his  mind  about  resigning  when  I  pointed  out  that  in  that 
event  I  should  have  to  put  the  party  under  command  of  Chipman 
and  it  would  lead  to  an  untenable  situation  to  have  him,  a  man  of 
many  years  of  experience  and  older,  under  tiie  command  of  Chip- 
man,  a  young  and  ineiperieneed  man  no  matter  how  competent 
Anderson's  alternative  was  that  I  should  stay  and  take  local 
ecHnmand  myself.  This  I  could  not  consider,  boUi  because  it  was 
not  in  accord  with  my  judgment  and  also  because  I  had  already 
reported  to  the  Government  that  I  would  not  myself  remain  on 
siiore  in  Alaska  but  would  go  north  over  the  ice  trying  to  fulfill  the 
geographic  ■  purposes  of  the  expedition.  Exploration  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  had  always  been  our  main  task  and  the  main  reason  for 
there  being  an  expedition  at  all.  This  had  applied  from  the  earliest 
stage  when  it  was  under  American  auspices;  and  it  was  the  car- 
dinal point  when  I  discussed  the  expedition  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  at  the  conference  which  led  to 
his  taking  it  over  as  a  Government  enterprise.  Later,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,  to  which  Sir  Robert  invited  me.  I  had  again  presented 
the  same  plans,  receiving  for  them  the  approval  of  the  Premier's 
colleagues. 

While  partly  conceding  these  points,  Dr.  Anderson  still  main- 
tained that  as  the  Karhtk  had  been  lost,  I  had  no  ri{^t  to  divert 
any  siqyplies  or  men  from  any  other  section  of  the  expedition  to  the 

part  which  the  Karluk  had  been  expected  to  carry  out  even  though 
it  had  been  the  central  part.  Here  I  replied  that  I  had  purchased 
the  Mary  Sachs  as  a  sort  of  tender  to  make  herself  useful  wherever 
she  was  needed.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  must  judge  for 
himself  the  meaning  of  the  instructions  by  which  he  was  bound,  and 
do  whatever  seemed  to  him  within  the  purpose  of  those  instructions. 
I  could  not  escape  the  blame  if  the  expedition  failed;  it  was  for  me 
therefore  to  insist  on  the  canying  out  of  the  plan  I  thought  most 
likely  to  bring  success. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  he  considered  it  impoesiblc  to  explore  the 
Beaufort  Sea  with  any  resources  which  we  could  get  in  Alaska  and 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  abortive,  resulting  in  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  the  waste  of  supplies  and  probably  the  loss  of 
lives,  without  any  adequate  result.  I  thought  our  prospect  of  suc- 
cess good  even  with  only  the  resources  we  already  hud  or  could 
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aoiape  together.  This  amounted  to  another  phaae  of  the  dispute 
over  whether  an  exploring  party  can  live  by  forage  on  the  ice  of  the 
polar  sea.  I  had  full  faith  in  that  method  and  my  colleague  had 

none. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  I  refused  to  take  Ander- 
son's resignation  and  decided  that  he  must  remain  in  local  charge 
of  the  Collinfion  Point  base,  advising  him  that  he  could  protect  hun- 
eelf  by  making  any  written  protests  or  declarations  he  liked,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Government  directly,  or  through  me,  or  in  both  ways. 

This  dash  was  by  no  means  encouraging,  but  I  felt  sure  that  Dr. 
Anderson  on  mature  consideration  would  see  the  advisability  of 
following  instructions,  protecting  himself  as  I  had  suggested  by 
putting  his  disapproval  un  record  and  assuming  the  position  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  carry  out  orders,  irrespective  of  his  opinion 
of  their  wisdooL 
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MIDWINTER  TRAVEL  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  SPRING  WORK,  1914 

THE  meeting  with  Dr.  Anderson  had  taken  place  at  the  camp 
of  the  enipneer  of  the  Mary  Sachs,  J.  R.  Crawford.  He  as 
well  as  several  other  members  of  the  expedition  had  been 
hired  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  work  for  the  Govorn- 
ment  during  six  months  of  the  year  and  would  have  leave  of  absence 
the  other  six,  during;  which  time  they  were  free  to  trap  or  do  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  do  in  their  own  interests.  There  had  been  three 
reasons  for  my  making  this  sort  of  agreement  with  some  of  the  men. 
First,  they  preferred  tibat  axrangemc  nt ;  second,  it  is  generally  inad- 
visable to  retain  in  a  winter  camp  a  large  number  of  unoccupied  men, 
for  friction  will  then  develop  and  it  is  better  to  have  them  scattered, 
each  on  his  own  and  doing  something  in  which  he  is  interested; 
third,  it  was  a  manifest  saving  of  money  to  the  Government  to  feed 
and  pay  a  man  only  for  that  part  of  the  year  when  he  is  useful, 
still  having  him  at  hand  when  he  was  needed  the  following 
spring.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  this  arrangement,  although  logical, 
cUd  not  work  out  very  well,  and  before  the  expedition  was  over 
all  the  men  had  been  taken  back  on  a  yearly  salary  basis. 

Proceeding  east  along  the  coast,  we  visited  some  Eskimo  camps 
and  then  arrived  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Polar  Bear,  now  in 
charge  of  Hulin  S.  Mott.  Besides  the  crew,  the  Polar  Bear  carried 
a  party  of  sportsmen,  including  two  scientific  men,  from  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  chartered  her  for  a  hunting  expedition  and 
had  been  frozen  in  and  ohlifred  to  winter.  They  were  Winthrop  S. 
Brooks,  Joseph  Dixon,  John  Heard,  Jr.,  Samuel  Mixter  and  George 
S.  Silsbee.  Two  of  the  original  party,  Eben  S.  Draper  and  Dunbar 
Lockwood,  had  gone  home  overland  in  the  fall  with  the  captain  and 
owner  of  the  ship,  Louis  Lane,  and  his  photographer,  W.  H.  Hudson, 
crossing  the  mountains  by  sled,  going  south  to  the  Yukon  and  thence 
to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Fairbanks  and  Cordova. 

Not  having  expertcH  to  winter  in  the  Arctic,  the  Polar  Bear, 
when  she  was  caught  by  the  ice,  found  herself  with  incomplete  equip- 
ment and  limited  food  supplies.  One  of  the  great  needs  in  this 
country  for  a  party  spending  the  winter  is  dog  teams  and  sledges, 
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and  these  the  Polar  Bear  lacked.  The  variety  of  food  was  also 
small,  and  in  the  case  of  some  items  the  party  could  have  eaten  in 
a  week  what  they,  througli  their  strict  rationing,  made  to  last  a 
year.  If  I  remember  rightly,  their  bacon  allowance,  for  instance, 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  man  per  month.  About  the 
only  things  they  had  enough  of  were  sugar  and  flour,  and  I  remem- 
ber thdr  telling  me,  with  the  enthuBiasm  of  a  great  discovery,  that 
they  had  never  tmagmed  a  "sugar  sandwich"  would  taste  so  good* 
On  occasions  when  I  was  there  the  sugar  sandwich  came  at  midnii^t 
-»two  slices  of  bread  with  granulated  sugar  between. 

This  group,  four  men  from  Har\"ard  and  one  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford, impressed  on  ine  more  forcibly  than  any  other  single  instance, 
although  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  the  superior 
adaptability  of  youn^  men  of  the  college  type  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  type  of  sailor  or  ordinary  laboring  man.  Tiiere  were 
also  in  the  party  one  or  two  young  high  school  boys  from  Seattle, 
and  Mr.  Mott  himself  was  an  excellent  sort.  Accordingly,  I  heard 
no  grumbling,  but  some  of  my  companions  who  associated  more  with 
the  sailors  told  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  food.  Much  of  the  conversation  of  these  men  was  about 
what  fine  things  they  were  used  to  eating.  In  other  words,  what 
struck  the  college  men  as  an  adventure  involving  tlie  interesting 
discovery  that  a  sugar  sandwich  could  be  as  delicious  as  anything 
they  had  ever  eaten  in  Beacon  Street,  btruck  the  sailors  as  a  phys- 
ical hardship  and  social  indignity. 

Going  east  from  the  Poiar  Bear  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  we 
came  to  the  steam  whaler  Belvedere  in  the  ice  a  mile  or  two  off- 
shore. She  carried  among  other  things  supplies  which  she  had 
intended  to  land  for  our  expedition  at  Herschel  Island.  She  was 
now  so  short  of  certain  kinds  of  food  herself  that  she  had  already 
arranged  with  Dr.  Anderson  for  the  use  of  some  barrels  of  salt 
beef  and  salt  pork  of  ours,  for  whicli  she  was  to  pay  by  giving  the 
expedition  bacon  the  next  year.  As  this  bacon  was  to  be  sent  in 
from  Seattle,  its  arrival  in  Lime  to  transfer  to  our  ships  at  Herschel 
Island  in  August,  1914,  was  very  problematic.  Considering  it  as 
too  much  a  bird  in  the  bush,  I  asked  Captain  Cottle  to  give  us  in- 
stead something  which  he  had  actually  on  hand,  so  he  arranged  pay- 
ment in  flour  and  canned  milk,  of  which  the  Behedere  had  a  super- 
abundance. 

It  turned  out  that  my  distrust  was  well-founded,  for  although 
the  bacon  had  been  ordered  and  an  att<?mpt  made  to  send  it  in,  it 
did  not  arrive  in  time  for  connections  at  Herschel  Island.  As  for 
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trading  salt  meat  for  flour,  that  I  was  delighted  to  do ;  on  the  basis 
of  market  values  in  Seattle  and  at  the  prices  which  then  prevailed, 
the  food  value  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  flour  was  far  greater  than  that 
of  a  dollar's  worth  of  salt  meat.  Furthermore,  having  always  looked 
upon  the  Arctic  as  abundantly  stocked  with  meat,  I  have  never  seen 
the  use  of  bringing  any  in.  What  we  had  brought  was  in  deference 
to  the  food  tastes  of  our  sailors.  Personally  I  have  none  too  much 
sympathy  with  a  man  who  has  an  abundance  of  caribou  meat  and 
must  have  bread  with  it,  but  I  have  far  leas  with  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing caribou  meat,  wants  to  change  o£f  to  salt  beef  now  and  then. 
A  great  advantage,  too,  of  flour  over  salt  meat  is  that  it  is  far 
more  satisfactory  for  emergency  dog-feed.  It  b  not  an  ideal  dog- 
feed,  but  mixed  with  other  things  it  can  be  cooked  up  into  a  passable 
ration,  while  salt  meat  cannot  be  fed  to  dogs  witliout  the  bother  of 
soaking  it  first  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  in  the  Arctic  in 
most  places  water  is  in  wmUr  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get. 

At  the  Belvedere  I  spent  Christmas  very  pleasantly  with  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Cottle,  old  friends.  There  was  no  hurry  about  getting 
down  to  Heischei  Island,  for  I  learned  from  Captain  Cottle  then 
that  the  police  did  not  intend  to  send  theur  mail  out  before  the 
New  Year. 

A  day's  journey  east  from  the  Belvedere  was  another  old  friend, 
"Duffy"  O'Connor,  who  had  been  landed  there  with  a  trading  outfit 
by  a  ship  which  had  later  gone  away  and  left  him.  His  goods  con- 
sisted largely  of  articles  which  our  expedition  needed  badly.  He 
was  not  making  much  of  a  success  of  the  trading  venture,  for  the 
compulsory  wintering  of  the  Belvedere  just  west  of  him  had  given 
him  a  competitor  that  he  had  not  counted  upon.  So  it  suited 
O'Connor  to  sell  out  to  me,  and  I  arranged  to  piu'chase  the  lot  for 
eight  thousand  dollairs,  a  cheap  price  for  the  locality  at  the  time, 
although  high  as  compared  with  prevailing  wholesale  prices  in  the 
trading  centers  of  the  world. 

Ten  miles  east  of  O'Connor's  place,  Captain  Martin  Andreasen 
was  wintering  with  the  North  Star.  He  also  was  an  old  friend  and 
a  man  who  had  been  trading  in  these  regions  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  bad  met  him  last  at  Point  Atkinson  east  of  the  MadEsnsie  when 
I  spent  several  days  at  his  camp  there  in  1912. 

Captain  Andreasen  and  his  ship,  the  North  Star,  were  exponents 
of  not  exactly  a  new  but  nevertheless  an  uncommcm  theory  of  arctic 
navigation.  The  one  idea  familiar  to  those  who  read  arctic  books 
18  that  a  ship  for  ice  navigation  should  be  tremendously  strong, 
tremendously  powerful,  and  shaped  in  such  a  way  that  she  has  a 
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chance  to  be  lifted  up  by  ice  that  presses  around  her.  This  is  the 
theory  upon  wliicli  all  explorers  of  late  years  have  worked.  The 
traders  who  navigate  tlie  Beaufort  iSea  do  not  work  on  any  such  prin- 
ciple, nor,  in  fact,  on  any  principle  at  all,  except  that  of  using  com- 
monsenfle  and  then  taking  their  chances  with  afanoet  any  kind  of 
craft. 

For  instance,  when  Captain  Cottle  was  in  command  of  the  Ruby, 
in  1915,  he  loaded  her  so  heavily  with  a  drrk  cargo  of  lumber  that 
her  hat(  lie.^  had  to  be  battened  down  and  even  in  a  quiet  sea  she  had 
eighteen  inches  of  water  over  her  decks.  In  other  words,  he  was 
navigating  a  sort  of  submarine.  This  would  have  been  considered 
a  very  heroic  or  a  very  foolish  thing  for  an  explorer  to  do,  but 
in  a  trader  it  attracted  little  attention.  In  addition  to  his  crew 
Captain  Cottle  had  with  him,  as  was  usual,  his  wife,  and  on  that 
particular  trip  he  also  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Hardinp,  who  were 
going  to  establish  a  trading  post  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
Herschel  Island.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  got  in  with  the  Ruby 
in  1915  had  it  been  an  unfavorable  ire  season  as  in  1913.  But  in 
he  did  come,  landing  his  passengers  and  his  cargo  safely  at  Herschel 
Island. 

Such  navigation  as  that  of  the  Ruby  cannot  be  said  to  be  based 
on  any  system,  but  Matt  Andreasen  and  the  North  Star  had  a  qrs- 

tem  that  was  very  definite.  The  basic  idea  is  that  on  most  of  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska  and  north  coast  of  Canada  the  ocean  is 

shallow  inshore,  with  a  number  of  rivers  in  the  spring  bringing 
warm  water  from  the  land  to  melt  away  tiie  inshore  ice.  It  happens 
fre(|ucntly  that  while  the  heavy  ice  still  lies  offsliore  so  strong  that 
no  ice  breaker  yet  constructed  could  possibly  get  through  it,  there 
is  a  lane  of  thaw  water  along  the  land  through  which  a  boat  of  very 
small  draft  can  worm  her  way,  foUowmg  the  beach.  Andreasen  had 
purposely  built  the  North  Star  to  draw  only  four  feet  two  inches 
of  water,  loaded,  and  in  place  of  a  keel  a  centerboard  that  could 
be  withdrawn  into  the  body  of  the  ship.  He  had  demonstrated 
throii^rh  several  seasons  that  he  could  wriggle  along  faster  than  strong 
whaler.s  could  bunt  and  break  their  way  eastward. 

Andreasen  had  made  no  attempt  to  build  the  North  Star  strong, 
for  he  had  a  mctliod  of  which  he  may  have  been  the  inventor,  of 
dealing  with  the  etosing  in  of  the  ice  around  her.  The  ship  was  only 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  could  turn  around  ahnost  in  her  own 
length.  When  he  saw  the  ice  dosing  in  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
change  of  getting  out  of  the  way  entirely,  he  would  select  in  the 
neighborhood  some  big  ice  cake  that  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge 
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00  one  ode.  He  wodd  then  steam  iuU  qwed  agamBt  this  floe.  The 

bow  of  the  North  Star  was  so  shaped  that  instead  of  bitting  the  ice 
a  hard  blow,  she  would  slide  up  on  it,  standing  level  because  she 

had  a  flat  bottom.  Thus  by  her  own  power  she  was  able  to  put 
herself  half-way  on  top  of  the  ice.  The  crew  were  prepared  to  jump 
out,  fasten  an  ice  anchor,  and  with  blocks  and  tackle  to  haul  the 
ship  entirely  up  on  the  floe,  so  that  when  the  ice  cakes  closed  in 
and  began  to  erawd  each  other  th«r  pressure  did  not  come  upon  the 
ship  bat  merely  vipoa  the  ice  on  which  she  was  standing.  If  this 
waa  a  solid  piece  it  was  likely  not  to  break,  and  as  a  matter  of  faet^ 
on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  Captain  Andreasen  had  been 
compelled  to  use  this  method  the  ice  selected  had  stood  the  test. 
Later  when  it  slackened  out  and  there  was  a  chance  to  continue 
navigation,  a  small  charge  of  powder  placed  in  an  aufz:ur  hole  in  the 
ice  would  shatter  the  cake  and  let  the  ship  down  into  the  water  again. 

I  have  always  been  temperamentally  inclined  to  deal  with  nat- 
ural dUteulties  by  adaptation  and  avoidance  rather  than  by  trying 
to  overcome  them  fay  force.  The  Andrcasen  idea  of  ice  navigation 
was  congenial  and  its  application  convincing.  Since  I  had  first 
seen  the  North  Star  in  1912  T  had  admired  her  and  intended  to  buy 
her  some  time  if  I  could;  for  with  my  tlieory  that  a  white  man  can 
live  in  the  Arctic  anywhere,  supporting  himself  and  his  men  and 
his  dogs  by  hunting,  a  little  ship  like  the  Star,  though  she  is  capable 
only  of  carrying  about  twenty  tons  of  freight,  is  as  good  as  a  much 
larger  titdp  would  be  to  those  who  work  on  the  carry-all  system. 
Aceordin^y  I  now  arranged  to  buy  her  from  Captain  Andreasen, 
along  with  his  entire  trading  outfit,  and  at  a  price  mider  tiie  circum- 
stances equally  reasonable  with  O'Connor's. 

Through  buying  the  O'Connor  and  Andreasen  supplies  and 
through  purchase  and  exchange  of  goods  made  with  Captain  Cottle 
and  Mr.  Mott,  I  now  had  supplies  enough  so  that  the  entire  program 
reported  to  the  Government  from  Point  Barrow  could  be  carried  out, 
wHh  a  remainder  for  Dr.  Anderson  to  take  east  with  him  into 
Coronation  Qulf  that  was  larger  than  his  total  supplies  for  that 
purpose  wouM  have  been  had  the  plans  not  been  altered  when  I 
came  to  Collinson  Point. 

Our  arrival  at  Herschel  Island  at  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  barracks  was  just  before  the  New  Year.  The  po?t  wa<  under 
the  command  of  Inspector  J.  W.  Phillips,  and  he  and  the  men  under 
his  command  did  ever>  thing  to  make  our  party  welcome.  Tliis 
was  their  natural  disposition  as  well  us  a  part  of  the  hospitality  com- 
mon in  the  North,  althou|^  th^  had  also  received  instructiona 
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from  the  CommisBioiier  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
Colonel  A.  Bowen  Perry  of  Rcgina,  to  codperate  with  the  expedi- 
tion in  every  way  they  could. 

The  police  patrol  was  starting  in  a  day  or  two  for  Fort  Mac- 
pherson,  which  lies  a  little  over  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast 
up  the  Peel  River,  just  above  the  head  of  the  Mackenzie  delta. 
This  patrol,  made  by  the  Inspector  himself  and  Constable  Jack 
Parsons,  I  was  able  to  share.  The  journey  revealed  both  men  tem- 
peramentally and  physically  well  adapted  for  the  sort  of  woik  th^ 
were  doing.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Royal  Northwest  Momited 
FoHce  is  a  force  of  men  with  a  remarkably  high  average  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  they  are  regarded,  although  they  naturally  vary 
among  themselves  and  do  not  in  every  case  come  up  to  storybook 
standards.  But  these  two  could  scarcely  have  been  better  adapted 
to  the  work  they  were  domg,  a  coroUan,'  of  which  is  that  they  liked 
it  and  liked  the  countr\'.  Parsons  has  never  left  it  since,  although 
he  left  the  Mounted  Police  service  and  is  now  a  trader  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Cape  Bathurst.  Inspector  Phil- 
lips had  been  north  before  and  this  was  his  second  assignment  to 
the  Arctic  coast.  He  made  every  effort  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  when  eventually  ordered  out  he  was  able  to  get  his 
superiors  to  send  him  back  North  again.  Just  now  he  is  not  in  the 
North,  however,  and  admits  that  the  countn,'^  docs  not  come  up  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  climate  and  topography  arc  still  the  same 
but,  as  the  Inspector  puts  it,  "the  place  is  getting  too  damned 
civilized." 

I  found  on  this  trip  that  Inspector  Phillips  had  the  important 
qualification  of  being  genumely  interested  in  everything  that  per- 
tained to  tiie  natives.  At  first  he  had  a  hope  of  being  able  to  learn 
the  language,  but  after  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  me  he  gave 
that  up  and  confined  himself  like  all  the  police  inspectors  before 
him,  to  the  use  of  the  jargon,  a  sort  of  "pidprin  Ensrli?h."  * 

About  the  only  people  for  whom  it  is  practicable  to  try  to  learn 
Eskimo  are  missionaries  who  expect  to  devote  their  entire  lives  to 
the  field.  The  principles  of  the  language  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  European  languages,  and  in  order  to  talk  Eskimo 
you  have  first  to  sidof^  in  general  a  different  mode  of  thought. 
Then,  like  most  "primitive"  languages,  Eskimo  is  so  highly  in- 
flected that  all  the  complexity  of  Greek  declensions,  conjugations 
and  grammar  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  it.  Further,  between  ten 

*See  V.  Stefansson:  "Vocabulaiy  of  the  H(?rsch(I  I^=laud  Eddmo  Jaifon,'* 
published  in  the  American  Anthrop^^ogitt,  April-June,  1909. 
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and  fifteen  thousand  words  are  used  in  cvcr>'day  qieech,  which  is 
a  far  larger  vocabulary  than  is  employed  to-day  by  persons  speak- 
ing any  ordinan'  European  language.  When  you  combine  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  thought  with  the  complexity  of  inflection  and  exten- 
siveness  of  vocabulary,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  task  of  intense  application 
for  many  years  to  get  a  command  of  the  language.* 

It  18  not  80  strange,  therefore,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  that 
there  are  wliite  men  who  have  resided  for  thirty  or  forty  years  on 
the  arc  tic  coast,  with  Eskimo  wives  and  grandchildren,  who  never- 
theless have  so  small  a  command  of  the  language  that  when  their 
own  wives  talk  to  their  own  children  they  have  often  no  idea 
even  of  the  subject  they  are  talking  about.  Of  those  who  have  been 
long  resident  the  exceptions  known  to  me  are  Mr.  C.  D.  Brower 
of  Cape  Smythe,  and  about  five  or  six  missionaries  who  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  woiked  in  Alaska  and  north- 
ern Canada.  Of  the  three  esqseditions  with  which  I  have  been 
connected,  Mr.  Leffing\\'cll,  the  conunander  of  the  firsts  and  Mr. 
Jenness,  tibe  anthropologist  of  the  present  one,  are  the  only  men 
who  have  even  tried  to  learn  anything  beyond  the  jargon.  With 
Mr.  Leffmgwell,  who  is  a  geologist,  the  language  was  a  pastime,  but 
Mr.  Jenness  needed  it  in  his  studies  as  an  ethnologist  and  acquired 
in  three  years  a  better  command  of  it  than  I  was  able  to  in  my 
first  three. 

Inspector  Phillips  turned  his  interest  to  the  customs,  beliefs  and' 
mode  of  thought  of  the  Eskimos  as  he  could  get  them  throu^  in- 

ierpreters,  and  for  that  purpose  he  made  good  use  of  me  while  we 
traveled  together  towards  Macpherson,  visiting  Eskimos  along  the 
road  and  talking  with  our  own  Eskimo  companions.  Two  bits  of 
information  that  came  out  on  the  journey  seem  interesting  enough 
to  relate. 

One  evening  Inspector  Phillips  and  I  were  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  missionaries  as  a  whole  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  country.  Taliak,  an  Eskimo  I  had  just  hired  who 

had  lived  for  a  year  or  two  with  one  of  the  Church  of  England 
missionaries,  listened  to  the  discussion  and  gathered  from  it  that 

we  were  not  as  favorable  in  our  attitude  towards  the  missionaries 
as  he  thought  we  ought  to  be.  As  with  any  other  Eskimo,  the  in- 
tensity and  sincerity  of  his  newly-accjuired  religious  opinions  are 
beyond  question.  He  also  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  they 
are  beyond  question.  Phillips  and  I  had  not  been  paying  special 

*See  diacufision  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  Eskimo  language  in  Chapter 
XXIV  of  "My  Life  With  the  Eddmo;'  Macmillan,  1913. 
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attention  to  him  and  had  not  noted  that  he  was  getting  angrier  and 
angrier,  until  out  of  the  corner  of  my  ear  I  heard  him  say  to  Sik- 
sigaluk,  the  Inspector's  rnterpretcr,  that  there  would  bp  no  Eskimos 
living  to-day  in  the  Mackenzie  district  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
missionaries.  That  remark  1  repealed  to  tiie  Inspector,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  he  cro88*qiie8tiofied  Tatiak  he  would  probably  get  at 
fint  band  some  views  about  the  missionaries  that  would  be  quite  as 
interesting  as  any  he  could  get  from  me. 

So  we  turned  to  Taliak  and  asked  him  what  he  had  meant.  He 
said  he  had  merely  made  a  remark  in  Eskimo  to  another  Eskimo, 
one  not  intended  to  be  taken  up  or  discussed  with  a  white  man;  and 
it  took  a  good  deal  of  pressure  to  get  from  him  what  he  had  in  mind. 
But  it  finally  came  out  that  he  considered  it  well  known  that  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  large  body  of  armed  white  men  over  in 
the  Yukon  valley  in  Alaska  who  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  foray  across  the  mountains  into  the  coast  land  to  kill  off 
all  the  Eskimos  and  take  their  land  for  occupation  by  white  people. 
This  purpose  would  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  out  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  missionaries,  who  induced  the  Government  to  send 
the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  into  the  country  to  protect 
them. 

At  first  this  seemed  so  grotesque  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine any  foundation  for  it.  The  explanation  turned  out  to  be  a 
garbled  version  of  the  incipient  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  to  the  location  of  Her-^rlu  l  Island,  it  having  been 
onginally  assumed  by  the  American  whalers  that  the  island  was 
on  the  Alaskn  side  of  the  International  Bnunfl;\ry.  and  accordingly 
that  the  Canadian  Government  had  no  authority  over  them  when  at 
their  winter  quarters.  The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Thetis 
was  sent  to  Herschel  Island  in  1889  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
island,  and  found  it  to  be  well  within  Canadian  territoiy.  Later 
the  missionaries  were  doubtless  in  part  responsible  for  getting  the 
first  detachment  of  police  sent  in  to  Herschel  Island  to  establish 
Canadian  law  among  the  American  whaling  fleet  there.  From 
this  boimdarv  dispute  and  this  rffnrt  of  iho  missionaries  to  get 
police  sent  in,  Taliak  and  apparently  all  the  Eskimos  of  the  district 
had  got  the  idea  that  the  police  were  protecting  them  from  the 
incursion  of  an  army  or  a  liorde  of  armed  people  who  desired  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  land. 

Another  interesting  point  that  came  out  on  the  patrol  journ^ 
was  that  the  Eskimos  had  a  very  definite  opinion  as  to  why  the 
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summer  of  1913  had  been  such  a  very  bad  ice  year.  Siksigaluk, 
the  police  interpreter  Eskimo,  told  us  that  during  the  summer 
when  a  large  number  of  his  people  were  at  Herschel  Island  awaiting 
impatiently  the  arrival  of  trading  ships  from  the  west,  and  when 
in  their  diaily  walks  to  the  top  of  the  ialand  they  kept  finding 
that  the  ice  was  jammed  in  against  Uie  land  to  the  west  of  them, 
Mr.  Young,  lay  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  told  them 
that  probably  the  Lord  had  sent  the  ice  to  keep  the  wicked  scien- 
tists in  the  Karluk  from  getting  into  the  oountr\'.  From  this  re- 
mark the  Eskimos  had  dedurod,  and  ver>'  logically,  that  the  same 
ice  that  was  sent  to  keep  the  scientists  out  of  the  countr>'  had  also 
kept  the  trading  ships  out.  For  this  reason  the  community  were 
very  resentful  against  us  for  the  non-arrival  at  the  island  of  the 
Belvedere,  Polar  Bear  and  Elvira! 

Later  on  at  Fort  Macpherson  I  saw  Mr.  Young  and  found  that 
he  denied,  no  doubt  with  entire  truth,  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
such  remark.  However,  the  Eskimos  got  the  idea  somewhere,  per- 
haps from  their  own  inner  consciousness,  and  the  fact  throws  an 
interesting  light  not  only  on  their  mental  status  but  on  the  some- 
what external  Christianity  which  they  have  espoused  so  warmly. 

Just  as  children  may  be  kindhearted,  attractive  and  in  every 
way  charming  and  still  believe  in  Santa  Claus  or  even  in  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  so  the  Eskimos  are  no  leas  a  ddightful  people  for 
all  their  childlike  notions.  In  common  with  nearly  all  other  ob- 
servers, I  find  them  less  charming  as  they  grow  more  sophisticated, 
but  this  should  not  be  charged  against  the  missionaries,  for  the 
sophistication  is  only  in  small  degree  their  work.  It  is  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Eskimos  with  all  sorts  of  white 
men,  and  not  the  partiruhir  result  of  their  intercourse  with  mission- 
aries, which  is  changmg  them  gradually  into  a  le^ss  attractive  and 
less  fortunate  people. 

The  second  day  out  from  Herschel  Island  on  the  journey  to- 
wards Macpherson  we  overtook  in  a  deserted  Eskimo  house  Storkor 
T.  Storkerson,  who  had  been  first  officer  on  the 'schooner  Duchess 
of  Bedford  in  1906-07.  This  was  the  expedition  with  which  I  had 
been  connected  as  anthropologist,  having  intended  to  join  it  at 
Herschel  Island  in  the  sumni*  r  of  1906.  On  that  occasion  I  had 
come  down  the  Mackenzie  Kiver  and  arrived  at  the  appomted 
rendeivous  in  August,  waiting  there  until  September  for  the  expe- 
dition. Th^  never  got  through  that  far,  however,  for  the  freeie-up 
overtook  them  at  Flaxman  Island,  where  the  Aip  was  eventually 
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broken  up  to  build  the  house  in  which  Leffingwell,  one  of  the  joint 
coDimanders,  afterward  lived  for  many  years  and  where  he  had 
recently  entertained  us  so  hoepitably. 

Storkenon  was  traveling  alone.  His  family  was  living  in  the 
forested  section  about  half-way  up  the  Mackenzie  delta,  where  he 
had  left  them  to  make  the  round  journey  of  about  five  hundred  miles 
to  Captain  Andreasen's  tradinfj  establishment  near  the  Interna- 
tional Boundar>'.  He  was  now  on  his  way  buck  home  from  what 
had  been  a  hard  trip,  for  he  had  lost  some  of  his  dogs  by  disease 
and  had  been  compelled  to  harness  himself  to  the  sled  to  help  the 
remaining  animals  haul  the  heavy  load.  From  the  first  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  tiy  to  engage  Storkersoo,  who  was  about  the  best 
"all  around"  man  it  was  possible  for  the  expedition  to  get.  T 
now  found  he  had  not  been  very  prosperous  in  his  trapping  and 
had  been  spending  his  money  quite  as  fant  as  he  made  it,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  give  up  trapping  for  a  while  and  join  forces  with  us. 
There  was  enough  of  the  poet  about  Storkerson  so  that  he  could  see 
as  well  the  romantic  side  of  the  search  for  undiscovered  lands,  and 
of  such  forays  into  the  unknown. 

On  the  way  up  the  delta  I  found  that  for  purposes  of  negotiat- 
ing with  various  residents  I  had  to  travel  rather  more  slowly  than 
the  police,  and  they  preceded  us  to  Fort  Macpherson.  About  half- 
way up,  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  which  Storkerson  lived,  were 
two  white  men,  Peder  Pcdersen  and  Willoiighby  Mason,  with  whom 
I  spent  several  days.  They  were  on  a  diet  restricted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  entire  neighboriiood. 

It  seems  that  the  previous  summer  most  of  the  Eskimos  had 
made  journeys  either  to  Herschel  Island  to  meet  the  traders,  <xt 
to  Fort  Macpherson  to  meet  the  missionaries,  during  the  time 
when  they  should  have  been  fishing.  When  they  returned  to  their 
fishing  places  the  "run"  for  the  year  was  largely  over,  and  as  a 
result  nearly  everybody  in  the  delta  w:is  short  <if  fish  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Fish  are  hard  to  catcli  in  the  delta  in  mid- 
winter, and  it  was  a  very  bad  rabbit  year.  Moose  are  uncommon  and 
caribou  usually  absent.  There  was  no  danger  of  anybody  actually 
dying  of  hunger  but  there  was  more  than  a  possibility  that  some 
of  the  dop  might  starve.  Mason  had  come  down  the  Mackensie 
a  few  years  before  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  prospectors  who  had 
with  them  two  horses  and  carried  a  large  quantity  of  com  for 
horse  feed.  The  first  yonr  they  had  made  hay  for  tlie  horses  with 
scythes  (this  was  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  arctic 
circle,  by  the  way)  and  had  fed  them  during  the  winter  on  bay 
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supplemented  with  com.  During  the  second  summer  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  "prot^pects"  were  not  going  to 
yield  much  gold,  some  of  their  companions  had  left  the  country, 
and  the  horses  had  been  turned  loose  to  forage  for  themselves. 
According  to  native  report,  the  horses  survived  much  of  the  winter 
aad  it  is  probable  that  they  were  eventually  killed  by  wolves.  The 
thing  pertinent  to  our  dtuatioii  was  that  about  the  only  food  of 
Mason  and  Pedersen  was  boiled  com  from  the  stodc  oripnally 
brought  in  as  horse-feed. 

I  was  Mr.  Mason's  guest  for  about  a  week.  This  diet  was  a 
new  adventure,  and  I  took  to  it  enthusiastically.  Two  companions 
of  mine  were  also  guest.s,  one  the  sailor  Louis  Olesen,  whom  we 
had  picked  up  in  Nome,  and  the  other  the  Eskimo  boy  Taliak, 
whom  we  had  engaged  on  the  coast.  Both  of  them  objected  to 
living  on  com,  the  Eskimo  because  he  preferred  meat,  and  the 
sailor  because  he  was  not  a  horse  and  had  not  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  live  on  horse-feed.  That  attitude  amused  both  Mason 
and  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  that  while  Olesen  was  there  the 
diit  was  more  strictly  confined  to  com  than  would  have  been  the 
case  otherwise. 

During  that  week  I  worked  out  pretty  clearly  the  details  of 
the  delta  survey  program  for  the  coming  spring.  I  bought  from 
Mason  a  gasoline  launch  which  had  belonged  to  his  mining  outfit. 
Hiis  laundb,  the  Edna,  was  of  the  "tunnel-built''  type,  thirty  feet 
long,  and  her  speed  was  said  to  be  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  She  had 
an  excellent  reputation  with  the  Police,  who  had  seen  her  come 
to  Herschel  Island  (which  necessitates  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  of 
ocean  voya^,  according  to  which  branch  of  the  delta  one  uses), 
and  she  had  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel.  Pedersen,  who  said  he 
bad  been  engineer  on  a  gasoline  tug  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
was  hired  to  put  her  in  condition  and  to  operate  her.  He  and 
the  boat  were  to  be  at  the  service  of  Chipman  during  the  spring, 
while  Cox  was  to  have  a  smaller  launch  purchased  from  the 
Belvedere.  Between  the  two  sur\cy  parties  and  the  two  launches 
a  good  beginning  would  be  made  on  the  sun'cy.  The  Mackenzie 
delta  is  a  mass  of  islands  and  tangled  channels  like  the  delta  of 
every  great  river,  and  it  was  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  survey 
of  all  the  channels  could  be  made.  But  the  experience  of  local 
wfaHe  men  and  Eskimos  had  already  shown  which  channels  were 
the  most  hopeful  for  navigation  by  big  ships,  and  these  I  expected 
to  get  mapped  and  sounded. 

Althoui^  out  of  chronological  order,  I  will  say  here  that  this 
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program  was  practically  carried  out,  although  it  developed  that 
Pedersen's  knowledge  of  engineeriog  when  running  the  gasoline 
launch  in  Pan  Franoieco  had  born  ronfined  to  his  ability  to  start 
and  stop  an  engine  that  was  in  perfect  condition  and  to  hoist  a 
distress  signal  when  anything  went  wrong.  Nothing  went  wrong 
with  the  Edna,  except  that  there  was  too  much  oil  in  her  cylinders 
and  the  "timing"  of  the  electric  spark  was  not  quite  right,  but 
these  smiple  diflScaltiea  were  not  understood;  die  eould  not  be  used 
at  all  that  summer,  and  Chipman  had  to  do  what  work  he  could 
with  a  whale-boatw  This  cut  down  the  extensiveness  of  his  work  \ 
by  much  more  than  half.  The  other  launch  with  Cox  in  charge 
did  excellent  work,  for  he  himself  was  a  good  engineer,  thanks 
to  which  the  aggregate  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  parties  was 
almost  a^?  great  as  I  had  hoped,  including  the  sounding  of  one 
channel  with  evidence  that  a  ship  drawing  six  feet  of  water  can 
enter  the  Mackenzie  from  the  sea.  This  together  with  what  we 
know  of  the  navigability  above  the  delta  shows  that  a  ship  draw- 
ing six  feet  of  water  can  steam  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  the  river 
from  the  sea  to  the  rapids  at  Fort  Smith. 

In  addition  to  buying  the  launches  for  the  two  survey  parties, 
I  secured  from  the  Mounted  Police  a  quantity  of  provisions  which 
were  cached  at  strategic  points  in  the  delta,  and  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 
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0  far  as  my  personal  plans  for  ice  exploration  weie  concerned, 


the  engagement  of  Storkerson  had  set  them  a  good  deal  for 


^^—^  ward,  for  they  demanded  a  few  \  cry  good  men  rather  than  a 
large  number  of  ordinar>"  ones.  As  soon  as  I  could  see  clearly 
what  the  program  in  the  delta  would  be,  I  wrote  out  a  summary 
of  H  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Anderson  so  that  the  topographers,  Cbipman 
and  Cox,  and  O'Neill,  the  geologist,  would  know  what  facilities 
th^  mil^t  expect  to  work  with.  I  also  wrote  out  a  second  letter 
of  instructions,  giving  in  detail  the  plans  for  the  outfitting  of  my 
own  party  for  the  journey  north  over  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Directions  were  that  the  outfitting  base  should  be  at  Martin 
Point,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Collmson  Point  and  fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  Polar  Bear.  Storkerson's  advice  about  the  outfitting 
was  to  be  followed  in  general,  but  in  order  not  to  disarrange  Dr. 
Anderson's  routine,  I  asked  him  to  put  Chipman  or  some  of  his 
other  men  in  direct  charge  of  that  work.  Various  details  of  prepara- 
tions were  included:  tents  of  silk  or  Burberry  were  to  be  made 
or  altered,  the  sounding  machine  was  to  be  overhauled  by  the 
marine  biologist,  Johansen;  watches,  purchased  for  use  as  pocket 
chronometers,  were  to  be  carefully  rated,  and  any  chronometers 
which  the  topographers  could  spare  me  from  their  outfit  were  to 
be  rated  and  put  aside  for  my  use.  Storkerson  was  to  be  given  the 
use  of  several  dog  teams  and  the  men  to  handle  them,  certain  sup- 
plies were  to  be  hauled  from  Collinson  Point  to  Martin  Point,  and 
other  supplies  from  the  Belvedere  and  Polar  Bear,  Eveiything 
was  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  March  for  our  start  north  over 
the  ice  from  Martin  Point. 

When  these  letters  were  completed,  T  gave  them  to  Storkerson 
to  take  to  Collinson  Point,  giving  iiim  Olesen  and  the  dog  team, 
while  I  purchased  other  dogs  in  the  delta  and  kept  the  boy  Taliak 
with  me. 

When  Stotkerson  started  towards  Collinson  Point  I  proceeded 
up  the  liver  to  Fort  Macpherson  where  I  completed  my  dispatches 


in 
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to  the  Qovemment,  giving  detaib  of  how  the  program  whieh  I  had 
already  sent  to  them  from  Point  Barrow  was  being  carried  out. 
During  this  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  many  pleasant  chats 
with  my  ddest  friend  in  that  country,  John  Firth,  whom  I  had 

known  since  1906,  as  well  as  with  the  police,  missionaries,  and 
traders  both  of  Macpherson  and  of  Red  River.  All  of  them  were 
as  helpful  as  possible  and  greatly  interested  and  as  a  result,  I  ex- 
plained our  plans  more  in  detail  to  them  than  i  did  to  most  other 
people.  It  may  be  for  that  reason  that  kter  on,  when  we  had 
disappeared  from  sight  into  the  ice  north  of  Alaska  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  by  Eskimos  and  whalers  p.s  well  as  by  the  members 
of  our  own  expedition  (and  by  the  arctic  explorers  in  Ehirope  and 
America  to  whom  the  Ottawa  Government  later  referred  for  an 
opinion),  Inspector  Phillips  and  Mr.  Firth  were  among  the  few 
who  stuck  to  the  idea  that  our  plans  were  sound  and  that  we  were 
probably  alive. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  had  always  wanted  Storkerson  as  a 
member  of  the  expedition  was  that  I  had  full  confidence  in  his 
energy  and  judgment  in  carrying  out  orders.  So  far  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  equipment  for  the  ice  work  was  concerned,  he  was  a 
far  better  man  than  I,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  in  that  regard  was 
to  leave  him  alone.  Dr.  Anderson  having  been  directed  to  put  at 
Storkerson's  disposal  facilities  ample  for  carryintr  out  all  instruc- 
tions and  plans  for  the  ice  journey,  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
hurry  back  to  the  outfitting  camp.  It  was  enough  to  arrive  at 
Martin  Point  about  the  thne  when  everything  was  ready,  since  a 
day  or  two  of  rest  would  be  all  I  should  reqube  before  starting 
out  upon  the  ice. 

So  I  was  able  to  be  leisurely  about  completing  the  work  in 
tlic  Mackenzie,  but  once  it  was  done  T  started  promptly  westward. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Herschel 
Island,  I  met  several  sledges  proceeding  eastward.  When  I  saw 
that  they  were  ours  and  recognized  the  men  with  them,  I  realized 
I  was  facing  the  most  serious  development  of  tlie  expedition  so 
far.  For  some  of  these  were  men  who  should  have  been  now  em- 
ployed at  Martin  Point,  getting  things  ready  for  the  ice  trip.  The 
written  directions  had  been  definite,  and  yet  they  had  not  only  not 
been  carried  out,  but  things  were  being  done  incompatible  with 
both  their  spirit  and  letter. 

J.  J.  O'Neill,  geologist,  proved  to  be  in  charge  of  this  party. 
He  brought  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  Anderson.  I  asked  O'Neill  to 
walk  with  me  back  to  tiie  police  barracks  at  Herschel  Island, 
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allowing  the  sledges  of  his  party  as  well  as  my  own  to  precede 
us  there.  It  seemed  best  to  say  nothing  more  to  him  before  reading 
the  letter. 

As  we  walked  I  read  ii.  Together  with  O'Ndll'B  answers  to 
oceasioiial  mquiries  where  some  point  was  not  quite  clear,  the  letter 
made  me  imderstand  that  our  situation  could  scarcely  have  been 
worse.   Dr.  Anderson,  my  second  in  command,  acknowledged  the 

receipt  of  my  instructions  brought  to  him  by  Storkcrson  and  said 
that,  after  consultation  with  the  scientific  staff  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  he  liad  tieridccl  not  to  obey  them.  He 
himself  and  the  rest  were  of  the  opinion  tliut  my  proposed  journey 
north  over  the  ice  was  a  **stunt*'  to  get  me  newspaper  notoriety; 
that  no  serious  scientific  work  was  intended;  and  that  if  any  were 
intended  none  could  be  accomplished  on  any  such  plans  as  I  was 
contemplating.  They  considered  themselves  justified  not  only  in 
withholding  as?i?tanoo  for  this  journey,  but  also  in  preventing  me 
from  u?ing  any  supplies  that  were  at  Collinson  Point  on  either  of 
the  sliips  Alaska  or  Mary  Sachs. 

The  letter  then  referred  to  the  supplies  of  the  expedition  being 
carried  by  the  Belvedere  and  said  that  the  writer  and  the  scientific 
staff  would  protest  ag^unst  Captain  Cottle's  turning  any  of  these 
over  to  me,  and  would  take  the  position  that  if  I  usmI  any  of  them 
it  was  "a  criminal  misappropriation  of  Government  property." 
The  criminal  part  must  have  been  that  Dr.  Anderson  interpreted 
the  Government's  instructions  to  mean  that  T  had  no  right  to  these 
supplies  for  any  work  except  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Coronation 
Gulf,  and  my  using  any  part  of  them  for  the  ice  work  would  be 
disobedience  to  the  Government. 

The  wording  of  the  letter,  whOe  it  showed  by  its  violence  that 
it  bad  been  written  m  what  mig^t  be  fairly  termed  "the  heat  of 
passion, "  left  no  doubt  of  the  full  sincerity  of  its  writer  and  the 
staff.  They  were  no  stag^  villains  bent  themselves  on  being  crimi- 
nal. In  their  own  esteem  they  were  acting  in  the  public  interest 
in  tryinp:  to  forestall  misuse  of  public  property.  In  the  interests 
of  science  they  were  preventing  a  foray  into  a  frozen  ocean  which 
in  tiicir  opinion  could  yield  no  knowledge,  predestined  as  it  was 
to  failiu'e  through  inadequate  plans;  and  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity they  were  discouraging  a  venture  which,  if  carried  as  far  as  I 
said  I  intended,  would  lead  to  multiple  death  throui^  freesing  or 
starvation.* 

*  Dr.  Andenoa's  letter  later  bad  Hw  f oHowiiig  hiatoiT.  On  leaving  land 
for  the  ioe  trip  March  22,  1914,  I  left  it,  with  other  yaluable  papen  and  a 
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After  I  had  read  the  letter,  a  conversation  with  O'Neill  added 
light.  Apparently  members  of  the  expedition  had  been  discussing 
both  with  the  local  Eskimos  and  with  the  whalers  my  plan  of  walk- 
ing north  over  the  frozen  ocean  with  intent  to  depend  for  food  and 
liiel  on  the  animals  we  might  find.  The  EddmoB  considered  tiie 
project  suicide,  saying  that  seals  and  polar  bears  would  not  be 
found  at  any  great  distance  from  land,  and  that  we  should  inevi- 
tably starve  if  we  did  not  lose  our  lives  through  some  accident 
of  travel  over  the  broken  and  continually  shifting  ice.  The  whalers 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  members  of  the  expedition  then 
felt  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  insanity  of  my  project,  and  no 
doubt  that  they  were  justified  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  me  from 
carrying  it  out  They  were  quite  sincere  in  thdr  opinion  that  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  and  public  opinion  in  general  would  sustain 
them  in  that  position. 

A  little  quiet  discussion  with  O'Neill  shook  his  confidence  a 
good  deal.  Before  we  arrived  at  the  police  barracks  he  told  me 
that  his  mind  had  been  changed  so  far  that,  although  he  could  not 
very  well  go  back  on  his  agreement  to  stand  by  the  rest  of  the 
Collinson  Point  people  in  their  opposition,  he  would  at  least  go 
so  far  as  to  give  me  his  pocket  chronometer. 

And  then  it  came  out  that  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 

small  sum  of  money  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  expedition,  in  a  locked 
iron  box  of  whicii  i  had  the  key.  This  box  was  later  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Royal  Norihweflt  Mounted  Poliee  at  Henehel  lalaiui.  During  the  spring 
of  thr  opinion  prow  PtroriKer  that  niy  companions  and  myself  had 

died  out  on  the  ice.  This  opiuion  was  held,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
by  Eskimos,  whalers  and  members  of  the  expedition  who  were  at  Herschel 
Island.  On  the  theory  that  I  was  dead,  my  iron  box  was  broken  open.  One 
reason  assigned  for  this  was  to  get  for  the  owner  the  money  whicri  the  box 
OOntained  (I  think  about  twenty  dollars). 

When  I  arrived  at  Herschel  laland  a  year  later,  In«;>ector  Phillips  of  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  turned  Cfver  the  box  to  me  with 
rxplanntion  that  it  h.id  been  broken  open  by  Dr.  Anderson.    I  missed  noth- 
ing from  it  except  the  money,  which  had  been  given  to  its  owner,  and  the 
letter. 

Desiring  the  text  of  this  letter  for  the  completion  of  the  records  of  the 
expedition,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Naval  Service  of  Canada  in  1919  wrote 
to  Dr.  Anderson  asking  him  for  a  copy  of  the  carbon  which,  sinee  the  letter 
was  typewritten,  he  presumed  the  writer  had  retained.  Dr.  Anderson  replied 
that  he  had  kept  no  copy.  He  also  stated  to  the  Deputy  Minister  that  my 
box  had  not  been  broken  open  by  himself  but  by  Wilkins.  Wilkins  was 
asked  if  he  had  brokon  open  the  box.  He  replied  he  had  not;  and  he  did 
not  really  know  who  had,  but  had  always  understood  it  was  Dr.  Anderson. 
I  referred  the  matter  again  to  Inspector  Phillips.  He  tays  he  is  prepared 
to  say  both  that  he  told  rao  Dr.  Andcn^on  had  broken  open  the  box,  and 
that  be  believed  Dr.  Anderson  opened  it,  but  that  he  cannot  say  positively 
that  he  knom  he  did.  Aoyway,  the  letter  is  looL 
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the  gtaflf  at  Collinson  Point  had  been  that  I  should  probably  be 
unable  to  get  a  pocket  chronometer,  and  that  if  they  were  to  refuse 
to  turn  any  over  to  me  I  should  be  thereby  prevented  from  going 
out  on  the  ice.  Certainly  to  go  without  a  clironometer  would  not 
only  put  our  lives  in  extreme  danger,  but  would  prevent  us  from 
bdng  able  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  journor  accurately  where  we 
had  been.  Thia  would  rob  any  soondings  we  might  take,  for 
instance,  of  most  of  their  scientiSc  value. 

O^Neill's  decision  to  give  me  that  chronometer  really  turned 
the  tide  for  me,  for  the  chronometer  point  was  the  only  one  where 
I  felt  myself  legally  weak.  The  expedition  was  under  the  Naval 
Service,  but  the  chronometers  were  the  property  of  the  Department 
of  Mines,  and  had  been  handed  by  them  to  the  men  who  carried 
them,  who  could  make  a  claim  on  that  ground  that  they  were 
not  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  expeditioo  proper  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  my  requisition. 

This  watch  was  the  one  we  relied  on  in  our  successful  ice  jour- 
neys of  the  next  several  years  and  without  which  they  could  not 
have  been  made.  I  have  felt  that  CNeill's  handing  it  to  me 
without  either  request  or  demand  of  mine  was  a  pretty  fine  thing, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  be  sincerely  convinced  that 
our  undertaking  was  stupid  and  was  doomed.  Only,  he  had  the 
sporting  fairness  to  feel  that  he  did  not  want  the  mere  lack  of  a 
reliable  timepiece  to  prevent  my  having  a  chance  to  try  it  out 

OVdll  said  in  our  conx  ersation  that  before  he  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  left  Ottawa  the  question  had 
been  disru'=sf^«l  between  them  and  their  superiors  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do  if  Stcfansson's  conduct  of  the  expedition  did  not  appear 
to  them  to  be  the  right  one.  He  said  that  they  had  been  assured 
that  if  they  thought  it  advisable  to  disobey  my  orders,  their  posi- 
tion would  be  sustained  at  Ottawa.  A  day  or  two  later  Ocelli 
made  that  statement  again  to  the  police  at  Herschel  Island,  adding 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Geological  Survey,  he  and  several 
of  the  other  men  were  mere  passengers  on  my  expedition  and  not 
subject  to  my  orders  beyond  their  own  discretion.  At  Nome  sev- 
eral months  earlier  n'Ncil!  had  said  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Jafet 
Lindeberg  and  others,  and  it  had  been  reported  to  me.  I  discussed 
it  with  the  representative  of  the  Naval  Service,  Mr.  George  Phillips, 
who  advised  me  to  dismiss  the  entire  portion  of  the  stafi  that  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Survey.  My  conviction  then  was,  however, 
that  this  was  mere  talk  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  that  in  their 
own  interests  they  would  refrain  from  bringing  it  to  an  issue. 
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Furthpimore,  I  knew  that  the  Chief  of  the  Sun^ey,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Brock,  had  never  intimated  in  any  way  to  his  men  that  they 
would  be  justified  or  supported  in  disobeying  orders.  O'Neill  ad- 
mitted, in  fact,  on  being  questioned  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Brock 
who  bad  said  this,  but  some  one  whose  name  he  declined  to  give. 

CNeiirs  purpose  in  coming  with  the  present  party  was  to 
proceed  up  the  Firth  River  for  a  survey.  This  was  the  survey 
planned  and  outlined  in  my  dispatches  to  the  Government  from 
Point  Barrow,  and  was  one  of  the  points  where  the  plans  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Anderson  coincided  with  plans  as  outlined  by  me.  I 
had  every  interest  in  seeing  the  project  itself  carried  through;  what 
had  disturbed  me  on  meeting  O'Neill's  party  was  not  that  it  should 
be  on  its  way  but  rather  that  it  should  have  in  it  Captain  Bernard 
and  Louis  Olesen,  both  of  whom  should  then  have  been  engaged 
in  helping  Storkerson  with  the  outfitting  for  the  ice  trip.  Instead 
of  these  men  O'Neill  should  have  had  with  him  other  white  men 
and  local  Eskimos  with  their  does,  an  arrangement  that  would 
have  served  quite  as  well. 

Captain  Bernard  and  Olcscn  now  faced  the  unhappy  question 
of  whether  they  were  going  to  obey  my  orders  or  Dr.  Anderson's. 
Olesen  took  the  position  that  Dr.  Anderson  was  his  real  commander, 
there  having  been  two  expediUons  with  two  indepeodent  heads, 
myself  in  conmiand  of  the  Karlukf  and  Anderson  of  the  Alaska  and 
Mary  &uiks.  Captain  Bernard  expressed  the  opposite  view,  so  I 
did  not  argue  Olesen's,  for  O'Neill  had  to  have  somebody  to  help 
him  with  his  grolnjiirnl  work  and  my  opinion  of  Olesen  was  BUCh 
that  I  was  well  pleased  to  let  somebody  else  have  him. 

It  had  been  O'Neill's  intention  to  proceed  forthwith  up  the 
Herschel  River,  but  as  he  hud,  in  common  with  most  of  the  men 
at  Collinsott  Point,  spent  the  entire  winter  in  the  house,  he  was  so 
''soft"  and  became  so  badly  laid  up  with  the  fifteen-mile  walk  from 
where  he  met  me  to  Herschel  Island  that  his  departure  for  the 
mountains  had  to  be  deferred  several  days.  Such  "softness"  is  the 
inevitable  re.'^ult  of  the  time-honored  polar  explorer  custom  of  spend- 
ing; the  winter  in  camp  wliethcr  in  study  ( wiiere  the  ofRcers  teach  the 
mom,  tlioatricals,  and  the  publishing  of  busy-work  newspapers 
known  a.<  Boreal  Bugle  or  North  Polar  News,  as  was  done  by  the 
British  expeditions  from  Parry  to  Nares;  or  whether  in  reading, 
listening  to  phonographs  and  writing  reams  of  home  letters  for  next 
summer's  mail,  as  has  been  the  custom  on  recent  expeditions.  Such 
idleness  makes  muscles  flabby  and  (what  is  worse)  breeds  discontent, 
personal  animosities  and  biclcerings  of  ail  sorts.  That  is  one  reasoii 
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why  I  seldom  spend  more  than  a  few  days  in  any  winter  camp.  An- 
other reason  is  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  following  morning  Captain  Btruard  and  1  started  west 
along  the  coaal  and  arrived  that  evening  at  Captain  Martin  And- 
reaaen'a,  near  the  International  Boundary,  a  distance  of  over  forty- 
five  miles.  This  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary'  day's  travel  when 
one  is  carrying  even  moderately  loaded  sledges,  but  I  had  learned 
from  O'Neill  that  our  preparations  at  Martin  Point  were  about  a 
month  behind  schedule,  so  tiicre  was  ever\'  reason  for  hurry. 

Captain  Andreascn  told  me  that  on  their  way  cast  O'Neill's 
party  had  stopped  there  and  told  him  o£  the  disobedience  of  my 
orders  at  ColliDson  Point  and  had  informed  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  midoubtedly,  when  they  got  the  reports  which  were 
being  sent  in  from  CoUinson  Point,  disavow  all  my  actions.  In 
particular  they  told  him  that  if  he  sold  me  the  North  Star  he 
would  have  to  ^'whistle  for  his  money,"  for  the  Government  would 
never  pay  the  draft.  He  said  the  idea  liad  struck  him  pretty  hard 
at  the  time  but  he  had  thought  it  over  since  and  decided  that  he 
would  take  his  chances.  For  one  thing,  he  believed  the  draft 
would  be  paid;  and  for  another,  he  could  see  that  my  plans  of  ex- 
ploration would  be  seriously  handicapped  if  I  could  not  get  the 
Ucrth  Star  and  he  said  he  was  enough  interested  in  the  project  to 
be  willing  to  take  some  risk  to  see  the  work  successful. 

At  Andreasen's  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Cottle,  sent 
to  meet  me  to  warn  me  of  conditions.  He  said  that  members  of 
my  party  had  come  to  the  Bdvedcrv,  had  explained  to  him  that  the 
Government  would  not  make  good  any  arrangements  I  might  make 
with  him,  and  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  any  of  his  men  from 
helping  us  in  any  way.  He  said  that  he  had,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  and  had  assured  his  men  that  should  I  want 
their  services  I  should  be  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  that  he  would 
himself  pay  them  any  bills  which  I  might  be  unable  to  pay.  Cap- 
tain Cottle  had  also  had  an  interview  with  "Dufify"  O'Connor. 
0*Connor  had  been  talking  with  members  of  the  expedition  and  had 
decided  to  go  back  on  his  bargain  to  sell  me  his  supplies,  the  reason 
being  that  he  now  feared  non-payment  of  the  draft  that  I  was 
going  to  give  him  in  return  for  the  outfit.  Cottle  said  he  had 
assurad  O'Connor  that  the  draft  would  be  paid  and  urged  him 
to  stick  to  his  bargain,  saying  that  I  was  the  coounander  of  the 
expedition  and  that  the  Government  would  undoubtedly  stand  by 
whatever  I  did. 

This  letter  prepared  me  for  my  interview  with  O'Connor  the 
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next  day.  It  seemed  he  iiad  had  several  changes  of  mind.  First, 
he  had  agreed  in  good  faith  to  sell  me  the  supplies;  second,  he 
had  decided  not  to  sell  them  wlien  he  heard  from  members  of  my 
expedition  that  I  had  no  authority  to  buy  them;  third,  he  had  de- 
cided he  would  sell  them  after  all  when  he  had  talked  with  Captain 
Cottle;  aad»  fourth,  he  had  6nally  decided  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
not  sell  them,  for  after  all  it  was  about  an  even  bet  whether  he 
would  get  drafts  issued  by  me  paid  or  not  After  some  talk,  how- 
ever, and  after  his  raising?  the  price  slightly  to  compensate  him  for 
the  risk  he  now  thought  he  was  taidng,  I  eventually  closed  the  bar- 
gain. 

That  same  evening  at  the  Belt^edere  I  got  more  details  of  how 
everything  was  going.  Captain  Cottle  had  sent  three  or  lour  of 
his  men  to  help  Storkerson  with  the  woik  at  Martin  Point  and  had 
supplied  him  with  everything  he  could  spare.   His  influence  had 

been  especially  useful  in  keeping  our  credit  good  with  the  Eskimos, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  afraid  to  work  for  Storkerson,  think- 
ing they  would  not  get  paid. 

When  I  got  to  the  Polar  Bear  I  found  that  feeling  ran  pretty 
high.  After  telling  me  what  they  thought  of  the  conduct  of  my 
people  at  Collinson  Point,  several  of  the  party  volimteered  to  do 
anything  for  me  they  could  in  helping  on  shore  with  the  prepara- 
tions. Four  of  them  also  vohmteml  to  go  with  me  out  over  the 
ice  if  I  should  be  unable  to  get  enough  satisfactory  men  from  my 
own  party.  To  inake  this  definite,  Mott  handed  me  a  letter  saying 
that  himself,  Heard,  Mixter  and  Silsbee  would  go  with  me  wherever 
I  would  take  them  and  that  all  supplies  or  resources  of  theirs  were 
at  my  disposal. 

At  Crawford's  I  met  Storkerson,  He  confirmed  everything  told 
me  by  O'Neill  and  eveiything  I  had  learned  since,  adcUng  a  good 
deal  thereto.  Several  dog  teams  had  been  standing  idle  in  our 
bam  at  Collinson  Point.  He  had  asked  for  some  of  these  to  use 

in  preparations  for  the  ice  work  but  had  been  refused.  Natives 
who  had  been  willing  to  help  him  had  been  discouraged  from  doing 
so.  No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Collinson  Point  and  nothing 
had  been  done  looking  towards  any  possible  ice  journey  we  might 
make  except  that  Mr.  Chipnian  was  rating  some  watches  I  had 
purchased  from  Captain  Andreasen  and  sent  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  Mr.  Johansen  had  overhauled  the  sounding  machine, 
doing  his  best  to  put  it  m  workmg  order.  Dr.  Anderson  had  refused 
to  hand  over  to  Storkerson  any  of  the  supplies  I  had  asked  fori 
hut  had  given  him  some  socks,  mittens,  ete.,  for  his  own  use, 
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telling  him  distinctly  that  he  was  not  doing  that  in  obedience  to 
any  instructions  from  me  but  that  these  garments  were  presents 
from  him  to  Storkerson.  Storkerson  could  not  say  too  much  of 
the  help  given  him  by  Captain  Cottle,  Mr.  Mott  and,  in  fact, 
every  one  on  the  ships  Belvedere  and  Polar  Bear.  But  neither  of 
these  ships  had  dogs  and  one  of  Storkenon's  great  difficulties  had 
been  inability  to  hire  do0s  and  sledges  for  freighting  supplies  from 
the  Belvedere  (about  twenty-five  miles  away).  He  and  the  men 
he  had  been  able  to  hire  from  the  Belvedere  and  some  Eskimos  who 
were  working  for  him  luui  been  compolled  to  harness  them.^elves  to 
the  sledges,  taking  the  place  of  dogs  in  hauling  them.  The  very  fact 
that  they  had  to  do  this  while  several  teams  of  the  expedition's 
dogs  stood  fat  and  idle  in  the  barns  at  Collinson  Point,  had  done 
a  great  deal  with  the  Eskimos  to  imdennine  my  credit,  for  it 
B&aoed  obvious  to  them  from  these  circumstanees  that  I  was  no 
longer  in  any  control  of  the  equipment  or  supplies  of  the  expedition. 
From  this  they  deduced  that  I  should  probably  not  be  abte  to  pay 
them  if  they  worked  for  me,  for,  of  course,  Eskimos  usually  expect 
to  be  paid  in  goods. 

With  the  friendship  and  help  of  the  whalers  on  the  Belvedere 
and  the  party  of  sportsmen  on  the  Polar  Bear  I  might  almost  have 
Ignored  the  Collmson  Point  difficulty  and  saved  the  precious  time 
it  took  to  go  there  (for  the  season  was  getting  late)  and  started 
off  on  the  ice  directly.  But  I  could  not  do  this  for  two  reasons: 
First,  we  needed  the  rifles,  ammunition,  light  tents,  scientific  equip- 
ment, cameras,  etc.,  which  were  in  our  stores  and  could  not  be  se- 
cured from  whalers.  Further,  for  any  journey  out  over  the  ice  T 
should  need  the  cooperation  of  the  various  ships  the  following 
summer,  and  I  could  not  leave  shore  before  making  definite  ar- 
rangements for  the  movements  of  the  three  vessels,  and  especially 
those  of  the  North  Star,  for  she  was  the  one  I  had  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  in  my  explorations  of  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
If  I  left  shore  while  my  authority  was  being  openly  defied  I  could 
rely  on  no  cooperation  from  the  ships  in  future — any  written  orders 
I  might  send  would  presumably  be  treated  like  the  ones  already 
disobeyed.  Especially  I  must  arrange  for  the  North  Star  to  follow 
me  to  Banios  Island,  for  that  had  become  an  integral  part  of  my 
plans. 

On  the  way  from  Martin  Point  to  Collinson  Point  Captain 
Bernard  and  I  spent  the  night  with  Crawford  in  his  cabin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ulahula  Biver.  I  found  then  that  while  both  he 
and  Captain  Bernard  had  at  one  time  been  dubious  as  to  which 
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side  of  the  controversy  they  were  to  take,  they  were  so  no  longer 
They  assured  me  that  Charles  Thonasen  and  Charhe  Brooks  (the 
steward  on  the  Alaska)  would  be  with  me,  and  they  believed  Wil- 
kins  would  also.  It  was  known  that  MrConnell,  who  was  just  then 
absent  on  a  trip  to  Point  Barrow,  would  be  on  my  side  when  he  re- 
turned. In  fact,  they  felt  tliat  as  soon  as  the  men  really  tiiought 
things  out  and  eame  face  to  face  with  definite  action,  they  would 
probably  all  decide  to  ob^  orders. 

We  arrived  at  Collinson  Point  just  about  dinner  time.  I  told 
the  men  at  once  that  we  would  postpone  all  discussion  until  eight 
oVlork,  when  the  evening  work  was  done  and  everybody  could  be 
present. 

When  the  time  for  discussion  came,  I  asked  Dr.  Anderson 
whether  he  was  taking  the  position  which  Louis  Olesen  had  men- 
tioned to  me  ut  Herschel  Island:  that  there  were  two  expeditions, 
he  in  command  of  one  still  in  enstence  and  I  in  conmiand  of  the 
other,  now  defunct;  or  whether  he  was  taking  the  position  outlined 
1^  O'Neill  that  be  and  several  of  the  other  men  were  merely  pas- 
sengers with  the  expedition  and  had  authority  from  Ottawa  to 
disobey  orders  whenever  they  liked? 

It  was  Johansen  who  answered,  saying  that  they  considered 
Dr.  Anderson  to  be  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  expedition 
which  was  left,  that  I  had  had  authority  only  over  the  Karluk, 
and  had  none  in  the  expedition  at  present  and  had  better  go  home 
to  Ottawa  to  report  the  failure  of  my  side  of  the  enterprise.  With- 
out replying  to  him,  I  persisted  in  my  inquiries  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

Dr.  Anderson  eventually  answered  tiutt  my  position  was  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  certain  kings  of  England  who  had  been  undis- 
putedly  kings  as  long  as  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  a  king  and  as 
long  as  the  people  had  confidence  in  them.  But  when  the  kings 
of  England  had  become  either  insane  or  criminal  they  had  been 
deposed  and  in  some  cases  executed.  While  he  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  an  execution,  he  thought  that  I  had  already  shown 
by  what  I  had  done  and  by  the  plans  which  I  had  annoimced, 
especially  the  much-talked-of  "ice  trip,"  that  I  was  either  not 
quite  sane  or  was  outlining  plans  whidi  I  had  no  intention  or 
prospect  of  carrying  out  to  any  useful  conclusion,  but  which  would, 
nevertheless,  use  up  a  good  deal  of  the  resources  of  the  expedition. 
He  considered  himself  responsible  to  the  Government  for  tho  car- 
rying out  of  certain  plans  of  theirs  and  his,  and  he  considered 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  carry  them  out  if  he  acquiesced  in 
mine.  My  motive  in  making  the  journey  over  the  ice,  he  felt 
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sure,  was  merely  a  desire  for  notoriety.  It  was  well  known  that 
no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  it,  the  theory  on  which  it 
was  based  had  the  support  of  no  well-known  arctic  explorer  or 
any  one  on  the  expedition,  and  of  no  whaler  or  Eakimo,  in  so  far 
as  the  soundneas  or  tenability  of  the  basic  hypothesis  was  oon- 
oerned.  If  I  were  not  prevented  I  would  doubtless  go  out  on  the 
ioe  with  several  sledges;  we  would  have  as  many  hardships  and 
adventures  as  possible  within  a  safe  distance  from  land,  would  stop 
when  we  had  had  enough  and  come  back,  reporting  that  we  had 
made  a  brave  attempt  but  that  the  difficulties  were  insuperable. 
To  all  of  which  farce  he  and  the  rest  had  made  up  their  minds 
they  would  not  be  parties.  They  were  going  to  report  everything 
in  full  to  Ottawa  and  felt  sure  that  the  Govenunent  would  sustain 
them. 

When  Anderson's  statement  had  been  made,  I  asked  him  whether 

they  intended  to  withhold  by  force  supplies  which  my  compan- 
ions and  I  needed  for  makmg  the  proposed  trip:  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  there  would  be  no  companionfii  for  no  one  would  go 
with  me. 

Hereupon  I  made  a  sort  of  roll-call  of  the  men  to  find  out  from 
each  one  whether  he  would  obey  my  orders  and  go  with  me  out 
on  the  ioe  if  necessary.  I  began  with  Captain  Bernard,  for  I 
knew  he  would  say  he  would  go.  Obviously  his  prompt  agreement 

surprised  the  other?.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  men  had  in  a  meas- 
ure deceived  Dr.  Anderson,  misleading  him  into  thinking  he  would 
have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  everybody.  Besides  expressing 
enthusiastic  support  of  my  project.  Captain  Bernard  informc*!  the 
gathering  that  Crawford,  too,  would  take  part  m  the  ice  trip,  if 
denred«  The  break  in  the  ranks  having  been  made,  the  others 
followed.  Wilkins  said  he  would  go;  Captain  Nabmens  of  the 
Alaska  expreased  willingness  to  do  anything  I  might  direct;  Thom- 
sen,  who  was  not  present,  had  sent  word  by  Captain  Bernard  that 
he  would  volunteer;  Johansen  said  ho  would  go  "if  I  would  make 
him  ceriain  pledges."  When  I  asked  what  those  were,  they  turned 
out  to  be  merely  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  scientific  work. 
As  Johausen  could  never  conceivably  have  been  taken  on  such  a 
trip  except  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  sort  of  work  which  he 
wanted  me  to  promise  he  should  be  allowed  to  do,  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  make  him  that  promise. 

Chipman  considered  he  could  not  go  even  for  the  "support 
party,"  for  it  would  make  him  too  late  for  his  topographical  work 
on  shore.  In  this  I  agreed.  Had  we  been  able  to  start  two,  three 
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or  more  weeks  earlier,  as  I  had  planned,  he  could  have  gone  out 
with  us  for  two  weeks  and  still  have  been  back  ashore  before  the 
time  he  wanted  to  start  his  survey  woik  (March  20) .  The  same 
coDsideratioDS  applied  to  Cox.  They  Bhould  have  been  commenfi- 
ing  about  now  their  coast  survey  so  as  to  have  the  work  done 
between  Collinson  Point  an  !  the  Mackenzie  delta  before  the  thaws 
began.  1  hfid,  in  fact,  brought  with  me  from  the  Mackenzie  delta 
(I  forgot  to  mention  above)  Pedcr  Pcdersen  with  his  dog  team  to 
pilot  the  topographers  east.  Pederseii  had  been  about  the  Macken- 
zie delta  for  about  twenty  years  and  was  an  excellent  guide. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Anderson  agreed  that  they  would  all  cease 
opposing  my  project  if  I-  would  sign  a  statement,  making  eertun 
promises  and  giving  certain  guarantees.  When  I  asked  what  they 
would  be,  he  said  I  must  promise  to  let  all  the  scientific  men  go 
on  doing  scientific  work, — not  to  hinder  the  various  members  of 
the  party  in  doing  geological,  topographical,  zoological  or  other 
research.  In  general  the  demands  were  merely  that  the  plans 
which  I  had  always  wanted  to  carry  out  should  be  carried  out. 
The  evident  purpose  of  the  demands  was  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
had  been  compelled  to  allow  them  to  do  these  things,  whereas 
it  had  in  fact  been  my  desire  all  the  time  that  th^  should  do  them. 
To  sign  the  proposed  document  was  a  willing  move,  for,  luckily, 
I  had  sent  out  from  Point  Barrow  in  October,  or  announced  before 
the  expedition  ever  started,  that  we  intended  to  do  all  the  things 
which  they  now  asked  me  to  promise  I  would  not  prevent  them 
from  doing. 

It  was  a  rather  tense  two  hours,  but  before  eleven  o'clock  a 
modut  vwendi  bad  been  agreed  on.  By  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning  every  one  was  at  work  doing  the  things  which  he  should 
have  hegim  doing  not  the  morning  after  I  came  home  but  a  month 
earlier,  on  the  morning  after  receiving  my  instructions  from  Stork- 
erson. 

Things  done  in  a  hurry  are  seldom  done  quite  as  well  as  when 
■  full  time  is  allowed.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  for  the 
energy  and  good  will  with  wliich  some  worked  witli  sewing  ma- 
chines, others  with  needles,  others  with  carpenter  tools,  and  still 
others  classifying  and  packing  up  supplies,  no  one  now  sparing 
any  effort  to  get  the  preparations  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

SHALL  WE  DABB  TO  MABCU  NOBTHT 

THE  threatened  mutiny  had  blown  over  and  nothing  was  wholly 
loet  save  a  montii'  of  pricdeas  time.  For,  alth<mg|i  avtumn 
and  mid-winter  may  well  enough  be  passed  In  mere  prepara- 
tions, the  precious  months  following  January  are  the  tirnc  for  real 
work,  and  one  of  them  was  gone.  There  bad  also  arisen,  besides 
these  differences  between  some  of  the  men  and  me,  bickerings  among 
themselves  that  died  down  slowly.  Old  friendships  were  broken  and 
wounds  made  that  to  this  day  remain  unhealed. 

The  causes  of  the  difficulty  were  partly  genuine  differences  of 
opinion  and  partly  personal  jealousies.  The  variance  in  opinion  we 
have  explained,  the  jealousies  are  gradually  bemg  forgotten  and  have 
no  place  m  this  bode. 

When  it  had  been  decided  that  no  active  opposition  would  be 
made  to  my  trip  north  over  the  ice,  there  eame  the  question  of 
whom  I  could  get  to  go  with  me  on  the  advance  section  of  the  trip. 
Of  those  who  had  volunteered  the  previous  evening  to  follow  orders 
(which  really  included  all  the  men  who  could  reasonably  have  been 
considered  as  material  for  the  work),  the  majority  were  either  physi- 
cally ill-adapted  for  so  protracted  and  serious  an  adventure,  or  else 
so  badly  needed  ashore  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
ships  or  with  helping  in  scientific  work  that  th^  were  not-  eligible. 

For  an  undertaking  so  serious  as  most  people  considered  ours 
to  be,  no  man  is  suitable  unless  he  volunteers  freely  and  has  a 
degree  of  faith  in  the  practicability  of  what  is  being  attempted. 
Accordingly,  as  a  preliminary  to  a?kinp;  for  volunteers,  I  went  over 
the  whole  situation  discussing  every  argument  for  and  against. 
This  was  in  conversations  with  individuals,  now  trjing  to  get  them 
to  change  their  minds,  now  to  stick  to  previous  decisions.  But 
for  simplicity's  sake  I  shall  present  the  case  here  as  I  had  presented 
it  earlier  in  the  year  when  first  I  attempted  to  get  the  mm  of  the 
Akuika  and  Sachs  interested  in  our  geographic  program. 

It  was  our  greatest  loss  when  the  Karhk  drifted  off,  that  we 
lost  with  her  several  ambitious  men  whose  romantic  disposltiinui 
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had  made  it  their  dream  to  undertake  some  forlorn  hope — if  it  were 
anything  unusually  dangerous  and  difficult  (so  long  as  there  was 
a  fighting  chance)  then  so  much  the  better. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  stated  was  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
ploratory journey  for  which  I  wanted  the  men  to  volunteer. 

Briefly,  the  plan  was  to  start  nortli  item  Martin  Point  the  first 
week  in  March  (later  experience  showed  that  the  first  week  in 
February  would  have  been  better).  We  would  travel  north  roughly 
along  the  143rd  meridian  to  76°  N.  Latitude,  if  we  could.  If  during 
this  journey  the  ice  over  which  we  traveled  was  drifting  west  or 
northwest  rapidly  (4  miles  per  day  or  over) ,  we  would  return  from 
our  "farthest  north"  to  Alaska  by  a  route  winch  (partly  because 
of  the  assumed  drift  and  partly  to  cover  new  ground)  would  be 
west  of  our  outbound  course.  We  would  land  presumably  some- 
where between  Cape  Halkett  and  Point  Barrow.  Then,  perhaps 
in  May  or  June,  we  would  follow  the  coast  east  and  join  our  ships. 

But  it  was  always  possible  we  mif^t  find  land  on  this  journey. 
If  it  were  small,  we  would  map  the  coastline  roughly  and  return 
to  Alaska  to  join  oiu*  ships  in  the  late  spring;  if  it  were  large,  we 
would  spend  a  year  upon  it.  If  such  large  land  were  fertile  and 
had  driftwood,  we  would  live  on  the  caribou  or  musk  oxen  found 
there  and  bum  wood  for  fuel  during  the  winter;  but  if  it  lacked 
driftwood  and  was  for  any  reason  devoid  of  land  game,  we  would 
live  on  seals  on  the  coast,  eating  them  for  food  and  burning  their 
blubber  for  fueL  The  following  spring  we  would  travel,  according 
to  convenieooer  back  to  Alaska  or  east  over  the  sea  ice  to  Banks 
or  Prince  Patrick  Island,  where  the  North  Star  was  to  be  either 
near  Cape  Alfred  or  Land's  £nd,  and  the  Sachs  between  Cape 
Alfred  and  Cape  Kellett. 

But  if  no  current  carried  us  west  and  if  no  land  were  found, 
we  would,  after  getting;  ns  far  north  as  possible,  turn  east  when  the 
approach  of  summer  made  sledge  travel  diflScult,  and  land  on  Prince 
Patrick  Island  or  near  Cape  Alfred  (near  Norway  Island)  on  Banks 
Island. 

On  the  whole  trip,  whatever  its  duration  or  destination,  we 
would  live  exclusively  by  hunting  after  the  first  five  or  six  weeks 
which  would  use  up  any  supplies  we  might  bring  from  home.  The 
trip  would  last  twelve  weeks  at  the  shortest  and  a  year  or  two  years 

at  the  longest. 

This  journey,  all  hut  the  first  fifty  miles  of  a  total  distance  of 
five  to  seven  hundred  miles,  would  be  over  an  ocean  area  hitherto 
unexplored  because  the  massing  in  it  of  ice  even  in  summer  had 
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made  it  in  the  past  impenetrable  alike  to  exploring  and  whaling 
ships.  But  to  our  point  of  destination  (if  no  land  were  found  and 
if  we  did  not  drift  west)  there  did  exist  a  roundabout  passage 
ahready  charted  and  sailed  by  at  least  two  ships— McClure  in  the 
InvesHgator  in  1851  and  Captain  George  Leavitt  in  the  Narwhal 
in  1906.  McClure  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Banks  Island  to 
Mercy  Bay.  Leavitt  returned  by  nearly  a  "great  circle  course" 
to  Hersehel  Island.  Captain  Leavitt  has  told  me  that  the  Nar- 
whal was  the  only  ship  of  the  whalinp  fleet  that  ever  went  to 
Norway  Island,  but  I  have  heard  of  others  which  went  within  45 
miles  of  it — to  Terror  Island. 

The  North  Star,  when  the  summer  came,  was  to  follow  this 
well-known  route,  first  east  along  the  mainland  to  Cape  Bathurst 
or  near  it,  then  north  to  Cape  Kellett.  It  was  especially  here  I 
eipeeted  the  Stores  light  draft  to  be  valuable— she  would  worm  her 
way  up  the  coast  through  the  shallow  shore  lead  between  the  land 
and  any  heavy  ice  that  might  be  grounded  offshore.  On  reaching 
Nor\\'ay  Island  (N.  Lat.  T:^-']''  approx.),  she  wn«  to  look  for  a 
beacon  containing  a  message  from  us.  If  she  found  none  she  was 
to  proceed  to  Prince  Patrick  Island  if  she  could;  otherwise,  she  was 
to  winter  at  the  most  northerly  convenient  point  on  Banks  Island. 
If  we  were  in  the  east  somewhere  we  would  find  her  sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  1914-15.  If  we  did  not,  she  was  to  do 
whatever  exploring  she  could  the  spring  of  1915.  During  the  sum- 
mer 1915  she  would  return  south  if  she  had  not  found  us. 

As  more  fully  explained  later,  the  Sachs  was  also  to  come  to 
Banks  Island,  though  she  was  not  to  try  to  come  as  far  north 
along  the  coast  as  the  Star, 

For  a  journey  that  might  develop  along  any  of  the  three  plans 
outlined  above  (according  to  the  natural  conditions  we  found  in  the 
unexplored  areaj,  I  wanted  at  least  four  volunteers — preferably 
more  bo  that  I  might  try  them  out  while  the  support  party  were 
still  with  us,  taking  with  me  eventually  those  who  turned  out  to 
enjoy  the  work  most — which  is  another  way  of  saying  the  best 
men.  In  polar  work,  physique  is  of  some  significance  but  tem- 
perament is  far  more  important. 

In  order  to  get  my  four  or  more  volunteers  I  had  to  justify 
the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  plan  of  the  journey  was  based. 
Part  of  the  ground  did  not  have  to  be  gone  over  in  stating  the  case, 
for  up  to  a  point  our  methods  would  be  essentially  those  of  tiic 
Eskimos  or  of  Peary.  We  would  use  Eskimo  dogs,  Nome  sledges 
(the  two  we  had),  snowhouses  for  camps  when  the  weather  was 
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cold  and  Burberry  tents  when  it  was  warmer.  At  the  start  we 
would  cook  food  brought  from  Nome  with  primus  kerosene  stoves, 
in  the  manner  of  Nanseu  or  Scott.  So  far  there  was  no  difficulty, 
no  reluctance  among  the  men. 

But  here  strange  lesueB  arose.  Other  escplorars  had  planned 
to  tuin  back  before  the  food  and  fuel  brought  along  had  been  ex- 
hausted; we  planned  to  go  ahead  without  either,  relying  on  the 
sea  ice  or  on  undiscovered  and  uninhabited  lands  to  supply  both 
indefinitely.  This  was  where  our  plans  branched  off  from  those 
of  previous  explorers  and  where  our  men  were  dubious — or  more 
than  that.  It  was  the  striking  out  along  a  new  path  that  I  bad 
to  try  to  justify  before  I  could  expect  any  one  to  volunteer  for  the 
undertaking. 

I  think  any  lawyer  or  other  person  used  to  pleading  a  cause 

will  aprcp  that  the  first  prinriple  of  pond  argumentation  is  to  con- 
cede in  the  beginning  every  point  which  the  opposition  are  even- 
tually going  to  make  you  concede.  Accordingly,  1  admitted  freely 
at  the  start  that  my  plan  of  traveling  away  from  land  an  indefinite 
distance  over  moving  sea  ice,  relying  for  food  and  fuel  on  animals 
to  be  secured  by  hunting,  was  considered  unsound  by,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  every  polar  explorer  and  every  critical  authority  on  polar 
exploration.  We  were  going  to  traverse  the  Beaufort  Sea  west  of 
Banks  and  Prince  Patrick  Islands.  This  is  the  very  region  referred 
to  specifically  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  in  his  "Life  of  Admiral 
McClintock"  as  "the  polar  ocean  without  life"  when  he  is  con- 
trasting the  comparatively  fertile  regions  around  Melville  Island 
where  maA  oxen  and  caribou  can  be  killed  on  shore  and  where 
there  are  resources  of  a  sort,  with  the  region  west  of  Prince  Patrick 
Island  which,  according  to  him,  is  devoid  of  all  things  that  may 
sustain  human  life.*  Markham  could  not  be  dismissed  as  an 
"armchair  explorer,"  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the 
successful  British  polar  expeditions  at  the  time  of  the  Franklin 
search  and  had  later,  in  his  position  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  leading  authority  on  pulur  matters,  been 
in  personal  contact  with  every  arctic  explorer  of  note  from  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  up  to  Mid  including  Nansen 
and  Peary. 

And,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  Nansen  and  Peary  was  neither 

*  Markham  says  about  Prince  Patrick  Island:  It  forms  the  boundaiy 
between  the  arctic  paradise  of  Melville  lalaiid  and  the  polar  ooeaii  (watt  of 
it)  without  Ufe."  Op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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equivocal  nor  friendly  to  my  hypothesis.  Nansen  and  Johansen 
made  their  remarkable  journey  first  nortii  from  the  Fram  and 
then  towards  the  Franz  Josef  Island  group  without  any  plan  of 
sustaining  themselves  on  the  road  by  the  products  of  hunting. 
They  canied  rifles  and  ammunitum  and  made  good  use  of  these 
when  they  got  into  the  shore  waters  of  the  Frans  Josef  group, 
but  did  not  rely  on  them  at  all,  while  on  the  high  seas. 

One  need  not  go  to  any  declaration  on  this  point  made  by 
Nansen  for  his  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The  two  of  them 
started  from  the  Fram  driving  three  sledges,  each  with  a  large 
team  of  dofis.  Any  one  used  to  dog  driving  would  instantly  object 
that  it  is  not  practical  for  iwo  men  to  drive  three  sledges,  but 
Nansen's  answer  is  that  they  needed  all  the  doge  they  could  take, 
for  they  intended  to  use  them  as  food,  first  for  each  other  and,  in 
an  extremity,  for  themselves.  He  looked  upon  dogs  as  portable,  or 
rather  self-carrying,  provisions. 

He  tells  us  that  as  they  struggled  northward  he  gradually  be- 
came fonder  and  fonder  of  the  more  faithful  of  his  dogs.  Some 
of  them  worked  more  consistently  and  single-mindcdly  for  his 
success  everj'  day  than  he  did  himself.  This  is  the  common  ex- 
perience of  all  men  of  feeling  who  have  used  dogs  in  polar  work. 
It  is  common  eaiperienoe  also  in  more  southern  lands  that  we  be- 
come fond  of  e\'en  the  toy  dogs  that  are  useless  and  incapable  of 
doing  us  any  service.  How  much  more  affection  then  would  one 
in  Kansen's  position  have  for  the  dogs  that  labored  for  him  more 
faithfully  day  by  day  than  any  but  the  rarest  men  would  have 
had  the  moral  strength  to  do,  growing  hungrier,  thinner  and  weaker 
with  each  strenuous  march  but  never  sparing  their  strength,  never 
whimpering,  always  eager  to  please  and  to  do  their  best 

But  day  by  day  the  food  became  leas  in  the  sledges  and  the 
time  drew  nearer  when  some  of  these  faithful  friends  had  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  science  and  geographic  discoven,'.  At 
first  he  could  kill  the  lazier  nne>  without  quite  so  much  compunc- 
tion, and  this  made  easier  because  more  gradual  the  approach  to 
the  final  horror  of  killing  the  ones  he  most  dearly  loved.  Our 
imagination  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  and  there 
are  few,  in  Nansoi's  descriptions  of  his  own  mental  sufferings  as 
he  killed  these  friends  of  his  and  cut  their  exhausted  bodies  into 
pieces  of  food.  We  all  agree  that  liis  feeling  does  him  credit, 
although  some  wonder  how  any  goal  can  be  worth  the  deliberate 
plamiing  of  things  like  these.  For  this  had  been  the  plan  not 
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only  before  he  left  the  ship  on  the  particular  journey,  but  even 
before  he  left  Norway.  He  calls  these  the  "cLcrii  necessities  of 
polar  travel." 

F^om  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist,  there  are  many  an^ea 
from  which  to  consider  Nansen's  plan  and  procedure.  But  from 

our  present  point  of  view  the  lesson  is  clear.  No  man  with  the 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  dogs  which  Nansen  describes  himself 
as  having  would  have  killed  them  for  food  had  there  been  any  other 
food  available.  No  matter  how  sympathetic  a  man  may  be 
towards  all  creation,  he  would  surely  rutlier  kill  a  seal  that  is  a 
perfect  stranger  than  a  dog  he  has  brought  up  from  puppyhood 
and  that  has  been  faithfully  serving  him  for  months.  So  it  is 
dear  that  there  were  no  seals  for  dog-feed  that  Nansen  might 
have  secured  with  his  English  rifle  which  he  tells  us  was  so  good 
and  had  cost  so  much.  In  reading  his  book  we  all  accept  as  neces- 
sary thoufjh  deplorable  the  killing  of  dog  to  feed  dog  until  the  last 
survivor  was  killed  for  the  explorers  themselves  (presumably)  to 
eat.  For  it  is  a  commonplace  of  our  knowledge  that,  as  Markham 
puts  it,  the  polar  ocean  is  ''without  life." 

It  may  be  uad  about  Nansen  that  he  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  understanding  Eskimo  methods  of  seal  hunting  and  possibly 
seals  were  there  though  he  was  unable  to  secure  tiiem.  But  here 
the  testimony  of  Pear>'  to  the  contrary  is  explicit. 

Peary  was  a  great  admirer  of  Eskimo  methods  of  travel  and 
employed  them  generally  in  his  work.  In  outfitting  his  ships,  for 
instance,  he  carried  on  some  voyages  little  meat  and  on  others  none 
at  all,  for  he  relied  on  his  Eskimo  hunters  to  supply  him  with  fresh 
meat  for  his  crew  and  food  of  some  sort,  usually  walrus,  for  his 
dogs.  On  all  of  his  later  journeys  he  had  Eskimos  with  him  to 
build  the  snowhouses,  drive  the  dogs  and  to  do  practically  all  the 
menial  work.  He  had  spent  nine  winters  in  the  North  when  he 
wrote  his  book,  "The  North  Pole,"  describing  his  last  and  success- 
ful journey.  In  summing  up  his  "fundamental  principles"  of  suc- 
cessful traveling  over  the  north  polar  pack,  he  says  that  when  you 
start  on  a  journey  you  must  have  in  your  sledges  enough  food  to 
take  you  all  the  way  to  where  you  are  going  and  all  the  way  back 
to  land.  He  says  that  you  must  similarly  have  enough  fuel  to 
take  you  where  you  are  going  and  back  ajrain  to  shore.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean  waters  near  land  are  com- 
monly well  supplied  with  game  and  that  both  in  them  and  on  the 
land  you  may  expect  to  secure  meat  to  eke  out  your  stock  of 
provisions.  He  always  made  use  of  this  principle  on  bis  journeys, 
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going  so  far  to  seaward  that  in  one  or  two  notable  cases  he  had 
just  barely  enough  food  to  reach  land  and  had  to  get  his  first 
meals  on  shore  from  musk  oxen  or  caribou.  Pearv'  also  says  that 
it  is  essential  to  success  that  your  plans  shall  command  the  confi- 
dence of  enough  Eskimos  to  help  you  to  carr>'  them  out. 

There  is  then  no  denying  that  Peary's  testimony  is  agamst  such 
ventures  as  I  was  planning.  We  were  going  north  from  Alaska  into 
the  Beaufort  Sea  which  has  been  uniformly  described  by  the  British 
explorerB  and  by  the  American,  LefiSngweU,  and  the  Dane,  Mikkel- 
sen — which  means  all  the  explorers  who  have  been  there — as  the 
region  of  the  heaviest  polar  ice  known.  This  is  presumably  the 
least  promising  part  of  the  whole  polar  rccinns  for  the  method 
of  living  by  forage;  this  is  the  section  speciticaily  described  by 
Markham  as  "the  polar  ocean  without  life."  Seals  might  be 
found  in  shallow  waters  in  certain  parts  of  tiie  polar  basin  even  at 
some  distance  from  land  but  they  certainly  would  not  be  found 
in  abysmal  depths.  Leffingwell  and  Mikkelsen's  soundmp,  taken 
on  their  journey  north  of  72?  N.  latitude  in  1007,  had  given  the 
presumption  that  the  ocean  north  of  Alaska  would  be  deep,  thus 
supplying  with  one  more  argument  those  who  believed  food  could 
not  be  secured. 

To  make  the  case  against  me  all  the  stronger,  there  were  the 
Eskimos.  As  mentioned  above,  Peary  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  successful  journey  over  tlie  moving  pack  that  you 
shall  iiave  Eskimos  with  you.  And  no  Eskimo  in  northern  Alaska 
was  willing  to  go  with  us.  Many  of  them  were  good  friends  of 
mine  and  some  had  worked  for  me  on  other  expeditions.  Nat- 
kusiak,  for  instance,  had  been  with  me  for  four  years  and  was 
anxious  to  enter  our  service  again.  But  he  specified  that  he  would 
not  under  any  conditions  go  out  on  the  moving  ice.  And  so  said 
all  his  compatriots.  They  considered  being  out  on  the  sea  ice  dan- 
gerous enough  through  the  accidents  tliat  are  possible  when,  under 
stress  of  wind  or  current,  the  ice  floes  crush  each  other,  rising  on 
edge  and  going  through  other  antics  that  are  admittedly  threaten- 
ing in  spite  of  their  ponderous  slowness.  But  the  main  obstacle 
was  the  fear  of  starvation.  Most  of  them  said  they  would  not  go 
with  us  at  all,  and  the  most  venturesome  said  that  th^  would  not 
consider  going  any  farthor  than  until  half  the  food  carried  in  the 
sledges  had  been  eaten.  They  wanted  to  have  the  other  half  to 
bring  them  back  ashore  again,  or  to  bring  them  at  least  into  the 
familiar  shore  waters  where  there  were  seals. 

I  used  to  tell  them  that  both  they  and  we  knew  how  to  get 
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seals  and  that  we  would  find  no  trouble  in  securing  enough  meat 
for  food  and  blubber  for  both  food  and  fuel,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  travel  light,  relying  on  killing  bears,  than  to  haul 
sledges  loaded  hesvily  provisions.  But  their  answer  was  that 
there  would  be  no  seals  or  bears  to  kill  I  tried  to  argue  that  they 
had  no  means  of  knowing  there  would  be  none,  for  neither  they 
nor  their  ancestors  had,  so  far  as  we  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  more  than  fivr  or  at  the  most  ten  miles  from  hind.  Their 
reply  was  that  their  ancestors  never  went  farther  because  they 
knew  there  was  no  food  to  be  secured  on  the  deep  sea,  and  that 
their  ancestors'  wisdom  was  good  enough  for  them.  I  tried  to  bribe 
them  by  promising  more  pay  for  a  day  at  sea  than  they  were  getting 
for  a  week's  work  ashore,  and  got  in  answer  the  question:  "What 
is  the  use  of  big  pay  if  you  die?" 

I  could  get  no  more  support  for  my  plans  from  the  Eskimos 
than  I  could  from  geographers  and  explorers. 

Neither  were  the  whalers  more  favorable.  Many  of  them  had 
been  in  these  waters  for  twenty  years  and  they  were  all  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Eskimos.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  they 
had  borrowed  their  o]^ons  from  the  Eskimos.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  ideas  which  they  had  borrowed  twenty  years  ago  and 
had  held  ever  since  without  investigation  had  somehow  received 
conclusive  confirmation  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  They 
told  me  that  it  "stood  to  reason"  and  was  "well  known"  that  the 
polar  ocean  in  winter  far  from  land  was  a  barren  and  desolate 
waste  without  any  resources.  They  were  far  more  pes:?imistic  than 
any  ordinary  explorer,  for  among  us  as  a  class  it  is  conceded  that 
men  can  travel  with  dogs  and  sledges  over  the  ice.  But  the  whalers 
commonly  said  that  ouch  joumesrs  as  Peary's  could  not  be  made  in 
the  waters  north  of  Alaska.  Not  only  would  the  difficulties  of 
travel  be  so  much  greater  that,  even  granting  safety,  progress 
would  be  much  slower,  but  also  the  ice  was  so  mobile  that  you 
would  be  in  continual  danger  north  of  Alaska  when  you  might  be 
in  comparative  safety  on  the  heavy  and  sluggish  ice  north  of 
Greenland. 

The  reply  to  their  argument  had  to  be  based  on  the  joum^ 
of  Baron  Wrai^  north  of  eastern  Iberia  and  LeffingweU  and 

Mikkelsen  north  of  Alaska.  Judging  from  their  narratives  and 
from  Peary's,  it  is  indeed  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  good 
mileage  near  Alaska  or  Siberia  than  north  of  Greenland,  mainly 
because  of  the  strenuous  (  urrc  nts  that  multiply  by  ten  or  by  a 
hundred  in  the  vicinity  ol  Alaska  and  northeast  Asia  the  leads 
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which  have  to  be  crossed  and  whirli  arc  in  every  icy  ocean  the 
most  serious  handicap  that  the  explorer  has  to  meet.  These  same 
strong  currents  break  up  the  ice  into  more  pressure-ridges,  making 
sledge  travel  more  difficult  and  the  breakage  of  sleds  more  likely. 
Also  when,  by  the  opening  of  leads  all  aroxrnd,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  cease  traveling,  the  coirents  carry  you  with  greater  speed 
— usually  in  a  direction  that  does  not  suit  you — ^than  the  slu^psh 
waters  north  of  Greenland.  But  allowing  all  that,  Wrangel  and 
Leffing^'cll  and  Mikkclsen  had  at  least  shown  that  slcdc^c  travel 
was  practicable.  It  was  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  greatest  near  land,  and  would  lessen  when  you  got 
farther  out  to  sea  than  even  they  had  been. 

Tlie  K^tem  mm  all  personally  friendly  and  willing  to  help 
me  when  th^  could.  They  agreed  that  it  was  "my  funml/'^and 
were  anxious  to  see  that  nothing  prevented  our  making  the  trial; 
but  th^  were  eqpially  eager  in  their  advice  that  upon  the  first 
clear  evidence  of  the  absence  of  game  at  sea  we  should  (if  we  ever 
got  started)  turn  back  towards  shore  and  safety.  They  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  cowardice  but  discretion  which  yields  gracefully 
to  the  mevitable.  Captain  Cottle  and  some  of  the  other  whaling 
i^cers,  such  as  Mr.  William  Seymour,  were  willing  to  go  so  far  aa 
to  vaegfi  eligible  young  men  in  the  crews  to  take  their  chances  with 
us.  This  was  because  they  were  good  friends  and  good  sports 
and  not  because  of  any  real  confidence  in  our  program,  although 
I  think  I  came  nearer  convincing  Captain  Cottle  than  I  did  almost 
any  of  the  members  of  our  own  expedition. 

But  I  had  to  admit  that  with  the  exception  of  such  men  as 
Captain  Bernard,  who  with  blind  loyalty  would  go  anywhere,  Wil- 
kiniB  who  was  ready  for  any  adventure,  and  my  friends  at  the 
Polar  Bear  who  were  sportsmen  m  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
and  looked  upon  our  venture  a?  one  of  the  sort  which  might  work 
out  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  men  to  try 
it  out — apart  from  these,  I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  secured  no 
support  and  that  geographers,  explorers,  whalers  and  Eskimos 
alike  were  of  the  opinion  that  our  plans  were  unsound  and  that 
the  attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  be  disastrous. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  opposition  stated,  as  it  seems  to  me» 
with  fairness,  allowing  weight  to  every  real  arguments  It  looked 
like  a  strong  case. 

In  rebuttal  I  appealed  to  the  science  of  oceanography  which, 
although  not  so  old  as  some,  is  as  well  established  as  most  of  the 
biological  Bciences.  Thousands  of  observations  taken  by  careful 
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men  had  established  the  principle  clearly  laid  down,  for  instance, 
by  Sir  John  Murray  in  "The  Ocean"  and  in  his  larger  work,  "The 
Depths  of  the  Ocean/'  that  the  amount  of  animal  life  per  cubic 
unit  of  ocean  water  is  least  in  the  tropics  and  increases  gradually 
as  you  proceed  towards  either  pole*  This  is  really  a  fact  of  com- 
mon observation,  although  the  ordinary  observer  neglects  to  make 
the  proper  deduction. 

The  great  commercial  fisheries  of  the  world  arc  not  in  the 
tropics.  We  get  the  name  sardine  but  not  all  the  sardines  from 
Sardinia.  The  well  known  fisheries  are  in  the  north  Atlantic,  on 
the  Newfoundland  banks,  in  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Iceland.  That  is  where  the  cod,  the  herring,  the 
haddock,  and  the  halibut  come  from.  When  the  ornithologist 
explains  to  you  why  there  is  guano  on  a  certain  part  of  ttie  coast 
of  Chile,  he  tells  you  that  the  cold  waters  from  the  Antarctic  bring 
in  the  tremendous  quantities  of  marine  animals  upon  which  the 
birds  live  that  deposit  the  guano.  At  the  marine-biological  station 
at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  you  learn  that  the  polar  current 
sets  in  to  that  coast  more  at  certain  seasons  than  at  others  and 
that  marine  life  is  most  abundant  when  it  does.  Millions  of  seals 
and  of  walrus  live  on  northern  fish  and  Crustacea  and  have  to  be 
hunted  mainly  in  subarctic  and  arctic  (or  antarctic)  waters  by  those 
who  pursue  them  in  ships  for  their  hides,  ivory"  and  oil.  Indeed,  the 
chemist  and  marine  biologist  are  both  ready  to  explain  that  the 
conditions  of  rapid  chemical  change  and  decay  are  such  in  warm 
waters  that  an  animal  or  plant  that  dies  is  soon  resolved  into  its 
elements  and  removed  from  the  domain  of  food;  while  if  a  similar 
organism  dies  in  cold  water  its  body  floats  around  for  a  consid- 
erable time  ready  to  be  devoured  by  other  organisms.**  This  in 
simple  terms  is  the  explanation  of  why  more  animal  life  can  sub- 
sist in  c()\(\  than  in  warm  ocean  water- -there  in  more  to  eat. 

But  here  the  critic  can  object  that  the  occanographers  them- 
selves, such  as  Sir  John  Murray  or  Nansen,  while  pointing  out 
the  tremendous  abundance  of  animal  life  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
polar  ice,  assert  that  it  becomes  rare  when  you  penetrate  far  within 
the  ice-covered  area.  On  such  a  point  men  like  Murray  can 
reason  only  upon  a  priafi  grounds,  inference  and  hearsay;  but 
Hansen  can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  drift  in  the  Fram, 

*  The  Ocean,"  by  Sir  John  Murray,  Home  University  Library,  New  York 
and  London,  pp.  102-164. 

**9ee  Fishes  of  the  High  Seas,"  by  J.  T.  Nichds,  in  The  National  Ma- 
rine, July,  1920.  pp.  26-34. 
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and  he  tells  us  that  he  found  Crustacea  and  in  general  all  small 
animal  life  rare  when  you  get  far  within  the  ice.*  Without  mini- 
mizing the  great  wealth  of  knowledge  brought  back  to  us  by  the 
Fram  at  the  end  of  her  first  voyage,  I  would  provisionally  in  my 
xeaaonmg  assume  that  Nansen's  faUiire  to  find  animal  life  in  great 
abundance  was  due  not  to  its  actual  absence  so  much  as  to  its 
presence  having  escaped  his  observation. 

That  animal  life  in  the  ocean  is  esetraordinarily  abundant  on 
the  edges  of  the  ice-covered  area  I  have  said  is  well  known.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  there  arc  great  currents  that  sweep  into 
thi'  Arctic  and  under  the  ice  to  take  the  place  of  the  water  that 
flows  south  in  the  form  of  cold  currents.  It  is  asserlud  that  fish 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  ice  covering  over  the  sea  at  high  lati- 
tudes. The  polar  ocean  is  generally  several  miles  in  dq>th,  and 
what  difference  should  it  make  to  a  fish  though  there  be  numerous 
pieces  of  ice  floating  on  top?  When  the  presence  of  ice  on  such 
lakes  as  Winnipeg,  Bear  or  Baikal  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  the  fish  that  live  in  them,  then  why  should  we 
assume  that  it  does  in  the  ocean?  You  can  scarcely  think  of 
scum  or  dust  so  thin  on  top  of  a  basin  of  water  as  not  to  be 
proportionately  thicker  than  five  or  ten  or  even  fifteen  feet  of 
sea  ice  on  top  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  ocean  water. 

But  even  if  all  the  fishes  were  to  turn  tail  and  swim  south  when 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  there  would  still  remain  the  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  plankton  or  floating  life  which  without  voli- 
tion of  its  own  is  carried  north  under  the  ice  with  every  movement 
of  the  upper  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  of  the  sea  surface 
(any  life  deeper  than  that  would  be  unreachable  by  seals).  Nan- 
oen's  own  theory  of  drifting  across  the  polar  basin,  which  was  so 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  Fram,  postulates  that  any  object 
found  at  one  edge  of  the  icy  area  this  year  will  have  drifted 
across  and  will  be  found  at  the  other  vdac  two  or  three  or  five 
years  from  now.  If  the  given  object  drifts  across,  evidently  the 
water  in  which  it  Boats  has  also  been  drifting  across  and  in  that 
water  at  the  begiaiimg  of  the  voyage  were  living  myriads  of  float- 
ing plants  and  animab. 

Why  is  it  logical  to  assume  that  these  will  all  have  died  and 
disappeared  before  a  particular  cubic  unit  of  water  in  question 
gets  into  even  the  ooiter  of  the  inaccessible  area?  Even  were  it 
to  die  and  disappear  when  the  center  of  the  inaccessible  area  is 

*See  article  by  F.  Nansen  in  Elereoth  Edition  of  the  EnoydopBdia 
Btitanoica;  title  "Polar  RegioW 
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reached,  it  would  have  by  then  lasted  long  enough  to  serve  all 
our  purposes.  We  were  going  to  start  from  that  edge  of  the  ice 
from  which  the  drilL  lii  assumed  by  Nansen  and  others  to  be  north- 
westward or  northerly;  we  should  assuredly  have  with  us  as  fellow 
travelers  all  these  dodle  animals  that  allow  the  currents  to  cany 
tiiem  where  they  please. 

It  was  thus  I  reasoned  that  the  animals  upon  which  seals  live 
will  be  found  even,'whcre  under  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea.  And 
if  the  feed  is  there,  the  seals  will  follow  the  feed.  We  can  travel 
along  with  confidence,  killing  seals  as  we  need  them,  using  the  lean 
and  part  of  the  fat  for  food  and  the  rest  of  tiie  fat  for  fuel.  For 
a  seal  that  weighs  two  hundred  pounds  will  give  something  like 
el^ty  pounds  of  meat  and  hemes,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  waste 
Kod  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  of  blubber.  When  you  have  killed 
enough  seals  to  furnish  you  with  the  lean  meat  needed  for  men  and 
dogs  and  when  the  men  and  dogs  have  eaten  all  the  seal's  fat  they 
care  for,  there  will  be  left  over  blubber  for  fuel  to  be  used  extrava- 
gantly, with  still  a  remainder  to  be  thrown  away. 

Does  it  seem  that  even  if  the  seals  were  there  we  might  not 
be  able  to  get  them?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  none  of  the  members 
of  our  expedition  nused  that  point  very  seriously.  Both  Storkerson 
and  I  bad  lived  for  many  years  with  Eskimos.  They  remembered 
that  we  knew  every  trick  there  is  of  detecting  and  securing  seals 
and,  further,  that  these  tricks  are  easily  acquired.  It  is  true,  al- 
though puzzling,  that  it  is  possible  to  live  in  close  contact  with 
people  who  are  doing  certain  things  and  still  to  keep  the  mental 
attitude  that  we  ourselves  undoubtedly  could  never  learn  to  do 
them.  The  feeling  is  familiar  not  only  to  men  who  hire  Indian 
guides  to  take  them  miraculously  through  the  wilderness,  but  to 
those  who  own  cars  or  hire  taxis  and  yet  feel  that  their  driving 
and  repair  are  things  in  which  they  could  never  become  adept. 
But  none  of  our  men  supposed  Storkerson  or  me  to  belong,  so  far 
as  seal  hunting  wenti  to  the  class  of  those  who  own  cars  and  can- 
not drive  them. 

At  this  point  it  was  common  for  my  auditors  to  say  something 
to  the  effect  that,  while  this  reasoning  sounded  all  right  in  a  warm 
room,  they  did  not  think  they  cared  to  rii^  their  lives  upon  itw 
Rather  than  an  argument  ever  so  sound,  they  preferred  the  evidence 
of  eye  witnesses,  such  as  Nansen  and  Pcar>',  who  had  been  there 
and  come  back  with  testimony  of  the  absence  of  seals.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  all  polar  travelers  before  our  time 
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bad  been  fools  and  incapable  of  finding  this  royal  road  to  ex- 
ploration. 

To  these  objections  I  could  reply  sinoerely  that  I  yielded  to 
no  one  in  my  adiniration  lor  Peary  and  that  he  had  been  my  friend 

and  adviser  for  many  years.  But  according  to  plans  which  he 
considered  (and  found)  adequate  to  the  task  of  reaching  the  Pole, 
Peary  had  started  from  Grant  Land  with  food  enough  to  take  him  to 
his  destination  and  back  again;  there  was  no  reason  wiiy  he 
should  stop  to  hunt  for  seals.  Furthermore,  Peary  himself  does 
not  ever  appear  to  have  hunted  seals  by  the  Eskimo  method  and 
probably  was  not  familiar  with  the  technique  of  it  and  especially 
with  the  unobtrusive  signs  by  which  the  expert  hunter  can  drteet 
the  presence  of  seals.  The  reply  to  me  was  that  Peary  had  Eskimos 
with  him  who  were  presumably  expert  seal  hunters;  to  which  it 
could  be  countered  that,  while  Peary  could  speak  to  his  Eskimos  in 
the  jargon  which  he  used  for  intercourse  with  them  and  while 
thqr  wwUd  always  understand  him  and  be  able  to  reply  in  the  same 
jargon,  he  never  tried  to  learn  their  language,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
their  ''secret  language."  *  At  the  end  of  a  day's  travel  the  Eskimos 
might  very  well  have  discussed  with  each  other  in  the  vernacular 
or  "secret  language"  the  seal  signs  they  had  noticed  during  the 
day  and  Pear>'  would  not  have  known  what  they  were  talking 
about.  For  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  ask,  having  con- 
cluded a  pnori  that  there  were  no  seals;  and  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  tiiem  to  speak,  for  th^  would  not  have  supposed  ham 
to  be  interested.  Peary's  Eskimos,  too,  were  usually  in  a  hurry  to 
get  back  home,  and  if  they  had  supposed  him  interested  and  had 
told  him  about  the  presence  of  seals  it  might  have  delayed  the 
journey  and  kept  them  away  longer  than  they  liked.  Possibly  the 
conditions  out  at  sea  were  so  different  from  those  they  were  used  to 
around  Smith  Sound  that  they  themselves  may  have  failed  to  notice 
the  seal  signs.  On  this  point  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  have  never  vis- 
ited Smith  Sound,  and  no  one  who  has  has  had  enough  conmiand 
of  the  technique  of  seal  hunting  to  write  instructively  about  it.  At 
any  rate,  no  such  observations  have  been  published. 

It  is  possible  for  a  business  man  to  buy  a  passage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  and  to  cross  the  Newfoundland  banks  without 
ever  seeing  a  codfish  or  any  evidence  to  lead  him  to  think  that 
codfish  are  there.  But  a  fisherman  on  the  banks  would  have  no 
doubt  of  the  presence  of  codfish  nor  any  trouble  in  getting  them. 

♦See  "The  Isortii  Pole,"  by  Robert  E.  Peaiy,  p.  60. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  in  an  analogous  way  even  keen  observers  like 
Nansen  and  Peary,  preoccupied  with  the  carrying-out  of  plana 
having  nothing  to  do  with  seals,  might  have  traveled  for  numthB 
over  an  ocean  fuU  of  them  without  ever  suspecting  thor  presence. 

But  our  plans  did  have  to  do  with  seals  veiy  definitely.  By 
the  theory  that  governed  them  seals  were  there.  We  would  there- 
fore look  for  them,  and  if  they  were  there  we  should  know  how 
to  get  them.  The  conclusion  to  me  had  an  appearance  of  soundness. 
If  it  were  to  work  out,  we  would  have  solved  the  problem  of  com- 
missariat, hitherto  the  crucial  difTiculty  in  polar  exploration. 

But  at  the  end  of  tiie  most  elaborate  and  logical  argument  the 
ordinary  "hard-headed"  listener  would  still  demur  on  the  changeless 
ground  that  all  eye  witnesses  were  on  the  other  side.  If  the  thing 
contended  for  were  so,  some  one  would  have  discovered  it  long 
ago;  there  m\ist  be  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  somewhere.  Most  of 
the  men  said  they  declined  to  go  on  any  such  enterprisOi  and  that 
public  opinion  would  sustain  thom  in  their  refusal. 

Perhaps  they  were  right  about  public  op)inion.  Perhaps  they 
were  right  in  their  own  decision.  Whether  we  think  so  or  don't  is 
a  matter  of  temperament. 

It  was  ou  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  as  I  have  stated  it  that 
some  of  my  local  judges  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  plan 
of  an  extended  journey  where  men  and  dogs  would  live  on  seals 
or  die  without  them  amounted  to  insanity  and  justified  them  in 
their  general  lack  of  confidence  in  all  my  planS|  at  least  in  so  far 
as  they  hinged  in  any  way  on  this  central  idea.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  did  hinge  on  it. 

I  pointed  out  that  when  those  plans  had  been  laid  before  the 
National  Geographic  Society  in  Washington,  tlu'  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York,  the  Geographic  Congress  at  Rome,  and 
Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  Cabinet  at  Ottawa,  the  proposal  to 
try  "living  by  forage"  had  always  been  the  central  idea  and  it 
was  exactly  this  that  ^e  Canadian  Government  had  sent  me  North 
to  try  out. 

The  Karluk  bad  carried  a  sumptuous  outfit  of  the  orthodox 

kind  with  which  we  could  have  outfitted  parties  for  ice  exploration 
by  any  of  the  wrll-known  and  often-tried  methods.  It  had  in  fact 
been  my  intention  to  use  substantially  the  Peary  methods  when 
within  500  or  600  miles  of  our  base,  and  then  to  extend  the  length 
of  the  journeys  both  in  mileage  and  time  by  continuing  aliead  and 
living  by  forage  instead  of  turnmg  back  when  the  last  of  perhaps 
twenty  sleds  we  had  started  with  were  empty.  But  the  Karhtk 
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was  gone  and  we  had  only  two  good  sledges  to  start  with;  the 
system  of  relays  of  many  support  parties  was  out  of  the  tjuestion. 
It  was  mm  a  case  of  either  letting  the  geographic  program  go  or 
else  trying  out  the  method  of  **}ivitg  off  the  country"  while  doing 
with  that  program  what  we  could. 

How  thoroughly  bej'ond  the  scope  of  our  diminished  equipment 
the  Peary  system  of  relays  or  support  parties  was,  can  most  clearly 
be  shown  by  a  brief  review  of  Peary's  trip  to  the  Nortli  Pole. 

When  Peary  started  north  from  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  he 
had  before  him  a  journey  of  just  over  400  miles  and  back.  Accord- 
ing to  his  calculations,  he  needed  for  this  139  dog3,  24  men  and 
19  sledges.  The  sledges  were  loaded  mainly  with  food  and  fuel 
for,  on  his  theory  that  you  have  to  carry  with  you  ever>'thing  you 
are  going  to  use,  clothing,  camp  p;ear  and  the  like  had  to  be  cut  to 
the  minimum.  For  24  men  he  carried  only  two  rifles.  On  other 
journeys  he  had  carried  only  one  and  had  even  sawed  off  half  the 
barrel  to  make  it  lighter.  I  believe  he  carried  only  one  pair  of 
field  glasses  for  the  entire  party.  No  matter  what  the  latitude, 
it  is  always  uncomfortable  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  clothes  you 
wear  in  the  daytime,  but  the  saving  of  weight  was  so  essential 
that  he  permitted  the  carrying  of  no  bedding  and  he  and  the  men 
slept  in  their  clothes. 

As  they  traveled  north  the  sledges  rapidly  became  lighter.  The 
139  dogs  ate  a  pound  each  per  day,  the  24  men  ate  two  pounds 
each,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  Before 
many  days  several  "standard  loads"  of  600  pounds  each  had  been 
used  up,  leaving  that  many  empty  dedges.  Peary  would  send  these 
back  with  the  poorest  dogs  and  the  men  who  were  for  one  reasra 
or  another  least  suited  to  the  work,  giving  them  just  enough  food 
for  a  rapid  journey  ashore.  A  few  days  later  a  few  more  sledges 
would  he  empty  and  similarly  stiit  back.  No  man  ate  an  ounce 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  seldom  was  an  extra  ounce  of  fuel 
used  to  warm  even  the  coldest  camp;  the  men  worked  to  the  limit 
of  their  strength  and  the  dogs  beyond  the  limit,  so  that  one  by 
one  they  fell  behind  on  the  trail  and  either  lay  there  frozen  or 
were  fed  to  the  other  dogs.  By  this  system  Peary  finally  found 
himself  with  three  sledges  loaded  with  provisions  and  with  three 
or  four  of  the  men  hf^-t  adapted  to  traveling,  witliin  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Pole.  He  made  it  and  he  got  back  safely.  But  he 
has  s.'tid  to  me  that  had  tlie  Pole  been  a  hundred  miles  farther  away 
it  prubably  could  not  have  been  reached  with  this  method  in  a 
way  to  provide  for  a  safe  return  ashore. 
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On  this  point  I  saw  no  reason  to  disagree  with  Pcnr\'.  Four 
or  five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  base  and  back  seems  to  be 
about  the  limit  of  a  joum^y  that  can  be  made  with  that  syatem. 
But  though  the  North  Pole  is  only  about  400  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  land  upon  which  a  base  can  be  established,  there  are  mauy 
other  points  within  the  polar  regions  that  are  much  more  remote 
from  a  base  on  any  known  land  and  these  would  be  unattain- 
able by  the  Peary  system.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  have  pre- 
pared the  map  of  comparative  inaccessibility  of  various  points 
within  the  polar  regions  which  is  published  in  this  volume.* 

This  coDsideratiaii  of  the  Peary  system,  which  is  admirable 
within  its  scope,  shows  dearly  why  we  could  not  possibly  have 
carried  on  by  that  method.  To  be^  with,  to  be  successful  in  the 
task  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Government  we  had  to  make  journeys 
longer  than  either  the  one  Peary  made,  or  any  he  considered  the 
system  capable  of.  And  then  we  had  not  the  men  nor  the  sledges, 
tliough  we  could  doubtless  have  purchased  the  dogs.  It  was  liter- 
ally a  choice  between  the  absolute  failure  of  our  geographic  pro- 
gram and  the  testing  of  the  method  of  "living  on  the  country/' 

As  a  last  plea  I  used  to  point  out  to  the  men  that  I  had  an- 
nounced the  intention  to  live  by  forage  on  the  sea  ice  not  <H!ily  in 
the  oflScial  statements  of  the  expedition  but  also  in  newspaper 
interviews,  in  speeches  made  to  "Canadian  Clubs"  and  other  or- 
ganizations just  before  leaving,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  public  state- 
ment made  by  me  on  the  point.  They  had  known  from  the  start, 
therefore,  that  I  might  call  on  them  for  just  this  work.  Some  of 
them  replied  they  haid  never  supposed  this  was  anything  but  news- 
paper talk.  It  might  perhaps  be  justifiable  to  use  this  argument  to 
create  public  interest  and  secure  funds  for  an  expedition.  But  a 
man's  life  is  the  only  one  he  has  and  he  can  not  be  expected  to  risk 
it  lightly. 

But  I  did  get  volunteers  enough  for  the  minimum  number  of 
assistants  needed.  To  these  loyal  men,  poets  enough  in  their  out- 
look on  life  to  be  willing  to  tike  new  risks  that  new  lands  might 
be  found,  new  seas  charted  and  a  new  idea  tried  out,  I  owe  grati- 
tude for  support  at  a  critical  time.  And  no  less  do  I  owe  it  to 
Storkerson,  Andreasen  and  Castel  whom  I  was  able  to  engage 
from  outsidf  Their  con«i«tcnt  support  when  thoy  wero  with  me, 
their  energ\'  and  disrretion  when  they  had  to  carry  out  tasks  on 
their  own,  enabled  us  tinally  to  do  without  the  Karbik  most  of  (he 
geographic  work  that  we  had  been  expected  to  do  with  her  help. 

♦See  ante,  p.  8. 
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No  courage  nor  hard  work  onn  roplaoo  years  of  technical  train- 
ing, nor  can  delicate  sciontilic  instruments  be  improvised  with  a 
jackknife.  There  was  no  replacing  McKinlay,  Malloch  or  Murray 
in  the  northern  section  any  more  than  Beuchal  could  be  replaced 
in  the  southern.  But  the  lands  were  discovered,  the  seas  were 
sounded  and  the  field  covered  though  most  of  the  detuled  Beientific 
work  has  to  remftm  for  the  future. 

The  men  of  the  expedition  who  were  willing  to  go  with  me  as 
far  as  I  might  care  to  go  myself  were  Bernard,  McConnell  (as  I 
knew,  though  he  was  not  now  at  Collinson  Point)  and  Wilkins. 

Those  who  were  willinp;  to  go  on  the  support  party  were  James 
Crawford,  Frits  Johansen,  Otto  Nahmens  and  Charles  Thomsen. 
There  were  also  the  four  volunteers  from  the  Folar  Bear,  but  it 
had  always  been  understood  that  their  volunteering  was  to  take 
effect  only  if  I  proved  unable  to  get  men  otherwise.  That  storm 
had  now  blown  over. 

Of  those  members  of  the  eq>ediUon  who  did  not  volunteer  for 
the  advance  work,  many  were  not  estpeded  by  me  to  do  so  because 
they  had  too  important  work  to  do  ashore  either  of  a  scientific 
nature  or  in  connection  with  managing  the  ships  or  camp.  Some 
were  also  physically  disqualified.  And  I  was  able  to  get  all  the 
men  I  thought  I  should  want.  What  I  needed  from  tlie  others 
was  merely  the  cooperative  spirit  and  the  help  of  a  few  of  them  as 
a  relay  party  to  go  a  short  distance  from  shore  to  help  us  through 
the  worst  belt  of  broken  ice,  perhaps  fifty  miles. 

Of  the  men  I  have  mentioned  as  willing  to  go  with  me  on  the 
ice,  all  were  at  Ckillinson  Point  or  in  the  vicinity  except  McConndll. 
He  had  been  sent  shortly  after  Christmas  from  Collinson  Point 
to  Cape  Halkett,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  to  fetch  Jenness 
down  to  Barter  Island  for  archaeological  work  to  be  done  in  the 
spring.  McConnell  should  have  returned  long  ago  and  we  were 
beginning  to  worry  a  little  about  him.  Wiiile  the  journey  was  by 
no  means  an  agreeable  one  to  make  during  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  there  was  little  chance  for  anything  to  have  gone  wrong.  But 
I  wanted  McConnell  to  be  of  the  company  and  we  needed  badly 
the  good  dogs  he  had  with  him  and  his  sled,  a  better  one  for  the 
use  of  our  support  party  than  the  one  we  would  have  to  take  in 
its  place. 

It  was  on  the  Belvedere  I  got  Aarnout  Castel.  I  had  first  seen 
him  as  a  sailor  on  the  Bowhcad  under  Captain  John  Cook  in  1906 
and  had  before  now  found  reason  to  consider  him  an  excellent 
man.  Partly  througii  the  good  offices  of  Captain  Cottle,  but  mainly 
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because  Castei  was  made  of  the  right  stuff,  he  volunteered  for  the 

advance  work. 

1  set  much  store  by  Ole  Andreasen,  a  brotiicr  of  Captain  Matt 
Audreasen.  I  did  not  really  know  exactly  the  sort  of  man  Ole 
was  going  to  be,  but  he  had  at  least  the  admirable  qualify  of  cheer- 
ftthiMB  under  all  circumstances  and  an  absolute  inability  to  see 
how  anybody  could  be  lonesome  anywhere,  no  matter  how  isolated 
or  remote  from  varioii?  things  that  ordinary  people  enjoy.  Tliis 
I  knew  from  my  expcrionce  with  him  on  my  second  expedition 
(spring,  1912).  I  ^^uppl)^^e  that  those  who  philosophize  on  such 
things  would  say  he  had  "resources  within  himself"  which  are  lack- 
ing in  most  of  us.  • 

Captain  Bernard,  who  was  going  in  our  support  party,  was  an 
emsellent  dog  driver  and  one  of  the  best  traveling  companions  I 
have  ever  had  in  spite  of  his  fifty-six  years.  It  was  largely  thanks 
to  him  that  our  sledges  were  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were, 
for  among  other  accomplishments  he  was  an  excellent  sled  maker. 

The  last  man  to  be  mentioned  of  those  I  eventually  selected 
for  the  start  out  on  the  ice  was  Frits  Johansen,  marine  biologist. 
In  a  sense  he  was  the  most  important  because,  in  addition  to  his 
other  work,  he  was  expected  to  make  whatever  oceanographical  or 
biological  observations  he  could.  At  one  time  on  the  support  jour^ 
ney  he  got  so  interested  that,  contrary  to  his  feelings  when  he  was 
on  land,  he  wanted  to  continue  witli  us  to  the  limit  of  our  journey. 
But  both  his  own  judgment  and  mine  was  that  the  expedition 
could  not  aftord  to  have  lam  do  this,  for  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
biological  paraphernalia  ashore  which  nobody  but  he  understood 
and  of  which  he  alone  could  make  full  use — as  he  eventually  did,  for 
his  scientific  results  were  perhaps  the  most  volummous  of  the  esqie- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THB  ICE  JOUBNXnr  BEGINS  IN  MISFOBTUNB  AND  DXPFICUI/IT 


HE  third  day  after  I  got  home  overything  was  ready  for  the 


journey  to  Martin  Point  and  thence  out  on  the  ice.  But  now 


nature  took  a  hand.  One  of  the  worst  gales  that  any  of  us 
had  ever  seen  blew  up  from  the  southwest.  Not  only  was  the  wind 
terrific  lor  two  or  three  days,  but  the  temperature  was  lower,  con- 
ndering  the  wind  velocity,  than  I  had  previously  seen  it  on  the 
mainland  of  North  America  (37**  below  zero  F.  with  a  wind  we 
estimated  at  GO  to  80  miles  an  hour),  although  I  have  since  seen 
worse  weather  out  on  the  Canadian  islands.  Tliis  wind  delayed 
us  for  two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  our  caravan  started. 
We  arrived  in  two  days. 

On  the  way  to  Martin  Point  we  saw  to  seaward  black  patches 
in  the  sky,  the  reflection  in  the  clouds  of  open  water  not  far  off- 
shore. From  the  infonuation  of  Eskimos,  whalers  and  our  own 
people  alike,  we  knew  that  for  a  month  or  two  previous  to  this 
the  ice  to  an  unknown  distance  from  land  had  been  lying  quiet 
and  fairly  level.  It  must  have  been  unbroken  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  out  at  least,  for  no  water  sky  had  been  seen  from  t^hore  even 
in  the  far  distance  since  shortly  after  Chribtmus.  If  we  only  could 
have  started  two  or  three  wiseks  earlier,  as  had  been  planned, 
or  even  a  week  earlier,  we  could  have  made  rapid  progress  away 
from  land  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  This  is  the  most 
critical  belt,  for  the  obstructions  to  travel  are  usually  greater  the 
nearer  you  are  to  shore. 

Now  the  prospects  did  not  look  nood,  for  the  blackness  was 
reflected  so  higli  in  the  clouds  that  it  was  clear  the  open  water  was 
not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from  the  beach.  What  we  had  to 
hope  for  was  a  spoil  of  cold  and  calm  weather,  giving  young  ice  a 
chance  to  form  over  the  open  stretches  out  of  which  the  wind  had 
blown  the  old  ice,  drifting  it  to  seaward.  But  that  was  just  the 
sort  of  weather  we  were  not  having  and  did  not  soon  get.  The  early 
part  of  the  gale  had  been  at  a  temperature  of  37"  F.  below  zero, 
which  is  extraordinary  for  a  wind  of  over  80  miles  an  hour,  as 
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tills  was  at  its  maximum.  But  as  Uie  gale  proceeded  the  tenaperB" 
ture  had  risen.  Now  that  it  was  over  the  weather  kept  so  warm 

that,  although  the  season  was  still  winter,  the  temperature  was 
actually  that  of  spring.  At  times  it  came  almost  up  to  the  freezing 
point.  This  was  pretty  serious,  for  when  the  ice  has  some  tendency 
to  movement,  as  is  usual  after  a  gale,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  set  fast 
8oIi<Uy  enough  for  travel  by  a  frost  of  less  than  ten  or  twsnty  degrees 
below  sero. 

On  Sunday,  March  22,  1914,  we  made  ihe  start  out  on  the  ioe 

northward  from  Martin  Point.  This  was  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  too  late.  The  sun  was  getting  higher  every  day  and  spring 
was  approaching,  when  on  the  ice  of  the  polar  sea  no  man  can  work 
with  safety  or  comfort.  But  with  the  failure  of  the  Karluk  behind 
us  it  was  now  or  never.  Neither  the  Government  at  Ottawa  nor 
the  men  of  our  own  party  would  have  contumed  their  support  had 
we  failed  to  accomplish  something  that  spring  of  1914. 

Besides  the  men  of  our  own  party,  we  had  at  Martin  Point  vis- 
itors from  the  two  whaling  ships  wintering  in  the  vicinity,  Heard, 
Mott  and  Silsbee  of  the  Polar  Bear;  Baur,  Hazo  and  McKin- 
non  of  the  Belvedere.  These  were  some  of  the  men  without  whose 
assistance  and  encouragement  we  could  not  have  been  ready  to  start 
even  then  and  probably  could  not  have  started  at  all.  I  remember 
distinctly  the  wannth  of  their  farewells  anH  good  wishes,  but  my 
recollection  of  the  weather  seems  less  acute,  or  at  least  different  from 
theirs.  Neither  my  diary  nor  my  memory  tells  anything  of  a  ter- 
rific gale  that  was  raging,  yet  Mr.  Mott  in  a  magazine  article  gave 
this  account  of  our  departure:  "When  Stefansson  started  the  ice 
was  soft  and  the  weather  bad,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  It 
was  so  bad  that  we  felt  we  couldn't  go  home  that  day,  although  our 
camp  was  only  ten  miles  away.  It  was  an  awful  day.  The  wind 
was  howling  iod  the  snow  was  swirling  as  they  pulled  out  into  the 
teeth  of  the  blissard,  and  before  they  had  gone  fifty  yards  they  were 
out  of  sight.  We  fought  our  way  back  to  our  tents,  thankful  we 
weren't  in  their  places.  The  next  day  T  wrote  in  my  diary  that  I 
never  wanted  to  be  an  explorer,  that  tlicy  earned  all  the  glor>'  and 
all  the  honor  that  the  world  can  give  them.  It  is  worse  than  being 
in  the  trenches." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  was  present  when  we 
started  and  who  wrote  of  it  later,  after  fpmg  home  and  serving  the 
ftlll  American  part  of  a  war  we  were  never  even  to  liear  of  for  more 
than  a  year.  Unfortunately,  as  I  believe,  for  Mr.  Mott,  the  arctic 
blissards  which  he  encountered  had  always  found  him  in  the  vicinity 
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of  his  ship  or  some  Eskimo  house  into  which  he  could  retreat,  and 
where  in  a  cozy  interior  his  mind  was  free  to  endow  the  gales  out- 
side with  the  horrors  that  those  of  us  fail  to  notice  who  fight  them 
daily  as  an  incident  of  our  work.  My  weather  entry  for  that  day  is, 
"Clear,  enow  drifting,  wind  N.  E.  30°;"  which  being  translated 
means  that  although  the  snow  was  whirling  around  us  enough  to 
explain  the  statement  that  we  soon  disappeared  frcm  sights  there 
was  clear  sky  to  be  seen  overhead. 

My  diary  does  go  into  some  detail  as  to  equipment.  The  first 
sled  was  driven  by  Capt:\in  Bernard  with  seven  dogs  and  a  load  of 
1,020  pounds;  Wilkins  came  next  with  seven  dogs  and  789  pounds; 
then  Castel  with  five  dogs  and  644  pounds;  and  Storkerson  last 
with  tdx  dogs  and  960  pounds.  Andreasen  and  Johanaen  held  them- 
selves ready  to  assist  any  of  the  teams  that  might  get  stuek  In  a 
snowdrift  or  to  right  any  overturned  sled.  It  was  my  part  to  go 
ahead  carefully  picking  a  way  between  the  masses  of  jagged,  up- 
turned ice  that  make  the  surface  of  the  northern  seas  in  winter  not 
the  level  expanse  those  may  imagine  who  have  seen  only  lake  ice, 
but  something  between  a  «\  >tem  of  miniature  mountain  ranges  and 
the  inlcrior  of  a  granite  quarry. 

This  first  day  everything  went  as  well  as  could  be  expeeted.  The 
gale  of  iiie  17th  had  broken  up  badly  all  the  offshore  ice  beyond  the 

six-mile  limit,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  houre^we  came  to  the  meet- 
ing line  of  the  land-fast  ice  and  the  moving  pack.  Seal  hunters 
from  the  Bfh  rrlere  and  Polar  Bear  had  assured  us  that  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  offshore  there  had  been  since  Christmas  no  move- 
ment of  the  ice  before  the  17th,  but  now  it  was  an  archipelago  of 
large  ice  islands  floating  in  a  sea  of  mush  and  water  and  moving 
past  us  to  the  east  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

We  had  some  hope  of  heavy  fro^t  that  night.  Ten  or  fifteen 
hours  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  sero  would,  had  the  wind 
ceased,  have  solidified  cvcrytliini!  into  ice  possible  to  travel  over, 
although  scarcely  with  safety,  lor  the  chief  danger  zone  in  polar  ex- 
ploration is  the  mush  belt  where  the  pack  grinds  itself  into  pieces 
against  the  edge  of  the  land-fast  ice.  But  the  temperature  in  spite 
of  eahn  did  not*go  below  sero,  and  although  there  was  little  motion 
in  the  ice  outside  of  lis,  the  next  morning  the  conditions  were  by 
no  means  ideal.  By  pressure  from  seaward  the  ire  cakes  were 
heaped  against  each  other  and  against  the  shore  floe,  and  as  the 
season  was  too  late  for  awaiting  more  favorable  opportunity,  we 
struck  off  on  this  insecure  ice.  For  about  a  mile  and  a  half  we  went 
on,  crossing  from  cake  to  cake  where  the  corners  touched  and  occa- 
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sionally  over  narrow  cracks  filled  with  loose  mush  ice  tiiat  bore 
up  the  dogs  and  sledges,  but  compelled  the  men  to  lean  their  weight 
on  the  handle-bars  to  prevent  themselves  from  breaking  through. 
Even  at  this,  some  of  them  broke  through  enough  to  wet  their  feet. 

Then  our  progress  was  slopped  Dot  by  adverse  ice  conditions 
but  by  the  most  serious  and  most  nearly  fatal  accident  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  North.  Captain  Bernard  was  still  driving  the  lead- 
ing ?lcd  just  behind  mo  when  wc  passed  over  a  little  ice  ridge  not 
more  than  three  feet  high.  From  off  this  ridtje  on  to  the  level  ice 
beyond  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of  between  two  und  three  feet,  wiiich 
is  not  a  serious  circumstance  ordinarily,  so  that  I  did  not  even  look 
around.  But  Captain  Bernard  unfortunately  had  his  hands  on  the 
handle-bars  and  when  the  sled  dropped  failed  to  let  go.  By  the 
weight  of  the  sled  he  was  pulled  forward  and  fell  on  his  fordiead, 
striking  the  cross-piece  between  the  handle-l):irs.  There  was  a 
slight  outcry,  probably  from  some  one  else.  When  I  looked  around 
Capiain  Bernard  was  sitting  on  the  level  ice  holding  one  hand  to 
his  forehead.  A  moment  later  he  removed  his  hand,  being  about  to 
stand  up,  when  a  flap  of  his  scalp  dropped  down  over  his  eyes,  ex- 
poeing  the  skull  and  hiding  nearly  all  the  face  above  the  mouth. 
He  had  cut  the  scalp  in  an  inverted  curve  from  about  an  inch  above 
the  outer  comer  of  the  left  eye  to  a  little  outside  the  outer  corner 
of  the  right  eye,  th^arch  of  the  cut  passing  up  over  the  entire 
forehead. 

We  hastily  pitched  a  tent,  took  some  stitches  in  the  wound,  and 
carried  the  Captain  ashore  in  an  empty  sled.  Two  men  were  at  the 
handle-bars  to  keep  it  from  upsetting  and  two  were  at  the  front  end 
to  ease  it  over  the  rough  ice.  In  spite  of  this  the  Captain  received 
a  great  deal  of  jolting  which  further  increased  the  bleeding,  so  that 
by  the  time  we  got  him  ashore  his  underwear  was  soaked  with  blood 
and  his  boots  nearly  full  of  it,  wliile  his  strength  was  so  diminished 
that  he  had  to  be  helped  into  the  house.  The  marvel  was  that  he  * 
did  not  once  lose  consciousness. 

Next  morning  it  appeared  both  that  the  Captain's  wound  would 
probably  not  prove  serious  and  that  we  could  not  in  any  event  do 
him  any  good  by  staying,  so  we  started  off  again.  The  other  men 
had  meantime  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  land-fnst  ice  where  they 
waited  for  us.  It  was  true  misfortune  that  Captain  Bernard  could 
not  go  on  with  the  journ(>y,  for  he  was  a  good  man  from  all  points 
of  view  and  his  enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness  were  especially  valu- 
able. His  place  was  taken  by  Crawford,  and  McConnell  was  taken 
on  as  an  extra  man.  He  had  caught  up  to  us  on  the  ice  just  before 
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the  accidf  nt  to  Captain  Bernard.  He  had  arrived  at  Collinson  Point 
several  days  after  we  left  there  and,  although  told  he  could  prob- 
ably not  catch  up,  he  pluddly  started  after  us,  tired  as  he  was  from 
the  long  trip  from  Barrow.  Unfortanately  he  had  do  means  of 
knowing  liow  badly  we  needed  the  sled  he  had  been  using,  so  he 
left  it  at  pollinson  Point  for  a  lighter  one  with  which  he  pushed 
on  to  Crawford's  camp  at  the  Ulahula  mouth.  Here  Crawford  had 
joined  him  to  help  him  on  till  he  overtook  us.  The  morning  of 
March  23  when  we  had,  as  we  thought,  left  all  cjDmmuuication  with 
land  behind,  he  arrived  at  our  camp  while  we  were  still  asleep  to 
pve  us  the  Barrow  mail  and  beg  for  a  chance  to  go  along.  Later 
it  was  he  who  volunteered  to  take  the  14  stitches  that  were  neces- 
sary to  close  the  Captain's  wound.  And  a  good  job  he  made  of  it^ 

Once  more  we  were  ready  and  fortune  wns  against  us.  In  an 
ordinary  arctic  winter  the  lust  two  weeks  of  March  should  have 
an  average  temperature  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  zero, 
but  from  the  20Lh  to  the  30tli  of  that  March  we  had  weather  that 
seldom  went  down  to  sero  and  occasionally  afanoet  up  to  the  thaw- 
ing point  The  ice  outside  the  six-mile  wide  land  floe,  which  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  gale  of  the  17th,  was  now  no  longer  subject 
to  strong  currents  and  was  moving  very  sluggishly.  Tt  could  have 
been  set  fast  and  firm  by  a  single  night  of  good  irosU  But  this 
good  frost  refused  to  come. 

Just  what  moving  sea  ice  is  like  may  interest  the  general  reader. 
A  certain  amount  of  ice  in  winter  is  frocen  fast  to  tiie  beach,  and 
in  some  cases  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and  m  other  cases  several 
miles  is  grounded  solidly  upon  a  shallow  bottom.  But  as  you  pro- 
ceed away  from  land  you  come  to  what  we  call  the  "floe,"  or  place 
where  the  edge  of  the  shelf  frozen  fast  to  the  land  meets  the  moving 
pack.  When  the  pack  is  in  rapid  motion,  as  after  a  severe  gale,  its 
speed  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  may  be  as  much  as  two  miles 
an  hour,  rarely  a  little  more.  The  ice  masses  are  of  all  sizes  and 
all  thicknesses.  When  a  heavy  floe  moves  along  the  edge  of  the 
land  ice  in  such  a  way  as  to  rub  against  it,  we  say  that  the  pack  is 
"grinding/'  Sometimes  this  is  a  terrific  phenomenon.  Instead  of 
a  description  of  my  own,  I  shall  borrow  one  from  the  diary  of  Mc- 
Comiell  who  now  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  Chief  and  his  right-hand  man,  Mr.  Stor- 
kersoD,  went  over  to  the  lead,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  Wilkins 
and  me  that  we  could  see  a  sight  worth  seeing  by  walking  over  there, 
but  not  to  go  too  near  the  edge.  It  was  a  magnificent  and  awe- 
inspiring  si^t  that  met  our  ^es.  The  whole  field  on  the  other  side 
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was  in  motion  to  the  eastward  and  often  would  eome  in  contact  with 
the  floe  00  which  we  stood.  Then  the  rending  and  tearing  and 
crushing  of  the  floes  was  almost  deafening,  and  pieces  of  ice  larger 
than  an  oidinaiy  house  would  be  tumbled  about  like  oorka  in  the 
water.  The  opposite  floe  would  come  tearing  along  at  a  speed  of 
over  a  mile  an  hour,  and  wlien  it  encountered  the  land- fast  ice 
something  was  sure  to  iiapj)i'ii.  Ridge^!  tliirty  feet  high  and  more 
would  be  formed  one  momcut,  and  tumble  back  into  the  sea  the 
next  as  the  pressure  from  the  moving  field  was  abated.  WiUdns 
took  my  photograph  with  one  of  these  ridges  for  a  background. 
Then  we  returned  to  the  tent  with  the  first  inkling,  on  my  part  at 
least,  of  the  resistless  power  of  the  arctic  ice  in  motion  because  of 
either  current  or  wind.  It  was  a  weird  and  impressive  sight.  I 
was  a  little  sobered  by  it." 

The  grinding  of  the  floes  against  the  land-fast  ice  and  against 
each  other  makes  what  we  call  the  "mush  ice,"  which  may  be  a  soft 
slush  or  may  consist  of  fragments  the  sise  of  your  fist,  the  sise  of 
a  kitchen  range  or  of  a  house.  As  the  floes  spui  about  open  patches 
of  water  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  will  form,  to  close  again  when  the 
floes  continue  their  revolution.  After  such  a  hca\T  gale  as  we  had 
just  had,  pieces  more  than  a  dozen  acres  in  area  are  rare  in  the 
vicinity  of  land  ice,  but  the  fartlicr  from  land  the  larger  tlie  pieces, 
and  fifty  miles  from  shore  the  hurdciit  gale  will  leave  most  of  the 
ice  still  in  the  form  of  big,  coherent  masses,  miles  in  diameter.  Nat- 
urally, when  the  edges  of  such  floes  meet,  a  eertaui  amount  of  mush 
ice  is  formed,  no  matter  what  the  distance  from  shore. 

It  is  evident  that  no  camp  on  sea  ice  is  ever  entirely  safe.  Even 
fifty  miles  from  shore  a  crack  may  open  in  the  mifldle  of  the  floor 
of  your  snowhousc  or  tent,  though  the  chances  of  this  decrease  with 
the  distance  from  land.  The  original  crack  may  be  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  camp,  yet  when  the  two  floes  begin  to  grind  past 
each  other  the  edges  of  both  tend  to  break  up.  The  greatest  dang^ 
comes  when  the  ioe  mass  that  strikes  yours  is  travelkig  so  that  the 
lines  of  motion  of  the  adjacent  floe  and  of  your  floe  intersect  at 
some  such  small  angle  as  ten  to  thirty  degrees.  Huge  pieces  are 
then  torn  rapidly  off  the  edges  of  both  floes  if  they  are  of  similar 
thickness,  or  off  the  edge  of  the  weaker.  If  you  happen  to  be 
camped  on  the  weaker  one  it  behooves  you  to  move  quickly.  Pieces 
of  your  floe  the  size  of  a  city  lot  will  rise  on  edge  and  tumble  to- 
wards you,  and  the  ice  around  camp  and  under  will  begin  to  groan 
and  buckle  and  bend.  Where  it  bends  little  rivers  of  sea  water 
oome  ruflhmg  in,  and  where  it  buckles  small  pressure-ridges  form. 
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Since  the  relative  speed  of  the  floes  can  never  differ  by  much  more 
than  two  miles,  the  rate  at  which  you  have  to  flee  is  never  more 
than  two  miles  an  iiour  and  commonly  less.  Still,  if  the  breaking 
up  begins  when  you  aie  sleeping,  the  awakening  iB  abrupt  and  aame- 
thing  has  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

We  have  learned  to  make  our  winter  camps  so  comfortable  that 
when  on  land  we  always  undress  at  night,  and  on  the  sea  ice  wc  do 
f?o  whenever  the  camp  site  seems  to  be  comparatively  safe.  One 
important  aid  to  safety  is  that  the  tremors  of  breaking  ice  and  the 
groaning  of  it  are  transmitted  for  miles  through  ice,  where  they 
might  not  be  audible  at  ail  through  the  air.  A  snowhouse  is  so 
sound-proof  that  the  barking  and  snarling  of  fighting  dogs  outside 
can  seldom  be  heard,  but  their  spuming  of  the  snow  and  tumbling 
about  is  plainly  audible,  especially  if  you  are  lying  in  bed  with 
your  ear  to  the  ice.  This  is  how  we  hear  doe-fights,  which  have  to 
be  promptly  stopped.  And  this  is  how  we  hear  the  approach  of  a 
bear,  for  the  crunciiing  of  snow  under  his  heavy  tread  can  be  heard 
through  the  ice  for  even  a  hundred  yards  in  spite  of  a  gale  whose 
whistle  and  hum  would  make  it  difficult  for  men  to  converse  standr 
ing  close  to  each  other  out-of-doors.  In  ease  of  a  dog-fight  or  the 
approach  of  a  bear  we  commonly  enough  run  out  naked,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature;  for  we  find  it  true  in  fact  as  in  theory  that 
a  chilling  of  the  entire  body  simultaneously  produces  no  ill  efTects, 
and  the  flght  can  be  stopped  or  the  bear  killed  in  from  thirty  sec- 
onds to  two  minutes. 

But  with  the  breaking  up  of  ice  it  is  different.  When  we  feel 
the  quivers  of  the  approaching  pressure,  or  hear  the  detonations  of 
the  breaking  or  the  high-pitohed  squealmg  as  one  heavy  flat  piece 
slides  over  another,  one  of  us  may  run  outside  to  spy  out  tiie  situa- 
tion, but  unless  his  report  is  most  reassuring  we  dress  as  quickly 
as  firemen  upon  the  ringing  of  an  alarm.  Clothes  have  no  buttons 
and  slices  no  laces,  and  it  isn't  long  till  we  are  ready  to  move.  The 
sleds  arc  kept  loaded  except  for  bedding  and  cooking  gear,  and 
these  can  be  rapidly  taken  from  camp  and  added.  Harnessing 
the  dogs  is  also  a  quick  process;  each  man  can  harness  about  two 
dogs  per  minute. 

In  our  five  years  of  work  on  moving  ice  it  has  never  actually 
happened  that  we  had  to  tlee  preripitately  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  by  good  fortune  our  sleds  were  already  loaded.  But  it  has 
often  happened  during  the  day's  march  that  a  situation  quite  as 
dangerous,  though  not  so  startling,  has  developed.  This  is  when 
we  m  traveling  across  ice  that  has  been  grinding  and  is  still  under 
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pressure,  cropping  from  one  cake  to  another  by  the  comers  where 
they  touch.  If  we  find  ourselves  upon  a  weak  cake  a  few  acres  in 
area  that  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  stronger  cakesp  its  edges 
onimple  op  if  the  pressure  is  steady,  and  a  ring  of  ice  ridges  begins 
to  fonn  around.  As  the  pressure  continues  the  ridges  get  higher 
and  the  area  of  our  cake  gets  smaller.  It  is  a  rather  uncomfortable 
thing  to  have  these  ridges  marching  towards  you  slowly  from  all 
sides,  with  a  noise  that  is  anything  between  a  slight  rumble  and  a 
deafening  roar,  and  the  ice  shivering  whore  you  stand.  The  worst 
thing  is  that  the  shivering  and  the  crashmg  will  paralyze  the  dogs 
with  fear  and  make  them  worse  than  useless.  This  is  where  we  need 
several  men  for  each  sled.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  select  some  rather 
low  place  in  one  of  the  advancing  ridges  where  the  motion  is  slower 
and  there  is  a  solid  floe  beyond.  To  find  such  a  place  is  difficult, 
more  diflBcult  because  the  weight  of  the  forming  ridgQ  depresses  the 
edge  of  your  floe  and  causes  a  moat  of  sea  water  to  separate  it 
from  you. 

At  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  zero  the  dogs  are  even  more 
afraid  of  putting  their  feet  in  the  water  than  of  putting  them  upon 
moving  pieces  of  ice.  If  there  are  four  or  five  men  with  two  sledges^ 

as  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  our  trips,  we  take  the  teams  one  at 
a  time  and  usually  have  little  trouble  in  dragging  dogs  and  sleds 
over  the  ridge,  for  the  tumbling  motion  of  the  cakes  is  slow  enough 
to  cause  a  sure-footed  man  no  great  trouble.  When  there  are  only 
three  of  us  there  is  the  advantage  of  only  one  sled,  with  no  return 
trips  necessary.  But  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  with  one  man 
at  the  handle-bars  to  keep  it  from  upsetting,  the  other  two  men  are 
scarcely  stronger  than  the  six  dogs,  and  we  should  be  unable  to 
move  the  sled  at  all  were  it  not  that  the  scared  dogs  seldom  balk 
in  unison,  and  two  or  three  will  be  pulling  ahead  when  the  others 
are  pulling  back.  In  an  emergency  of  this  sort  the  style  of  harness- 
ing is  important,  and  it  is  especially  here  that  I  favor  the  tandem 
system  where  each  dog  is  kept  in  his  place  between  the  two  traces. 
In  harness  such  as  is  used  in  Nome  the  dogs  have  too  much  freedom 
and  are  able  to  turn  completely  around  and  face  the  sled.  The  fan 
system  used  in  Greenland  and  which  we  have  used  in  Victoria  Is- 
land is  even  worse,  for  there  each  dog  has  complete  freedom  and 
can  pull  in  any  direction  he  likes. 

Breaking  ice  would  mean  a  greatly  (omplicatcd  danger  during 
darkness.  For  this  reason  we  frequenlly  camp  an  hour  or  two  ear- 
lier when  we  come  upon  an  exceptionally  firm  ice  cake  that  promises 
a  night  without  a  break-up,  or  tnsvei  three  or  four  hours  longer 
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what  we  fail  to  discover  one  firm  enough  for  a  campsite.  It  is  for 
this  reason  too  tlint  we  do  not  care  to  leave  land  in  the  beginning  of 
our  ice  journey  until  after  the  first  part  of  Fibniary  in  any  year, 
for  before  that  the  nights  arc  so  long  that  the  probability  of  getting 
into  ice  pressure  during  darkness  is  very  high.  This  danger  is  not 
so  great  if  your  base  od  land  is  in  some  region  of  sluggish  ice  move- 
ment, such  as  northern  Prince  Patrick  Island  or  Ellef  Ringnes  Is- 
land or,  to  judge  from  his  account,  Peary's  starting  point,  Cape 
Columbia.  But  any  one  beginning  a  journey  from  a  region  of  vio- 
lent ice  movement,  such  as  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  where  we 
worked,  or  the  northeastern  coast  of  Siberia  where  Baron  Wrangel 
worked  nearly  a  century  earlier,  is  taking  serious  chances  if  he 
starts  out  before  the  full  moon  of  February. 

Bright  moonlight  gives  most  help  after  sunlight  in  ioe  travel, 
but  cIou(^  nights  hold  danger,  and  for  a  reason  special  to  arotic 
latitudes.  Sea  ice  is  seId(Mn  in  reality  smooth,  but  when  sun  or  moon 
is  behind  clouds  it  will  appear  smooth  through  absence  of  shadow. 
In  the  more  commonplace  latitudes  the  hole  out  of  which  you  have 
just  pried  a  stone  looks  distinctly  different  from  the  stone  lying 
beside  it,  no  matter  wiiat  the  conditions  of  light,  so  long  as  you 
can  see  at  all.  That  is  because  the  stone  is  gray  or  brown  or  some 
other  shade  which  differs  from  the  earth  walls  of  the  bole.  But 
in  the  frozen  sea  a  boulder  of  ice  and  a  hole  beside  it  are  just  about 
the  same  shade  of  white  or  blue,  and  you  cannot  see  either  unless  in. 
the  relief  produced  by  shadow?.  Now  either  sun  or  moon  shining  in' 
a  clear  sky  will  cast  sharp  shadows;  but  neither  will  do  so  when 
obscured  by  clouds,  though  either  may  give  diffused  light  enough 
to  reveal  a  man  or  stone  at  half  a  mile  or  a  mountain  at  twenty 
miles.  On  the  rouf^  sea  ice  you  may  on  an  unshadowed  day,  with- 
out any  warning  from  the  keenest  eyes,  fall  over  a  chunk  of  ice 
that  is  knee  high  or  walk  against  a  cdce  on  edge  that  rises  like  the 
wall  of  a  house.  Or  you  may  step  into  a  crack  that  just  admits  your 
foot  or  into  a  hole  big  enough  to  be  your  grave.  It  is  the  strain  on 
the  eyes  on  such  days  of  diffused  light,  the  attempt  to  detect  almost 
or  quite  uudetectible  hindrances,  that  makes  U8_  snow  blind  in 
cloudy  weather  more  easily  than  on  the  most  shimmeringly  clear 
day.  And  bad  as  the  cloudy  day  is  the  cloudy  night  is  worse. 

In  taking  the  chance  of  starting  on  a  polar  journey  late  in  Janu- 
ary or  early  in  February,  the  encouragintr  factor  is  that  your  great 
danger  zone  is  a  narrow  one  in  the  vicinity  of  land,  and  if  you  have 
a  period  of  a  week  or  so  of  calm  and  intensely  frosty  weather  it 
may  be  temporarily  quiescent,  so  that  by  a  sort  of  dash  you  may 
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be  able  to  get  forty  or  fifty  miles  offahore  before  the  first  gale 
strikes,  beyond  which  distance  we  consider  travel  to  be  reasonably 
safe,  no  matter  how  little  the  daylight. 

In  our  present  case  there  would  have  been  no  wisdom  in  leav- 
ing the  land- fast  ice  for  the  mush  beyond.  For  ten  days  the  frost 
had  amounted  to  so  little  that  the  mush  remained  congealed.  Light 
snow  was  also  falling  now  and  then,  blanketing  the  weak  plaMS, 
not  only  preventing  freesing  but  disgaiBing  the  danger  spots.  It  was 
naturaUy  tedious  to  remain  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  floe 
only  six  miles  from  the  land,  especially  with  spring  almost  upon 
us  and  the  chancet?  of  success  diminishinp,  day  by  day;  but  there 
was  no  other  sensible  thing  to  do.  In  tlie  water  at  the  floe's  edge 
seals  were  numerous,  and  partly  to  have  something  to  do  and  partly 
because  we  knew  that  our  people  ashore  were  a  little  short  of  meat 
for  dog  feed,  we  killed  a  number  with  a  view  of  taking  them  ashore. 

Now  came  a  day  when  one  of  our  kerosene  tanks  sprung  a  leak. 
We  had  two,  each  holding  about  six  gallons,  so  that  the  loss  of  the 
contents  of  one  was  more  than  we  could  afford.  I  had  intended  at 
first  that  Wilkins  should  retain  his  motion  picture  camera  forty  or 
fifty  miles  offshore,  thinking  he  might  get  some  interesting  pictures 
of  moving  ice  and  possibly  of  polar  bears^  but  I  now  concluded  that 
time  would  be  so  precious  if  we  ever  got  away  from  the  land  floe 
that  we  eould  not  a£ford  either  to  stop  for  pictures  or  to  cany  the 
camera  itself.  So  one  day  about  noon  I  asked  Wilkins  and  Castel 
to  make  a  quick  trip  ashore,  taking  back  the  camera  and  the  leaking 
tank  as  well  as  three  or  four  seals,  and  returning  with  a  sound  tank 
full  of  oil.  We  had  already  been  over  this  trail  twice,  first  in 
coming  out,  then  in  taking  the  injured  captain  ashore,  and  the 
round  trip  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  made  in 
about  four  hours. 

When  Wilkins'  party  left  us,  the  shore  could  be  seen  through 
a  slight  haze  and  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  southwest. 
Two  hours  later,  when  they  should  have  been  nearly  ashore,  there 
were  heavy  snowflakes  falling  and  the  rising  wind  had  in  it  the  prom- 
ise of  a  gale.  It  seems  that  the  gale  began  with  them  a  little  sooner 
than  it  did  with  us,  for  I  learned  later  that  by  the  time  they  got 
ashore  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  they  had  great  double  hi  getting 
the  dogs  to  face  the  wmd  gmng  up  the  hundred  yards  or  so  to  the 
house,  and  after  unhitching  them,  Wilkins  has  told  me  he  himself 
had  to  crawl  the  distance  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Six  hours  from 
the  time  Wilkins  and  Castel  left  us  we  were  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
arctic  gales.  I  have  heard  that  the  anemometer  at  Collinson  Point 
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fifty  miles  away  registered  86  miles  per  hour,  which  may  have  been 
lower  than  the  wind  was,  because  these  instruments  tend  to  clog 
through  thickemiig  of  their  lubricating  oil  at  low  temperatures. 
The  mild  q)e]l  of  the  latt  few  days  had  been  too  wann  for  anov- 
hoaaee,  and  we  were  living  in  tente  which,  although  good  aa  tenta 
go,  were  very  unsatiafactoiy  in  such  weather. 

Although  the  ice  we  were  on  had  been  frozen  to  the  beach  all 
winter  and  in  ordinary  weather  would  have  remained  so  till  spring, 
we  realized  that  a  piece  of  it  might  break  off  and  carry  us  with  it 
out  to  sea.  Andreasen,  Crawford,  Storkerson  and  I  took  turns 
standing  watch  outdoors,  but  this  was  really  only  a  matter  of  form, 
for  the  blissard  waa  ao  thick  that  even  wiiile  there  waa  daylight 
one'a  eyea  could  be  opened  only  momentarily,  and  the  howl  of  tiie 
gale  and  the  flapping  of  the  tent  made  it  impossible  to  hear  the  noiae 
of  groaning  ice  which  we  could  have  heard  easily  inside  a  snowhouse. 

Many  gales  in  the  North  last  for  three  days,  but  this  one  had 
abated  by  the  following  morning,  and  at  noon  it  was  practically  over. 
At  first  it  did  not  seem  as  if  anything  particular  had  happened. 
Looking  towards  shore  we  could  not  see  the  mountains,  but  this 
waa  not  surprising,  for  a  haie  commonly  hangs  over  them  for  some 
time  after  a  storm.  To  find  out  the  situation  I  walked  towarda 
shore  along  the  skd  trail  which  should  have  wound  in  and  out  among 
grounded  pressure-ridges  for  six  miles  towards  the  beach.  But  it  did 
so  no  longer,  for  in  less  than  half  a  mile  I  came  to  an  expanse  of 
open  water  several  miles  wide.  Clearly  the  "tide"  had  risen  during 
the  gale,  as  it  always  docs  with  violent  sou  westers  in  this  region. 
Th»  field  of  ice  which  waa  ours  had  first  been  lifted  off  the  bottom 
and  then  been  brdcen  off  from  the  land  floe,  and  we  were  aflbat  on 
it  and  being  carried  we  did  not  for  the  present  know  where. 

When  I  got  back  to  camp  with  this  news  the  air  had  cleared  to- 
wards the  land  and  we  could  see  the  mountains.  The  Endicott 
range  to  the  south  had  been  familiar  to  Storkerson  and  me  for  six 
years.  We  knew  every  peak.  There  was  no  doubting  the  evidence 
of  our  eyes,  although  it  was  a  little  startling  to  realize  that  the 
mountains  abreast  of  us  were  those  which  had  been  forty  miles  to 
the  east  at  noon  the  previous  day  wh^  our  two  companioDB  started 
for  shore.  From  the  very  slight  elevation  of  the  peaks  above  the 
horizon  we  judgeri  that  instead  of  being  six  miles  we  wrae  now 
twenty  miles  from  the  beach. 

This  was  the  s(m  onrl  misfortune  of  a  trip  which  as  yet  had  hardly 
begun.  The  separation  from  us  of  Wilkins  and  Castel  was  in  its 
effect  more  serious  than  the  injury  to  Bernard.  They  were  both  ex- 
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cellent  men,  and  Castel  h;id  been  intended  as  the  third  man  with 
StorkersoD  and  me  to  make  the  advance  ice  trip.  But  we  still  had 
good  men,  so  that  the  most  serious  blow  was  that  the  two  had  taken 
with  them  some  of  the  best  dogs,  (me  of  our  two  good  sleds,  and 
some  tools  and  other  special  equipment  that  were  in  a  bag  per- 
manently attached  to  the  sled.  The  lack  of  these  tools  was  for 
months  afterwards  an  inconvenience  which  amounted  to  a  serious 
handicap,  while  the  loss  of  the  sled  compelled  an  immediate  read- 
justment of  plans.  Of  the  four  sleds  we  had  when  we  left  shore, 
two  were  very  good  and  two  almost  worthless.  These  worthless 
sleds  were  to  have  been  sent  back  about  fifty  miles  from  shore. 
Now  we  had  only  one  good  sled  left. 
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THX  FIBST  FIFTY  ^fi.aa 

BEFORE  Wilkins  went  ashore  his  sled  had  of  course  been 
unloaded  and  the  conteDto  damped  on  the  ice.  With'one  sled 
less,  H  was  impoadble  to  take  akmg  the  same  amount  of 
■toff.  The  first  task  was  to  go  through  our  poaecmionB  and  <fiscard 
whaA  could  most  easily  be  discarded.  Wc  threw  away  some  food 
and  some  spare  clothing,  and  planted  ;\  flag  on  a  high  ice  hummock, 
thinking  this  cake  might  drift  inshore  and  be  discovered  by  some 
Eskimo  seal  hunters  or  even  by  Wilkins  and  Castel.  We  knew  that 
they  would  make  some  attempt  to  rejoin  us,  but  felt  that  it  was  sure 
to  be  futile,  for  not  only  was  there  an  expanae  of  impaeaable  Water 
between  ua  and  land,  but  there  was  no  meana  by  which  th^  could 
tell  how  far  east  or  to  seaward  we  had  drifted. 

The  second  day  after  the  gale  we  were  able  to  commence  travel- 
ing. The  ice  was  under  no  pressure  now,  for  the  stonn  had  blown 
it  offshore  and  had  drifted  our  island  against  the  edge  of  the  pack 
where  it  had  stuck  fast.  The  temperature,  to  our  great  distress, 
continued  warm— never  below  sero,  Fahrenheit.  Still,  as  there  was 
DO  pressure^  the  mush  solidified  enough  in  two  nighte  to  pennit 
erossing  in  several  places,  although  we  were  able  to  make  only  three 
miles  the  first  traveling  day.  In  some  cases  where  the  cracks  be- 
tween floes  were  no  more  than  three  to  five  yards  wide,  wc  used  to 
bridge  them  by  choppmg  ice  for  an  hour  or  two  with  our  pickaxes 
and  throwing  the  fragments  into  the  water  until  their  combined 
buoyancy  was  enough  to  support  the  sled  during  the  crossing.  And 
the  farther  from  shore  we  got,  the  fewer  the  cracks  we  bad  to  cross. 

A  lead  of  open  water  appeared  in  front  of  us  on  April  4th.  We 
eoold  have  crossed  it  by  using  the  sled  boat,  but  because  in  half  a 
dosen  such  crossings  the  mush  ice  would  have  chafed  holes  in  the 
canvas  we  did  not  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  pack  was  in  motion  and 
we  expected  the  lead  to  close  at  any  time,  giving  an  ea^  cross- 
ing. So  we  did  no  traveling  that  day. 

To  encourage  the  men,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  how  easy  it 
was  to  make  a  living  at  sea,  I  shot  a  number  of  seals  and  so  did 
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Storkerson  and  some  of  the  others.  A  few  jinimals  sank  but  we  re- 
covered six.  When  there  seemed  no  use  in  killing  more,  I  oiled  the 
barrel  of  my  rifle,  as  I  always  do  when  the  temperature  is  not  low, 
put  it  in  its  case  and  strapped  the  case  on  a  sled.  Meantime  the 

men  had  made  a  bonfire  of  blubber  and  cooked  some  fresh  seal 

meat.  Wiiilc  we  were  feasting  tlicre  was  a  sudden  commotion  among 
the  dogs,  which  were  still  hitched  to  the  sleds,  for  we  expected  to 
cross  the  lead  at  any  moment.  The  sled  with  my  rifle  strapped  on  it 
was  about  six  feet  from  the  water,  the  other  sleds  only  a  little 
farther  away,  while  the  fire  over  whldi  we  were  cooking  was  about 
twen^  yards. 

The  cause  of  the  barking  was  a  polar  bear,  the  flrst  one  that  some 
of  the  men  Iiad  seen.  By  the  time  he  arrived  the  lead  had  closed 
to  a  width  of  not  more  than  five  ynrd«  and  on  the  very  brink  of 
it  was  the  bear,  pacing  up  and  down,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
plunge  in,  like  a  bather  reluctant  to  take  a  dive  into  cold  water. 
I  don't  know  what  it  really  was  made  him  hesitate.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  the  chill  of  the  water,  though  he  gave  distinctly  that 
impression.  But  even  while  I  theorised  about  his  motives  and  be- 
havior, there  came  to  mind  the  need  for  instant  action,  for  some 
of  the  excited  dogs  might  jump  into  the  water  to  get  at  him, 
dragging  a  sled  after  them.  Were  the  bear  to  cross  the  lead  to  our 
side  the  dogs,  all  tangled  in  tlioir  harness,  would  doubtless  attack 
him.  He  would  probably  run  away,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  it. 
Clearly  he  bore  no  hostility  towards  them  nor  had  he  any  fear  of 
their  barking,  or  of  the  shouting  of  the  six  men  who  ran  back  and 
forth  telling  each  other  what  to  do. 

According  to  his  own  account  McConnell  must  have  been  one  of 
the  coolest  of  us,  for  he  said  afterwards  that  he  immediately  ran  for 
his  camera,  asking  us  to  wait  until  he  got  a  picture.  To  get  at  my 
rifle  I  had  to  run  around  to  the  side  of  the  sled  nearest  tlie  lead,  and 
while  I  was  unstrapping  the  case  my  back  was  towards  the  bear 
about  five  yards  from  me.  Storkerson's  rifie  was  on  the  sled  nestt 
to  mine,  and  while  he  was  getting  it  I  noticed  that  I  was  in  direct 
line  between  him  and  the  bear.  He  had  his  rifle  first,  for  it  had 
not  been  lashed  to  the  sled,  and  seeing  that  he  was  likely  to  flre 
I  requested  him  to  be  careful  to  get  the  bear  and  not  me.  Tliere 
was  doubtless  no  likelihood  of  the  mistake,  but  I  tiioughi  a  word  of 
caution  wouldn't  hurt.  When  it  came  the  explosion  was  so  rlose 
to  my  ear  as  to  leave  me  partly  deaf  for  some  time.  The  bullet 
struck  the  bear,  of  course,  and  probably  surprised  him  as  much 
ae  it  hurt  He  was  leaning  over  the  water  just  getting  ready  to 
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dive  and  was  startled  into  falling  on  his  back  in  the  lead,  splashing 
water  over  me  as  he  fell.  The  writer  was  perfectly  clear  and  look- 
ing around  I  saw  him  going  down  like  a  sounding  lead,  with  his 
feet  at  first  uppermost,  though  he  soon  straightened  out,  rose  to 
the  surface  and  scrambled  up  on  the  far  side.  As  he  was  strug- 
gling out,  Storkeraon  gave  him  a  eecoDd  shot  and  a  momait  later  as 
he  was  numing  away  a  third;  but  the  rifle  was  only  a  .30^  and, 
although  he  was  bleeding  profusely,  the  bear  was  making  off  with 
considerable  speed.  For  the  further  encouragement  of  the  party,  to 
prove  that  no  bear  could  romc  as  close  to  us  as  this  and  get  away, 
I  thought  I  had  better  try  the  Mannlicher.  This  shot  rolled  him 
over  and  I  took  the  story  to  be  ended.  After  I  had  turned  away  to 
put  the  rifie  back  in  the  case  he  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  dis- 
appeared behind  an  ice  cake. 

The  lead  had  been  gradually  dosing,  and  Crawford,  with  a  rifle 
and  McConnell  with  a  camera,  were  able  to  follow  and  find  him 
about  two  hundred  yards  away,  tn,Mng;  to  cross  a  second  lead.  They 
fired  several  times,  but  when  T  got  over  he  had  crawled  out  on  the 
ice,  so  that  one  more  shot  was  necessary.  It  is  always  so  when  a 
group  becomes  excited — there  is  a  hullabaloo  and  a  fusillade  of 
wasteful  shooting.  One  bullet  near  the  heart  does  a  great  deal  more 
damage  than  a  dozen  badly  placed,  as  many  of  these  were,  for  some 
were  in  the  paws,  some  in  the  neck  and  some  in  other  fleshy  parts. 
An  exciting  bear  hunt  may  be  interesting  to  read  about  but  it  is 
a  poor  hunt.  One  properly  located  Mannlicher  bullet  is  all  that 
diould  be  necessar>^ 

On  shore  polar  bears  are  ordinarily  timid  animals,  afraid  of 
men,  and  afraid  uf  dogs  and  wolves.  But  the  behavior  of  this 
visitor  was  typical  of  bears  far  from  shore.  There  they  have  no 
enemy  to  fear.  Besides  their  own  kind  they  are  familiar  on  the  ice- 
pack with  only  three  living  things — ^the  seals,  on  which  they  live, 
the  white  foxes  which  they  unintentionally  provide  with  food  but 
which  never  come  near  enough  to  be  caught  themselves,  and  the 
gulls  which  cry  loudly  and  flutter  about  them  at  their  meals.  Zool- 
ogists know,  but  it  is  not  commonly  realized  by  the  laity,  that  the 
white  fox  is  almost  as  much  of  a  sea  animal  as  the  polar  bear,  for 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  white  foxes  spend  their  winters  on  the  ice. 
They  are  not  able  at  sea  to  provide  their  own  living,  so  several 
will  be  found  following  a  bear  wherever  he  goes.  When  the  bear 
kills  a  seal  he  eats  all  he  wants,  usually  from  a  quarter  to  half  of 
tiie  carcass.  In  many  cases  he  touches  none  of  the  meat,  but  eats 
merely  a  portion  of  the  blubber  and  the  skin  that  goes  with  it. 
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After  ihh  satiating  meal  he  probably  feels  as  if  he  will  never  care 
to  eat  again  and  goes  away  to  sleep  under  a  neighboring  hummock 
leaving  for  the  foxes  what  is  left.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  come 
back,  but  il  he  did,  the  foxes  would  hop  and  the  gulls  flutter  away. 
Fnm  long  experieace  be  gets  tbe  inqireBBion  thai  these  craaturai 
are  not  the  least  bit  dangerous,  but  too  elusive  to  be  eauf^t. 

Without  doubt  the  bear  is  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a 
living  seal  and  the  meat  of  a  dead  one  when  he  sniffs  them  in  the 
air.  There  h  always  seal  meat  in  our  bagpage  and  the  smell  is 
always  about  our  camp.  When  a  bear  passes  to  leeward  he  must 
perceive  the  many  camp  odors,  but  the  only  one  which  interests  him 
is  that  of  the  seal  meat.  Knowing  no  fear,  he  comes  straiglit  into 
camp,  walking  leisurely  because  he  does  not  expect  the  dead  seals 
whidi  he  smells  to  escape  him;  neither  has  he  in  mind  any  hostility 
or  disposition  to  attadc,  for,  through  long  experience  with  foxes 
and  gulls,  he  expects  any  living  thing  he  meets  to  make  way  for 
him.  But  if  on  coming  v.ithin  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards 
of  camp  he  happens  to  see  a  sleeping  dog,  and  especially  if  the  dog 
were  to  move  slightly,  as  is  common  enough,  the  bear  apparently 
thinks,  "Well,  that  is  a  live  seal,  after  alU"  He  then  instantly 
makes  himself  unbelievably  flat  on  the  ice,  and  with  neck  and  snout 
touching  the  snow  advances  almost  toboggan-fashion  toward  the 
dogs,  stopping  dead  il  one  of  them  moves,  and  advancing  again 
when  they  become  quiet.  If  there  is  any  uncvenncss  in  the  ice,  as 
there  nearly  always  is  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camps — we  choose 
such  camping  places — he  will  take  cover  behind  a  hummock  and 
advance  in  its  shelter. 

Our  dogs  are  always  tied,  for  in  the  dead  of  night  a  good  dog 
nay  be  killed  or  incapacitated  in  their  fights  with  one  another  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  a  sleepy  man  to  wake  up  and  interfere.  But 
we  know  the  danger  from  approaching  polar  bean  and  endeavor  to 
scatter  the  dogs  in  such  a  way  that  while  a  bear  is  approaching  one 
dog  in  an  exposed  situation,  another  will  get  the  animal's  wind. 
Usually,  too,  we  tie  the  dogs  to  windward  of  the  camp,  so  that  the 
bear  shall  have  to  pass  us  before  he  comes  to  them.  When  one  dog 
sees  or  smells  the  bear  he  commences  barking,  and  in  a  second 
every  other  dog  u  barking.  At  once  the  bear  loses  interest  He 
apparently  thinks,  "After  all,  this  is  not  a  seal,  but  a  fox  or  a  gull.'-' 
His  mind  reverts  to  the  seal  meat  he  has  been  smelling,  he  gets 
up  from  his  flat  position  and  resumes  his  leisurely  walk  toward  the 
camp.  By  that  tmie,  even  though  we  may  have  been  asleep,  one  of 
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us  will  be  out  with  a  rifle,  and  a  properly  placed  bullet  ends  the 
story. 

When  the  bear  comes  as  this  one  did  in  broad  daylight,  with  the 
dogs  awake  and  the  men  moving  about,  he  apparently  takes  the 
dogs  and  na  for  a  variety  of  gull,  noisier  perhaps  than  any  he  has 
beard,  but  no  more  dangerous.  In  a  party  used  to  bears  ihe  men 
stand  with  guns  ready,  while  the  one  who  is  to  do  the  killing  sits 
quietly  and  wait?  until  in  his  natural  zigzag  approach  the  bear 
exposes  one  side  or  the  other  so  as  to  give  a  chance  for  the  shot 
near  the  heart. 

When  we  resumed  our  journey  April  5th  we  left  behind  not  only 
the  bear  carcass  but  most  of  the  killed  seals,  partly  because  we  could 
not  haul  them  and  partly  because  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
support  party  was  approaching  and  we  thought  they  might  be  able 
to  pick  up  the  meat  on  their  way  ashore — emphasis  is  on  the 
"might,"  because  we  were  still  so  near  shore  that  the  ice  floes  had 
considerable  difference  of  motion  and  were,  besides,  spinning  on 
their  axes.  The  return  party  did  in  due  course  try  to  follow  the 
trail  back  towards  shore,  but  proved  unable  to  do  so  for  more  than 
a  few  miles  and  never  saw  this  meat  cache  again  nor  the  floe  upon 
which  it  had  been  made.  Just  as  had  been  the  case  with  Banm 
Wrangsl  a  caituiy  earlier  in  a  aunilar  region  north  of  Siberia,  they 
came  across  their  old  trails  occasionally  on  the  way  ashore,  but 
found  them  leading  east  or  west  or  south  as  commonly  as  north, 
because  of  the  floes  having  spun  around  during  the  interval. 

We  had  reached  next  day  what  is  known  as  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Up  to  this  point  the  ocean  depth  had  been  in* 
creasing  a  little  more  than  a  fathom  to  the  mile  as  we  went  farther 
from  land,  but  here  in  a  mile  or  two  it  increased  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  The  soundings  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Johansen  who, 
as  marine  biologist,  also  made  what  investigations  he  could  of  the 
sea  temperatures  at  various  depths,  and  of  the  minute  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  water.  We  had  found  seals  in  180  fathoms,  killed 
them  and  hauled  them  safely  up  on  the  ice.  This  encoiuraged  the 
whole  party. 

We  still  had  more  food  with  us  than  could  possibly  be  hauled 
on  the  good  sled  intended  for  the  advance  jouney.  The  other  two 
sleds  were  so  frail  and  kept  breaking  so  frequently  that  the  delays 
in  repairing  them  more  than  cancelled  any  advantage  of  their  addi- 
tional transporting  power.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  send 
the  support  party  back  at  this  point.  By  them  I  sent  instructions 
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to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition.  These 
instructions  are  so  important  for  the  understanding  of  future  events 
that  a  scmimary  of  them  must  be  given. 

Before  leaving  Collinson  Point  I  had,  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  not  returning  to  shore  before  the  ice  broke  up,  left 
with  Dr.  Anderson  certain  instructions  to  cover  that  eventuality. 
I  had  also  discussed  with  him,  with  Storkerson,  and  with  others, 
my  plan  to  proceed  to  Banks  or  Prince  Patrick  Island  in  case  the 
drift  of  the  ice  made  it  necessary,  or  in  case  we  found  we  could  not 
get  satisfactory  results  on  the  basis  of  a  return  by  sled  to  Alaska. 
There  was  also  the  possibility  of  finding  new  land— remote,  it  is 
true,  especially  because  of  our  late  start.  If  land  were  found,  I 
had  expressed  my  intention  to  spend  a  year  there.  Or,  I  had  said, 
we  might  go  to  Prince  Patrick  or  B:inks  Island,  partly  because  of 
the  data  to  be  secured  on  the  way  and  partly  to  explore  those  islands 
during  the  summertime  and  to  kill  deer  and  dry  the  meat  and  skins 
for  use  as  provisions  and  clothing  the  coming  winter. 

This  seeond  letter  to  Dr.  Anderson  emphasised  the  mcreasing 
possibility  that  we  might  go  to  Banks  Island  instead  of  returning 
to  Alaska  and  instructed  him  more  particularly  than  before  as  to 
certain  things.  The  main  point  of  both  previous  and  present  in- 
structions was  that  in  case  of  the  non-rt  tiirti  to  Alaska  of  my  party 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  lie  was  to  assume  that  we  had  landed  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Banks  Island  or  tiie  southwest  corner  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island.  He  would  then  find  himself  in  command  of  the 
vessels  in  Alaska,  of  which  he  was  to  make  the  following  disposi- 
tion. 

With  the  Alaska  and  as  much  cargo  as  she  could  carr>'  and  with 
certain  members  of  the  expedition,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  main- 
land shore  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits.  In  that  vicinity  he  was 
to  select  a  winter  base  for  tiie  souiliern  section  of  tlie  expedition 
to  occupy  the  coming  year  and  possibly  a  second  year  following. 
WiUi  the  Ala^  were  to  go  two  oil-burning  launches,  which  I  had 
purchased  especially  for  use  in  surveying  river  deltas  and  among 
the  hundreds  of  small  islands  of  Coronation  Gulf. 

The  Mary  Sachs,  under  Captain  Bernard,  was  to  take  a  cargo 
of  goods  into  the  same  region,  landing  them  there  at  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Alaska  or  at  some  neighboring  {)oint  preferred  by 
Dr.  Anderson.  The  Mary  Sachs  was  then  to  return  to  Ilerschel 
Ishind  and  if  the  season  still  allowed,  which  was  probable,  take  a 
second  cargo  from  there  to  Cape  Kellett  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Banks  Island;  or  possibly,'  if  the  conditions  seemed  favorable,  up 
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the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  to  Norway  Island,  but  not  farther. 
In  other  words,  the  Sacks  was  to  establish,  presumably  at  Cape 
Kdlett  but  possibly  farther  north,  a  permanent  base  of  supplies 
to  which  any  party  might  retreat  in  case  of  shipwreck  or  other  mis- 
fortune farther  north,  or  to  which  they  might  return  when  their 
work  farther  north  had  been  completed. 

But  the  most  important  item  was  that  the  North  Star,  under 
command  of  Wilkins,  was  to  rome  a?  early  in  the  season  as  she 
could  to  Banks  Island  and  was  to  proceed  northward  along  the 
eoast  with  the  eiqiectaiion  of  poesibly  meeting  in  at  Norway  I^and. 
In  case  she  failed  to  find  us  or  records  left  by  us  at  Norway  Island^ 
she  was  to  proceed,  if  she  oould,  across  McClnre  Strait  to  Prince 
Patrick  IflkuBd,  on  the  presumption  that  we  would  be  waiting  her 
there. 

Tiie  North  Star  was  a  vessel  especially  suited  to  such  plans,  first 
of  all  because  she  had  a  single  propeller.  The  twin  propellers  of  the 
Sacha  rendered  her  the  least  suitable  of  our  three  ships  for  ice 
navigation,  good  as  she  was  in  open  water,  for  being  located  at  the 
sides  instead  of  amidships,  these  propellers  stuck  out  at  such  angles 
that  they  were  very  likely  to  be  broken  o£E  by  the  ice.  This  was 
the  reason  I  did  not  expect  the  Sachs  to  go  north  beyond  Kellett 
unless  she  found  the  ice  conditions  especially  favorable.  But  the 
little  Star,  under  her  former  owner,  Captain  Matt  Andreasen,  had 
shown  herself  the  most  competent  craft  that  had  ever  come  to  this 
part  of  the  Arctic  for  a  certain  kind  of  ice  navigation.  In  the 
Sfxing,  when  the  rivers  open  and  the  thaw  water  begins  to  flow  in 
little  and  big  streams  off  all  parts  of  the  coast,  the  sen  ice  is  melted 
by  thi*'  comparatively  warm  land  water,  and  an  open  lane  is  formed 
along  the  beach,  while  the  heavier  fjroundcd  irp  is  still  continuous 
along  the  coast  a  few  hundred  yards  fartiier  to  sea,  and  the  pack 
is  still  heavy  in  the  oiiing.  With  her  fifty-two  feet  length  and 
draft  of  four  feet  two  inches  loaded,  the  Star  was  able  to  make 
good  progress  along  this  lane  when  a  clumsier  boat  of  deeper  draft 
could  have  made  none  at  all. 

My  hope  was  that  in  this  way  the  Star  would  be  able  to  wriggle 
up  along  the  Banks  Island  coast  and  get  as  far  north  as  Norway 
Island  early.  Of  course  she  could  not  carry  much  of  a  cargo  (per- 
haps twenty  tons,  though  Captain  Andreasen  said  he  had  once  car- 
ried twcinty-seven),  but  with  our  plan  of  exploration  this  disadvan- 
tage did  not  wei^  much  against  her  superiority  as  an  ice  boat. 
She  oould  bring  four  or  five  men  and  a  dog  team  or  two  and  am- 
munition^  with  kerosene  for  our  primus  stoves  and  a  few  things  of 
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that  sort  whieh  are  convenifliit  to  have  even  under  a  system  of  livuig 
on  the  country.  These  she  would  probably  be  able  to  cany  much 
farther  north  than  either  the  Alaska  or  the  Sachs;  and  in  any  ays- 
tem  of  polar  exploration  a  base  far  north  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, although  not  quite  as  important  to  U8  as  to  those  explorers 
who  believe,  in  freighting  with  them  on  sledge  journeys  their  food 
and  fuel. 

I  had  bought  the  Star  from  Captain  Andreasen  only  a  short 
n^le  before  leaving  the  Alaska  coast,  and  had  planned  all  along 
to  put  her  under  the  command  of  Wilkins,  of  whom  I  had  alreai|y 
fonned  almost  as  high  an  opinion  as  his  later  service  to  the  espe- 

dition  justified.  Although  tlie  Arctic  is  a  place  of  uncertainties 
where  schedule?  can  seldom  be  adhered  to,  1  had  tiius  hip^h  hopes 
of  meeting  Wilkins  and  the  Star  in  August  at  northern  Bankfi  or 
southern  Prince  Patrick  Island. 

Carrying  these  instructions  to  our  men  ashore  the  support  party, 
Crawford,  Johansen,  and  McConnell,  left  us  at  70^  13'  N.  latitude 
and  140°  30'  W.  longitude,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7th.  They 
had  with  them  for  a  journey  landward  of  fifty  miles  full  rations  for 
thirty-one  days  for  the  men  and  about  twenty-five  days  for  the 
dogs.  We  provided  so  much  more  than  they  needed  because  we  had 
no  means  of  carr\ing  the  supplies  ourselves,  and  because  we  were 
unable  to  give  them  a  rifle  for  sealing.  With  Wilkins'  and  Casters 
rifles  gone  and  also  the  ammunition  that  had  been  in  the  bag  at- 
tached to  their  sled,  the  advance  party  needed  both  of  the  remaining 
two,  for  not  only  was  the  journey  across  the  ice  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Banks  Island  far  too  long  to  make  on  supplies  we  could  haul, 
but  there  was  hunting  to  be  done  in  Banks  or  Prmce  Patrick  Island 
to  lay  up  winter  food  fur  the  dogs  and  crew  of  the  Star.  It  is  also 
always  possible  that  one  rifle  may  break,  and  one  other  offers  by  no 
means  a  large  margm  of  safety  when  your  hunting  means  your  sub- 
sistence. With  more  mature  experience,  I  would  now  never  make  a 
long  trip  with  less  than  one  rifle  for  each  man.  We  have  on  some 
trips  carried  an  extra  rifle  carefully  packed  away  in  a  heavy  case  to 
be  protected  against  accidents  and  reserved  for  an  emergency. 

I  have  learned  from  McConnell's  diary,  a  copy  of  which  he 
kindly  gave  me  at  the  end  of  the  expedition,  that  the  party  on  their 
way  ashore  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  wiUi  open  water,  and  with 
high  pressure-ridges  where  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  road  with 
pickaxes  and  where  in  one  case  they  were  able  to  make  good  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  whole  day  of  struggle  On  one  occasion 
being  without  a  rifle  they  had  something  of  a  fright  from  three  polar 
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bears  which  approached  their  camp  but  consented  to  be  scared  away. 
After  nine  marches  they  reached  shore  on  April  16th,  wheie  Hbey 
fell  in  with  Constable  Parsons  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 

Police,  on  his  way  to  Herschel  Island  from  a  visit  to  the  Belvedere, 
He  told  them  that  all  the  people  along  the  coast,  whalers  and  trap- 
j>er8  and  Eskimos  alike,  liad  given  our  pnrh-  up  for  dead  after  the 
gale  which  carried  us  of!  from  the  shore  ice. 

Since  that  time  we  have  traveled  over  the  ice  north  of  Alaska 
so  long  and  so  safely  that  it  now  seems  curious  even  to  these  same 
Eskimos  and  whalers,  as  I  know  from  conversation  with  them,  that 
they  cocdd  in  1914  have  had  snch  exaggerated  notions  of  the  dangers 
of  ice  travel.  I  remember  e^cially  one  conversation  in  1914, 
Just  before  we  left  the  Alaska  coast,  with  Captain  Mogg,  a  whaler 
of  more  than  twenty  years'  experience,  which  illustrates  the  then 
common  point  of  view.  The  captain  told  me  that  one  day  just  about 
Christmas  he  had  gone  to  the  top  of  Herschel  Island,  which  is  about 
hve  hundred  feet  high,  and  had  looked  to  the  north  without  seeing 
any  sign  of  open  water  or  of  an3rthing  except  firm  and  stationary 
sea  ice.  The  next  day  when  the  weather  had  cleared  after  a  brief 
gale  he  had  gone  to  the  top  of  the  island  and  had  seen  a  belt  of  ice 
about  a  mile  wide  still  clinging  to  the  shore  and  beyond  that  open 
ocean,  the  pack  having  "gone  abroad"  before  the  gale.  After  a 
dramatic  recital  Captain  Mogg  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Supposing, 
with  your  scientific  notions,  you  had  been  off  on  that  ice  the 
day  before  when  the  gale  struck— where  in  hell  would  you  have  been 
then?"  It  was  obvious  that  Captain  Mogg  supposed  I  would  have 
been  at  the  sea  bottom.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a  cake  of  ice 
may  be  a  very  seaworthy  craft,  and  that  whm  you  are  floating 
away  on  a  large  one  you  may  have  no  more  evidence  that  you  are 
moving  than  do  the  people  who  sleep  peacefully  at  night  on  shore 
while  the  earth  is  spinning  on  its  axis. 
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WE  ENTEB  UPON  THE  UNKNOWN  OCEAN 

HE  support  party  turned  towards  land  at  about  the  most 


I    northerly  point  ever  reached  by  ships  in  this  region  in  sum- 

mcr.  Tn  winter  no  human  beings  of  any  race  had  been  nearly 
so  far  from  the  Ahiska  coast  at  this  longitude.  We  were  three  men 
alone  on  the  edge  of  tlie  unknown.  To  that  extent  the  situation  had 
been  duplicated  before.  Nansen  and  Jolianscn  had  been  only  two. 
But  they  were  using  a  tried  method— they  had  food  to  carry  tiiem 
nearly  or  quite  to  land,  and  would  begin  to  live  by  hunting  only  as 
the  journey  approached  its  end.  But  we  were  facing  ^  utdcnown 
part  of  the  arctic  sea  with  a  method  not  only  untried,  but  disbelieved 
in  by  all  but  ourselves.  My  companions  went  about  their  work 
quietly,  but  I  know  they  felt  no  less  th:in  T  our  dramatic  position. 
Were  there  animals  in  abundance  waiting  in  the  "polar  ocean  with- 
out life"?  Upon  the  answer  depended  not  onli^  our  lives  and  our 
success,  but  a  new  view  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Since  the  days  before  Magellan  when  men  of  equal  standing  could 
argue  about  whether  the  world  was  flat  or  round  there  has  been  no 
more  fundamental  geographic  issue  than  the  one  we  were  about  to 
resolve:  i?  the  arctic  region  barren  and  in  its  nature  hostile  to  life; 
or  is  it  hostile  merely  to  life  of  a  southern  type  and  to  men  who  live 
like  southerners,  and  friendly  to  any  man  or  animal  that  will  meet 
the  North  on  its  own  terms?  We  were  staking  our  lives  on  the  right- 
ness  of  the  unpopular  side  of  this  controversy.  But  we  did  not  think 
our  lives  were  in  serious  danger,  and  so  our  resolve  was  not  quite  so 
heroic  as  it  sounds  at  first.  Though  Columbus  had  both  numbers 
and  authorities  against  him,  I  doubt  he  ever  lost  much  sleep  for  fear 
of  his  ship  plunging  in  the  night  over  the  western  edge  of  a  flat 
world. 

Contrary  to  custom  in  polar  narrative,  we  have  so  far  said  little 
about  a  traveling  outfit.  This  difference  lu  narrative  corresponds  to 
a  difference  in  method.  Other  arctic  explorers  have  relied  for  sub- 
dstence  exclusively  or  mainly  on  what  they  brought  with  them 
when  we  relied  mainly  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed.  Also  there  is  little  point  in  telling  just  what  we  took  at 
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the  start,  when  some  of  it  was  lost  early,  some  bad  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  some  had  to  be  sent  back. 

When  the  support  party  left  us  we  had  an  outfit  that  was  to 
last  a  3rear  and  a  half  in  ease  of  necessity;  for  at  the  beginning  of 
a  trip  we  always  expect  that  in  addition  to  the  immediate  summer 
for  which  the  outfit  is  designed,  we  may  have  to  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  some  uninhabited  region,  nnd  again  need  it  to  take  us  to 
some  inhabited  place  the  second  sprmg. 

The  final  party  who  were  going  North  into  the  unknown  to  seek 
new  information,  to  find  new  lands  if  there  should  be  any,  and  to  try 
out  a  neir  theoiy  of  polar  exploration  were  Storker  Storkerson,  Ole 
Andreasen  and  myself. 

The  final  outfit  consisted  of  six  dogs,  the  most  powerful  that 
we  could  get  and  four  of  them  the  best  dogs  I  have  ever  used,  and 
a  load  of  1.236  pounds  on  a  208-pound  sled,  which  meant  that  each 
dog  was  hauling  240  pounds.  In  my  diary  for  April  7th  I  say 
that  we  had  full  rations  for  men  for  about  thirty  days  and  dog 
feed  for  about  forty  days.  In  a  way  this  food  was  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  our  load,  for  our  theory  of  outfittmg  is  that  the 
essentials  are  rifles,  ammunitioo  and  other  hunting  gear,  the  scien- 
tific instruments,  cameras  and  photographic  supplies,  diaries,  spare 
clothing,  bedding  and  cooking  utensils.  After  these  we  take  on  as 
much  food  and  fuel  as  can  be  hauled  without  making  the  load  too 
heavy.  Hauling  fuel  is  more  important  than  hauling  food,  and  the 
kind  of  fuel  more  important  than  the  kind  of  food.  Better  kero- 
sene burnt  in  a  blue-fiame  stove  than  seal  blubber  burnt  by  any 
method  we  have  so  far  devised,  whereas  the  choice  of  the  most  delect- 
able food  over  seal  or  caribou  meat  is  negligible  to  our  comfort 
A  primus  stove  cooks  more  rapidly  than  a  seal-oil  lamp  and  is 
more  cleanly  than  an  outdoor  fire  of  se;il  bhibbcr.  Rut  wc  had  lost 
half  our  twelve  gallons  of  furl  with  Wilkins,  and  kerosene  was  des- 
tined to  give  out  sooner  than  food. 

As  a  hunting  outfit  we  had  one  Gibbs-Mannlicher-Schocnaucr 
6^  millimeter  rifle  with  170  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  one  Win- 
chester .3(V30  carbine  with  160  rounds. 

As  scientific  equipment  we  carried  two  sextants  with  the  neoea* 
saiy  tables  for  computing  latitude  and  longitude,  two  thermometeiB, 
aneroid  barometer,  several  prismatic  compasses,  a  sounding  ma- 
chine with  several  lends  and  about  10,000  feet  of  wire.  The  time 
for  determining  lonpitudo  was  carried  by  an  ordinary  watch  and  by 
a  Waltham  astronomic  ai  watch.  The  dial  of  this  Waltham  watch 
was  numbered  to  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  twelve,  a  great  con- 
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vcnicnce  and  almost  necessity  because  in  summer  when  the  sun 
never  sets  and  when  at  times  there  is  thick,  fogg>'  weather  for  many- 
days  in  succession,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  you  carry  an 
ordinary  watch,  whether  it  shows  twelve  o'clock  midnight  or  twelve 
o'clock  noon.  One  may  think  that  only  extraordinary  carelessness 
would  make  you  lose  track  of  time  so  far  that  you  are  in  doubt 
which  of  the  twelve-hour  perioda  you  are  in,  but  it  happens  fre- 
quently. Under  special  mnditions  wc  may  travel  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours  continuously,  at  times  through  the  most  exhausting  kind  of 
going.  At  the  end  of  this  you  may  happen  to  get  a  blizzard  which 
induces  you  to  rest  in  camp  a  while,  free  to  sleep  as  long  as  you 
need  or  desire.  Where  there  is  no  darkness  one's  irregularity  of 
habits  becomes  extraordinary.  We  may  not  feel  any  special  in- 
coDvenienoe  from  staying  awake  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  and  we  are 
equally  likely  to  sleep  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours.  More  tiian 
once  it  has  happened  that  we  could  argue  as  to  whether  we  were 
breakfasting  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  But  it  never  has 
happened  that  we  have  slept  so  far  beyond  the  twenty-four  hours 
recorded  by  the  Waltham  astronomical  as  to  be  in  doubt  of  the  time 
it  records. 

The  first  day  after  the  support  party  left  us  we  were  able  to 
travel  only  a  few  hundred  yards  before  being  stopped  by  open  water, 

and  as  we  had  to  stop,  anyhow,  I  killed  a  seal  that  had  stuck  his 
head  up  through  some  half-frozen  mush.  He  was  within  reach 
of  my  mannk,  but  I  could  not  pull  him  in  because  the  forming 
young  ice  offered  too  much  resistance.  The  temperature  at  8  o'clock 
tiiat  evening  was  11°  F.  but  falling,  and  at  that  frost  we  thought 
the  mush  might  harden  enough  so  that  in  the  morning  by  the  use 
of  Bkis  we  could  walk  out  and  get  him.  But  our  warm  period 
was  not  yet  over  and  the  temperature  rose  again. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  skis  I  might  say  something  about 
their  usefulne??  in  polar  work.  I  have  heard  one  explorer  say  tliat 
they  are  better  than  snowshoes  because  it  is  easier  to  kill  dogs  with 
them.  This  advantage  never  appealed  to  us.  since  we  never  had 
any  dogs  to  be  killed  and  have  further  found  that  with  a  good 
dog  kindness  works  bett^  than  a  whip.  I  can  not  remember  the 
time  when  I  did  not  know  how  to  walk  on  skis,  and  as  a  boy  there 
was  no  sport  I  eujoyed  so  much  as  sliding  down  hill  on  them.  But 
I  have  never  found  them  of  any  particular  use  in  polar  work  except 
in  restricted  areas.  Amundsen  used  them  around  King  William 
Island  and  quite  properly,  for  there  the  ice  is  level,  as  it  is  at 
Coronation  Gulf  and  at  many  other  points  where  the  sea  is  shielded 
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by  one  or  another  of  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  They 
are  probably  well  adapted,  too,  to  the  level  expanses  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent.  Where  the  ice  is  smooth  or  the  land  flat,  Bkis  are 
useful,  especially  before  a  fair  viad  when  one  can  glide  almost 
without  effort  and  at  a  higher  speed  than  is  attainable  on  snow- 
shoes.  But  such  places  are  rare  in  the  aress  we  have  had  to  explore. 
Among  the  jaggedly  broken  ice  of  the  open  ocean  skis  are  ahnost 
as  much  out  nf  place  as  in  a  thick  forest.  We  would  not  carry  them 
at  all  except  tliat  they  are  useful  in  constructing  the  frame  of  our 
sled  boat,  a  process  to  be  described  later.  For  this  purpose  wc  al- 
ways have  a  pair  or  two  along,  and  on  rare  occasions  use  them  to 
walk  on.  On  this  trip  my  companions  were  both  Norwegians  and 
habituated  to  skis,  yet  none  of  us  thought  of  using  them.  I  am 
now  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  late  in  the  spring  after  the  snow 
begins  thawing  in  the  daytime  and  freezing  with  a  hard  crust  at 
night,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  them  occasionally  where  the  ice 
is  less  rough.  The  hunting  snowshoe  of  one  of  several  Indian  models 
is  a  very  useful  thing  in  any  except  the  roughest  ice.  The  type 
used  by  the  Eskimos  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska — ^with  a  length 
of  between  three  and  four  feet  and  a  greatest  width  of  about  ten 
inches — ^is  the  most  convenient. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  ice  trip  both  Storkerson  and  I 
had  spent  over  five  years  with  the  Eskimos  of  northern  Canada  and 
Alaska,  dressing  as  they  did  and  making  camp  after  their  fashion. 
It  is  therefore  probable  tliat  few  arctic  explorers  have  been  quite 
as  familiar  as  we  with  the  technique  of  comfort.  A  classic  fea- 
ture of  the  popular  polar  narrative  is  the  discomfort  of  life  in 
camp,  but  this  can  never  truthfully  mark  any  of  our  stories.  We 
had  an  important  advantage  over  even  such  masters  of  arctic  tech- 
nique as  Peary  in  the  difference  of  our  theory  of  fuel  supply  and 
the  consequent  temperature  of  our  camps.  Pcar\''s  parties  depended 
on  alcohol  or  kerosene  in  limited  quantity,  which  they  hoarded, 
knowing  that  on  the  polar  ice  there  are  no  stores  or  oil  supply  sta- 
tions. And  they  were  always  on  strict  fuel  rations.  The  cooking 
apparatus  was  specially  designed  to  concentrate  all  the  heat  against 
the  bottom  of  the  cooking  pot,  allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  es- 
cape into  the  body  of  the  snowhouse  or  tent.  When  the  pot  came  to 
a  boil  the  fire  was  instantly  extinguished.  This  was  certainly  nec- 
essary- if  the  fuel  was  to  last  the  whole  journey.  But  with  us  there 
are  supply  stations  wlierever  we  go.  Our  cooking  apparatus  is  not 
designed  to  conserve  heat,  for  we  want  heat  to  spread  and  when  the 
cooking  is  done  we  do  not  extinguish  the  fire  until  the  house  is  as 
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warm  as  we  care  to  have  it.  Then  if  the  camp  gets  a  little  too  cool 
we  light  it  again.  Whenever  the  kerosene  we  leave  home  with 
gives  out  a  seal  will  supply  us  with  blubber;  and  that  blubber  we 
burn  freely  because  we  Imow  there  is  another  seal  to  be  had  wbne 
the  last  one  came  from. 

One  result  of  this  comfortable  life  is  that  our  diary  entries  are 
voluminous  on  days  of  idleness.  We  use  fountain  pens,  and  sit 
lightly  clad  while  we  write  of  everything  seen  or  thought  of  since  the 
last  preceding  idle  day.  April  8th  was  such  a  day.  The  lead  that 
had  stopped  us  the  day  before  had  indeed  closed,  but  when  we 
crossed  it  we  were  able  to  travel  for  a  mile  only  before  we  were 
stopped  by  another  lead  and  had  to  make  eaap.  After  supper  had 
been  cooked  and  the  dogs  fed,  I  noted  in  my  diary  that  for  the  fifty 
miles  since  leaving  shore  we  had  never  seen  a  cake  of  ice  of  a 
probable  area  of  over  ten  square  miles,  and  most  had  been  only  a 
few  acres  in  extent.  As  they  were  in  sluggish  motion  a  prcat  deal 
of  open  water  was  visible  betweeOi  and  in  this  water  there  com- 
monly had  been  seals. 

We  had  seen  very  little  ice  more  than  a  year  old.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  ice  which  has  weathered  one  or  more  sum- 
mers is  ea^y  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  current  winter  by  sight 
and  1^  taste.  When  sea  ice  forms  it  h  salty,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  salty  as  the  water  from  which  it  is  made,  and  probably 
during  the  winter  it  loses  a  cert n in  amount  of  its  salt,  although 
even  in  April  or  May  ice  formed  tiie  previous  October  is  still  too 
salty  for  ordinary  cooking  uses.  But  in  June  and  July  when  rains 
begin  and  snow  melts  and  little  rivulets  trickle  here  and  there  over 
the  ice,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  a  network  of  lakes  con- 
nected by  channels  of  sluggishly  flowing  water,  the  saltiness  dis- 
appears, or  at  least  that  degree  of  it  which  is  perceptible  to  the 
palate,  and  the  following  year  this  ice  is  the  potential  source  of  the 
purest  possible  cooking  or  drinking  water.  The  ponds  on  top  of 
the  ire  :ire  also  fresh.  During  the  nieltinti  of  suininer  the  pressure- 
ridges  and  the  projecting  snags  of  broken  ice  change  in  outhne. 
When  the  ice  has  been  freshly  broken  it  may  well  be  compared  with 
the  masses  of  rock  in  a  granite  quarry  just  after  the  blast,  or  if  it  is 
thinner,  with  the  broken-bottle  glass  on  top  of  an  English  stone 
wall.  But  during  the  summer  all  the  sharp  outlines  are  softened  <KI 
the  pressure-ridges,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer  they  .".re 
no  more  jagged  than  a  typical  mountain  range,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years  they  resemble  the  rolling  hills  of  a  western 
prairie.  The  old  icc  ia  easily  recognizable  at  a  distance  by  its  out- 
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line  and  on  closer  approach  by  the  fact  that  the  hummocks  are 
frequently  glare.  That  can  never  be  the  case  with  salty  ice,  which 
is  sticky  and  therefore  always  has  snow  adhering  to  it.  Being 
glare,  the  cAd  ice  gives  poor  footing  for  men  and  dogs,  yet  we  com- 
monly prefer  it  as  being  emoother.  It  is  not  really  emooth,  but  like 
rolling  hills  from  which  the  angles  of  youth  have  been  smoothed 
by  weathering.  Young  ice  is  frequently  heaped  up  in  indef^cribablc 
confusion,  the  jagged  ridges  of  it  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
water  level  and  occasionally  so  rough  that  an  unharnessed  dog  is 
unable  to  make  his  way  over  it.  When  we  come  to  such  ridges  we 
have  to  make  a  road  with  pickaxes  and  progress  is  ooeaslonally  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  per  hour.  We  had  had  a  large  number  on  t&e 
way  from  shore,  but  they  were  already  getting  noticeably  fewer, 
lower,  and  less  difficult  to  traverse. 

April  9th  we  could  make  only  two  miles  northinp,  being  com- 
pelled to  camp  by  a  rising  gale.  For  an  hour  the  wind  had  been  in- 
creasing from  the  southwest,  with  the  snowflakcs  falling  more 
thickly,  when  we  decided  to  pick  a  camp  site.  We  chose  it  in  the 
lee  of  a  lidge  about  thirty  feet  high  giving  a  degree  of  shelter,  but 
when  we  were  about  to  pitch  the  tent  Andreasen  (whom  we  always 
called  Ole,  and  shall  in  this  book  hereafter)  noticed  a  crack  in  the 
ice.  This  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  ice  was  more  likely 
to  break  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ridge  than  farther  away.  Finally, 
we  decided  on  an  unslieltered,  level  ice  area,  pitched  the  tent  and 
built  a  snow  wall  to  windward  to  break  the  force  of  the  gale.  The 
event  showed  we  probably  owed  our  lives  to  Ole's  having  noticed 
the  ^y  ice  crack  and  so  prevented  our  camping  in  the  lee  of  the 
ridge. 

The  gale  proved  to  be  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  at  sea.*  Al- 
Uiough  the  windbreak  was  built  so  high  that  only  tlic  top  of  the  tent 
projected  above  it,  the  flapping  of  the  Burberry  was  so  loud  and 
the  hum  of  the  breaking  ice  so  continuous,  that  when  in  the  even- 
ing Storkerfeou  went  out  to  stand  watch  we  in  the  tent  were  unable 
to  hear  him  though  he  shouted  his  loudest.  When  he  came  in  again 
to  know  why  his  shouts  had  not  been  answered  I  decided  that 
tliere  was  no  point  in  standing  guard  and  we  all  lay  down  and  tried 
to  sleep. 

We  knew  well  that  the  ice  was  breaking  vp  around  ns  and  we 

♦The  support  party,  according  to  McConneirs  diar>%  were  compelled  to 
camp  by  this  same  gale.  "Sleet  alternated  with  snow,  and  soon  the  dog» 
were  covered  with  ice,"  writes  McConneli;  "as  for  ourselves,  our  parkas  sooin 
became  suits  of  iey  mtuL" 
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knew  what  the  process  was  like.  Here  and  there  the  six-foot 
ice  was  separating  into  pieces.  A  ridge  of  these  pieces  might  be 
marching  towards  us,  with  a  movement  which  all  of  us  could  picture 
dearly,  but  which  is  beat  deaeribed  fo?  thoae  who  have  not  seen  it 
by  the  analogy  of  a  few  pounda  of  domino  augar  dumped  on  a  table 
and  then  moved  by  pushing  the  whole  heap  slowly  with  the  hand. 
If  you  were  to  remember  the  height  of  each  domino  of  sugar  in 
comparison  with  a  bread  crumb,  you  would  realize  the  size  of  the 
ice  cakes  in  comparison  with  our  tent  and  ourselves,  and  you  could 
gather  what  would  take  place  in  the  path  of  that  moving  ridge. 
It  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  piece  of  ice  as  high  as  fifty  feet 
naea  during  the  oourae  of  ten  minutea  until  it  stands  perpendicular; 
a  moment  later,  when  pushed  just  beyond  the  perpendicular,  it 
breaks  near  the  water  line  and  falls  over.  If  such  a  cake  had  top- 
pled upon  our  tent,  we  would  have  been  crushed  like  flies  between 
two  boards.  A  realization  of  it  kept  us  awake  into  the  night.  But 
more  clearly  than  the  danger  of  lying  quietly  in  the  tent  we  realized 
the  greater  danger  of  trying  to  do  anything.  To  have  gone  outside 
and  groped  abmit  in  the  impenetrable  durkness,  where  the  snow 
was  ijing  so  thick  that  one's  eyes  could  be  opened  only  to  be  filled 
with  it,  would  have  been  to  walk  into  trouble  rather  than  outb  We 
had  picked  in  the  evening  what  looked  to  U8  like  the  safest  spot 
and  FPTisibly  chose  to  abide  by  that  decision. 

We  wished  tlie  poets  and  magazinists  who  write  about  "The 
eternal  silence  of  the  Frozen  North''  mipht  have  been  with  us  in  the 
bedlam  of  that  night.  It  cannot  be  properly  said  that  we  beard 
the  noise  of  the  breaking  ice.  We  knew  it  would  have  hmk  a  roar 
if  only  the  shrieking  of  the  gale  and  the  flapping  of  the  tent  could 
have  been  stilled  a  moment,  and  we  felt  it,  by  the  almost  continuous 
shivering  of  our  ice  floor  and  the  occasional  jar  from  the  topi^ing 
cakes.  But  one  gets  used  to  danger  and  one  gets  tired  of  staying 
scared,  and  before  one  o'clock  all  of  us  were  asleep,  though  perhaps 
not  soundly.  About  five  in  the  morning  the  £?ale  had  lessened  enough 
for  me  to  be  awakened  by  a  dog's  howling,  which  would  have  been 
inaudible  an  hour  or  two  earlier.  Storkerson,  going  outside,  was 
able  to  see  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  The  trouble  with  the 
dog  was  that  he  had  been  tied  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  about  to 
be  dragged  by  the  rope  into  the  water  of  a  crack  that  was  slowly 
opening,  Stnrkerson  untied  him  and  eame  in  to  tell  us  that  a  pres- 
sure-ridge about  fifteen  feet  high  had  formed  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  back  of  our  tent.  I  found  later  that  this  ridge  was,  as  was 
natural,  composed  of  huge  cakes  of  ice,  the  fall  of  any  one  of  which 
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upon  the  tent  would  have  brought  our  careers  to  an  abrupt  ending. 
The  tracks  of  a  bear  in  the  snow  showed  that  a  large  male  had  come 
in  the  blizzard  within  fifteen  feet  of  us  and  within  five  feet  oi  ihe 
dogs.  We  certainly  knew  nothing  of  his  visit;  it  is  probable  that  the 
dogs  knew  nothing  of  it,  either,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  bear 
realized  our  proximity! 

A  striking  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  ice  had  telescoped 
during  the  night  was  in  a  bear  trail  which  we  had  crossed  about  a 
mile  before  camping  and  which  now  was  only  about  three  hundred 
yards  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

COLDEB  WEATH2B  AND  BETTER  PfiOQBBBB 

ONE  effect  of  the  gale  of  April  9th  was  that  the  ice  which  be- 
fore bad  been  comparatively  level  was  now  a  chaos  of  ridges. 
But  the  snow  which  had  been  falling  for  several  days  and 

was  soft  and  deep  when  the  gale  commenced,  was  now  beaten  so 
hard  that  our  feet  left  little  impression.  This  was  an  advantage 
nearly  compensating  for  the  roughness  of  the  ice.  But  a  blessing 
beyond  price  was  the  clearing  of  the  air  and  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  cold  weather  and  northwesterly  light  airs  which  was 
destined  to  last  for  about  two  weeks.  Instead  of  nondescript 
weather  of  ten  or  twenty  above  sero,  we  now  had  propitious  cold 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees  below. 

Ice  motion  was  a  natural  tendency  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
gale,  but  by  the  11  th  the  firm  frost  had  bound  the  floes  together. 
On  April  11th  we  made  thirteen  luiicb  and  for  several  days  a  little 
better  mileage  each  day ;  for  the  cold  weather  held  and  the  ice  grew 
smoother  as  we  went  farther  from  shore  until  at  a  distance  of  over 
a  hundred  miles  we  began  to  make  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  per 
day.  On  April  13th  and  14th  we  crossed  huge  floes  of  glare  ice. 
As  this  was  evidently  ice  of  the  present  year  and  as  no  new  salty 
ice  is  ever  glare,  these  floes  must  have  been  formed  in  the  fresh 
water  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  broken  loose  and 
drifted  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest. 

Although  the  ice  was  in  the  main  frosen  solid,  we  found  open 
water  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  leads  were  commonly  running 
east  and  west  and  were  of  uneven  width.  Frequently  they  were  as 
much  as  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  point  where  we  struck  them,  but  by 
following  them  a  mile  or  two  in  one  direction  or  the  other  we  usually 
came  to  a  place  where  a  peninsula  out  from  our  floe  met  a  similar 
one  from  the  opposite  floe  and  thus  gave  a  chance  to  cross.  We 
took  soundings  in  most  of  these  leads  but  were  never  able  to  get 
bottom  with  tiie  amount  of  wire  we  had,  so  we  are  able  to  say  only 
that  the  depth  was  in  excess  of  4,600  feet  (1,386  meters).  We  had 
had  more  wire  than  this  when  we  left  shore,  but  we  had  been  break- 
ing and  losing  it  at  the  various  soundinga. 
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In  outfitting  our  oqiedition  we  had  sought  advice  from  maay 
authorities  in  oceanography  as  to  tho  de^^irablc  sort  of  sounding 
wire,  and  this  advice  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  people  who  lay- 
ocean  cables  and  favor  single  strand  piano  wire,  to  that  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bruce  of  the  Scottish  Oceanographical  Laboratory,  who  ad- 
vised 9-strand  braided  copper  wire.  I  had  followed  the  advke  of 
Dr.  Bniee  and  provided  the  expedition  with  a  large  amount  of 
9-fltrand  wire,  and  I  had  also  taken  the  advice  of  the  cable  com- 
panies and  bou^t  a  considerable  amount  of  piano  wire.  But  most 
of  the  soundings  were  to  have  been  done  by  the  Karhik  and  the  ex- 
ploratory parties  outfitted  from  her,  so  she  had  carried  all  the 
braided  wire  and  this  was  now  lost.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  Mr. 
Lefi^gweil  ut  Flaxman  Island  had  been  able  to  give  me  911  meters 
of  braided  wire.  At  Collinaon  Point  we  had  got  piano  wire  which 
proved  so  worthless  that  whenever  we  sounded  with  it  we  lost  the 
lead  and  a  piece  of  the  wire.  The  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  covered 
with  a  sticky  ooze  into  which  the  lead  sinks,  so  that  a  considerable 
strain  must  be  put  upon  the  wire  to  release  it  after  sounding.  We 
had  carried  six  sounding  leads  at  the  start,  but  by  April  15th  we  had 
only  two  leads  left,  one  of  six  pounds  and  another  of  twelve,  and 
had  lost  several  miles  of  piano  wire.  We  are  therefore  able  to  add 
our  testimony  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bruce  that  any  one  who 
expects  to  sound  repeatedly  with  the  same  wire  will  do  well  to  use 
the  strongest.  We  used  for  five  years  and  for  several  hundred  sound- 
ings the  braided  wire  secured  from  Mr.  Leffingwell  without  once  los- 
ing a  lead  or  sustaining  an  accident. 

Whether  we  were  destined  to  find  seals  in  the  deep  water  off- 
shore wilh  the  weigiiL  of  all  polar  authority  against  it  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Alaska  whalers  and  the  coast  Eskimos  equally  against  it, 
had  always  been  the  question  in  Aladca.  Now  it  was  natural  that 
we  should  watch  closely  for  signs  of  seals.  Here  it  stood  us  in  good 
stead  that  we  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  our  own  hunt- 
ing. A  man  inexperienced  in  woodcraft  may  walk  through  a  forest 
without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  presence  of  moose,  though  these 
signs  will  be  patent  to  the  hunter  or  guide  who  knows  the  woods  and 
the  ways  of  animals.  So  a  man  who  does  not  realize  the  presence  of 
seals  unless  he  sees  their  heads  bobbing  about  in  the  water  of  an 
open  lead,  might  make  a  long  journey  over  the  polar  ice  and  still 
retam  his  original  conviction  that  food  animals  are  absent.  But 
titere  may  be  on  the  sea  ice  inconspicuous  signs  of  seals  as  clear  in 
their  meaning  when  (jnce  noted  as  hear  tracks  in  the  snow. 

Ice  formed  this  year  is  easily  distinguished  from  ice  that  is  two 
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or  more  years  old.  Seals  are  seldom  found  under  ice  more  than  a 
year  old.  Of  this  year's  ire  much  has  been  crushed  into  ridges 
where  no  seal  can  live,  but  here  and  there  are  level  patches,  partly 
covered  with  snow,  but  with  the  surface  visible  in  rare  spots  where 
the  wind  has  blown  the  snow  away.  If  in  a  day's  journey  you  keep 
your  eyes  carefully  on  every  patch  you  paas,  you  will,  if  there  are 
seals  in  the  region,  see  now  and  then  a  scar  on  the  ice.  The  previ- 
ous autumn  when  this  young  ice  first  formed  and  while  it  was  still 
mushy,  a  seal  has  shoved  its  head  up  through  to  brcatlio.  In  doing 
this  he  has  made  not  only  a  hole  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but 
has  come  up  so  suddenly  that  he  has  scattered  fragments  of  two 
or  three-ineh  ice  for  a  foot  or  two  around  the  hole.  Months  after- 
wards the  outlines  of  the  hole  can  still  be  faintly  seen,  but  more 
easily  discernible  are  the  little  pieces  of  ice  in  an  uregular  circle 
around  it. 

Food  was  still  in  our  sled  and  our  main  concern  was  speed.  We 
never  had  much  time  to  stop  at  a  lead  to  watch  for  seals,  and  when 
we  did  stop  we  never  saw  any.  But  even,-  day  or  two  we  saw  one 
or  more  of  these  scars  iu  the  ice,  showmg  that  the  seals  iiad  been 
there  the  previous  September  or  October,  and  if  seals  were  there  in 
September  we  felt  certain  ihey  would  still  be  there  in  April.  And  so 
we  pushed  ahead  with  increased  confidence  in  a  theory  the  logio  of 
which  had  seemed  to  me  conclusive  from  the  beginning. 

On  April  15,  1914,  I  built  the  first  snowhouse  I  ever  tried  to 
build  myself,  although  as  far  back  as  1907  I  described  in  Harper's 
Magazine  just  how  it  could  and  should  be  done.  A  midwinter  jour- 
ney through  the  Mackenzie  delta  (1906-7)  had  provided  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  see  and  assist  for  the  first  time  at  the  building  of  a 
snowhouse.  The  assistance  happened  to  be  confined  to  carrying  the 
blocks  from  where  they  had  been  cut  to  where  the  house  was  being 
built,  but  I  was  free  to  ob«er\*e  and  analyze  evenr'  process  that  went 
to  the  making  of  the  finished  house.  The  principles  appeared  so 
simple  that,  in  spite  of  having  read  in  various  arctic  books  that 
their  construction  is  a  racial  gift  with  the  Eskimos  and  a  mystery  in- 
soluble to  white  men,  I  never  from  that  moment  had  any  doubt 
that  I  could  build  a  snowhouse  whenever  I  should  want  to.  On  my 
expedition  of  1908-12  we  often  used  snowhouses  but  only  in  the 
Coronation  Gulf  district,  where  th^r  were  always  built  for  us  by 
the  hospitable  Copper  Eskimos,  who  never  allowed  a  visitor  at 
their  own  camps  to  lift  a  hand  to  the  building  of  his  own  house. 

Apart  from  that  one  year  my  companions  on  my  second  expe- 
dition had  been  exclusively  Alaskan  Eskimos.   These  people  had 
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never  known  how  to  build  _>'n(nvhoii«p?  in  their  own  country.  When 
they  came  cast  from  Alai^ka  into  Canada  they  came  as  passengers 
with  whaling  ships,  and  from  the  whalers  or  from  their  own  tradi- 
tions they  bad  a  prejudice  both  against  the  eastern  Eskimos  and 
against  the  snowhouse,  which  is  their  characteristic  habitation  in 
winter.  As  a  result  I  have  never  known  but  one  Eskimo  from 
Alaska  who,  while  residing  in  the  Mackenzie  district,  learned  to 
build  snowhouses.  And  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  comfort  of  these 
dwellings  they  have  now  gone  thoroughly  out  of  fashion  in  the 
Mackenzie  district,  so  that  it  is  only  tlie  older  men  who  were 
mature  before  the  coming  of  the  whalers  in  1889  who  are  expert  at 
building  them.  The  winter  of  1917-18  I  built  a  snowhouse  at 
Herschel  Island  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  Inspector  Phillips, 
of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who,  although  he  had 
been  stationed  at  Herschel  Island  for  several  years,  had  never  i^n 
one.  The  curious  thing  was  that  the  Herschel  Island  Eskimos 
gathered  about  to  watch  with  rather  more  interest  than  the  white 
men  of  the  place.  The  younger  Eskimos  came  because  they  had 
not  before  seen  a  snowhouse  built;  the  older  ones  because  it  struck 
tiiem  as  extraordinary  not  only  that  a  white  man  should  know  how 
to  build  a  snowhouse  at  all,  but  that  he  should  demean  himself  by 
using  so  unfashionable  a  dwelling. 

The  reason  no  snowhouses  had  been  built  on  our  ice  journey 
before  April  15th  was  the  warm  weather  of  which  we  have  com- 
plained. Then  when  the  cold  weather  came  we  were  eager  to  travel 
every  moment,  and  the  pitching  of  a  tent  is  undeniably  quicker 
than  the  building  of  a  snowhouse,  especially  when  the  men  are  inex- 
perienced. But  on  the  evenmg  of  the  14th  I  had  a  slight  touch 
of  snow-blindness,  and  that  night  a.  lead  obligingly  opened  just 
ahead  of  our  camp,  giving  an  additional  reason  for  not  traveling 
the  next  day.  This  provided  the  long-wanted  opportunity  for 
putting  my  snowhouse-building  theories  into  practice,  and  in  three 
hours  we  built  a  dwelling  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high, 
inside  measure.  It  was  as  well  built  as  any  of  the  hundreds  I  have 
built  since,  with  this  difference,  that  the  three  of  us  could  now  put 
up  a  house  the  same  sise  in  about  forty-five  minutes. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  building  of  a  house  we  find  a  snowbank 
that  is  of  the  right  depth  and  consistency.  With  our  soft  decr.skin 
boots  we  walk  around  on  the  drift,  and  if  we  see  faint  imprints  of 
our  feet  but  nowhere  break  through,  we  assume  provisionally  that 
the  drift  is  a  suitable  one,  but  examine  it  further  by  probing  with 
a  rod  similar  to  a  very  slender  cane.   When  ihe  right  bank  has 
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been  found  we  get  out  our  sixteen-inch  butcher  knives  or  twenty- 
inch  machetes  and  cut  the  snow  into  domino-shaped  blocks  about 
four  inches  thick,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  wide  and  twenty  to 
thtrty^five  inches  long.  These  blocks,  according  to  their  sise  and 
the  density  of  the  snow,  will  weigh  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  must  be  strong  enough  to  stsiid  not  only  their  own  weight  when 
propped  up  on  edge  or  carried  around,  but  if  they  are  intended 
for  the  lower  tiers  of  the  house,  must  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  three  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  other  blocks  resting  upon 
them. 

The  house  itself  is  built  preferably  on  a  level  part  of  the  drift 
where  the  snow  is  three  or  more  feet  deep.  The  first  block  is  set 
on  edge  as  a  domino  might  be  on  a  table,  but  with  your  knife  you 
slightly  undercut  the  inner  edge  so  as  to  make  the  block  lean  in- 
ward at  a  very  slight  angle  if  the  house  is  to  be  a  big  one,  or  at  a 
considerable  angle  if  it  '19  to  be  a  f^mall  one.  If,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  physics,  you  want  to  lean  the  block  over  enough  to  bring 
the  line  of  the  center  of  gravity  outside  the  base,  this  can  be 
done  by  putting  up  a  second  block  at  the  same  time  and  propping 
one  against  the  otiier.  But  this  is  never  done  in  actual  practice, 
for  a  house  so  small  as  to  necessitate  it  would  be  too  small  for 
human  habitation. 

The  oval  or  circle  that  is  to  he  the  ground  plan  may  be  deter- 
mined by  eye  as  the  builder  sets  up  the  blocks  one  after  the  other; 
but  in  practice  I  make  an  outline  with  a  string  with  pegs  at  either 
end,  one  peg  planted  where  the  center  of  the  house  is  to  be  and 
the  other  used  to  describe  the  dnmmference,  somewhat  as  a  school- 
boy may  use  two  pencils  and  a  string  to  miJce  a  circle  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  I  find  that  even  the  best  of  snowhouse  builders,  Eskimo 
or  white,  if  they  rely  on  the  eye  alone,  will  now  and  then  err  in 
the  size  of  the  house,  making  it  uncomfortably  small  or  unneces- 
sarily large  for  the  intended  number  of  occupants.  But  with  a 
string  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  always  tells  how  many 
feet  of  radius  will  accommodate  the  intended  number  of  lodgers. 

It  will  be  sem  by  the  photographs  that  when  you  once  have  your 
first  blodc  standing  on  edge,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prop  all  the 
other  blocks  up  by  leaning  one  against  the  other.  The  nature  of 
snow  is  such  that  when  a  block  has  been  standing  on  a  snowbank 
or  leaning  on  another  block  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  frosty  weather, 
it  is  cemented  to  the  other  blocks  and  to  the  snow  below  at  all 
points  of  contact  and  can  be  moved  only  by  exerting  force  enough 
to  break  it. 
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When  the  first  tier  has  been  completed  the  second  can  be  begun 
in  any  of  several  ways.  The  simplest  is  to  select  any  point  in  the 
circle  formed  by  your  first  tier,  and  from  the  top  edge  of  one  of  the 
blocks  make  a  diagonal  cut  downward  to  the  bottom  edge  of  Uie 
far  comer  of  the  same  bloek,  or  of  the  second'  or  third  block.  In 
the  niche  thus  formed  you  place  the  first  block  of  the  second  tier,  its 
end  abatting  on  the  last  block  of  the  ground  tier.  After  that  you 
lean  the  second  block  of  the  second  tier  against  the  first  block  of 
the  second  tier,  and  so  on,  building  up  spirally.  The  blocks  of 
eacii  tier  must  be  inclined  inward  at  a  greater  angle  than  those 
of  the  tier  below  and  at  a  less  angle  than  those  of  the  tier  above. 
In  other  words,  what  you  axe  trying  to  do  is  to  build  an  approzi- 
mately  perfect  dome. 

By  the  simple  experiment  of  propping  two  books  of  the  same 
size  against  each  other  on  a  table,  it  will  be  found  that  they  cannot 
fall  unless  they  slide  past  each  other  where  they  meet  at  the  cor- 
ners, or  slip  on  the  table.  But  snow  is  so  sticky  that  these  blocks 
do  not  slip,  and  we  cut  the  comers  in  such  a  way  that  they  meet 
with  even  faces  and  do  nut  tend  to  slide  past  each  other  any  more 
than  do  blocks  in  a  masonry  dome.  Building  with  snow  blocks  is 
far  simpler  than  building  with  masonry,  for  stone  is  an  intractable 
substance  and  has  to  be  shaped  according  to  a  mathematical  calcu- 
lation or  moulded  in  an  exact  form  before  it  is  put  in  its  intended 
position;  but  5^no\v  being  a  most  tractable  substance,  such  fore- 
thought becomes  unnecessary'.  We  place  the  block  in  its  approxi- 
mate position  in  the  wall  and  then  lean  it  gradually  against  the 
block  that  next  preceded  it,  and,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error, 
continually  snip  off  piece  after  piece  until  the  block  settles  com- 
fortably into  the  position  where  it  belongs.  A  glance  at  the  photo- 
grai^  especially  the  ones  illustrating  th-j  latter  steps  in  the  build- 
ing, shows  that  the  blocks  cannot  possibly  fall  unless  they  fint 
break. 

It  becomes  evident  that  with  photographs  and  a  description 
and  possibly,  for  suiety's  sake,  a  diagram  or  two  in  addition,  the 
building  of  snowhouses  could  be  taught  correspondence  to  boys 
in  aiqr  place  on  earth  where  the  winters  are  cold  enough  and  the 
winds  strong  enough  to  form  hard  snowdrifts  that  last  for  several 
days  or  wedcs.  It  is  therefore  curious  that  the  building  of  snow- 
houses  has  imtil  just  lately  been  considered  a  sort  of  mystery. 
Antarctic  explorers,  like  Shackleton,  have  realized  the  superior 
comfort  of  the  snowhouse  but  have  used  tents,  explaining  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  by  saying,    iiiere  are  no  Eskimos  in  the 
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Antarctic  whom  we  could  hire,  as  did  Peary,  to  make  snowhouses 
for  us."  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  polar  explorers  to  point  out  that  tDOwfaowe  are  bo  com- 
fortable that  their  tue  would  make  arctic  exploration  a  simpler, 
.  Bafer  and  pleasanter  occupation;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  unfor- 
tunately white  men  cannot  m^e  them,  and  that  he  himself  did 
the  next  best  thing  by  erecting  vertical  walls  of  snow  and  roofing 
them  over  with  a  tarpaulin.  He  comments  on  the  inferiority  of 
this  dwelling  to  the  real  snowliout?es,  but  insists  that  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  regulation  tent.  While  it  is  odd  that  McClintock 
ahould  be  BO  far  behmd  the  Eskimoe  with  whom  he  asBociated, 
in  that  he  could  not  build  the  houses  which  they  built  with  ease, 
it  is  also  notable  that  so  far  as  white  men  were  concerned,  he  was 
a  generation  ahead  of  his  time  in  realizing  their  value.  Any  one 
who  tries  it  will  agree  with  him  that  snow  walls  with  a  tarpaulin 
roof  make  a  much  better  camp  than  the  silk  tents  used  by  most 
explorers  down  to  the  present  time. 

Following  the  idea  that  while  snowhouses  are  excellent  camps 
Hkty  are  a  sort  of  racial  property  of  the  EflkimoB,  Charles  Francis 
Hall  was  comfortable  in  them  as  a  guest  of  the  EskimoB  but  never 
learned  bow  to  build  one.  The  like  was  true  of  Schwatka  and 
Gilder  and  later  of  Hanbun,'.  Peary  used  tliem  for  year?  a?  built 
for  him  by  the  Eskimos,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  lui\  e  occurred  • 
to  him  to  learn  to  build  one.  So  it  was  curiously  reserved  for  us 
to  be  the  first  explorers  to  build  our  own  snowhouses  for  field  use.* 
We  have  found  by  experience  that  an  ordinarily  adaptable  man 
can  learn  snowhouse-building  in  a  day. 

If  four  men  cooperate  in  the  building  of  a  snowhouse,  one 
usually  cuts  the  blocks,  a  second  carries  them,  a  third  is  inside  build- 
ing, and  the  fourth  follows  the  builder  around  and  chinks  in  r\ll  the 
crevices  between  the  blocks  with  soft  snow.  In  ten  minutes  the 
soft  !¥uow  in  the  crevices  has  become  harder  than  the  blocks  them- 
selves, 80  that  the  house,  although  fragile  in  process,  is  moderately 
strong  within  half  an  hour. 

When  the  snow  dome  has  been  otherwise  finished,  a  tunnel  is 
dug  Uirough  the  drift  into  the  house,  giving  a  sort  of  trap  door 
entrance  through  the  floor.  Most  Eskimos,  failing  to  imderstand 
certain  principles  of  thermodynamics,  use  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 

*  So  far  as  I  know,  llie  first  explorer  who  took  steps  to  have  his  men  learn 

snowhouse  building  was  Amundsen  at  King  William  I;:land.  Two  of  his  mm 
took  lessons  one  or  two  days,  but  the  expedition  does  not  oeem  later  to  have 
mde  me  of  iHiataver  akiil  they  acquired. 
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house.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  door  in  the  wall  is  open  and  if 
the  interior  of  the  bouse  is  being  ariiiicially  heated,  then  warm  air 
bmg  lighter  than  eold,  there  i^l  be  a  eontinual  current  of  heated 
air  going  out  through  the  upper  half  of  the  doorway,  and  a  cold 
current  from  outside  entering  along  the  floor.  If  the  door  is  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  or  a  little  below  it,  the  warm  air  from  the  house 
cannot  go  out  through  the  door,  even  with  the  door  open,  because 
warm  air  has  no  inclination  except  that  of  rising.  Similarly  cold 
air  cannot  come  in  through  the  door  in  the  floor  so  long  as  the  house 
above  is  filled  with  warmer  air,  for  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.  It  is  accordingly  never  necessary  to 
close  a  door  the  top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
house  or  lower,  and  we  leave  our  doors  always  open.  In  lieating 
the  house,  whether  by  blue-flame  korosene  stove,  se.-il-oil  lamp,  or 
the  bodies  and  breathing  of  people,  poisons  accumulate  and  venti- 
lation becomes  necessary.  So  we  have  a  ventilating  hole  in  the 
roof,  dependmg  m  diameter  on  conditions  of  external  temperature, 
abundance  of  fuel  and  on  whether  people  are  awiJce  or  asleep. 
The  cold  fresh  air  from  outside  then  wells  up  from  the  door  below 
into  the  house  as  fast  as  and  no  faster  than  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  hot  air  passing  out  of  the  ventilator  at  the  top. 

When  the  tunnel  and  door  have  been  excavated,  the  bedding  is 
passed  into  the  house,  and  a  layer  of  deerskins  with  the  hair  down 
is  spread  to  cover  the  entire  floor  except  just  where  tlie  cooking  is 
to  be  done.  Over  this  layer  we  spread  another  layer  of  skins  with 
the  hair  up.  The  reason  for  the  double  insulation  is  that  the 
interior  of  the  house  is  going  to  be  wanner  presently  and  people 
are  going  to  sit  around  on  the  floor  and  later  are  going  to  sleep 
on  it,  and  if  the  insulation  were  not  practically  perfect,  the  lieat 
from  the  cooking  and  from  tiic  bodie.-^  of  the  sleepers  would  pene- 
trate through  the  bedding  to  tlie  snow  underneath,  and  by  melting 
it  would  make  the  bedclothes  wet.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  outside,  and  consequently  of  the  snow  inside,  is  aero  Fah- 
raoJieit  or  lower,  a  double  layer  of  deerskins  will  prevent  any  thaw* 
ing  underneath  the  bed,  the  snow  there  remainmg  as  dry  as  sand 
in  a  desert. 

When  the  floor  has  been  covered  and  the  bedding,  cooking  gear, 
writing  materials  and  other  things  brought  in,  a  fire  is  lighted. 
The  end  to  be  gained  if  fuel  is  abundant  is  to  heat  the  house  until 
the  snow  in  roof  and  walls  begins  to  thaw.  If  the  fuel  allows  it  we 
sometimes  bring  Hie  temperature  temporarily  as  high  as  eighty 
degrees  Fahraoheit,  and  then  keep  feeling  of  roof  and  walls  to 
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watch  the  progress  of  thawing.  This,  of  course,  is  most  rapid  in 
the  roof  as  the  hut  air  accumulates  against  it,  and  usually  the  lowest 
tier  of  blodcs  near  the  floor  does  not  thaw  at  all  Thawing  pro- 
ceeds without  dripping,  becanae  diy  snow  is  the  best  sort  of  blotter 
and  soaks  the  water  into  itself  as  fast  as  it  forms.  When  the 
inner  layer  of  the  roof  has  become  properly  wet  with  the  thawing 
and  the  walls  damp  to  a  less  degree,  we  either  put  out  the  fire  or 
make  a  large  hole  in  the  roof,  or  both,  and  allow  the  house  to  freeze. 
This  glazes  it  on  the  inside  with  a  film  of  ice,  giving  it  far  greater 
strength,  with  the  further  advantage  that  if  you  rub  against  the 
glased  surface  scarcely  anything  will  adhere  to  your  clothing, 
while  from  the  dry  snow  before  the  glazing  takes  place  you  would 
get  your  shoulder  white,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow  perhaps  faUing 
on  the  bed. 

Now  the  house  is  so  strong  that  without  taking  special  care 
any  number  of  men  could  (  limb  on  top  of  it.  Polar  bears  may 
and  occasionally  do  walk  over  these  houses  and  I  have  never  known 
of  one  .breaking.  Their  strength,  however,  is  somewhat  the  same 
as  the  strength  of  an  eggshell,  and  while  th^  are  difficult  to  crush 
with  pressure,  they  are  easy  to  break  with  a  blow.  A  polar  bear 
has  no  trouble  in  getting  in  if  he  wants  to,  for  one  sweep  of  his 
paw  will  scratch  a  great  hole. 

If  the  house  was  built  at  fifty  below  zero,  each  block  in  the  wall 
was  of  that  temperature  and  contained  what  we  may  unscientifi- 
cally speak  of  as  a  great  deal  of  "latent  cold."  To  neutralize  this 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  a  considerable  time.  Snow  is  so  nearly  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  that  when  the  "latent  cold"  has  once  been  neutralized,  the 
heat  of  our  bodies  keeps  the  temperature  well  above  the  freezing 
point  even  with  the  hole  in  the  roof  open  for  ventilation.  But  if 
the  weather  gets  a  little  warmer  than  when  we  made  camp,  our 
body  heat  may  be  too  great  or  the  cooking  may  raise  the  tem- 
perature high,  and  the  roof  will  begin  to  melt.  This  we  take  not 
so  much  as  a  sign  that  the  house  is  too  warm  as  that  the  roof  is 
too  thick,  so  we  send  a  man  out  with  a  knife  to  shave  it  thinner, 
perhaps  from  four  down  to  two  inches,  giving  the  cold  from  outside 
a  chance  to  p*  nf  tr:itc  and  ncutmlizc  the  heat  from  within,  stopping 
the  thawing.  It  may  happen  the  next  day  that  the  weather  turns 
colder  again,  and  in  that  ca>e  hoar  frost  begins  to  form  on  the 
roof  and  drops  in  the  form  of  suowllakes  on  the  bed.  That  is  a 
sign  that  the  roof  is  now  too  thin  and  a  man  goes  out  with  a 
shovel  and  piles  on  enough  soft  snow  to  blanket  it. 
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Two  hours  after  building  is  begun  the  dogs  have  been  unhar- 
nessed, each  tied  in  his  place  and  fed,  everything  outside  has  been 
made  snug  for  the  night,  and  every  man  is  comfortably  inside  the 
snowhousc,  eating  a  warm  supper.  With  a  fooling  of  security  that 
in  the  early  part  of  our  sea  exploration  was  based  merely  on  con- 
fidence In  our  theorieB  but  later  came  to  rest  an.  esperienee  as  well, 
we  customarily  eat  after  supper  burning  merrily  the  keroBene  or 
seal  oil,  firm  in  the  faith  that  to-morrow  would  provide  fuel  no  less 
than  food.  This  explains  any  seeming  inconsistency  between  our 
accounts  of  warmth  and  well-being  and  the  stories  of  others  who, 
like  us,  have  used  snowhouses  but  have  found  them  cold  and  com- 
fortless. They  were  on  fuel  rations  and  we  were  not.  It  was  the 
economizing  of  fuel  rather  than  the  severity  of  the  climate  or  the 
madequacy  of  the  housing  that  kept  them  cold.  In  many  a  well- 
appointed  house  in  our  civilised  lands  people  have  shiveied  ui  the 
last  few  years  because  they  were  on  an  allowance  of  fuel.  It  may 
well  upset  traditional  ideas  of  the  Arctic  and  of  exploration  to 
realize  that  when  Europeans  and  Americans  in  the  winter  of  1917-18 
were  wrapped  in  rugs  before  a  coal-less  grate  or  by  a  chilled  radiator, 
our  men  were  sitting  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  warm  and  comfortable, 
UI  snowhouses  built  on  the  floating  ice  of  the  polar  sea. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  repeating  and  most  of  my  oompanioDS 
agree  that  hardships  are  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  arctic  explorer.  On  the  sea  ice,  of  course,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  cake  on  which  you  stand  may  break  up.  It  is 
also  true  that  most  of  us  prefer  other  food  to  .»^eal  meat,  but  all 
of  ua  who  have  spent  more  than  a  year  "living  off  the  country" 
are  quite  of  the  Eskimo  opmion  that  there  is  no  food  anywhere 
better  tiian  caribou  meat;  and  if  you  have  any  experience  in  tiie 
life  of  a  hunter  you  will  realize  that  in  the  winter  when  we  are 
hunting  on  some  such  land  as  Banks  Island  and  when  we  sit  in 
these  warm  houses,  feasting  with  keen  appetites  on  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  boiled  caribou  ribs,  we  have  all  the  creature  comforts. 
What  we  lack,  if  we  feel  any  lack  at  all,  will  be  the  presence  of 
friends  far  away,  or  the  chance  to  hear  good  music.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  true  that  to-dsy  in  the  movie-infested  city  I  long  for  more 
snowhouse  evenings  after  caribou  hunts  as  I  never  in  the  North 
longed  for  chibe  or  concerts  or  orange  groves.  And  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  myself.  The  men  who  have  hunted  with  me  are  nearly 
all  of  the  game  mind.  They  are  either  in  the  North  now,  on  the 
way  back  there  by  whaling  ship,  or  eating  their  hearts  out  because 
they  cannot  go. 
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It  is  Dot  possible  to  give  to  the  wonderful  dogs  too  much  credit 
for  any  suooeas  on  this  journey.  The  day  of  April  17th,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  still  hauling  over  two  hundred  pounds  each.  The 
snow  was  firm  but  rough,  and  the  sled  was  continually  going  up 

and  down  over  hard  drifts.  There  were  also  pressure-ridges  to 
cross,  though  none  bad  rnonq:li  to  nerc?sit:ite  the  pickaxe.  It  is 
true  that  the  dogs  alone  could  nut  have  taken  the  sled  over  some 
of  the  ridges,  but  it  was  only  there  that  the  men  did  the  least  bit 
to  help.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  were  running  beside  the  sled, 
oonunonl^  with  hands  resting  on  it,  and  I  was  running  ahead.  We 
made  that  day  an  average  of  nearly  four  miles  an  hour,  which 
meant  a  speed  of  over  five  miles  on  the  level  stretches. 

Although  the  dogs  themselves  were  excellent,  part  of  this  superi- 
ority was  due  to  the  harnessing.  When  dogs  are  harnessed  fan- 
wise  as  they  are  in  Greenland  and  as  they  have  been  by  many 
explorers,  it  is  only,  as  I  have  said,  the  dog  lu  the  middle  of  the 
team  that  can  pull  straight  ahead;  the  others  pull  at  considerable 
angles  with  the  course  of  travel,  so  that  a  part  of  their  force  is  lost 
This  in  some  measure  explains  why  it  is  tiiat  few  explorers  have 
been  able  to  haul  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  dog,  which 
is  less  than  half  of  what  ours  hauled  But  I  believe  the  main  supe- 
riority was  in  the  breed. 

In  eleven  years  of  experience  in  the  Arctic  I  have  used  dogs  of 
all  sorts.  Some  were  brought  from  Greenland  by  Amundsen  on  his 
Ojoa  voyage  of  1904-06  and  left  by  him  near  the  Mackensie  delta, 
where  I  used  them.  We  have  also  at  different  times  had  a  hundred 
or  more  Eskimo  dogs  from  the  district  around  Victoria  Island, 
where  this  dopi  is  presumably  as  pure  as  he  is  anywhere  in  the 
world,  for  there  the  people  and  consequently  the  dogs  have  been 
least  in  toucli  with  tlie  outside  world.  We  have  also  used  several 
hundred  dogs  of  mixed  Eskimo  descent  from  the  Mackenzie  district 
and  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  where  the  dogs  as  well  as  the  Es- 
kimos themselves  have  been  subject  to  outside  contact  for  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  years.  We  have  had  a  few  Siberian  dogs  and 
about  fifty  of  the  type  most  favored  for  driving  by  the  miners  around 
Nome,  Alaska.  On  tlie  basis  of  our  experience  with  all  these  va- 
rieties we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  whole  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  Eskimo  dog. 

For  one  thing,  the  Eskimo  dog  is  too  small.  Those  we  have 
had  ran  in  weight  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds,  and  to  haul  such  a 
load  as  our  six  dogs  were  carrying  would  need  at  least  nine  of  the 
best  Eskimo  dogs.  The  disadvantage  of  having 
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six  is  plain.  There  is  the  trouble  of  harnessing  three  more  in  the 
morning  and  of  unhnmessing,  tyinj;  and  feeding  them  in  the  evening. 
True,  a  bigger  dog  needs  a  little  more  food,  but  six  dogs  weighing 
120  pounds  each  will  do  well  on  less  food  than  is  necessary  for 
nine  dogs  averaging  70  poiindfl.  Incidentally  I  will  point  out  here 
that  much  dissatisfaction  with  big  dogs  when  used  among  smallw 
dogs  rises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  given  a  standard  ration,  each 
one  getting  a  pound  or  a  pomid  and  a  quarter  of  food.  If  this 
goep  on  for  days  or  weeks,  eventually  the  seventy-pound  dog  will 
be  in  lull  strength  when  the  bigger  dog  has  become  weak  from  star- 
vation. Any  intelligent  white  man  ran  see  why  a  big  dog  needs 
more  food  than  a  small  one  and  can  appreciate  how  he  is  going 
to  get  full  value  fmr  the  esEtra  food.  But  eveiy  Eskimo  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  says  that  just  as  small  men  eat  as 
much  as  big  men,  so  small  dogs  should  have  as  much  food  as  big 
d<^,  and  Eskimo  opinion  is  almost  universally  against  the  big  dog, 
since  he  will  not  keep  fat  on  a  ration  th;it  suffices  a  small  one.  An- 
other great  advantage  of  the  big  dog  is  that  when  after  several 
months  on  sea  ice  we  eventually  land  on  some  island,  we  have  to 
cache  our  sleds  and  continue  with  pack  dogs.  Here  I  have  found 
that  siie  is  of  special  importance.  Not  only  will  the  bigger  dog 
carry  a  heavier  load,  but  he  carries  it  higher  above  the  ground. 
A  small  dog  will  drag  his  pack  through  water  when  a  bigger  dog 
carries  it  hi<rh  and  dr>'. 

Our  big  dogs  have  not  bet  n  of  any  one  breed.  Some  have  been 
half  Eskimo  and  half  St.  Bernard;  others  have  been  half  mastiff, 
and  some  appear  to  have  a  considerable  admixture  of  wolf.  Just 
as  with  men,  the  excellence  of  dogs  is  largely  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. Here,  next  to  his  site,  lies  our  grievance  agamst  the  E^imo 
dog.  When  he  is  fat  and  well  cared  for  he  works  with  a  great  deal 
of  spirit,  a  sort  of  boyish  exuberance.  But  as  the  boy  has  not  the 
stamina  of  the  man  and  wants  to  rest  when  he  gets  tired,  so  the 
Eskimo  dog  stops  pulling  when  he  feels  like  it.  The  white  man's 
dog,  in  many  cases  at  least,  has  character,  or  what  corresponds  to 
it.  He  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  duty,  and  especially  if  he  is  well 
treated  will  continue  working  hard  though  his  stomach  be  empty 
and  his  legs  tired.  When  the  Eskimo  dog  is  tired  you  will  have 
to  resort  to  the  whip.  This  to  me  is  always  disagreeable.  It  is 
also  ray  experience  that  you  can  no  more  get  the  best  work  out  of 
a  dog  team  by  whippinp;  them  than  a  slave  owner  could  get  the 
best  service  out  of  enslaved  men  by  inhumane  treatment.  I  have 
seldom  seen  an  Eskimo  dog  that  will  pull  well  the  second  day  with- 
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out  food,  but  I  have  seen  half-breed  St.  Bernards  who  would  pull, 
perhaps  not  with  the  same  strength,  for  that  would  be  impossible, 
but  with  the  same  williugness  day  after  day  while  their  strength 
lasted  In  our  last  five  yean'  work  we  never  lost  a  dog  from 
hunger,  and  some  of  our  dogs  were  never  without  food  long  enough 
to  affect  their  willingness  to  work.  The  Eskimo  dogs  that  had  to 
meet  the  trial  proved  mostly  quitters  and  needed  a  whip  the 
second  food  less  day. 

The  Eskimo  dog  has  one  advantage  in  the  soundness  of  his 
feet,  and  another  in  his  good  fur.  Certain  kinds  of  white  men's 
dogs  have  even  better  fur,  but  I  know  none  that  have  feet  as  sound, 
or  at  least  as  little  affected  by  adverse  polar  conditions.  It  is  in 
this  soundness  of  the  feet  that  half  Eskimo  blood  gives  the  chief 
advantage  above  the  pure  bred  St  Bemardi  whose  fiir  also  needs 
improvement. 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  ice  crushes  of  our  experience  hap- 
pened in  our  path  on  April  18th.  A  floe  to  the  north  was  moving 
east  with  reference  to  ours  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  feet  per 
minute.  There  was  such  force  behind  the  two  floes  that  althoui^ 
the  ice  was  over  six  feet  thick,  their  relative  speed  seemed  undimin« 
ished  even  by  their  grinding  against  each  other  with  a  force  that 
piled  up  a  hiip;c  ridge.  The  ice  buckled  and  bent  for  several  hun- 
dred yards,  but  the  ridge  was  on  one  side  of  us,  and  we  were  con- 
veniently able  to  retreat.  TYw  toppling  ice  cakes  sounded  at  half  a 
mile  like  a  cannonade  heard  over  a  stormy  surf  on  a  rockbound 
coast.  The  surf-like  noise  was  the  actual  grinding  of  the  edges 
where  the  ice  was  being  powdered  rather  than  broken.  There  was, 
too,  a  high-pitched  screeching,  like  the  noise  of  a  siren,  when  a 
tongue  of  six-foot  ice  from  one  floe  was  forced  over  the  surface 
of  the  other.  The  pressure  ceased  in  about  two  hours,  when  we 
crossed  the  newly-formed  ridge  and  proceeded  on  our  way. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  traveling  in  a  direction  a  little  west 
of  north.  But  frequent  obser\'ations  for  longitude  showed  that 
our  course  was  a  little  east  of  north,  which  had  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  eastward  motion  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea.  By  the 
20th  we  were  entering  a  region  of  less  and  less  game.  We  saw 
only  about  one  polar  bear  track  every  twenty  miles,  and  these 
tracks  were  mostly  a  month  or  two  old.  The  scars  on  the  ice  show- 
ing the  preaeuce  of  seals  the  previous  autumn  became  fewer,  and 
we  never  saw  any  seals  in  the  leads,  although  we  occasiooally 
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stopped  to  watch  for  them  an  hour  at  a  time.  This  was  discon- 
certing and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  concern.  With  the  decrease  in 
game  signs  there  came  back  to  our  memories  with  increasing  weight 
the  statements  of  the  Eskimos  on  shore  that  we  would  find  no  seals 
at  a  great  distance  from  land,  and  the  arguments  by  which  our 
whaler  friends  had  bolstered  up  these  views  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Eskimos.  There  came  to  mind  with  increasing  force  the 
dicta  of  geographers  and  explorers  summarised  in  encyclopsedias  and 
reiterated  in  everj^  polar  book,  **the  polar  ocean  without  life."  I 
had  answered  their  arguments  readily  enough  on  shore,  but  was  our 
verbal  logic  to  be  disproved  by  the  superior  logic  of  events?  My 
diary  shows  that  our  faith  was  at  times  shaken,  though  never  badly 
enough  forus  to  talk  eeriouBlsr  of  turning  back. 

My  companions  were  as  eager  as  I  to  make  a  suooees  of  the 
journey,  and  what  worried  us  more  than  scarcity  of  game  signs 
was  the  implacable  advance  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  was  get- 
ting perceptibly  higher  each  day  and  there  was  no  longer  any  dark- 
ness at  night.  The  temperature  still  kept  mercifully  well  below 
zero,  but  we  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  days  until  the  wind 
would  change  to  the  east  and  the  first  thaw  of  spring  be  upon  us. 
Accordingly  we  said  little  of  the  danger  of  running  out  of  food 
and  much  of  the  necessity  of  hurrsring  on,  but  most  frequent  were 
the  remarks  on  our  misfortune  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  start 
the  journey  a  month  earlier.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  no 
use  cry  ing  o\  er  spilt  milk,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  human  than  to  do  so. 

The  scarcity  of  game  signs  would  have  troubled  us  less  had  we 
had  that  understand^  of  tiie  polar  sea  whidi  we  acquired  during 
the  next  five  years.  We  now  know  what  we  then  but  believed 
upon  reasoning  with  which  the  authorities  disagreed,  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  seals  has  nothing  to  do  witii  latitude  as 
such,  but  mainly  with  the  mobility  of  the  ice.  In  any  region  where 
we  ha\  e  violent  ice  movement  and  consequently  much  open  water, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  seals.  Food  they  can  find  everywhere 
in  the  ocean  but  in  certain  places  they  lack  the  easy  opportunity 
to  come  up  and  breathe.  During  the  summer  they  oongregate  in 
regions  of  open  water,  deserting  those  where  the  ice  lies  approxi- 
mately unbroken.  Then  in  the  autumn  when  young  ice  forms  they 
make  for  themselves  breathing  holes  which  they  use  all  winter. 
If  this  young  ice  remain?  stationary  the  seal  remains  stationary 
with  it.  If  it  floats  in  any  direction  he  travels  along,  for  his  life 
depends  upon  bis  never  going  far  from  his  breathing  hole  so  long 
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as  the  ice  around  it  remains  unbroken.  If  it  does  break  and  if 
leads  are  formed  he  may  do  a  certain  amount  of  winter  traveling, 
but  this  traveling  ceases  when  the  first  hard  frost  forms  new  ice 
over  the  leads,  which  when  open  are  the  routes  of  travel. 

From  tiie  point  of  view  of  seal  life  there  arc  in  the  polar  ocean 
certain  desert  areas.  They  are  caused  by  the  sluggishness  or  ab- 
sence of  rurrrnts,  just  as  deserts  on  hind  are  caused  by  hick  of 
rainfall  aiici  porousness  of  the  soil.  And  just  as  land  deserts  are 
restricted  in  area,  so  are  the  ocean  deserts.  The  experienced  over- 
land traveler  crossing  a  new  continent  would  know  when  he  was 
entering  a  desert.  It  would  then  be  a  matter  of  judgment  whether 
he  was  to  turn  back  and  give  up  his  journey  or  whether  he  should 
attempt  skirting  the  desert  or  making  a  dash  across  it.  So  it  is 
when  the  ice  traveler  who  depends  on  game  for  subsistence  comes 
to  one  of  these  sea  deserts.  The  signs  are  in  the  thickness  and 
evident  age  of  t!ie  ice,  in  the  fewness  of  the  leads  and  of  other 
signs  of  motion,  and  in  the  absence  of  traces  of  seals  on  such  patches 
of  young  ice  a:3  may  be  visible.  Just  as  there  are  on  land  and  and 
semi-arid  areas,  so  there  are  at  sea  regions  of  scarcity  of  seals  and 
rsfpons  of  their  nearly  complete  absence.  But  just  as  on  land  a 
semi-arid  belt  with  scant  vegetation  may  be  but  the  introduction 
to  a  real  desert,  so  the  area  of  scarce  animal  life  into  which  we 
were  entering  might  merge  later  into  another  of  total  barrenness. 

With  summer  imminent  we  all  felt  that  speed  was  the  main 
consideration,  botli  for  success  and  safety.  Our  loads  were  getting 
lighter  as  the  supply  of  food  grew  smaller.  But  instead  of  restrict- 
ing our  rations  and  tightening  our  belts  we  used  to  eat  three  full 
meals  a  day,  and  we  fed  the  dogs  almost  to  surfeit,  with  the  idea 
that  the  more  quickly  the  loads  were  lightened  the  greater  our 
speed  would  be.  We  should  really  have  thrown  away  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  of  food  at  the  start,  but  we  never  had  quite  the 
strength  of  mind  to  do  that.  For  one  thing,  the  chocolate  and 
malted  milk  were  as  yet  more  palatable  to  my  companions  than 
the  less  familiar  seal  meat.  We  pampered  ourselves  in  disregpard  of 
good  judgment  and  lightened  tiie  loads  no  faster  than  much  feecUng 
by  nu  n  and  dogs  could  do  it. 

We  were  making  a  new  departure  in  polar  expknatioD,  not  only 
in  intending  to  live  by  hunting  when  the  food  was  gone  but  also 
in  gormandizing  while  yet  we  had  food.  We  were  traveling  over  ice 
that  floated  over  an  unknown  ocean,  away  from  all  known  lands 
and  without  any  micution  of  turning  back  soon.  I  think  1  have 
read  nearly  all  north  polar  literature  and  I  never  read  of  any  party 
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that  under  such  circumstances  would  not  have  tightened  their  belts 
and  saved  even,-  scrap  of  food.  I  said  so  exultantly  to  my  com- 
panions and  Storkerson  helped  me  exult,  for  he  iiad  lived  by  hunting 
for  years  and  bad  acquired  the  hunter's  temperament.  But  Ule  had 
more  misghringiB  than  he  ofwned  up  to. 

By  April  i^rd  In  latitude  75^  15^  N.  we  had  entered  an  ice  area 
of  a  new  sort.  Up  to  this  time  every  visible  lead  had  grven  evi- 
dence of  much  lateral  motion;  that  is,  the  floe  on  one  side  had 
evidently  been  mo\  ing  cast  or  west  with  reference  to  the  floe  on 
the  other  side.  But  here  we  came  to  leads  which  had  been  openmg 
and  closing  at  intervals  all  winter  without  any  lateral  motion. 
There  woiikl  be  a  belt  of  three  or  four-foot  ice  formed  a  little  after 
Christmaa;  then  might  come  a  belt  of  fifteen  or  twenty-inch  ice 
formed  a  month  or  80  ago,  and  in  the  center  of  the  lead  five  or 
eight-inch  ice  not  more  than  a  week  old.  A  lead  of  three  such 
belts  evidently  had  opened  only  three  times  during  the  winter,  but 
there  were  others  which  showed  they  had  oi)ened  half  a  dozen 
times  or  more.  But  whether  in  four- foot  ice  or  eighteen-inch  ice, 
the  break  when  the  lead  had  opened  had  never  been  a  straight  line, 
little  projections  and  peninsulas  on  one  side  corresponded  to  inden- 
tations and  bays  on  the  other  side,  and  when  we  found  that,  we 
knew  the  ice  movement  had  been  a  simple  opening  where  the  sides 
of  ^e  crack  had  withdrawn  «tr:ii<^ht  away  from  each  other  without 
the  lateral  motion  common  inshore.  In  otlicr  words,  this  ice  was 
either  not  drifting  at  all,  or  the  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  leads 
were  drifting  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  speed. 

For  the  present  we  had  lijj^t  northwest  bieeses  and  our  sextant 
observations  showed  we  were  drifting  each  day  a  very  little  to 
the  east.  But  as  we  knew  that  Banks  Island  was  to  the  east  and 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  we  believed  this  slight  drift  due  to 
nothing  but  the  crushing  and  buckling  of  the  ice  against  the  Banks 
Island  coast.* 

Up  to  April  25tb  we  bad  been  traveling  daytimes  and  sleeping 

*We  now  believe  that,  for  a  reason  unknown,  there  is  an  eddy  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea.  We  know  from  observation  that  at  certain  seasons  there  is 
a  westward  movement  of  the  ice  along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.  It  carried 
the  Karluk  a  thousand  miles  iu  fmir  months,  from  Camden  Bay.  Alaska,  to 
Wntngel  Island.  This  westward  current  seems  but  the  continuation  of  a 
Mothward  cumnt  we  have  obaeired  on  eveiy  occaaon  west  of  Banks  Iriand 
and  Prince  Patrick  Island.  We  suppose  there  is  a  corresponding  eastward 
current  offshore  north  of  Alaska.  Three  himtlred  miles  or  more  north  of 
Alaska  the  current  is  eaa^  we  thmk,  bending  south  at  Priaoe  Pkitridc  Uand 
and  west  when  it  coDiea  near  the  mainland.  A  gluioe  at  the  map  will  make 
this  clear. 
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at  night,  but  on  this  date  we  changed  to  night  travel.  The  season 
was  too  hite  for  snowhouses  and  the  light  at  night  was  suflBcient 
for  traveling.  Although  my  diary  contains  almost  every  day  some 
expression  of  thankfulness  that  the  cold  weather  and  westerly  winds 
were  continiiing,  the  temperature  at  noon  had  become  such  that 
tDxm  was  melting  on  any  dark  surface,  though  it  might  be  below 
fero  in  the  shade.  We  could  now  take  sotid  comfort  in  our  day- 
time camps,  for  the  tents  which  kept  the  wind  off  let  the  bright 
sunshine  through  and  heated  the  interior — even,  once  or  twice,  to 
an  undesirable  warmth.  And  we  no  longer  had  to  take  pains  to 
keep  our  clothing  dry,  for  by  camping  in  the  morning  we  could 
hang  damp  garmenta  in  the  sun  and  get  them  dried  before  evening. 
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WE  BUBN  TU£  LAST  BBIOGE  BEHIND  US 

THE  difltfioce  covered  April  26th  was  twenty-four  mileB,  a  good 
day  with  a  bad  ending,  for  towards  camping  time  the  wind 
made  the  dreaded  shift  to  the  east,  with  fog  and  a  light  fall  of 
enow.  This  meant  probably  drifting  west,  so  that  if  we  desired  to 
travel  east  we  should  meet  leads  of  open  water  running  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  distant  coasts  of  Banks  and  Prince  Patrick 
Iblaads,  and  making  a  landing  on  either  of  them  more  difficult. 

Now  that  the  east  wind  was  upon  us  the  temperature  rose,  and 
tb»  leads  formed  by  the  ice  motion  refused  to  freeie  over.  When 
the  temperature  is  twenty  or  forty  degrees  below  lero,  as  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  the  opening  of  a  lead  is  not  a  serious  matter.  It 
may  stop  you  one  day,  but  the  next  it  has  been  bridged  and  you 
can  cross  it  if  it  happens  to  lie  athwart  your  course.  Occasionally 
luck  is  sucli  that  it  lies  ahnost  in  the  direction  you  are  going.  In 
that  case  the  iee  traveler  can  have  no  better  fortune  than  to  meet 
with  a  lead.  If  he  finds  it  already  frosen  over,  it  is  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  the  woods  upon  a  paved  road,  and  if  it  is  still  open  . 
he  knows  that  a  little  wait  and  a  night's  encampment  will  convert 
it  into  a  boulevard  for  fast  and  easy  traveling  next  day.  But  at 
the  end  of  April,  even  though  the  lead  may  be  running  in  your 
direction  and  though  it  may  be  a  week  old  and  the  ice  six  or  ten 
inches  thick,  still,  it  is  so  soft  and  treacherous  from  the  weakness 
of  the  frost  that  it  does  not  form  a  safe  road  and  a  bridge  of  older 
ice  must  be  found. 

A  daj  with  the  east  wind  as  well  as  our  theoretical  knowledge 
of  ice  conditions  decided  us  at  this  point  to  alter  our  course.  We 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  north  latitude  73°  and  west  longitude  141°. 
With  a  week  or  two  more  of  cold  weather  (or,  as  we  used  to  say 
"Had  we  started  two  weeks  earlier")  we  could  have  kept  on  north 
for  two  degrees  of  latitude  and  then  turned  east  for  a  landing  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  But  clearly  the 
season  was  too  late  for  that.  So  we  decided  to  take  roughly  a  great 
circle  course  for  Cape  Alfred,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Banks 
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Island.  At  the  time  of  turning  east  we  had  on  hand  147  pounds 
of  man  food  and  74  pounds  of  dog  food,  which  meant  provisions 
for  men  for  about  fifteen  days  and  for  dogs  for  about  ten  days. 

Under  date  of  April  26th  I  wrote  under  the  caption  "Plans"  the 
longest  diary  entry  of  the  whole  trip.  This  was  because  we  had 
come  in  a  sense  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  We  were  two  hundred 
miles  from  Alaska,  we  had  provisions  for  two  weeks  only,  and  the 
signs  of  game  were  getting  fewer  every  day.  Without  having  ex- 
actly lost  faith  in  the  presence  of  seals  in  ever\''  part  of  the  Arctic, 
my  men  were  becoming  a  little  dubious  about  it.  We  had  been 
drifting  before  light  northwesterly  airs,  but  now  we  were  encamped 
on  a  solid  floe  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  the  east  wind.  If  it 
drifted  ns  west  with  great  rapidity  I  should  have  turned  reluctantly 
towards  Alaska,  for  a  westward  drift  would  mean  a  great  deal 
of  open  water  between  us  and  Banks  Island.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  we  not  drift  materially  to  the  west  we  had  in  this  a  ?ip:n 
that  the  ice  was  fairly  continuous  from  us  to  Banks  Island  wlicre 
we  might  hope  for  a  landing.  The  north  coast  of  Alaska  is  known 
to  be  subject  in  spring  to  violent  ice  movement  and  the  current 
is  considered  to  be  prevailingly  westward.  I  tiioughi  then  and  still 
think  that  any  attempt  to  land  in  May  or  June  on  the  north  coast 
of  Alaska  with  a  sledge  party  coming  from  the  Beaufort  Sea  has 
the  imminent  hazard  of  being  swept  by  the  current  west  beyond 
Alaska  into  the  ocean  north  of  Bering  Straits. 

When  I  am  lost  in  a  storm,  or  when  I  am  in  doubt  of  any 
kind,  I  frequently  find  that  my  feelings,  or  so-called  "instincts,"' 
are  in  conflict  with  deliberate  reason,  and  I  have  invariably  found 
that  the  "instincts"  are  unreliable.  I  may  have  the  strongest  feel- 
ing, which  almost  amounts  to  a  conviction,  that  my  camp  lies  in 
a  certain  direction,  for  example,  when  a  careful  review  of  circum- 
stances shows  that  it  really  oup;lit  to  lie  in  another.  I  confess  that 
I  now  had  similarly,  in  common  with  the  me  n,  ihe  feeling  that 
our  safety  lay  in  returning  over  the  known  route  tu  Alaska,  but 
all  available  facts  indicated  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  the 
most  hasardous  course.  To  the  south  lay  known  dangers  but  to 
the  east  we  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  conditions,  and  by  ele- 
mentary reasoning  the  chances  were  at  least  even  that  the  condi- 
tions towards  Banks  Island  of  which  we  knew  nothing  would  be  as 
good  as  the  conditions  to  the  south,  which  we  knew  to  be  bad. 

My  companions  were  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown.  They  pointed  out  that  we  knew  that  the  scaling 
to  the  south  was  good,  while  ii  might  easily  be  bad  to  the  east. 
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They  said  that  were  wo  to  land  on  Alaska  we  should  find  a  settled 
coast,  but  tiiat  m  Banks  Island  we  had  an  uninhabited  country 
where  game  sii^t  be  scarce;  moreover,  our  ships  were  to  the  south, 
and  were  we  to  return  to  them  we  could  sail  north  to  Banks  Island 
during  the  coming  sunmier.  Now  as  to  sailing  to  Banks  Island  in 
ships,  my  objection  was  that  we  should  be  compelled  by  the  ice  to 
skirt  the  mainland  coast  part  of  the  way,  or  at  the  best  make  a 
diagonal  course  from  Ilcrschel  Island  to  Cape  Kellett.  In  doing 
this  we  should  be  sailing  through  waters  that  have  been  sailed  by 
whalers  since  1889,  while  our  ice  journey  along  the  great  circle 
course  to  Cape  Alfred  would  take  us  through  territory  unsailable 
and  unknown.  Esqiloration  of  unknown  territory  was  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  was  the  main  duty  assigned  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  all  considerations  were  outweighed  by  the  dangers  of  return 
to  Alaska.  I  believe  the  chances  are  at  least  three  in  four  that  any 
party  attempting  this  late  in  the  month  of  May  from  a  distance 
to  seaward  as  great  as  ours  would  be  swept  to  the  west  beyond  Point 
Barrow.  If  th^  were  on  a  solid  ice  floe  they  might  survive  the 
summer  in  the  ocean  east  of  Wrangel  Island,  but  that  also  is  an 
explored  area  and  the  summer  would  be  wasted.  If  the  floe  were 
to  pet  into  the  open  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Hope,  wave  action 
might  break  it  into  fragments,  with  the  probability  if  not  certainty 
of  a  tragic  ending.  This  view  has  been  strengthened,  so  far  as 
the  year  1914  was  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  all  whalers  and  Es- 
kimos on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  have  told  me  that  that  season 
proved  an  especially  open  one  and  that  the  inshore  ice  during  the 
spring  was  in  continual  rapid  westward  motion.  This  indeed  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  doatli  was  so  universally  assumed  among 
them.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  our  having  gone 
to  Banks  Island,  but  felt  sure  we  would  attempt  a  landing  on  the 
Alaska  coast.  Conditions  there  being  exceedingly  bad,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  we  had  either  been  lost  in  some  hasardous  traverse 
over  ice  made  rotten  by  the  spring  thaws,  or  been  drifted  into  the 
sea  west  of  Barrow.* 

*This  opinion  was  ^veik  iddted  wdght  by  Captain  Pedersen,  who  upon 
his  fftnrn  to  San  Francisco  gave  out  a  newspaper  interview  in  which,  after 
cornpliuuntary  references  to  our  ability  to  live  by  hunting,  he  said  that  our 
only  chance  of  survival  was  tliat  we  might  in  the  following  autumn  or  spring 
be  able  to  make  a  landing  on  Wrangel  Island,  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
or  some  other  part  of  northeastern  Siberia.  This  opinion  of  an  ice  master 
who  knows  more  than  any  one  else  about  sea  conditions  north  of  Alaska  as 
encountered  by  whaling  ships,  became  the  chief  reason  why  the  eves  of  those 
friends  who  still  had  hope  of  our  being  alhre  wen  tuniad  thousands  of 
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It  was  a  bit  hard  for  me  to  persuade  the  men  to  continue 
towards  Banks  Island.  Storkerson  was  used  to  living  on  meat,  and 
that  part  of  our  future  did  not  worry  him,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Ole,  who  had  the  dread  of  a  meat  diet  eomman  to  thoee  who 
have  Dot  tried  it.  But  when  their  minds  were  made  up  to  take  the 
risk  th^  became  wholly  enthufdastic  for  the  plan  and  energetic  in 
carrying  it  out. 

Thi?  is  a  proper  place  for  a  tribute  to  those  qualities  which  made 
my  companions  ideal  comrades  under  difficult  conditions,  but  as 
the  qualities  themselves  appear  constantly  in  this  narrative  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  tnbute  more  direct,  for  it  would  be  certain  to  fall 
short  of  my  feelings  and  desireB. 


For  the  first  few  days  after  tumbg  towards  Cape  Alfred  we 
found  good  level  ice,  and  the  leads  all  proved  to  have  crossing 

places  so  that  we  were  able  to  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
miles  per  day.  The  night  between  May  2nd  and  May  3rd  we  had 
the  midnight  sun  for  the  fir^t  time.  No  more  than  a  third  of  it 
went  that  night  below  the  ice  horizon. 

The  first  ten  days  of  May  were  a  period  of  anxiety.  The  sun 
was  rising  mercilessly  higher  and  higher  and  we  struggled  towards 
Banks  Island  with  the  fear  of  summer  upon  us.  Kerosene  gave 
out  May  5th,  but  we  saw  no  seals  in  any  of  the  leads  and  dared  not 
wait  and  watch  for  them,  for  every  hour  was  precious.  When  we 
wanted  something  to  cook  with,  necessity  invented  it.  As  part  of 
our  bedding  we  carried  two  grizzly  bear  skins,  and  we  had  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  long  hair  of  the  skins  proved  effective,  though  scarcely 
fragrant,  and  half  a  pelt  was  enough  to  took  the  mculs  for  a  day. 
After  a  long  period  of  gorging  ourselves  to  lighten  our  loads,  we 
now  found  tiie  sled  nearly  empty  and  went  on  half  rations  for  the 
only  time  <m  the  whole  expedition.  This  abstemiousness  resulted 
&om  our  unwillingness  to  stop  and  himt,  for  we  were  now  sure  that 
the  warm  weather  was  going  to  make  it  difficult  to  reach  Banks 
Island,  and  were  even  beginning  to  fear  it  might  make  a  landing 
before  next  fall  impossible.  This,  in  turn,  would  result  in  our  miss- 
ing the  Star  at  the  Norway  Island  rendezvous.   The  dogs  were  on 

miles  farther  west  than  the  point  at  which  my  written  word  had  said  we 
would  make  our  landing.  It  is  interesting  to  me,  though  scarcely  flattering, 
that  1  have  found  among  hundredi  of  oditoriais  and  thousands  of  news 
stories  from  the  daily  papers,  not  one  opinion  to  the  effect  that  we  ahould 
be  found  wiicre  1  had  said  the  ^iorth  Star  was  to  look  for  us. 
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half  rations,  too,  for  the  same  dread  of  summer  weather  which  pre- 
vented our  Btoppmg  to  hunt  seals  for  ourselves  prevented  our  hunt- 
ing  seab  lor  them. 

1  find  from  reading  my  duiy  that  this  period  was  more  amdooB 
than  I  now  realize.  Our  faith  was  really  firm  but,  like  some  of  the 
believers  of  old,  we  had  an  occasional  hour  of  doubt.  The  theory 
was  mine,  so  I  felt  more  free  than  either  of  my  companions  to 
criticize  it,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  march 
I  wrote  down  that  it  was  possible  after  all  that  Eskimos  and  whalers 
and  polar  explorers  were  right  and  that  food  might  prove  scarce 
on  the  Arctic  ice.  We  were  passing  open  lead  after  open  lead 
without  the  sight  of  a  seal;  though  I  reminded  myself  that  in  some 
of  the  best  sealing  waters  of  northern  Alaska  I  had  spent  days  and 
often  weeks  watchin^^  beside  open  water  without  seeing  a  seal,  and 
then  one  morning  I  would  come  down  to  the  water  to  find  a  dozen 
swimming  about  within  gunshot.  I  hoped  and  expected  that  it 
would  prove  so  agam  whenever  we  should  be  forced  at  last  to  stop 
for  huntmg. 

Besidee  the  advancing  summer  we  had  a  second  argument  for 
traveling  fast  towards  Banks  Island.  This  was  that  Eskimos, 
whalers  and  explorers  alike  believed  seals  to  be  more  common  in 
the  vicinit}'-  of  land  than  in  the  deep  waters  far  offshore.  If  this 
were  true,  the  nearer  we  got  to  Banks  island  the  better  the  chances 
would  be  of  getting  food  when  provisions  ran  out. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  being  on  short  rations,  i  find  several 
diary  notes  on  the  comparative  excellence  of  various  kinds  of  food. 
We  had  with  us  pemmican,  bacon,  batter,  peameal,  rice,  chocolate, 
and  malted  milk.  We  found  ourselves  in  agreement  that  four 
pounds  per  day  of  peameal  and  butter  or  peameal  and  bacon  for 
the  three  of  us  was  a  more  satisfactory  diet  than  six  pounds  of 
pemmican  and  biscuits.  For  one  thing,  the  standard  explorers' 
breakfast  of  pemmican,  biscuit  and  tea  predisposes  to  thirst.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  quoiehing  thirst  by  eating  snow  once  you  have 
rid  yourself  of  the  curious  superstition  that  snow-eating  is  danger- 
ous, but  even  at  that  it  is  preferable  not  to  became  thirsty. 

Unless  it  be  religion,  there  is  no  field  of  human  thought  where 
sentiment  and  prejudice  take  the  place  of  sound  knowledge  and 
logical  thinking  so  completely  as  in  dietetics.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  actual  experiments  with  diet,  especially  those  insti- 
tuted by  stern  necessity,  siiould  yield  results  contrary  to  conven- 
tional eq>ectations.  I  have  never  met  any  one  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  would  find  suitable  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  as  a  diet 
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for  a  long  period  a  thin  stew  or  soup  made  from  ricCi  butter,  choco- 
late and  malted  milk  boiled  together.  But  a  dosen  men  have  now 
tried  this  diet  on  our  ice  trips  and  most  of  us  prefer  it  to  ansrthtng 
else  we  have  tried.  Some  of  my  men,  partly  because  they  were 

sailors  with  acquired  food  tastes,  hnvp  preferred  peameal  in  place 
of  rice.  In  point  of  theory  pcamcal  would  undoubtedly  be  better 
than  rice  if  the  chocolate  were  absent,  but  so  long  as  there  is  choco- 
late to  supply  the  protem  I  prefer  the  rice ;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  is  easy  to  cook. 

Many  travders  have  refrained  fnnn  carrying  rice  in  the  belief  . 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  cook.  True,  the  cook*bo6k8  tell  you  some 
guch  thing  as  tiiat  you  should  boil  rico  for  twenty  minutes.  This 
would  surely  be  a  waste  of  fuel  for  those  who  travel  on  fuel  rations, 
although  for  ourselves  we  need  not  care.  But  we  have  found  that 
if  we  put  the  rice  into  cold  water  and  when  the  pot  comes  to  a 
boil  set  it  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  the  rice  is  thoroughly  cooked 
before  it  cools  enough  for  eating,  and  not  more  than  one  minute 
of  actual  boiling  is  needed.  We  used  no  more  fdel  in  boiling  a  pot 
of  rice  than  Peary  used  in  making  a  pot  of  tea.  On  some  trips 
we  have  carried  things  as  diflScult  to  cook  properly  as  beans. 
Time  for  cooking  them  cannot  be  taken  except  on  stormbound 
days,  but  on  such  occasions  boiling  them  is  a  pastime. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  fewness  of  the  seal  signs  at 
distances  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  shore  was  due  mainly 
to  the  buny  we  were  in.  The  level  places  where  they  might  have 
been  found  happened  only  occasionally  to  be  oo  our  actual  route, 
and  as  we  never  felt  we  could  stop  and  look  around,  nothing  could 
be  noticed  except  what  was  actually  in  our  way.  How  much  is  it 
explicable,  then,  that  others  may  have  failed  entirely  to  notice  seal 
signs  because  they  have  been  possessed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  use  looking  for  game  signs  when  game  was  absent,  or  else 
that  seals  if  present  could  not  be  secured?  For  well-known  explor- 
ers, so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  experienced  seal-hunters  as 
Storkerson  and  I  were,  and  seem  to  have  beoi  quite  unfamiliar 
with  the  technique  of  seal  hunting,  even  theoretically. 

On  the  evening  of  May  7th  our  faith  in  the  presence  of  seals 
had  confirmation.  We  had  pitched  camp  on  the  shore  of  a  lead 
about  a  mile  wide,  covered  with  young  ice  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  man.  We  had  camped  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  while 
the  men  were  cooking  supper  I  sat  for  about  an  hour  on  t^p  of  a 
high  ice  hummock,  studying  the  lead  with  binoculars  for  several 
mUes  in  both  duections  as  though  I  had  been  on  a  hilltop  near  the 
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bank  of  a  large  river.  The  glasses  showed  roughnosses  on  the 
young  ice,  but  from  their  distance  I  could  not  be  sure  that  they 
had  actually  been  made  by  seals  coming  up  to  breathe.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  a  sign  of  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  my 
faith  that  when  after  an  honr't  watching  I  taw  the  head  of  a  seal 
come  up  through  the  ice  about  a  mile  away,  I  gave  an  involuntaiy 
ahout  that  brought  my  companions  out  of  the  tent. 

A  seal  a  mile  away  in  mush  ice  is  as  safe  from  the  hunter  aa 
if  he  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Furthermore,  we  still 
had  food  for  two  or  three  days  at  half  rations  and  we  were  really 
enjoying  the  experience  of  sailing  close  to  the  wind,  although  I 
do  not  think  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  dogs,  lacking  our  point  of 
view.  All  three  of  ub  might  have  taken  our  station  beside  the  lead, 
to  wait  the  posriUe  reappearance  of  the  seal  dose  enough  for  kill- 
ing. I  think  Ole  felt  something  like  doing  it,  for  he  was  always 
a  great  one  for  "playing  safe"  and  this  was  his  first  experience 
of  "living  off  the  land."  But  v^torkerson  and  I  had  acquired  the 
typical  Indian  or  Eskimo  attitude.  Instead  of  using  every  effort 
to  get  this  first  visible  seal,  we  merely  satisfied  ourselves  that  he 
actually  was  a  seal  and  that  we  were  now  in  seal  country,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  teat  to  feast  our  minds  on  anticqiated  seals 
and  to  indulge  ourselves  at  one  meal  with  half  our  remaining  and 
for  the  last  few  days  hoarded  food.  With  about  a  day's  food 
actually  on  hand,  we  thanked  our  stars  that  the  time  of  measuring 
it  by  other  standards  tiian  our  appetites  was  over,  and  assured 
each  other  that  we  would  never  again  be  so  skeptical  of  the  bounties 
of  the  Arctic  as  to  begin  limiting  our  eating  while  we  had  a  week's 
store  ahead. 

Those  who  have  never  undergone  hunger  expect  death  from  it  to 
result  in  a  short  time.  Going  without  food  for  a  few  days  consti- 
tutes in  the  imagination  of  some  a  great  hardship — a  curious  belief 

to  persist  and  be  so  nearly  universal  when  the  few  people  who 
have  tried  it  for  a  considerable  number  of  days  tell  us  that  little 
suflFering  is  involved,  unless  it  be  mental.  The  prisoner  who  waits 
in  a  comfortable  cell  and  has  several  good  meals  brought  him  each 
day  may  undergo  agonies  if  he  has  a  sufficient  imagination  and 
knows  that  the  electric  chair  is  only  a  few  days  off.  So  it  may 
have  been  on  occasion  with  polar  eiqilorers,  that  when  th«r  food 
was  gradually  giving  out  they  suffered  mental  anguish  because  of 
the  death  which  in  their  mind's  eye  they  saw  coming  upon  them. 
Had  they  been  of  optimistic  temperament,  expecting  deliverance 
in  one  form  or  another,  their  suffering  as  such  would  scarcely  have 
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been  worth  the  name,  though  they  might  have  starved  to  the  point 
of  extreme  weakness.  Physical  suffering  may  well  have  accompa* 
nied  the  mental  anguish  in  such  oaaes  aa  that  of  the  Greely  Expe- 
dition at  Cape  Sabine,  for  with  them  hunger  was  kept  at  a  tanta- 
lized wakefulness  for  half  a  year  by  food  enough  to  keep  Tip  appe- 
tite though  it  roukl  not  Pii^-t;iin  ptrrnctli.  They  knew  each  day 
they  would  not  get  enough  and  doubted — tlirce  out  of  four  of  them 
rightly— whether  summer  and  the  relief  ship  would  find  them  alive. 
Simple  starvation,  that  comes  to  death  in  a  few  weeks,  any  one 
should  choose  readily  in  preference  to,  for  instance,  cancer,  which 
.  wiU  carry  off  one  in  nine  of  our  friends  who  have  passed  middle 
life.  But  DO  moral  trial  can  have  been  harder,  no  death  more  cruel, 
than  that  of  Greely's  men. 

In  tlie  light  of  the  four  succeeding  years  I  still  approve  of  the 
rejoicing  of  May  7th  and  the  Hght-heartedncps  with  which  we  then 
looked  towards  the  future.  Relying  merely  on  memory,  I  should 
now  be  unable  to  realize  that  four  days  later  a  mental  reaction  had 
set  in  and  we  were  again  in  the  depths  of  gloom.  Summer  with 
its  adverse  traveling  conditions  was  making  itself  more  and  more 
felt.  What  we  now  feared  was  no  immediate  disaster  but  failure 
to  m.'ike  a  landing  on  Banks  Island  so  as  to  meet  the  Star  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  My  diary  entry  for  May  11th  says  some- 
thing of  that  kind : 

"The  lead  that  stopped  us  yesterday  closed  during  the  night 
by  the  young  ice  fast  to  our  floe  coming  in  touch  with  the  opposite 
'shore.'  Storkerson,  who  had  this  watch,  did  not  consider  the 
young  ice  a  safe  bridge  for  crossing  and  neither  did  Ole,  who  had 
the  watch  from  two  o'clock  to  four-thirty.  When  he  called  me  for 
my  wntcli  T  tit  once  investigated  the  yminc  ice  nnd  found  it  rotten 
and  treacherous  but  six  inches  thick,  and  so  decided  to  take  chances. 
We  crossed  safely  at  6:10.  Traveled  about  E.  10°  N.  12  miles  to 
12:54  o'clock  (A.  M.  May  11th)  where  we  stopped  to  melt  some 
snow  for  drinking.  The  ice  crossed  to-day  was  75  per  cent,  of  it 
one  or  more  years  old.  There  was  much  soft  snow  everywhere  and 
the  body  of  the  sled  frequently  dragged  in  it — this  is  another  of  the 
many  times  we  have  missed  the  toboggan-bottomed  sl«'d  which 
Wilkin?  took  ashore.  The  coing  to-day  was  fairly  level  Crossed 
three  leads  of  four-inch  young  ice,  rotten  because  of  the  warm 
weather — this  is  dangerous  work,  but  we  have  been  on  short  rations 
tot  a  week — the  dogs  are  living  on  our  skin  clothes — so  it  is  up  to 
us  to  take  a  few  chanoes.  I  shall  never  again  willingly  (and  Z 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  it  wiUiiigly  thn  time)  be  on  the 

ice  60  late  in  the  season.  Had  we  been  six  days  earlier  we  should 
have  had  frosty  weather  to  Banks  Island  and  should  be  there  now. 
As  it  is,  the  issue  seems  doubtful,  and  Storkerson  and  Ole  may 
prove  right  after  all  in  thinking  our  enterprise  dangerous. 

"After  a  rest  and  making  some  drinking  water,  we  started  again 
at  3:15  A.  M.  and  camped  at  7:15,  as  it  was  getting  too  warm  for 
the  dogs  to  pull  well  and  the  snow  was  melting  en  our  elothing  and 
making  us  wet  Distance  traveled,  about  18  miles  east  110°  N. 

"Yesterday  we  awoke  to  find  the  long  siege  of  easterly  wind  over 
for  the  time.  By  6  A.  M.  it  was  blowing  from  the  northwest  ten 
miles  an  hour,  increasing  by  8  A.  M.  to  about  northwest  15  miles. 
During  the  day  the  wind  shifted  to  about  west  10°  south.  In  the 
evening  thickly  clouded  in  the  southwest  and  some  snow  fell  be- 
fore midnight.  Sun  baiely  visible  most  of  the  day  and  the  light 
very  tiying  on  the  eyes.  About  3  A.  M.  we  saw  from  northeast 
to  southeast  what  Storkerson  and  Ole  think  was  a  mirage  of  land. 
It  looked  through  my  glasses  like  clouds  undulating  around  oval- 
topped  mountains.  Crossed  two  more  leads  over  the  same  sort  of 
rotten  and  sloppy  four-inch  ice.  In  one  case  the  ice  bent  so  hadly 
under  the  sled  that  for  a  minute  or  two  we  expected  it  to  break 
through,  which  might  have  fvoved  fatal  to  all  of  us,  although  to 
give  a  certain  margin  of  safety  I  always  carry  my  rifle  over  my 
should^  and  about  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  west  wind  is 
doing  brave  work  for  us,  closing  the  leads  partly  though  it  is  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  have  closed  any  of  them  completely.  There 
is  lateral  motion  discernible  at  all  the  leads.  The  floe  west  of  each 
lead  appears  to  be  moving  south  about  a  foot  in  five  minutes  with 
reference  to  the  floe  next  east  of  it.  The  tloes  are  also  approaching 
each  other  and  crumbling  a  little  on  the  edges.  I  suppose  the  pres- 
sure is  so  mild  because  there  is  a  great  de^  of  open  water  between 
us  and  Banks  Island  with  nothing  solid  to  obstruct  the  eastward 
motion  of  the  ice." 

I  have  quoted  this  entry  in  full,  except  for  the  meteorological 
observations,  to  show  what  sort  of  records  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping.  Many  of  the  entries  are  a  good  deal  more  detailed,  giv- 
ing information  of  the  kind  of  ice,  or  mention  of  signs  of  game, 
"pink  snow"  and  other  botanical  and  zoological  phenomena.  Full 
rqiroduction  of  such  notes  would  be  tedious  in  a  book  intended 
for  general  reading,  although  it  is  really  these  that  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  scientific  information  gained.  This  detailed  in- 
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fonnatioii  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  k  made  part 

of  a  series  of  srientifio  reports  on  the  work  of  the  expeditioD  pub- 
lished by  the  Canadian  Government.* 

By  May  13th  we  had  fed  to  the  dogs  several  pairs  of  worn-out 
skin  boots,  the  two  grizzly  bear  skins  off  which  we  had  used  the  hair 
for  fuel,  and  some  other  bedding.  We  oureelves  were  on  a  ration 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  food  per  day,  at  which  rate  there 
remained  enough  for  two  or  three  days  only.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  about  as  close  to  the  wind  as  we  ought  to  sail,  so 
after  traveling  eleven  miles  that  day  we  stopped  beside  open  water 
to  watch  for  seals.  During  the  first  two  hours  we  saw  several  and 
killed  two.  This  was  encouraging  so  far  as  it  went,  although  our 
hopes  had  a  severe  blow  through  the  prompt  sinking  of  both  as 
aoon  aa  th^  had  been  shot.  Here  was  another  of  mytiieories 
*  that  might  have  gone  wrong.  It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  land  seals  killed  in  winter  will  in  most  cases  float,  while 
if  killed  in  the  spring  they  sink.  Common  belief  among  the  Es- 
kimos and  whalers  was  that  they  sink  because  in  the  spring  the 
seals  are  not  as  fat  as  in  winter.  My  view  was  that  tliey  sank 
"probably  because  in  the  spring  the  rivers  brmg  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  water  to  the  oeean,  thus  reducing  the  salinity  of  the  water 
near  land.  Everyone  knows  that  eggi  and  potatoes  will  float  in 
brine,  and  Uiat  in  many  of  the  salt  lakes  it  is  impossible  for  a 
bather  to  sink,  while  swimming  in  salt  water  is  e-Mw  than  in  fresh. 
I  had  reasoned  that,  although  seals  when  shot  in  llic  spring  might 
sink  near  shore  where  the  water  was  comparati\ely  fresh,  they 
would  float  if  killed  at  distances  remote  from  land  where  the  water, 
at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  thaws  on  the  ice,  would 
have  the  same  degree  of  ssiinity  in  May  as  in  February. 

The  sinking  of  the  first  two  seals  killed  was  a  bit  diseoneerting, 
although  we  explained  it  by  recalling  that  a  certain  small  percen- 
tage of  seals  will  sink  at  any  season.  There  is  no  denying  that 
after  this  experience  we  had  a  troubled  day.  At  none  of  several 
leads  that  we  passed  did  we  dare  to  risk  stopping,  for  fear  any  seals 
killed  might  sink,  leaving  nothing  to  pay  us  for  time  lost  in  the 
hunting. 

The  dogs  had  become  noticeably  thmner.  Had  they  been  Es- 

•For  information  rPKnrdinp  the  scientific  reports  of  the  expedition,  address 
Deputy  Mini.<t(  r  of  Nuval  Service,  Ottawa.  Three  octavo  volumes  are  now 
ready.  The  entire  HTies  of  reports  will  probably  fill  between  twenty  and 
thirty  octavo  volumes.  It  will  doubtleaB  be  several  yean  till  Uie  lui  volume 
is  nmdy. 
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kimo  dogs  all  of  them  would  have  quit  pulling  or  could  have  been 
driven  only  with  tho  whjp.  But  only  one  of  these  dogs  was  a  quit- 
ter; the  other  five  still  pulled  their  best.  The  quitter  was  a  little 
fatter  than  the  others,  for  be  had  begun  to  save  his  strength  as  soon 
as  he  became  hungry.  No  amount  of  whipping  would  make  him 
pull  an  ounee.  In  ciroumstaDceB  such  as  these  the  conventional 
attitude  towards  a  dog  is  that  he  ought  to  be  killed,  but  we  knew 
that  Bones,  as  we  called  him,  because  he  was  usually  so  fat  that 
his  ribs  and  even  his  backbone  were  diflBcult  to  feel,  was  a  good 
dog  when  well  fed  and  would  be  useful  again  when  we  killed  a 
seal  for  food.  I  admit  a  little  resentment  towards  him,  especially 
when  I  saw  how  well  the  others  pulled  who  were  leaner;  still,  I 
could  never  see  why  feeling  should  take  the  place  of  judgment, 
nor  why  I  should  kill  a  dog  because  he  lacked  character.  Bones 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  live  to  serve  us  many  years.  But  we  were 
careful  never  to  take  him  again  on  a  trip  where  emergencies  of 
short  rations  were  likely  to  arise. 

A  depressed  evening  followed  a  depressed  day  and  my  diary 
has  here  about  the  gloomiest  entry  of  the  volume.  Under  the 
heading  of  "Traveling  Seasons,"  I  now  read:  "It  is  difficult  and 
dangeroua  to  be  traveling  out  on  the  sea  ice  in  this  latitude  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea  after  May  first  If  we  should  get  strong  easterly 
winds  now,  for  instance,  our  chances  of  reaching  Banks  Island 
would  be  small,  as  the  few  seals  here  seem  to  sink  and  wc  are 
nearly  out  of  food,  it  is  a  hard  thing  now  to  think  back  on  the 
silly  jealousies  that  made  Storkerson's  work  of  preparing  for  this 
ice  trip  stand  still  for  two  weeks  till  I  got  home — 1  expected  to 
find  everything  ready  at  Martin  Point  so  we  could  leave  for  the 
ice  while  the  midwinter  frosts  held  mstead  of  when  spring  was 
upon  us  as  it  had  to  be,  after  we  had  done  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion which  Storkerson  could  easily  have  done  earlier  if  he  had  had 
the  proper  assistance."  It  is  usually  so  when  things  go  badly.  One 
thinks  back  to  the  perversities  of  human  nature  which  can,  if  one 
keeps  that  point  of  view,  be  seen  as  the  source  of  all  one's  evil  for- 
tune. 
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WE  SECURE  OUB  FIRST  81AL 

MAY  16th  it  had  come  to  a  shown-down.  The  leads  were  get- 
ting more  numerous  and  we  had  great  trouble  in  finding 
crossings.  Evidences  that  the  ice  was  drifting  to  the  west 
were  multiplying  and  it  was  certain  that  wc  could  not  get  ashore  in 
Banks  Island  until  a  westerly  wind  began  to  drive  the  ice  east 
toward  the  land.  When  we  came  now  to  a  lead  we  stopped  and 
made  up  our  minds  we  would  not  move  again  until  we  had  a  seal. 
During  the  first  three  or  four  hours  two  seals  came  up  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  me  and  I  killed  both.   And  they  sank. 

Then  followed  an  hour  or  two  of  waiting,  at  the  end  of  which 
one  came  u])  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  hummock 
where  1  was  lying,  akhougii  only  a  few  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  lead.  The  sun  was  behind  me  and  the  light  just  right.  Here 
the  flat  trajectory  of  a  rifle  that  has  a,velooity  of  over  3,100  feet, 
as  mine  had,  has  the  great  advantage  that  one  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  estimating  distances.  Seals  often  show  their  shoulders 
out  of  the  water  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  when  there  is 
danger  of  their  sinking  a  body  wound  is  undesirable.  My  bullet 
went  through  the  brain,  and  the  dead  seal  floated  so  high  that  I 
could  see  iuistantly  he  was  safe.  Storkerson  was  watching  and  his 
repeated  shoots  of  "It  floats  1"  would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of 
the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  kind  of  soap. 

That  evening  the  diary  was  as  hopeful  as  it  had  been  appre- 
hensive the  day  before.  "It  is  lucky  we  wrote  woe  and  foreboding 
in  our  diaries  yesterday.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  to-day  to 
write  about.  We  are  having  the  first  full  meal  for  over  a  week. 
No  more  equal  divii^ions  of  small  portions  of  food  into  rations." 

As  if  for  further  encouragement  we  saw  this  day  the  first  bear 
track  in  two  weeks.  A  female  with  two  cubs  had  been  traveling 
south  along  one  of  the  leads.  For  two  or  three  days  we  had  been 
seeing  about  one  .fox  track  per  day,  but  for  a  week  or  two  before 
that  not  more  than  one  every  three  or  four  days.  Our  struggle 
to  reach  the  land- fast  ice  of  Banks  island  was  no  less  strenuous. 
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The  first  relaxation  was  a  day  of  rest  deliberately  taken  to  feed 
up  the  dogs  and  to  celebrate  with  feasts  of  fresh  boiled  seal  moat 
cur  vindicated  thcon.-.  But  the  day  deliberately  taken  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  days  ol  idleness  enforced. 

On  the  feast  day  the  mm  was  bright  and  warm,  and  instead  ol 
using  OUT  Bnrbeny  tent  doable  as  was  our  custom,  we  used  only 
the  outer  cover  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  penetrate  and  warm  up 
the  interior.  The  Burberry  in  cold  weather  was  perhaps  not  perfect 
but  certiiinly  the  best  tent  that  we  know  anything  about.  It  was 
conical  in  shape  but  otherwise  resembled  an  uiulirella,  in  that  five 
bamboo  sticks  corresponding  to  umbrella  ribs  were  fastened  at 
equal  intenrals  to  the  tent  cloth  and  joined  at  the  top  with  hinges. 
These  bamboo  ribs  were  inside  the  outer  cover  and  from  them  was 
suspended  by  strings  an  inner  tent,  also  of  Burberr>'  cloth,  giving 
an  air  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  betwem  the 
cloths.  This  double  tent  when  the  temperature  outdoors  was  at 
«ero  would  be  at  least  twenty  de^irees  warmer  mside  than  if  we 
had  used  a  single  cover.  A«  the  difference  in  weight  is  only  about 
four  pounds,  carrying  a  double  tent  la  well  worth  while,  especially 
as  it  has  incidental  advantages.  Hoar  frost  will  form  on  the  inside 
of  a  single  tent  if  the  weather  is  near  aero,  and  this  not  only  makes 
the  tent  heavy  but  falls  in  the  form  of  flakes  upon  the  bedding  at 
night  and  tends  to  make  it  wet.  With  two  covers,  hoar  frost  will 
not  form  on  the  inside  one  unless  the  temperature  out  of  doors 
is  considerably  below  zero.  If  a  little  Irost  docs  form  between 
the  tents  this  does  little  harm,  for  by  beating  the  outside  with  a 
stick  ninety  per  cent,  can  be  shaken  out  when  the  tent  is  pulled 
down.  Two  further  advantages  are  that  it  can  be  pitched  by 
two  or  three  men  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  almost  as  quickly  as  an 
umbrella  can  be  opened,  and  that  once  pitched  the  bamboo  ribs 
keep  it  from  flapping  as  badly  as  otlier  tents  flo,  jii<t  as  a  ribbed 
umbrella  is  kept  from  flapping.  It  will  also  stand  any  arctic  gale 
if  properly  pitched.  The  only  time  ours  ever  blew  down  was  in 
the  gale  that  separated  us  Irum  Wilkins  and  Castel,  and  tiiaL  was 
becme  we  had  pitched  it  on  a  little  patch  of  gUure  ice  so  that 
it  slid  bodily  before  the  wind. 

The  day  we  rested  we  had  used  the  single  tent  instead  of  the 
double,  and  the  bright  sunshine  penetrated  the  one  cloth  so  easily 
that  during  the  day  we  became  snowblind.  This  was  something 
no  one  of  us  had  dreamed  could  happen.  We  liad  nil  iiad  touches 
at  various  times  of  snowblindness  acquired  out  of  doors,  but  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  ue  that  our  eyes  might  be  affected  in 
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a  tent.  The  attack  was  not  severe,  but  it  is  true  with  snowblind- 
ness  if  it  is  true  with  anything  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  As  soon  an  we  realized  what  had  happened  we  put 
up  again  the  umer  cover  of  tbe  tent,  spread  some  canvaB  over  the 
outside  to  make  it  darkor,  and  then  put  on  our  amber-colored 
glasses  and  sat  or  slept  inside  until  our  ejres  were  normal  again. 

Throucjh  ^cnt  cure  of  ray  eyes  I  have  never  in  ten  winters  spent 
north  of  the  arctic  circle  become  completely  snowblind,  though  one 
of  my  eyes  has  been  frequently  affected.  Wlien  one  eye  is  better 
than  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  most  people,  tlie  poorer  eye  is 
the  one  affected.  The  glare  of  the  snow  appears  bfighter  to  the 
eye  of  keener  vision,  and  that  eye  is  instinctively  closed  or  shielded. 
When  you  have  once  begun  to  shield  one  ^e,  it  bccomee  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  it  open,  for  the  reason  that  an  eye  which 
has  been  in  darkness  is  blinded  by  a  light  which  does  not  blind  an 
eye  that  has  been  continually  exposed  to  it.  The  whole  strain  of 
seeing  thus  falls  upon  the  weaker  eye  and  it  accordingly  is  at- 
tacked first.  Tliose  who  become  snowblind  in  both  eyes  simul- 
taneously have  either  used  their  will  power  to  keep  both  eyes  open 
or  else  have  eyes  of  nearly  equal  quality. 

From  tills  it  might  be  inferred  that  snowblindness  is  most 
likely  to  occur  on  days  of  clear  sky  and  bright  sun.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  days  most  dangerous  are  those  when  the  clouds 
are  thick  enough  to  hide  the  sun  but  not  heavy  enough  to  produce 
what  we  call  heavily  overcast  or  gloomy  weather.  Tlieu  light  is 
so  evenly  diffused  that  no  shadows  can  be  seen  anywhere.  The  sea 
ice  is  not  level;  if  there  are  no  actual  snags  of  broken  ice  sticking 
up,  there  are  at  least  snowdrifts.  When  the  sun  is  shining  in  a 
clear  sky  all  these  unevcnnesses  are  easily  seen,  because  shadows 
He  in  the  low  places,  hut  on  a  day  of  'lifTiised  light  everything  looks 
level,  as  was  observed  in  respect  to  travel  under  cloudy  skies. 
You  may  collide  against  a  snow-covered  ice  cake  as  high  as  your 
waistline  and,  far  more  easily,  you  may  trip  over  snowdrifts  a  foot 
or  so  in  height,  because  without  the  assistance  of  shadows  every- 
thing that  is  pure  white  seems  to  be  perfectly  level.  Knowing  the 
danger,  your  eyes  are  continually  strained  for  its  detection.  Here 
amber-colored  glasses  are  of  use,  for  unevennesses  imperceptible 
to  the  bare  eye  can  sonu'Cimes  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  these  "ray 
filters,"  as  they  are  called  in  photography.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  amber  glass  over  all  other  forms  of  protection 
against  snowblindness.  Glass  of  "chlorophyll  green  '  is  excellent 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  seems  to  be  easier  on  the  eye  than  dark 
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or  so-called  "smoke  glasses,"  which  are  the  poorest  of  all.  Almost 
any  color  will  do  when  the  sun  is  out,  but  in  cloudy  weather  both 
the  chlorophyll  green  and  the  smoked  glasses  cut  out  too  much 
light  and  interfere  so  with  cleanieBS  of  vi^m  that  Uugr  are  a  distinet 
handicap  as  compaied  with  the  amber  glass. 

When  throu^  the  use  of  poor  glasses  or  none  at  all  your  eyes 
are  stricken,  the  symptoms  do  not  develop  at  the  time  of  exposure. 
It  may  be  after  a  long  day's  march  that  when  you  enter  the  tent 
or  snowhouse  in  the  evening  your  eyes  feel  as  if  there  were  small 
grains  of  sand  in  them.  Such  things  as  tobacco  smoke  or  slight 
fumes  from  a  poorly-trimmed  lamp  will  make  them  water  exces- 
sively. Gradually  you  begin  to  feel  more  sand  in  them  and  they 
become  uncomfortable  and  sore,  but  it  will  be  towards  morning  be- 
fore shooting  pains  begin.  These  pains  resemble  those  of  earache 
or  tootharhe  and  are  said  by  perpon?  who  have  had  severe  cases 
to  be  the  most  intense  they  ever  experienced. 

One  feature  of  snowblindness  is  that  each  attack  predisposes  to 
another.  People  who  have  never  been  in  snow  countries  are  likely 
to  nmain  and  not  suffer  until  the  eyea  have  been  exces- 

sively exposed,  but  people  such  as  the  Eskimos  who  are  subject 
to  the  predisposing  concUtimis  every  year  are  very  readily  affected. 
Some  of  them  have  a  sort  of  fatalistic  idea  that  snowblindess  is 
inevitable  and  for  that  reason  do  not  take  enough  precautions,  al- 
though they  nearly  always  take  some  precautions.  I  have  known 
the  severest  cases  of  snowblindness  chiefly  among  Eskimos.  Men 
whom  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  stoical  as  the  ordinary  lie 
"»«*«<"g  in  bed  with  a  skm  or  blanket  over  their  heads,  sle^less 
for  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours.  The  period  of  considerable 
pain  seldom  extends  over  more  than  three  days  if  one  is  in  a  dark- 
ened room  or  wears  black  or  amber  glasses.  After  complete  recov- 
ery a  second  attack  is  not  likely  to  come  in  less  than  a  week,  no 
matter  how  the  eyes  are  exposed,  but  careless  persons  will  have 
attacks  every  week  or  ten  days.* 

Keying  the  eye  on  some  dark  object  la  a  valuable  pravaitive. 
On  some  trips  we  have  had  only  one  pair  of  amber  glasses  which 

*I  have  md  a  novd  where  the  plot  hinges  on  two  fbioge:  (1)  that  » 

growblind  person  is  temporarily  stonn  blind;  ;ind  (2)  that  whrn  you  havD 
recovered  from  mowblmdaess  you  can  .still  pn  tend  to  be  snowblind.  The 
first  premise  it  ridiculous  and  the  second  u  <  ;  ble.  A  snowblind  person  is 
not  blind  in  any  fwch  sense  as  it»  rrquirrd  by  the  plot  of  this  novel.  Durinp 
severe  snowblindness  the  tears  flow  a.s  rapidly  as  in  violent  weeping.  This 
condition  is  diflBcuIt  to  simulate  when  you  are  getting  better.  Further,  in  the 
movie  made  from  the  stoiy  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  snowblind  actress  to 
simulate  tean  while  she  is  supposed  to  be  pretending  to  be  snowblind. 
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have  been  used  by  the  man  who  goes  aiiead  and  picks  trail,  for  he 
alone  has  to  use  his  eyes  continually  upon  the  white  surface.  The 
men  who  walk  at  the  sleds  to  prevent  them  from  upsetting  are 
able  to  keep  their  eyes  on  its  dark  cover  or  upon  the  dogs. 

Another  preventive  is  the  Eskimo  type  of  wooden  protectors. 
This  may  be  of  a  variety  of  designs,  but  the  essential  feature  is 
always  the  same.  The  light  is  admitted  to  the  eye  through  a  nar- 
row slit.  The  disadvantage  is  that  you  hnvp  only  a  limited  field 
of  vision — you  cannot  without  stooping  forward  see  what  is  imme- 
diately at  your  feet.  For  picking  trail  you  must  keep  your  eyes 
well  up,  so  as  to  see  that  portion  of  the  road  which  is  several  yards 
in  advance,  and  when  you  do  this  you  are  liable  to  stumble,  not 
having  within  your  field  of  vision  the  unevennesses  closer  at  hand. 
These  Eskimo  goggles  have  tlie  advantage  over  repnlar  goggles  or 
spectacles  that  glues,  when  it  is  kept  near  the  eye,  will  hoarfrost 
from  eye  moisture  and  from  the  moisture  of  the  face,  especially 
if  one  perspires.  This  frosting  is  not  a  serious  annoyance  on  a 
windy  day,  especially  if  one  keeps  the  face  sidewise  to  the  wind, 
but  on  a  calm,  frosty  day  the  glasses  keep  frosting  continually 
sad  if  one  travels  fast  enough  or  works  hard  enouf^  to  penpire 
they  cannot  be  worn  at  all. 

It  has  always  been  my  plan  to  remain  in  camp  when  any  one 
was  snowblind,  both  because  I  realized  the  intense  suffering  of 
traveling  under  such  conditions  and  because  recovery  is  always 
quicker  under  proper  care.  But  as  we  lost  most  of  our  amber 
passes  on  the  Karlvk  and  never  afterwards  had  enough  to  go 
around,  we  lost  in  five  years  several  weeks  of  good  traveling  time 
through  snowblindness. 

When  we  resumed  travel  on  May  18th  we  saw  seals  in  every 
lead  we  passed.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  keeping  out 
of  sight  tn  worry  us,  for  now  they  were  as  numerous  as  1  have 
ever  seen  them  in  any  waters. 

A  minor  misfortune  to  reckon  with  was  Ole's  rather  too  cautious 
temperaments  He  was  as  optimistic  as  any  one  when  there  was 
real  need,  but  now  when  seals  were  all  about  us  and  when  I  thought 
that  with  so  many  in  one  lead  there  were  pretty  sure  to  be  some  in 
the  next,  he  would  remind  us  how  wo  had  traveled  for  days  with- 
out seeinj^  ponh  nnd  how  we  might  get  into  anotlier  such  district 
at  any  time.  Whenever  a  seal  appeared  particularly  close  or  in  a 
position  easy  to  approach,  Ole  used  to  say,  "I  think  we'd  better 
get  that  one  and  make  sure  of  him."  We  lost  many  an  hour  in 
killing  and  picking  up  a  seal,  and  presently  found  ourselves 
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hauling  a  huge  load  almost  as  heavy  as  our  load  bad  been  when  the 
support  party  left  us.  Ole  kept  pomting  out  what  a  comfortable 
thing  it  was  to  know  we  had  plenty,  and  volunteered  to  pull  on  the 

sled  to  help  the  team  along.  Surely  if  he  who  works  has  a  right 
to  eat,  Ole  had  this  right,  for  he  was  never  lazy  and  seldom  tired. 
Still,  looking  back  now,  we  are  all  agreed  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Die's  frequent  "We'd  better  get  that  one  and  make  sure  of  hira," 
we  should  have  been  able  to  make  better  progress.  It  is  possible, 
doubtless,  to  have  an  excess  of  faith,  but  generally  speaking  he  ia 
the  best  ice  traveler  under  our  system  who  is  the  greatest  optimists 

Until  the  kerosene  gave  out  cooking  had  been  done  in  the  i&at, 
for  our  primus  stove  never  gave  any  trouble.  Afterwards  for  a 
few  days  we  had  cooked  outside,  burning  grizzly  bear  or  caribou  hair 
in  an  improvised  tin  stove.  When  we  began  to  kill  seals  we  used 
for  <oiiie  days  an  Eifkimo-t.tyle  seal-oil  lamp,  improvised  from  a 
frying  pan.  But  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  was 
used  to  the  management  of  this  cooking  apparatus,  and  the  others 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wicks  trimmed,  with  the  result  that 
a  lot  of  smoke  escaped  into  the  tent  and  lampblack  got  all  over 
the  cooking  pots,  almost  insulating  them  and  making  it  difficult  to 
bring  the  food  to  a  boil.  The  indoors  cooking  being  a  nuisance, 
especially  now  tliat  heat  was  not  necessary  in  camp.  Storkerson 
imdertook  to  rig  an  outdoors  cooking  arrangement  which  proved 
satisfactory  and  was  used  on  all  our  later  trips.  Intending  to  make 
a  "blubber  stove"  eventually,  we  had  been  carrying  our  six  gallons 
of  kerosene  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
which  were  clinched  as  well  us  soldered  so  that  it  could  not  come 
to  piocos  upon  application  of  heat  To  liave  them  suitable  for 
blubber  stoves  wc  make  these  iron  tanks  cylindrical  with  a  diam- 
eter a  little  larger  than  the  largest  of  our  aluminum  cooking  pots 
and  a  heiglii  ui  aboul  fifteen  inches.  When  the  contents  have 
been  used  the  top  is  removed  and  a  draft  hole  is  cut  near  the  bot- 
tom; then  half-way  up  the  stove  we  run  two  or  throe  heavy  wires 
across  for  the  cooking  pot  to  stand  on. 

In  burning  seal  oil  or  blubber,  as  in  burning  tallow,  you  must 
have  a  wick.  Once  I  considered  that  asbestos  might  sen'e,  since 
it  could  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  it  would  probably  not  be 
suitable,  for  the  libers  would  become  so  clogged  witii  the  incom- 
bustible residue  of  oil  that  its  usefulness  as  a  wick  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Anyway,  there  is  a  simpler  method.  After  our  meals 
we  save  the  clean-picked  bones.  When  next  the  fire  is  to  be  built 
we  use  a  little  piece  of  rag  for  kindling,  not  necessarily  more  than 
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an  inch  square,  coakcd  in  oil  and  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 
On  top  of  it  we  make  a  little  heap  of  the  bones  and  on  top  of  the 
heap  we  lay  several  strips  of  blubber,  resembling  so  many  etrips 
of  fat  baooD.  A  match  is  touched  to  the  rag  and  it  buroB  like  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  with  the  flame  playing  up  between  the  bones  and 
striking  the  blubber,  which  promptly  b^ins  to  try  out  so  that  the 
oil  drips  down  between  the  bones,  forming  a  film  on  their  outside. 
Upon  sufficient  heating  this  film  flares  up,  and  thereafter  your 
fire  bums  with  a  furiouf^  heat  so  long  as  a  strip  of  blubber  is  placed 
upon  it.  You  now  stand  your  cooking  pot,  filled  with  meat  and 
water,  upon  the  cross  wires  within  the  stove  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  bottom.  The  flame  first  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
and  then  spreads  and  comes  up  all  around  it,  since  the  diameter  of 
the  stove  is  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  that  of  the  pot.  Application 
of  heat  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pot  at  one  time  brings  it 
to  a  boil  as  quickly  as  would  the  largest  wood  fire  in  a  forest. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  cooking  is  that  the 
smoke  ol  burning  seal  oil  is  thick  and  black  and  exceedingly  sticky. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  best  quality  of  lampblack,  and  clings  to  eveiy- 
thing.  We  are  always  careful  not  to  have  the  smoke  strike  the 
tent,  but  now  and  then  a  dog,  where  it  is  tied,  happens  to  be  in 
the  path  of  the  smoke,  with  the  result  that  any  white  spots  there 
may  be  on  his  coat  soon  become  as  dark  as  the  rest  of  him.  One 
of  our  almost  white  dogs  was  nearly  as  dark  as  the  blackest  by  the 
time  we  got  ashore  in  Banks  Island. 

Although  I  bad  commonly  done  the  cooking  in  the  tent,  whether 
with  primus  stove  or  seal  oil  lamp,  either  Storkerson  or  Ole  was  the 
cook  after  the  blubber  stove  had  been  devised.  Storkerscm  when 
once  his  fire  was  started  used  to  stand  aside  and  keep  out  of  the 
smoke,  but  Ole  was  more  solicitous  and  hovered  about,  so  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  although  he  is  naturally  a  light 
Norwegian  type  of  blond,  he  was  in  color  within  two  weeks 
something  between  u  mulatto  and  a  full-blooded  negro. 

From  this  point  on  we  all  enjoyed  our  journey  as  we  had  not 
done  before.  I  never  could  see  anything  very  attractive  and 
certainly  nothing  particularly  romantic  in  the  portable-boarding- 
house  method  of  arctic  travel.  If  you  have  no  hope  of  any  food 
beyond  tiiaL  in  your  sled,  your  conscience  worries  you  everj'  time 
you  eat  a  square  meal.  In  fact,  if  you  are  of  the  historic,  heroic 
type  you  never  allow  yourself  a  square  meal,  and  make  stern  mem- 
oranda in  your  diaiy  about  the  member  of  your  party  who  takes  a 
nibble  between  hours  or  who  eats  more  than  his  share.  Some  ex- 
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plorers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  shoot  members  of  their  party  who  have 
infringed  on  the  rations,  and  this  with  the  full  approval  of  govern- 
ments at  home  and  of  lay  readers  of  their  narratives.  1  know  a 
case  where  a  lifelong  friendship  turned  into  enmity  in  a  night 
because  somebody  got  up  in  the  dark  and  ate  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  chocolate.  We  never  felt  any  resentment  towards  each  other 
because  of  the  quantities  we  used  to  eat,  for  it  was  always  our 
understaiMyi^  that  when  the  chocolate  and  rice  and  other  things 
were  gone  we  should  begin  to  live  on  seals,  and  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  anyway,  when  that  time 
would  come.  It  had  come  now,  and  he  who  had  been  free  to  eat 
chocolate  when  lie  listed  was  doubly  welcome  to  boiled  seal  flipper 
or  froiCD  liver  or  any  other  delicacy  the  sea  afforded. 

Really  we  had  for  those  ten  days  of  voluntary  rations  been 
backsliders  from  our  own  doctrine,  of  which  we  have  since  been  more 
faithful  followers:  "Do  not  let  worry  over  to-morrow's  breakfast 
interfere  with  your  appetite  at  dinner.  The  friendly  Arctic  will  pro- 
vide." 

Lest  memon,'  seem  to  have  spread  a  rosy  haze  over  events  that 
are  five  years  past,  I  set  down  my  diary  entry  of  May  19,  1914. 
It  shows  the  relaxation  that  came  upon  us  when  we  were  definitely 
through  with  the  traditional  method  of  arctic  exploration,  used  as 
a  sort  of  introduction  to  our  trip  and  abandoned  for  the  method  of 
faith  and  reliance  on  nature  which  we  have  made  our  own. 

"Old  times  have  come  again  and  we  arc  traveling  in  what  I 
consider  comfort.  I  don't  like  the  pemmican  method  of  explora- 
tion, though  I  concede  as  readily  as  any  one  its  merits  in  its  place. 
Where,  as  inland  in  the  Antarctie,  there  is  no  game,  it  is  the  only 
method.  But  with  it  you  are  continually  worrying  whether  the  ra- 
tions will  last  to  your  destination,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
hoped  for  than  what  you  have  with  you  at  the  start.  This  is  the 
unsupplemented  pemmican  method  as  used  by  most  European  ex- 
plorers. But  with  a  reasonable  load  of  pemmican  at  the  start 
(cereals  and  malted  milk  are  better),  and  with  guns  and  skill,  you 
can  be  sure  in  most  latitudes  of  getting  farther  than  your  provisions 
reach — how  nmch  farther  is  always  a  matter  of  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion. It  is  thus  a  game  as  well  as  work.  Science  still  has  all  her 
power  over  you,  and  so  does  the  desire  for  approbation  of  the 
crowd  or  of  the  elect,  and  beyond  that  is  the  incentive  of  pure 
sport — no  sordid  desire  to  best  a  rival  l)ut  merely  eagerness  to  show 
what  you  and  your  method  can  do.  And  then  there  is  the  blessing 
of  not  bemg  on  rations.'   For  nearly  two  weeks  we  were  on  rations, 
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the  firFt  rxperience  of  the  kind  I  have  had  wlicn  ihrrr  was  pnmn- 
thing  on  the  sled  to  eat.  In  the  past  I  have  kept  men  and  dog.«* 
on  full  rations  as  long  as  there  was  one  day's  grub  ahead,  and  I 
wish  I  had  done  it  this  time.  I  believe  we  should  have  been  here 
Bad  perhaps  beyond  this  place  before  the  spell  of  eastorly  wind 
which  made  the  leads  that  are  giving  us  so  much  trouble  now,  had 
we  kept  our  dogs  at  full  strength  by  keeping  them  on  full  rations, 
feeding  them  in  five  days  what  we  did  feed  them  in  ten,  for  they 
would  probably  have  gone  from  five  to  ten  more  inilos  per  day. 
Now  the  dogF!  nro  so  poor  it  will  take  a  week  of  slow  travel  and 
good  feeding  to  get  tlieni  btick  to  half  their  normal  spirits.  It 
would  take  about  two  weeks  of  approximate  rest  to  get  them  in  real 
form  again.  Th^  will  soon  improve  beyond  what  they  have  been, 
however.  Even  yesterday  they  pulled  a  bit  better. 

"As  for  us,  we  are  taking  solid  comfort,  with  no  worries  for  the 
morrow.  If  it  takes  us  a  month  to  get  ashore,  we  shall  feed  well 
Uie  whole  time  as  we  have  done  to-day — a  feast  on  boiled  seal 
liver,  tripe,  flippers  and  blubber.  All  of  us  agreed  we  enjoyed  it 
more  than  any  breakfast  we  have  had  this  winter.  We  are  staying 
in  camp  to-day  again  to  give  the  dogs  a  chance  to  rest  and  feed  up 
a  little.  The  weather  also  is  not  agreeable.  There  is  the  sort  of 
base  that  might  give  us  snowblindness  and  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  pick  a  trail.  With  our  dogs  weakened  as  they  are  now, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  flounder  ahead  through  roimh  coing  when 
there  might  be  a  few  yards  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  us  smooth 
ice  which  wo  could  sec  if  the  sun  were  out.  So  we  are  resting  to-day, 
hoping  for  suushme  and  good  luck  to-morrow." 

May  20th  did  prove  clear  as  we  had  hoped,  but  we  had  trouble 
with  open  water.  In  the  afternoon  a  lead  opened  which  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest  place  and  ran  at  right  an- 
^es  to  our  course,  so  that  we  were  sure  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  ground 
by  following  it  for  a  rrossinp.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  to  bo  widen- 
ing and  the  crossing  place  miglii  not  liave  been  discoverable. 

This  was  a  good  time  to  try  our  slcdboat.  Perhaps  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  we  had  not  tried  it  before,  for  on  many  occasions  there 
had  been  as  much  as  a  day's  delay  by  open  water.  One  reason 
why  we  suffered  these  delays  was  that  on  days  of  good  luck  we, 
and  especially  the  dogs,  worked  so  hard  that  coming  upon  open 
water  was  :in  excuse  for  resting,  even  more  welcome  than  valid. 
Rest  meant  not  our  rest  alone,  but  reruperation  for  the  dogs,  so  that 
a  day  later  when  the  lead  had  cither  fro/cn  or  closed  they  wore  able 
to  puil  faster  and  farther.  Another  reason  was  that  the  leads  were 
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seldom  aotuaUy  open  water.  Ueually  they  had  been  fonned  a  few 
hours  or  even  a  day  before  and  were  covered  by  young  ice  which, 

although  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  sled,  was  thick  enough  so 
that  it  would  have  had  to  be  broken  before  a  boat  could  be  forced 
through.  Forcing  a  canvas  boat  through  young  ice  always  chafes 
it  along  the  water  line,  and  altliough  our  raft  cover  waa  good  qual- 
ity No.  2  canvas,  we  felt  that  a  dozen  crossings  through  young  ice 
would  pubably  wear  a  bole  in  it.  But  now  the  weather  was  so 
warm  that  even  if  leads  were  several  hours  old,  the  sun  had  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  ice  and  th^  were  as  eroesable  as  an  ordi* 
narj'  river  in  summertime. 

Before  we  came  to  this  particular  lead  we  had  already  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  would  use  the  sledboat  at  the  next  one.  As  a 
matter  of  interest  I  made  note  of  how  long  it  took  us  to  use  the 
boat  for  tiie  tin^l  time.  We  promptly  unloaded  tlie  sled,  spread 
the  cover  on  the  ground  and  placed  the  sled  upon  the  middle  of  it 
We  took  two  sticks  about  six  feet  long,  carried  for  the  purpose,  and 
ladled  one  crosswise  of  the  sled  near  the  front  end  and  the  other 
near  the  back  end.  Between  the  ends  of  these  sticks  we  lashed  one 
of  our  skis  on  each  side.  This  made  a  frame  which  gave  the  boat 
a  beam  of  six  feet  instead  of  only  about  twenty-five  inches,  which 
was  the  width  of  our  fourteen-foot  long  sled.  This  frame  con- 
structed, the  tarpaulin  was  lashed  up  on  the  sides  of  the  sled,  and 
the  sled  had  become  a  boat  which  would  carry  about  a  thousand 
pounds,  enabling  us  to  take  our  load  across  in  two  trips,  eany- 
ing  each  time  three  of  the  dogs.  It  took  exactly  two  hours  from  the 
time  we  stopped  at  the  lead,  a  cjuartcr  of  a  mile  wide,  until  we  had 
the  sled  loaded  and  were  on  our  way  again  on  the  other  side. 

The  ad\  antage  of  this  system  of  crossing  a  lead  is  manifest  to 
any  onu,  but  especially  to  tliuse  who  have  read,  for  instance,  of 
Nansen's  boats  for  crossing  open  water.  These  were  of  fragile  can- 
vas, and  as  he  carried  them  on  the  sleds  with  the  canvas  stretched 
tightly  over  their  frames,  they  were  easily  punctured  when  the 
sleds  happened  to  upset  or  collide  with  broken  ice.  Nansen 
accordingly  found  that  besides  the  disadvantage  of  the  great  care 
they  required,  they  were  so  badly  damaged  and  their  covers  so  full 
of  holes  when  open  water  was  reached  tliat  it  took  several  days  of 
repairs  to  make  them  seaworthy. 

When  we  were  through  using  our  tarpaulin,  which  was  about  eigh- 
teen feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  we  gave  it  a  beating  to  remove  any 
clinging  ice.  Snmetimes  at  low  temperatures  a  quarter  of  an  indi 
or  more  of  ice  had  formed  on  the  canvas  while  we  were  craesinf, 
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but  as  all  the  interstices  between  the  fibers  are  filled  with  brd  the 
tarpaulin  cannot  possibly  become  water-soaked.  This  also  gives  a 
surface  to  which  ice  cannot  adhere  tenaciously,  but  can  be  removed 
by  rolling  the  tarpaulin  about,  walkmg  on  it  or  beating  it  with  a 
stick.  The  tarpaulin  with  its  water-proofing  of  lard  weighed  about 
forty  pounds,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  time  when  this 
weight  was  increased  as  much  as  five  pouiub  by  the  ice  that  still 
adhered  to  it  when  we  rolled  it  into  a  bundle  and  put  it  in  the  sled. 
The  bundle  resembled  a  bolt  of  flannel  as  you  see  it  in  a  dry  goods 
store  and  was  loaded  in  the  sled's  bottom,  conveniently  and  with  no 
danger  of  injury  during  travel. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  the  sledboat  is  not  as  seaworthy 
as  Nansen's  kayaks.  Still,  Storkersoii  and  Ole,  who  were  both  good 
sailors,  once  made  me  the  serious  proposition  that  we  attempt  to 
cross  in  it  from  Nelson  Head  to  Cape  Parry,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  I  don't  think  this  would  have  been  a  sensible  thing  to  do, 
although  it  might  have  been  accomplished.  The  great  difficulty  was 
that  from  the  craft's  shape  it  was  not  easy  to  paddle. 

A  young  seal  was  our  food  on  May  20th.  The  younger  the  seal 
the  more  delectable  the  meat,  and  partly  because  the  meat  was 
good  and  partly  because  ever>'thing  was  going  so  well  that  we  were 
in  high  spirits,  we  overdid  the  feast  and  on  May  21st  we  did  not 
travel.  It  may  be  a  disgrace  of  a  sort  to  confess  to  such  gluttony, 
but  at  least  it  is  no  reflection  on  our  method  of  provisioning  to  say 
that  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  that  journey  nor  the  only 
one  of  our  journeys  when  one  man  or  another  was  indisposed  through 
overeating.  Incidentally  it  shows  how  well  we  liked  our  diet.  It 
does  take  some  time  to  get  used  to  a  meat  diet,  and  Ole  was  not  as 
yet  completely  broken  in.  Storkerson  and  I  that  day  were  the  pa- 
tients, but  it  wasn't  many  days  before  Ole  was  in  equal  plight. 

During  this  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  dogs  barking.  There 
might  have  been  a  bear  in  the  vicinity,  but  none  was  visible.  The 
dogs,  too,  were  not  watching  the  ice  but  were  looking  out  towards 
an  open  lead.  After  we  had  gone  back  into  the  tent  they  began  to 
bark  again.  This  time  their  barking  was  explained,  for  we  heard 
the  noise  which  had  surprised  and  worried  diem,  and  which  now 
surprised  and  interested  us  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  source  of 
worry.  It  was  the  blowing  of  whales.  AVe  ran  out  and  saw  a 
school  of  beluga  whales  pas.^ing,  northward-bound  along  the  lead. 
During  tlie  next  two  or  three  weeks  we  saw  thousands  of  them. 
They  were  usually  traveling  north  or  east  according  to  the  way 
the  leads  were  running,  but  on  rare  occasions  they  were  traveliBg 
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in  other  directions.  Sometimes  tlie  leads  were  open,  but  as  the  frost 
was  still  heavy  ai  night  the  whales  oecasionally  found  themselves  in 
leads  covered  with  young  ice.  Then  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 

six  or  eight -inch  ice  bulge  and  break  as  they  struck  it  with  the 
hump  of  their  backs.  A  moment  after  the  noise  of  breaking  ice 
would  comt'  the  hiss  of  tho  spouting  whale  and  a  column  of  spray. 

Although  some  of  the  leads  were  narrow  enough  to  compel  the 
whales  to  pass  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  we  did  not  tr>-  to  kill 
them  because  they  sink  instantly  and  it  is  no  use  unless  you  have 
a  harpoon.  On  this  our  first  sea  joum^  we  should  doubtless  have 
carried  a  haipoon  had  we  expected  to  encounter  whales.  Now  we 
have  complete  faith  in  the  seal,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  I  shall 
ever  take  along  nny  apparatus  for  killing  or  securing  animals  other 
than  bear?  and  seals.  Undoubtedly  tiiere  are  fish  in  the  water,  and 
for  poicntific  reasons  it  would  be  of  interest  to  carry  some  sort  of 
geur  for  getting  tiiem,  but  1  would  never  bother  about  fishing  for 
food  when  seals  are  to  be  bad.  You  must  have  the  seals  for  fuel, 
anyway,  and  yoa  might  as  well  get  from  them  your  food  also. 
The  seal  is  indeed  the  best  all-around  animal  of  the  North.  Their 
skins  fumi.sh  us  with  bootof  with  boats,  and  with  containers  for  oil. 
The  blubber  is  food  for  men  and  dogs,  it  supplies  light  in  winter  and 
heat  for  house  and  cooking,  and  the  intestines  provide  waterproof 
clothing  and  translucent  material  for  windows. 

The  temporarily  favorable  westerly  winds  came  to  an  end  May 
22nd  and  another  siege  of  easterly  winds  began.  But  for  two  days 
we  had  good  hick.  Undoubtedly  the  ice  was  all  moving  west,  but 
the  traveling  floes  pressed  upon  each  other  so  closely  that  we  always 
found  a  corner  by  which  to  cross  to  the  next  one  east 
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CHAPTER  XX 

WiaOOVED  ON  AN  BUiAKD  OT  ICI 

IT  wM  withimt  any  pfcmmiitioii  of  what  was  about  to  happen  that 
on  May  24th,  after  we  had  gone  two  miles  and  a  half,  we  stopped 
at  a  lead  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  To  cross 
was  iiiipo?Rib!e  boruust  of  a  strong  easterly  wind  tiiat  covered  even 
this  narrow  water  with  whitecaps,  but  such  leads  usually  close  and 
open  as  the  floes  crowd  and  jostle  in  their  drift  before  the  wind. 
No  such  thing  was  destined  now  to  happen.  Within  the  next  few 
hoiin  the  lead  had  widened  to  five  miles  and  by  next  day  we  had 
no  idea  how  wide  it  was,  for  the  ice  to  the  east  was  no  longer  ris* 
ible  and  the  wa\Ts  were  rolling  in  and  beating  against  our  floe  as 
if  there  wcrr  nothing  between  us  and  Banks  Ifland  but  an  open 
ocean.  Later  the  lend  did  narrow  to  about  five  miles  again,  but 
day  after  day  the  young  ice  refused  to  get  hard  enough  to  bear 
up  the  sleds,  and  nevertheless  was  so  thick  that  it  would  have  chafed 
a  hole  hi  the  canvas  of  our  sledboat  long  beforo  we  could  have 
made  the  other  side. 

We  were  now  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  party  on  a  moving 
island  of  iop.  I  explored  it  the  second  day  and  found  it  to  be  four 
or  five  mik'H  square,  but  on  all  sides  separated  from  adjacent  fioes 
by  uncrossabie  leads  of  ice  and  mush.  Our  island  was  substantial — 
from  the  height  of  the  hummocks  above  sea  level  1  judged  that  many 
parts  of  it  were  over  fifty  feet  thick — so  we  had  as  safe  a  camp  site 
as  is  possible  on  sea  ice,  but  there  were  two  things  to  concern  us. 
One  was  that  if  the  easterly  wind  continued  we  should  fail  to  meet 
the  Star  at  our  rendezvous  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Banks  Is- 
land; the  other  was  the  problem  of  food  and  fuel.  If  we  were 
forced  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  ice,  we  should  have  to  spend 
the  winter,  too.  Could  we  during  the  good  hunting  light  store  up 
enough  meat  and  blubber  to  last  during  the  winter  darkness?  And 
if  enough  was  secured,  we  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  stores  safe 
through  the  winter  if  in  some  ni^t  of  darkness  and  bliszard  our 
ice  island  should  split  in  the  middle  of  our  camp,  and  each  part  start 
in  a  different  direction  if  it  did  not  tip  on  ed|^,  spilling  our  depots 
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into  the  water.  This  was  a  spice  of  praspeotive  dangar  whieh  kapi 

UB  from  feeling  the  time  monotonous. 

So  soon  as  wc  felt  certain  our  marooning  would  be  protracted, 
we  commenced  killing  seals.  There  were  a  great  many  about,  but 
the  imuh  ioe  in  the  leadi  made  H  diffioult  to  aeeuie  them  and  after 
eeveral  daya  of  effori  we  had  only  three  or  four  safe  on  the  ice  be- 
side us.  Then  suddenly  the  food  question  was  answered  by  the 
walking  into  camp  of  the  first  bear  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
neighborhood  of  Alaska. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  Ole  and  I  were  asleep  while  Storkerson 
was  standing  watch.  He  was  beginning  to  cook,  preparatory  to  call- 
ing me  for  my  watch,  when  the  dogs  started  to  bark  at  a  diffident 
young  bear  that  was  hovering  aboui  and  sniffing  the  oamp  from  one 
or  two  hundred  yards  to  leeward.  By  the  time  I  had  my  eyes  opened 
and  my  rifle  in  hand  he  liad  begim  a  circumspect  approach.  We 
waited  till  he  was  within  twenty-five  yardt^  and  then  1  shot  him 
about  three  inches  from  the  heart.  His  stomach  contained  nothing, 
so  he  could  not  have  been  farmg  very  well  the  last  day  or  so,  but 
before  that  his  hunt  must  have  been  suooessful  for  he  was  as  fat  as 
is  desirable  for  food. 

Questions  frequently  are  put  to  me  as  to  whether  caribou  meat 
or  musk-ox  meat  or  bear  meat  or  seal  meat  is  good  eatings  and 
then  I  struggle  against  impatience,  for  underlying  the  query  is  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  human  tastes  and  prejudice  in 
food.  A  rule  with  no  more  exceptions  than  ordinary  rules  is  that 
people  like  the  sort  of  food  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  An 
American  will  tell  you  that  he  can  eat  white  bread  every  day  but 
that  he  gets  tured  of  rioe  if  he  eats  it  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
month,  while  a  Chinaman  may  think  that  rice  is  an  excellent  food 
for  every  day  but  that  wheat  bread  soon  palls.  An  Englishman 
will  tell  you  that  beef  is  the  best  meat  in  the  world,  while  in  Ice- 
land or  in  Thibet  you  will  learn  that  beef  is  all  right  now  and  then, 
but  mutton  1:^  the  uuly  meat  of  whieli  yuu  never  tire.  If  a  man 
is  brought  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  or  on  Prince  ESdwud 
Island,  he  thinks  that  herring  and  potatoes  make  the  best  of  all 
staple  diets,  while  an  Iowa  farmer  likes  potatoes  well  enough  but 
would  balk  at  the  herring. 

Polar  bear  is  a  rare  item  in  the  diet  of  most  Eskimo  groups  that 
I  have  known,  and  accordingly  nearly  all  of  them  prefer  some  other 
form  of  meat.  But  the  Eskimos  of  Prince  Albert  Sound  who  on 
their  winter  hunts  in  Banks  Island  live  for  several  mouths  each 
year  nearly  exclusively  on  pohur-bear  meat  are  very  fond  of  it. 
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As  for  the  members  of  my  traveling  parties,  we  have  never  become 
really  used  Lo  bear  meat,  although  1  have  myself  killed  several 
doMD  bears  and  been  preeeot  at  the  killing  of  many  dosen  otheie. 
Bear  has  one  fundamental  defect  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

taste  or  toughness  but  lies  in  the  Btringy  nature  of  the  meat  of  any 
but  the  youngest.  The  fibers  have  a  way  of  getting  between  the 
teeth  and  stifking  there,  making  the  gums  sore,  so  that  after  a  week 
or  two  of  bear  meat,  chewing  becomes  painful.  This  applies  to  the 
cooked  meat,  not  to  tlie  raw.  Cooking  increases  the  toughness  and 
brin^B  out  the  atringiness.  I  have  never  eaten  any  raw  meat  that 
was  noticeably  tough  or  stringy.  Chewmg  half-frosen  meat  is  like 
chewing  hard  ice-cream,  while  eating  unfroien  raw  meat  cut  in  small 
pieces  is  like  eating  raw  oysters. 

A  second  bear  came  into  camp  about  ten  hours  after  the  first. 
His  entr>^  was  a  good  deal  more  dramatic.  As  u.^^ual,  our  six  dogs 
were  tied  near  the  tent,  strung  out  at  intervals  of  about  six  feet  along 
the  tie  line  that  was  fastened  at  bioth  ends  to  chunks  of  ice.  All 
of  us  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  Storkerson  and  Die  in 
the  sled  boat,  paddling  around  about  fifty  yards  from  the  solid  ice, 
and  I  with  my  glasses  standing  on  a  hummock  directing  them  where 
to  find  a  dead  seal  that  was  partly  hidden  by  some  moving  mush  ice. 
My  back  was  towards  the  camp  but  Storkerson,  who  was  in  the 
stern  and  faced  it,  noticed  a  bear  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
dogs,  advancing  towards  them  at  a  steady  walk.  I  started  for  camp 
on  a  run,  and  just  then  the  bear  caught  sight  of  the  dogs  and 
began  to  stalk  them.  They  were  all  lying  down  but  with  their 
heads  up  looking  in  our  direction,  for  the  wind  had  brought  them 
the  smell  of  the  killed  seals.  I  foolishly  sluiuted  to  them  and  this 
only  fastened  their  attention  more  strongly  on  me.  They  were 
still  oblivious  of  the  bear,  which  had  slunk  to  one  side  to  be  hidden 
by  an  ice  hummock,  and  with  legs  bent  and  almost  sliding  on  his 
belly  was  slowly  moving  towards  them.  The  shielding  hummock 
was  about  twenty  yards  from  the  dogs,  and  I  knew  that  when  he 
got  that  close  ho  would  make  a  dash  from  cover,  yet  without  any 
suspicion  that  iiis  attack  was  aimed  at  a  dnp,  nnt  at  a  seal.  When 
a  bear  pounces  on  a  seal  he  gets  him  between  liis  claws  first  but 
bites  him  almost  simultaneously.  This  action  would  be  so  in- 
stinctive that  by  the  time  he  realized  by  smell  or  otherwise  that  he 
was  not  dealing  with  a  seal  the  dog  would  be  dead  or  maimed. 

The  bear  got  to  the  hummock,  and  half  stood  up  as  he  rounded 
it  preparatory'  to  making  his  dash.  I  was  then  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  away  and  was  badly  out  of  breath,  after  a  nm 
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(Inoiigli  soft  snow.  Althoti^i  I  threw  msrself  down  and  rested  my 

elbow  on  the  ice,  I  w:is  so  winded  it  was  mainly  by  luck  my  bullet 
struck  two  inches  back  of  the  heart.  It  must  have  been  chie^ 
the  shock  to  liii*  spine  tliat  made  the  animal  crumple  almost  mag- 
ically, his  four  legs  doubling  iiiider  liim  and  his  head  resting  on  the 
ice.  I  could  see  that  he  was  ali\  e,  for  Ids  eyes  followed  my  move- 
ments. He  was  about  ten  yards  from  the  water,  and  it  is  the  nature 
of  bears  when  wounded  to  try  to  get  into  water.  My  first  thought 
was  to  prevent  this  and  I  foolishly  took  a  position  between  him  and 
the  open  iead. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  bear  used  almost  human  judgment 
in  what  he  did.  Evidently  he  must  have  been  recovering  from  the 
shock  to  liis  spine,  though  he  was  bleeding  rapidly  and  would  have 
died  from  loss  of  blood  m  five  or  ten  mmutes.  But  what  happened 
was  an  comprised  in  less  than  two  minutes.  Just  as  I  might  have 
done  in  his  place  with  only  his  resources,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me  and  made  not  the  slightest  motion  for  about  a  minute.  In  fall- 
ing he  must  have  sunk  slightly  backward,  for  hi?  hind  feet  were 
forward  under  him  in  just  the  feline  position  from  which  a  cat  or 
lion  may  leap.  Suddenly  and  without  any  preparation  he  launched 
himself  directly  towards  me.  I  iiad  my  rifle  pointed  and  it  must 
have  been  almost  automatically  that  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Had  not 
the  bullet  pierced  the  brain  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  gone  badly 
with  me,  for  as  it  was  he  covered  about  three  and  a  half  of  the  five 
yards  between  us,  and  collapsed  so  near  that  blood  spattered  my 
boots. 

This  incident  increased  a  good  deal  my  respect  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  polar  bears,  wliich  has  been  growmg  with  every  encounter. 
Their  unwary  approach  to  a  party  of  men  and  dogs  must  not  be 
set  down  against  them  as  lack  of  intelligence.  They  smqply  have 
not  the  data  upon  which  to  reason,  for  they  never  before  have  en- 
countered any  dangerous  animal  upon  the  ice.  We  estimated  the 
age  of  this  bear  at  about  four  years,  although  I  have  po  accurate 
knowledge  upon  which  to  calculate  the  age  of  bears.  He  was  not 
fat  but  weighed  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  the  meat  being 
about  the  equivalent  of  that  of  four  seals,  it  seemed  likely  that 
bears  would  continue  to  come  and  evidentiy  it  was  an  economy  of 
ammunition  to  kill  them  for  meat,  but  their  lack  of  fat  made 
it  necessary  to  continue  seal  himting  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber. 

Forced  wintering  on  the  ice  would  mean  that  blubber  would  be 
more  necessary  than  meat,  for  we  would  have  to  dc])ci)(i  upon  it 
for  light  and  fuel  as  well  as  food.  Seal  blubber  at  any  temperature, 
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even  at  thirty  or  forty  below  zero,  will  lessen  in  weight  day  by  day, 
the  oil  trickling  out  perceptibly.  It  is  th^foie  neoBBsaxf  to  t>te- 
ierve  blubber  in  bags.  This  we  do  by  ddnning  the  seal  through 
the  mouth,  or  "casing"  his  skin,  to  use  the  language  of  tlio  furrier. 
This  means  that  the  skinning  is  commenced  at  the  lips.  The  hide  is 
turned  back  and,  as  the  skinning  proceeds,  pulled  backwards  over 
the  head  and  then  back  over  the  neck  and  body  as  one  might  turn 
a  sock  inside  out.  When  the  skinning  is  done  in  this  fashion,  there 
are  no  openings  in  the  bag  except  the  natural  ones.  The  flippers 
have  none,  for  the  bones  are  dismembered  at  what  correspond  to 
the  wrist  uid  ankle  joints,  leaving  the  flipper  unskinned.  The  nat- 
ural openings  are  closed  by  tying  them  Up  like  the  mouth  of  a  bag. 
This  makes  the  pok  which  wc  use  for  a  seal-oil  container  and  whieli 
will  hold  the  fat  of  about  four  seals.  The  same  sort  of  bag  may 
also  be  inflated  by  blowing  and  thi  n  forms  a  float  with  a  buoyancy 
of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Occasionally  instead  of  using  our 
canvas  to  convert  the  sled  into  a  boat  we  fasten  three  or  foUr  of 
these  inflated  pok»  to  the  sides  of  the  sled,  making  a  sort  of  life 
raft.  This  is  an  Eskimo  method,  satisfactory  in  warm  weather  but 
not  in  winter,  because  the  water  which  splashes  over  the  sled  turns 
into  an  ice  coating  very  difficult  to  remove. 

While  our  seal  hunting  for  blubber  continued,  the  bears  kept 
counug  into  camp.  The  third  one  arrived  May  31st  and  in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  It  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other 
men  were  asleep  and  I  with  my  six-power  glasses  was  standing  on 
a  hummock  near  the  camp  watching  the  ice  of  the  lead,  counting 
seals  as  they  came  up  at  distances  beyond  gunshot  and  also  watching 
for  whales,  the  nortliward  passage  of  which  was  intermittent.  The 
lead  now  was  several  miles  wide  and  covered  with  young  ice  not 
strong  euougii  to  walk  upon,  except  near  the  middle  where  some  of 
it  had  telescoped,  making  it  double  thickness.  As  I  could  see 
later  by  careful  study  of  this  ice  with  my  glasses,  the  bear  must 
have  been  proceeding  north  along  the  middle  of  the  lead.  Possibly 
he  had  seen  the  camp  or  been  attracted  towards  it  by  some  noise. 
I  do  not  remember  having  made  any  sound,  ))ut  he  may  have  heard 
the  dogs — they  had  been  tied  up  so  long  aud  were  in  such  high 
spirits  tliat  they  were  developing  an  inclination  to  fight  which, 
because  of  their  chains,  could  only  be  translated  into  snarling  and 
barking. 

The  visitirir's  manner  of  coming  was  peculiar.  The  young  ice  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  but  was  too  tough  to  allow 
comfortable  swimming  on  the  surface.  He  must  have  been  coming 
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up  ffom  one  of  his  dives  when  I  ^rst  saw  him,  for  he  was  in  a  hole 
with  bifi  forelegB  rebting  upon  Uie  ice  on  either  side  of  him  and  with 
bis  abouldert  out  of  water.  He  teemed  to  be  eraiiiiig  bit  neok  to 
look  as  far  as  poiaible,  but  apparently  the  ioe  would  bear  no  mora 
than  tbe  forward  third  ol  his  body.  After  a  rest  of  a  minute  or  so 
and  a  good  look  around,  he  proceeded  witli  a  sort  of  overhand  stroke, 
swimming  along  tlie  surface  and  breaking  the  ice.  In  five  or  eight 
yards  he  became  tired  of  thu,  made  a  dive,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
canae  up  tiirough  the  ice  about  twenty  yards  nearer.  Here  he 
leatod  as  before,  lifting  himself  and  eraning  his  nook  as  high  as  the 
strength  of  the  ioe  allowed,  then  swam  forward  a  few  yards  and 
dove  again.  This  manner  of  locomotion  was  SO  interesting  that  I 
called  Storkerson  and  Ole. 

The  bear  made  a  landing  about  fifty  yards  from  the  camp  and 
just  at  that  moment  pot  the  scent  of  it.  He  stood  and  sniffed  and 
then  came  towards  u^  at  a  leisurely  walk.  The  dogs  hud  seen 
him  and  were  furiously  barking  and  tugging  at  tbev  ehains.  All 
this  outcry  and  commotion  secqooed  to  be  of  but  mild  Interest,  for 
the  bear  gave  them  only  a  casual  glance  now  and  then  as  he  walked 
about  five  or  ten  j'ards  from  them  straight  for  the  stored  seal  meat. 
I  killed  him  with  one  shot  when  lie  was  in  a  convenient  place  for 
skinning.  He  was  a  fat  bear,  tiic  largest  we  hud  secured  eo  far,  a 
good  deal  over  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  fourth  bear  eame  while  we  were  skinmng  number  three.  He 
waa  a  srearling  and  very  timid.  We  had  plenty  of  meat  and  I  de- 
cided I  would  not  shoot  unless  he  came  straight  into  camp.  After 
studying  us  for  five  or  ten  minutes  and  sniffing  the  fresh  smell 
of  the  bear  we  were  skinning,  he  e\  idently  concluded  that  a  closer 
acquaintance  would  be  undesirable  and  started  off  at  a  slow  run 
which  must  have  been  intended  to  be  a  dignified  retreat,  but  which 
showed  that  he  was  really  scared. 

The  fifth  bear  came  on  June  8rd,  a  visit  more  exoiting  than  any 
of  the  others.  I  was  away  on  a  walk  about  our  island,  examining 
all  sides  to  see  if  there  were  any  chance  to  get  off.  Our  dogs  are 
tied  commonly  by  making  with  picks  a  sort  of  toggle  in  the  ice 
through  which  we  pass  tlie  end  of  the  tie  line.  Although  ice  ia 
readily  broken  with  a  sharp  blow,  one  of  these  toggles  is  unbe- 
lievably strong  if  subjected  only  to  a  steady  strain.  In  the  whaling 
at  Point  Barrow,  for  instance,  half  a  doien  ice  toggles,  each  no 
more  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  will  stand  the  strain  of  hauling 
a  sixty-  or  seventy- foot  whale  out  of  a  lead  on  to  the  ire.  But  in 
this  case  thawing  had  weakened  them,  and  when  the  dogs  made  a 
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concerted  rush  towards  the  bear,  putting  their  weights  simultane- 
ously against  the  toggles,  they  broke.  Tied  together  as  the  dogs 
wexe,  the  bear  would  have  had  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  had 
he  stopped  to  wait  for  them,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  coming  he 
fled,  making  for  the  water  as  a  bear  always  will  when  he  thinks 
himself  in  dnnger.  About  five  yards  from  shoro  the  young  ice 
broke  under  him.  He  did  not  dive,  but  started  trj^ing  to  struggle 
up  on  the  ice,  breaking  some  more  of  it.  The  dogs  rushed  up  but 
had  the  sense  not  to  go  in  the  water. 

Storkerson  and  Ole,  out  of  the  tent  by  this  tune,  saw  the  great 
danger  to  the  dogs,  each  one  of  which  was  of  priceless  value  to  us. 
They  accordingly  began  to  shoot,  although  instructions  were  that 
no  bear  was  to  be  killed  in  the  water,  as  the  meat  would  have  been 
difficult  to  retrieve.  Only  tlie  head  of  the  bear  was  ifliowing  much 
of  the  time,  and  partly  because  of  thif  and  partly  because  of  ex- 
citement, it  took  a  fusillade  to  kill  him  that  u^^ed  up  more  ammuni- 
tion than  we  could  afford.  It  was  justifiable,  however,  to  do  aoy- 
thing  that  increased  the  safety  of  our  dogs. 

When  this  shooting  began  I  was  about  half  a  mile  from  camp. 
As  one  shot  after  anotlier  rang  out  T  grew  more  and  more  worried. 
My  companions  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  our  lives  and  our  suc- 
cess might  depend  upon  the  careful  husbanding  of  ammunition. 
Yet  there  was  Ole  standing  up  and  wastefully  shooting  from  the 
shoulder  like  a  cowboy  firing  at  Indians  in  a  movie.  My  momen- 
tary anger  at  this  extravagance  changed  quickly  to  relief  when  I 
got  home  and  saw  what  a  narrow  escape  the  dogs  had  had. 

Since  leaving  the  shallow  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  of 
Alaska  we  had  been  taking  a  sounding  once  every  forty  or  fifty 
miles  and  invariably  getting  one  result — 1,386  meters  with  no  bot- 
tom. This  was  the  full  length  of  our  line — about  four-fifths  of  a 
mile— and  it  was  a  continual  source  of  grief  to  me  that  the  acci- 
dental breaking  of  the  wire  in  earlier  soimdings  had  left  us  unable 
to  reach  bottom.  It  had  been  a  theory  with  many  geographers 
that  the  ocean  north  of  Alaska  was  shallow,  its  bottom  an  extension 
of  the  continental  shelf  with  a  consequent  average  depth  of  under 
400  meters  and  a  concomitant  probability  of  numerous  islands  stud- 
ding this  shallow  sea.  But  instead  of  the  "continental  shelf"  we 
had  below  us  "oceanic  depths,"  and  at  least  one  ground  for  expect- 
ing to  find  new  lands  in  this  unknown  sea  was  gone. 

At  the  lead  which  stopped  us  we  had  not  taken  a  sounding  im- 
mediately, for  we  had  not  traveled  far  from  our  last  sounding, 
but  on  the  second  day  we  sounded  and  got  bottom  for  the  first  time 
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at  736  meters.  Earlier  in  the  trip  it  had  been  our  expectation  that 
if  our  line  ever  got  bottom  it  would  mean  tlie  approach  to  and  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  land.  But  recently  we  had  been  traveling 
towards  Banks  Island,  and  this  sounding  merely  confirmed  the  evi- 
denoe  of  oor  seitaiit  that  we  were  only  forty  or  fifty  miles  fram 
the  ehore  of  a  land  that  was  known,  although  uninhabited  and  lit- 
tle explored.  As  the  wind  was  steady  and  strong  from  the  east  and 
our  ice  drifting  westward,  it  is  probable  that  had  we  sounded  upon 
our  arrival  the  day  befotre  we  should  have  had  bottom  at  a  much 
shallower  depth. 

Daily  sextant  observations  showed  that  our  drift  to  westward 
away  from  Banks  Island  was  continuous  day  after  day  although  not 
uniform,  and  the  same  was  indicated  by  soundings.  May  2^th  we 
had  962  meters  and  on  the  28th  1,142.  On  the  29tb  we  weie  agam 
in  water  too  deep  for  reaching  bottom  with  our  line. 

Spring  was  now  full  upon  us.  Thaw  water  was  trickling  down 
the  sunny  side  of  the  ice  hummocks  and  bird  life  began  to  increase. 
Ivory  gulls  appeared  on  the  10th  of  May  and  by  the  25th  had  be- 
come both  numerous  and  friendly.  They  used  to  flutter  about  our 
camps  and  walk  around  withhi  a  dozen  feet  of  us  with  little  con- 
cern. I  suppose  the  real  reason  for  their  frioidliness  was  the  meat, 
but  still  they  frequently  visited  without  even  taking  a  nibble, 
though  they  were  quite  welcome  to  do  so,  for  shortage  of  food  was  not 
going  to  be  one  of  our  serious  problems.  Barrow-gulls  arrived  May 
24tb  and  so  did  the  common  tern.  Whales  kept  traveling  by  in  dozens 
or  hundreds,  and  the  dogs  had  become  so  used  to  their  blowing  that 
tfaqr  no  koger  barked  or  gave  a  sign  of  attention.  Small  marine 
life  was  abundant  in  the  water.  Ths  gulls  evidently  lived  sump- 
tuously on  it,  and  the  seals  swam  about  on  the  surface  feeding 
lasily.  In  their  stomachs  we  found  boih  shrimps  and  small  "worms" 
half  an  inch  long.  Tliese  shrimps  and  worms  were  so  abundant  in 
the  surface  layers  of  the  water  that  had  we  been  in  any  such 
straits  as  the  Greely  party  when  th^  attempted  to  live  on  shrio^M, 
we  could  have  done  so  with  little  trouble. 

By  June  we  had  become  almost  reccmciled  to  our  encampment 
on  the  ice.  We  had  begun  to  think  that  we  should  have  to  spend 
our  entire  summer  there  and,  of  f'f)urse,  where  you  spend  the  summer 
it  is  advisable  to  spend  tlie  winter,  for  your  gathered  store  of  food 
and  fuel  will  take  you  safely  through  the  months  of  darkness  if 
you  camp  by  it.  If  you  begin  traveling  in  the  autumn  you  have 
to  leave  most  of  your  suppUes  behind  and  may  have  difficulty  in 
seeming  more  later  for  the  lack  of  hunting  lii^t  I  do  not  think 
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Miy  one  takes  an  uoreasonable  degree  of  risk  who  travels  in  the 
Arctic  with  only  game  for  food»  whether  it  be  on  laiid  or  ice,  during 
tbe  periods  oi  wnple  light  But  when  the  daylight  begiw  to  fail 

towards  fall,  the  traveler  is  under  a  severe  handicap.  Realizing  this, 
we  had  begun  to  talk  about  how  we  would  spend  the  winter  on  thia 

solid  floG  that  in  two  weeks  had  begun  to  have  for  us  something 
of  the  friendliness  and  security  of  home,  and  to  speculate  about 
which  way  we  might  drift  and  how  far  from  land  we  should  be  by 
the  time  daylight  came  back  in  the  spring  and  we  could  r^ume 
travel. 

But  on  Juno  6th  a  ohance  to  leave  came  at  last.  The  lead  be- 
fore had  been  narrow  enough  for  crossing  had  tliere  been  open 
water,  but  the  young  ice  had  always  been  of  that  unfortunate  sort 
which  obstructed  the  boat  without  being  strong  enough  to  support 
the  sled.  But  this  morning  adhering  to  our  ice  island  were  only 
about  fifty  yards  of  young  ice  and  beyond  that  a  quarter  oi  a  mile 
of  open  water,  and  then  aome  ationg-looking  young  ice  adhering 
to  the  other  eliore.  I  had  the  night  watob,  aa  usual,  and  awoke  the 
men  at  about  one  in  the  morning,  telling  them  that  I  had  decided 
to  try  a  crossing.  It  took  about  half  an  hour  to  break  a  road 
through  the  fifty  yards  of  young  ice  to  the  water  and  half  an  hour 
after  that  our  first  load  had  been  ferried  across.  A  head  wind 
meuntiwe  had  been  increasing  and  the  lead  was  rapidly  widenmg. 
By  throviing  away  most  or  all  of  our  neat  and  blubher  wo  oould 
have  ferried  across  in  two  loads  with  smooth  water,  but  as  white 
caps  soon  began  to  run  we  did  not  dare  to  load  the  sleidboat  heavily. 
It  seemed  to  me  possible  also  that  the  ice  on  which  we  were  landing 
was  itself  only  a  little  island  and  that  we  might  not  be  able  to 
travel  on  it  far.  This  induced  us  to  ferry  a  fourth  load,  consisting 
entirely  of  meat  and  blubber.  Although  we  took  with  us  a  thousand 
pounds,  we  abandoned  more  than  a  ton  of  food  on  our  island. 

The  last  crosBing  was  made  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  lead 
was  now  nearly  a  mile  wide,  as  I  thought,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  as 
Storkcrson  and  Ole  estimated  it.  The  wind  had  risen  to  almost  a 
gale  and  the  waves  struck  the  front  end  of  our  blunt  boat  with  such 
force  that  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was  doubtful  if  we  were  mak- 
ing any  headway.  The  dogs,  always  bad  sailors  in  a  rough  sea  and 
always  getting  out  on  the  leeward  edge  of  the  boat,  had  been  taken 
across  in  the  earlier  trips.  Had  the  wind  been  even  a  little  stronger, 
our  separation  would  have  been  pleasant  neither  for  them,  tied  on 
the  leeward  side,  nor  for  us,  marooned  on  the  windward  side  of  ice 
fioea  drifting  rapidly  aparL  We  got  over  alter  a  hard  paddle,  and 
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it  fortunately  proved  tliat,  although  our  landing  beyond  the  lead 
had  been  made  on  what  liad  been  a  small  floe,  this  was  now 
connected  by  some  passable  young  ice  to  the  next  ice  island  beyond, 
and  we  were  able  to  proceed  by  treacherous  bridges  of  young  ice 
from  floe  to  floe  eastward  for  ten  miles. 

Undoubtedly  the  ice  under  us  was  still  moving  west,  but  as  we 
had  been  carried  west  only  ninety  miles  during  eleven  days  of  en- 
campment, we  were  encouraged  in  feeling  that  now  we  were  traveling 
east  at  least  as  fast  as  we  were  drifting  west,  and  that  should  there 
be  a  ciiange  of  wind  the  drift  woukl  probably  set  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, carrying  us  towards  Banks  Island  at  a  speed  to  add  subBtan- 
tially  to  our  cfwn  trartling. 
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SUMMER  TRAVEL  ON  DRIFTING  ICE  FLOES,  1914 


OW  we  bad  a  good  deal  of  cloudy  weather  and  found  the  "mi- 


^  the  sky  reflects  eveiything  beneath  it  in  the  manner  of  a  mir- 
ror. If  there  is  below  a  white  patch  of  ice,  then  the  sky  over  it  looks 
white,  while  a  black  strip  of  water  is  represented  by  a  black  line  in 
the  sky.  It  is  hard  on  the  eyes  to  travel  in  cloudy  weather  and  hard 
on  the  dogs  for  picking  trail,  yet  the  water  sky  abeenfc  in  clflar 
weather  more  than  makes  up  for  these  disadvantagss.  Leads  were 
all  about  us  but  the  comers  of  various  cakes  were  touching,  and  by 
keeping  our  eyes  on  the  cloud  map  above  we  were  able  to  travel 
sometimes  a  day  at  a  time  without  even  seeing  water.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  leads  ran  in  such  a  direction  and  the  cakes  met  in  such 
a  way  that  the  course  whicli  enabled  us  to  avoid  the  leads  was  north- 
east, which  was  also  tlie  course  we  most  desired  to  travel. 

But  when  the  sun  came  out,  astronomical  observations  showed 
that  while  we  were  traveling  northeast  at  an  average  estimated 
rate  of  about  ten  miles  per  day,  we  were  being  carried  south  so 
rapidly  that  our  actual  course  was  southeas-t.  With  Norway  Is- 
land the  appointed  rendezvous,  it  h;id  been  for  some  time  my  inten- 
tion, if  we  could,  to  make  the  landing  at  Cape  Alfred,  the  most 
nortiiwcsterly  corner  of  Banks  Island,  so  that  our  ice  exploration 
might  be  as  comprehensive  as  poeuble.  We  would  thai  travel  south 
along  the  coast  to  Norway  Island,  where  we  would  build  a  beacon  on 
the  most  conspicuous  hill  for  the  information  of  the  Star,  and  go 
on,  since  Norway  Island  is  shown  on  the  chart  as  only  six  or  eight 
miles  in  diameter,  and  hunting  would  probably  not  be  good  enough 
to  justify  a  stay.  Sealing  and  consequently  bear  hunting  might 
be  good  but  we  would  prefer  the  mainland  to  the  east  on  account  of 
caribou,  as  we  wanted  their  skins  for  bedding  and  clothing  the  com- 
ing winter. 

During  the  following  three  weeks  in  the  slow  strugg^  towards 
shore  we  were  voluntarily  delayed  by  the  frequent  soundings.  For 
some  days  the  water  was  too  deep  for  our  length  of  wire  but  on 
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June  11th  we  again  reached  bottom,  this  time  at  668  meters.  From 
that  point  we  sounded  every  few  railrs,  took  very  careful  account 
of  marches  between  soundings,  and  located  ourselves  by  astro- 
nomical observations  on  every  clear  day. 

During  this  w«ek  the  struggle  was  a  bit  discouraging.  Some 
days  travel  was  impossible  because  of  bad  weather  and  excessive  ice 
motion,  and  on  those  days  we  lost  ground,  for  the  ice  was  always 
drifting  south  and  sometimes  west  as  well.  When  wo  did  travel  we 
had  trouble  not  only  with  open  water  but  with  the  softness  of  the 
snow.  Drifts  which  would  have  been  hard  under  foot,  scarcely 
recording  impressions  of  the  lecL  of  men  and  dogs  in  a  Umperature 
below  freesing,  were  now  heaps  of  snow  resembling  granulated 
sugar,  through  which  it  was  no  earier  to  walk  than  through  a  bin 
of  wbsat.  The  sled  sank  into  this  snow  so  that  we  had  to  drag  it 
like  a  snow  plow,  and  the  dogs  floundered  for  lack  of  solid  footing. 
Sometimes  the  men  had  to  force  the  sled  forward  ten  or  twenty 
yards  at  a  time  with  no  help  from  the  dogs,  and  often  this  was  not 
possible  until  after  we  had  tramped  back  and  forward  several  times 
making  a  sort  of  road  for  it. 

On  previous  expeditions  I  had  had  to  deal  with  snow  of  this 
sort  and  been  led  by  it  to  devise  an  impro\  ement  to  the  ordinary 
Alaska  sled.  Alaska  sleds  as  built  in  Nome  and  elsewhere  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long  and  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.  As  their  pictures  show,  there  are  stanchions  upward  from 
the  runners  so  that  the  load  is  borne  on  a  platform  from  six  to 
nine  inches  high.  This  platform  is  supported  by  cross  benches 
underneath  between  the  stanchions,  and  as  the  sled  sinks  these  cross 
benches  catch  the  snow  and  push  it  forward.  When  this  happens 
it  is  not  possible  to  move  the  sled  without  an  expenditure  of  force 
many  times  greater  than  woiilfl  he  necessary  if  the  cross  benches  did 
not  touch  the  snow.  For  travel  through  soft  snow  no  sled  is  really 
suitable  except  the  Indian  toboge.^n,  but  it  is  not  practical  in  rough 
ice  nor  upon  hard  roads.  There  occurred  to  me  a  plan  for  combin- 
ing the  advantages  of  both  types  of  sled  by  nailing  boards  under- 
neath the  cross  benches  of  the  Nome  type  so  that  when  the  runners 
sank  deep  enou^  to  bring  the  body-part  into  contact  with  the 
snow,  the  under-surface  should  have  the  character  of  a  toboggan 
and  ride  smoothly  over  the  snow  exactly  as  a  toboggan  does. 

Like  most  innovations,  this  one  had  met  with  no  favor  among 
the  experienced  men  of  my  expcdiiion.  In  Nome  I  had  liud  several 
sleds  made  with  toboggan  bottoms,  but  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  expedition  and  also  on  the  Karluk  these  bottoms  had  in  my 
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absence  been  removed,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  an  additional 
and  useless  weight.  In  outHtting  for  my  ice  journey  X  had  had  the 
toboggan  bottom  replaced  oo  one  stod*  but  this  happened  to  be  the 

one  Wilkins  had  with  him  when  he  got  accidentally  separated  IroQH 
UB.  The  one  we  now  had  was  of  the  ordinary,  unimproved  Nome 

type.  Not  unnaturally  my  diary  entries  of  those  days  included  more 
or  less  wailinK  over  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  a  toboggan  bottom. 
My  companioHb  were  to  tlioroughly  persuaded  by  our  experiences 
that  this  was  the  last  ice  trip  of  the  expedition  where  any  one 

wanted  to  uae  a  eled  without  a  toboggan  bottom. 

By  the  15th  of  June  the  depth  of  water  bad  decreaeed  to  360 

meters  and  land  birds  began  to  appear,  snow  buntings  and  jaecer 
gulls  and  a  fe  w  (hiys  laUT  king  eiders  anfl  old  squaw  ducks. 

On  June  22nd  tlie  goundin^s  had  come  down  to  about  50  meters. 
From  a  low  hummock  at  this  sounding  place  1  looked  across  about 
hall  a  nule  of  level  ice  to  a  very  high  pressure-ridge,  and  between 
the  orap  saw  beyond  something  dark  and  umform  in  outline  which 
I  felt  sure  was  land  free  from  snow. 

Storkerson  and  Ole  were  standing  beside  the  dog  team,  and  I 
called  to  them  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  hummock.  But  they  had 
learned  skepticism  through  frc(|ucntly  taking  for  land  eitlier  hum- 
mocks of  dirty  ice  or  distant  banks  ot  thick,  billowy  fog.  Ole  ad- 
mitted that  he  saw  "sometlimg  black  that  might  be  land,"  but 
Storkerson,  perhaps  to  guard  himself  from  disappointment,  main- 
tained that  nothing  could  be  seen  which  we  had  not  frequently  seen 
before  and  found  to  mean  nothing.  To  settle  it  we  hurried  the  half 
mile  to  the  high  ridge  between  whose  orags  the  dark  outline  had 
been  revealed,  but  one  of  our  sudden  arctic  fogs  liad  intervened 
to  the  eastward  and  from  the  ioe  pinnacle  everything  in  that  direc- 
tion now  lt)oked  wlutc. 

Just  beyond  this  ridge  was  a  lead  of  open  water  which  w  e  crossed 
hy  an  ice  cake  lying  transversely  across.  We  were  tired  and  made 
camp»  but  before  going  to  sleep  I  took  a  sounding  showing  39 
meters  and  land  birds  began  to  appear,  snow  buntings  and  jaeger 

Next  morning,  June  23rd,  I  was  up  early  and  able  to  write  in 
my  diar>':  "The  land  is  no  longer  problematic.  It  is  in  plain  sight 
in  the  form  of  three  hills,  the  more  northerly  two  of  which  are 
probably  connected,  as  the  southernmost  may  be  also.  The  north 
end  bears  North  17**  West  and  the  south  hill  North  5*"  EfNst  The 
distance  to  the  land  is  not  less  than  ten  miles  and  may  be  a  good 
deal  more." 

To  those  who  have  given  little  thought  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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magnetic  compa??.  it  may  seem  etrange  that  land  lying  to  the  east 
should  by  compass  be  seventeen  degrees  west  of  north.  This  is 
because  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  point  to  the  North  Pole,  which 
is  north  of  us  wherever  we  are  unless  we  are  standing  oa  the  Pole 
itaelf,  but  approsdowtee  towante  the  magnetic  pole,  whiish  is  at  aonie 
not  yet  exaetly  located  spot  In  the  vicinity  of  the  peninsuia  of 
Boothia  Felbc  in  bortheantem  Canada.  The  saying  that  the  needle 
points  to  the  magnetic  polo  If  in  few  plnre?  on  the  enrth  ;in  exact 
truth.  It?  direction  from  Bimkg  Island,  when  we  speak  "true" 
and  not  "by  compass,"  is  southeasterly. 

For  several  days  before  we  came  in  actual  sight  of  what  proved 
to  ba  Norway  Island,  our  reodssvoUB,  wo  had  seen  in  the  sky  to 
the  eastward  a  peculiar  pink  glow.  We  thought  it  might  be  a  re- 
flection of  dead  grass  covering  the  hills  of  Banks  Island,  but  it 
bad  another  rau?e.  When  we  commenced  traveling  over  tlie  land- 
fflpt  ice.  Fome  twenty  miles  offshore,  we  noticed  in  the  snowbanks 
that  peculiar  tinge  of  pink — it  may  sometimes  almoFt  verge  on  red 
—due  to  the  microecopic  plant  known  as  ''pink  snow."  It  was 
this  that  was  rrteeted  pink  in  the  sky.  The  layman  finds  it  euri- 
otts  that  these  plants  appear  to  flourish  best  on  the  north  side  of 
snowdrifts,  where  the  sun  is  least  warm  at  any  time  and  where 
freesing  may  take  place  while  another  slope  of  the  same  drift  is 
thawing.  In  some  mountain  ranges  these  plants  are  said  to  be  so 
numerous  in  the  snow  that  it  has  a  pinkish  tinge  even  when  held 
in  the  hand,  but  where  we  have  traveled  the  pink  can  be  seen  only 
at  a  distance  of  several  yards  and  best  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
fbrty  yards,  for  on  oloee  approach  the  snow  looks  only  white  or  a 
little  dingy. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  ice  aground  here  in 
thirty-nine  meters,  or  about  120  feet.  The  actual  freceing  of  sea 
water  does  not  produce  ice  in  these  or  probably  any  latitudes  of 
more  than  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  telescoping  of  it 
under  pressure  may,  as  wu  have  described  ebevN  iicre,  increase  this 
thieknesB  indefinitely.  Few  distrioto  are  more  frequently  under 
violent  stress  than  tlie  west  coast  of  Banks  Island^  where  some  of 
the  pressure-ridges  project  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  m&tet, 
their  base  resting  solidiv  on  the  bottom  120  feet  below.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  tlie  strung  westerly  winds  on  the  north  coast  of 
Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  Bnriks  1-1:  tul  that  they  bring  with 
them  a  high  "storm  tide,"  raismg  the  level  of  the  water  six  or 
«i|ht  feet  above  ordioar>'  high  tide.  The  coastal  ridges  of  iee  are 
thvB  heaped  up,  especially  in  the  sone  lying  between  five  and  twenty 
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miles  from  the  BankB  Island  coast.  When  the  thaw  winds  come  in 
the  spring  and  sunmier,  the  waimesfe  are  from  the  east  and  south- 
east. The  stronger  the  east  winds  the  lower  the  "tide/'  so  that  the 
ridges  which  have  been  heaped  up  with  a  high  tide  are  solidly 
aground  and  immovable  to  any  effort  of  the  cast  wind.  For  this 
reason  a  typical  summer  condition  on  the  west  coast  of  Banks 
Island  is  that  the  mo\  ing  pack  to  seaward  is  driven  far  out  of 
sight  to  the  west,  and  a  lane  of  open  water  along  the  land  is  pro- 
duced by  the  warm  rtvers  from  the  ulterior,  while  there  lemains  a 
belt  eictending  from  half  a  mUe  to  fifteen  miles  offshore  where  the 
ice  still  lies  unbroken  and  iimnovable.  Occasionally  a  west  wind 
brings  a  high  tide  and  then  drops  suddenly  enough  to  allow  an  east 
wind  to  start  before  the  tide  has  fallen.  Then  the  ^tire  mass  of 
shore  ice  may  go  abroad  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Our  first  sight  of  land  had  been  from  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.  The  going  from  this  point  was  exceedingly  bad.  We  waded 
sometimes  through  water  nearly  up  to  our  waists,  while  the  dogs 
had  to  swim  and  the  sled  floated  behind  like  a  log  of  wood  towed 
across  a  river.  A  far  worse  condition  was  when  the  miniature  lakes 
on  top  of  the  ice  were  filled  not  with  water  only  but  with  slush 
snow.  Though  your  feet  went  straight  to  tiie  bottom,  real  wading 
was  not  possible  and  either  walking  or  swimming  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  the  dogs.  In  places  like  this  you  had  to  force  your  way 
bade  and  forth  through  the  slush  several  times,  making  a  sort  of 
ditch  or  canal  prelimhiary  to  taking  hold  of  the  leading  dog  and 
dragging  the  team  after  you  while  the  othe  r  two  men  pushed  the 
sled  from  hind.  The  hardest  kind  of  work  gave  us  only  six 
miles  per  day. 

Our  first  sleep  on  the  land  floo  had  a  comfort  and  security 
about  it  tiiat  we  had  not  known  for  over  ninety  days.  No  drift 
could  now  take  away  from  us  in  the  night  whatever  distance  we  had 
won  during  the  day.  No  crack  would  open  under  us,  no  cake  would 
tip  on  edge  to  spill  us  into  the  water.  Later  years  brought  us 
thorough  familiarity  and  confidence  in  the  ocean  ice,  but  the  relief 
and  at-homc-ness  of  the  land  ice  then  were  beyond  description. 
Besides  the  uncertainty  of  reaching  Norway  Island  in  order  to  meet 
the  Star  in  the  fall,  we  had  also  the  unacknowledged  doubt  of 
whether  we  could  reach  land  at  alL  No  matter  how  sound  the 
reasons  for  your  confidence  m  a  tiieoiy,  it  .seems  to  be  part  of  a 
somewhat  irrational  human  nature  that  you  never  feel  quite  sure 
of  being  able  to  do  anything  unless  you  know  that  some  (me  has 
done  it  before.   The  universal  skepticism  on  the  Ahiska  coast 
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among  whites  and  Eskimos  alike  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
five-  or  six-hundred-mile  journey  over  frozen  ocean  to  northwest 
Banks  Idand  had  somehow  soaked  into  our  bones.  So  far  we  had 
never  slept  without  feeling,  although  there  was  no  evidence  to  our 
senses,  that  our  beds  were  drifting.  Sometimes  it  was  a  drift  favor- 
able to  us  and  sometimes  against,  but  there  was  always  the  gam- 
bler's tenseness  about  these  erratic  camping  places  that  were  always 
carrj'ing  us  either  toward  or  away  from  our  goal.  The  passive  se- 
curity of  the  land-fast  ice  was  a  feather  bed  and  down  pillow  which 
brought  the  first  real  lebuted  sleep  for  three  months. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


LAND  AFTER  NINETY-THEEE  DAYS  ON  DRIFTING  IGE 

W]  landed  on  June  36tb  at  8: 10  in  the  evening,  ninety-six  days 
out  from  the  Alaska  coast.  Measured  by  a  string  laid  on 
the  surface  of  a  globe  the  journey  is  a  little  over  five  hun- 
dred miley,  but  a  checking  up  of  astronomical  observations  show? 
that,  counting  the  adverse  drift,  we  had  traveled  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  But  whether  the  trip  be  called  five  hundred  miles  or 
seven  hundred,  neither  hgure  measures  its  difficulty.  If  the  same 
jotmiey  were  to  be  undertaken  by  a  party  equipped  like  ours  each 
year  for  ten  years  and  were  to  be  started  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier 
than  we  started,  I  believe  it  could  be  done,  in  at  least  nine  seasons 
out  of  the  ten  and  perhaps  in  every  one  of  the  ten  seasons,  on  the 
average  in  about  half  the  time  that  it  took  ii;^.  For  our  difficulties 
were  not  the  mileage  but  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  w^ith  conse- 
quent mobility  of  the  ice  and  treacherous  ice  bridges  that  after 
^ich  gale  formed  all  too  slowly  between  the  floes.  If  we  were  to 
make  the  jotuney  again  we  should  also  start  with  a  lighter  load 
from  Alaska,  having  now  no  longer  a  mere  theory,  but  a  theory  veri- 
fied by  trial,  to  give  us  complete  confidence  in  the  food  and  fuel 
supplied  l)y  the  arctic  high  seas. 

On  the  last  day  we  liad  camped  on  the  sea  ice  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  shore.  We  might  have  been  impatient  to  reach  the 
land  that  lay  green  and  close  to  us  in  the  sun,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  arctic  traveler  the  fundamental  difference  is  not  between 
sea  and  land,  but  between  the  moving  ice  on  one  hand  and  the  land- 
fast  ice  and  land  on  tlie  other.  When  we  had  left  the  moving  pack 
for  the  grounded  shore  floe,  we  had  already  counted  ourselves  ashore. 

Still  there  was  an  interest  all  its  own  in  stepping  on  tlie  real 
land.  There  was  plant  life,  with  a  kind  of  academic  interest  to 
the  eyes,  and  there  was  the  more  practical  importance  of  the  ammuls 
and  birds.  Whatever  dse  these  animals  and  tnrds  might  be,  they 
were  potential  food  for  us  or  food  for  the  animals  on  wUch  we  feed. 
For,  according  to  the  law  of  this  grew-some  world,  the  worm  implies 
the  song-bird  that  feeds  upon  it,  and  the  song-bird  implies  the  owl 
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that  rob?  the  little  bird's  nest  ftnd  eate  its  young;  the  lemming  im- 
plies the  fox,  and  the  footprint  of  a  caribou  or  an  old  antler  lying 
bleaching  upon  the  hillBide  tells  not  only  of  the  magnificent  stag 
and  gamboUng  fawn,  but  of  the  packi  of  wolv«g  that  follow  tha 
stag  for  days  aerosa  the  rolling  hills  and  eventually  eat  him  alivt 
when  he  falls  from  exhaustion.  (Only  in  the  books  of  the  nature 
faker  is  the  wolf  fleet  enoutib  to  ovortnke  the  caribou  after  a  short 
rush,  and  his  fang?  long  and  keen  enough  to  cut  the  jugular  vein. 
If  animals  have  a  sense  of  humor  it  is  a  pity  they  mnnot  read  our 
popular  nature  stories  or  come  to  see  an  occasional  "Great  North 
Woods"  or  "Qod'i  Coimtry"  movie.) 

Frotn  the  first  sight  of  land  our  eouoem  had  been  to  get  ashore, 
so  that  wc  hnd  left  unkilled  several  seals  alcmg  the  way.  Accord- 
ingly, we  landed  with  no  food  for  the  dogs  and  only  about  half  a 
meal  for  ourselves.  While  wc  were  still  a  mile  from  shore  with  the 
southward  slope  of  Norway  Island  conveniently  spread  out  ahead, 
my  glasses  revealed  one  wolf,  one  fox,  eight  bares,  some  king  eiders, 
Paeifle  eldeni,  old  aqpiaw  ducks,  and  three  dark  gsese,  one  of  which 
on  closer  apiiroach  t>royed  to  be  a  Hutohtais.  After  landing  we  saw 
some  willow  ptarmigan,  plovers,  Lapland  longspurs,  snow  btmtings, 
and  two  or  three  kinds  of  sandpipers.  We  found  also  the  exgorgita- 
tions  of  owls  and  saw  a  few  bees  and  blue-bottle  flics.  There  were 
no  mosquitoes,  our  later  intimate  acquaint anres  on  the  mainland. 

Caribou  tracks  were  on  the  beach,  and  wliiie  our  side  of  the 
island  certainly  contained  no  caribou  as  reviewed  from  seaward, 
there  might  be  some  on  the  other  slope.  So  I  left  the  men  to  make 
our  first  camp  on  shore  and  to  gather  pieces  of  driftwood  for  the 
first  campfire,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  island  to  get  a  view  of 
the  far  side.  The  island  proved  to  be  only  about  half  as  large  as 
the  Admirnlty  chart  has  it,  only  half  as  far  from  the  next  land 
east,  and  with  the  long  axis  at  about  right  angles  to  what  it  should 
be  by  the  chart.  I  ascended  tlie  most  westerly  of  the  hills,  so  that 
turning  to  the  east  I  had  to  look  first  over  three  miles  of  the  island 
and  beyond  that  over  three  miles  of  Ice  to  examine  what  I  then 
thought  was  the  mainland  of  Banks  Island.  And  it  should  have 
been  the  mainland  by  the  fh  irt,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  island  about 
twice  the  size  of  Norway  Island  and  much  more  fertile.  That  is* 
land  we  later  named  after  Captain  Peter  Bernard  of  the  Sachs. 

In  hunting  on  the  grassy  plains  of  the  Arctic,  a  good  pair  of 
gjlasses  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use  are  about  as  important  as  the 
quality  of  your  rifle  and  the  pair  of  legs  that  carry  you.  I  have 
found  it  aa  difficult  to  toach  a  new  man  the  proper  use  of  field 
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glasses  as  to  teach  the  use  of  the  rifle  or  the  understanding  of  any 
of  the  principles  of  hunting  in  the  open  countiy.  The  green  man 
itands  erect  with  his  heels  together,  lifts  the  glasses  jauntily  to  his 
eyes  and  spins  slowly  around  on  one  heel,  taking  from  half  a  min>- 

ute  to  a  minute  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  horizon.  Then 
he  announces  that  there  is  no  game  in  sight.  The  experienced 
hunter  will  take  some  pains  to  find  the  best  place  to  sit  down,  will 
brmg  out  from  somewlierc  a  piece  of  flannel  that  is  clean  no  mat- 
ter how  durty  he  himself  and  every  other  item  of  his  outfit  may  be, 
and  wipe  every  exposed  lens  till  he  is  sure  there  Isn't  a  spedc  or 
smudge  anywhere.  If  the  landscape  is  well  within  the  power  of  his 
glasses  ho  will  probably  rest  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  but  if  the  dis- 
tance is  great  or  the  wind  blowing,  he  will  lie  down  flat  with  elbows 
on  the  ground,  or  will  build  up  out  of  stones  or  any  available  ma- 
terial a  rest  for  the  glasses  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  wind. 
If  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  he  may  even  place  a  fifteen-  or  twenty- 
pound  stone  on  top  to  keep  them  steady.  There  is  never  any  pivot- 
ing or  swinging  motion  as  he  brings  them  to  bear  upon  successive 
fields  of  view.  If  the  angle  of  vision  is  six  degrees,  as  it  may  be 
with  six-power  glasses,  or  three  degrees  with  twelve-power,  he  ex- 
amines thoroughly  the  field  disclosed  by  their  first  position  and 
then  moves  them  a  less  number  of  degrees  than  they  cover,  bo  that 
the  second  field  of  view  shall  slightly  overlap  the  first.  In  cahn 
weather  and  with  an  ordinary  landscape  it  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes  for  one  good  look  around  from  a  hilltop,  and  under  special 
conditions  it  may  take  a  good  deal  more.  If,  for  instance,  some- 
where near  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  glasses  is  seen  a  patch  that 
may  be  a  caribou  but  which  may  also  be  a  stone  or  a  wolf,  it  may 
take  an  hour  of  study  to  make  sure. 

Six  little  white  specks  on  a  hillside  were  apparent  now  on  what 
I  thoui^t  was  the  mainland,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  beach.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  there  was  that  quivering,  wavy  motion  in  the 
atmosphere  which  is  due  to  the  sun  shining  on  areas  of  different  na- 
ture, causing  air  currents  to  rise  that  difTer  in  temperature  and 
humidity.  Through  such  an  atmosphere  all  things  have  blurred  out- 
lines even  if  their  shapes  are  not  otherwise  distorted,  and  the  shape 
may  easily  appear  fantaatie.  Small  stones,  round  or  fiat^  may  look 
like  tall  pillan  and  even  appear  to  move.  If  stones  or  the  like 
appear  to  move  they  will  all  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. This  may  be  the  case  with  caribou,  although  they  seldom 
retain  their  relative  positions  as  immovable  bodies  seen  through 
a  mirage  would  do.  My  six  specks  looked  round  and  had  blurred 
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outlines,  so  there  was  no  telling  whether  they  were  stones  or  caribou 
until  one's  mind  was  made  up  by  study.  They  might  have  been 
white  geese,  for  in  looking  across  a  range  of  hills  and  then  over 
some  invisible  ice  beyond  to  a  second  land,  there  is  no  easy  way 
of  fltfclmatmg  distance.  It  took  about  half  an  hour  of  watching 
beftne  one  of  the  bodies  moved  with  reference  to  the  otho*  five. 
These  were  then  not  stones,  since  one  of  them  had  moved,  and  not 
geese,  because  six  geese  at  this  time  of  day  would  not  have  retained 
their  position?  relative  to  each  other  unchanged  for  half  an  hour. 
By  a  process  of  elimination,  tlioy  were  caribou,  which  had  all  been 
lying  down,  until  just  now  whvn  one  got  up  and  moved  a  few  steps. 

The  men  in  the  camp  below  had  supper  cooked  and  could  be 
seen  waiting  for  me;  but  as  there  were  no  caribou  on  the  island 
and  we  had  only  half  a  meal  of  food,  and  as  a  wolf  might  come 
along  and  chase  away  my  band  of  caribou  or  fog  arise  to  shut  them 
from  view,  I  decided  to  go  after  them  at  once.  Following  the 
sky  Ime  of  the  island  to  make  sure  that  tlie  men  saw  which  way  I 
was  going,  I  stiirted  eastward  at  a  brisk  walk,  i  knew  they  would 
infer  that  there  was  no  use  waiting  supper,  I  also  expected  they 
would  infer  that  th^  were  free  to  eat  all  the  meat  theie  was.  To 
have  saved  a  third  of  it  might  have  been  courteous  and  even  kind, 
but  they  ate  it  all  on  the  assumption  that  I  would  secure  my  own 
supper  before  I  came  back,  which  was  a  vote  of  confidence  I  valued 
far  beyond  kindness  or  courtesy. 

When  I  started  towards  the  caribou  T  thought  T  was  going  after 
my  supper,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  breukiast.  For  when  after  three 
hours  of  walking  I  came  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  I  found  them 
grasing  near  the  middle  of  a  huge  saucer-shaped  bowl  of  grass-land 
where  it  was  impossible  to  approach  from  any  side  without  being 
seen.  In  an  uninhabited  island  caribou  might  popularly  be  expected 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  man.  As  I  understand  their  psychology,  neither 
would  they  if  they  could  know  he  was  a  man.  But  how  are  they  to 
know  it  when  with  tiieir  poor  eyesight  they  can  see  an  object  and 
still  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  wolf  or  a  caribou?  When 
anything  comes  unexpectedly  into  sight  they  make  their  decision 
on  the  side  of  discretion,  assume  what  they  see  is  a  wolf  and 
promptly  flee,  although  as  often  as  not  what  they  flee  from  is  an- 
other caribou  or  some  other,  to  them,  entirely  harmless  animal  such 
as  a  fox  or  polar  bear. 

In  view  of  the  topography  and  of  the  nature  of  caribou,  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  except  to  wait.  Of  course  I  might  have 
adcipted  the  hunting  tactics  of  the  SUv^  and  Dog-rib  Indians  of 
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the  mainland,  who  ru^h  up  to  a  band  of  caribou  at  top  speed,  hop- 
ing to  get  within  shooting  range  before  they  begin  to  run,  and  hoping 
•lao  that  beoAUN  of  their  peculiar  antics  the  caribou  will  be  eon- 
vinced  at  once  that  they  are  not  wolves,  and  will  circle  to  get  a 

better  look  or  to  get  to  leeward  to  prove  it  by  the  sense  of  nnell. 
I  have  often  5=oen  this  method  used  by  Indians  and  never  with 
great  BUf  ci'ss.  They  may  get  one  or  two  out  of  a  bsmd  or  they 
may  get  none,  and  their  stories  of  occasinnnlly  kilhng  wiiole  bands 
I  have  never  verified,  nor  has  any  one  on  whom  I  thoroughly  rely. 
But  by  more  eooimon*8enae  methods,  one  can  usually  get  every 
animal  of  a  band  of  w  or  eight.  In  a  country  where  game  is 
scarce,  a^  it  is  in  nearly  every  region  where  I  have  hunted,  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  a  majority  of  the  animals  seen,  and  I  long  ago 
discarded  the  haphazard  methods  of  the  Indian,  which  too  often 
leave  you  huDgr>'  and  empty-banded  alter  several  houra  to  begin  the 
hunt  all  over  agum. 

The  caribou  grated  in  the  center  of  their  bowl  from  half-past 
eleven  that  night  until  about  three  in  the  morning.  They  then  lay 
down  for  an  hour,  and  about  four  o'clock  commenced  grazing 
slowly  in  a  direction  directly  away  from  me.  What  I  had  to  do 
was  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  till  at  something  over  half  a  mile 
I  was  sure  they  could  not  see  me.  Then  I  circled  to  be  directly  in 
front  of  them  and  lay  for  about  an  hour  motionless  till  they  were 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  when  I  diot  all  six  in  eight  shots. 

The  work  of  skinning  and  dismembering  took  some  time  and  it 
was  an  eight-mile  walk  home,  so  that  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  camp 
the  men  had  had  a  good  night's  sleep  and  were  up  and  ready  to  cook 
breakfast.  Only  they  had  nothing  to  cook.  They  knew  it  was  one 
of  my  most  firmly  adherod-to  rules  that  on  any  long  trip  where  am- 
munition has  to  be  husbanded,  no  animal  Hiualler  than  a  wolf  shall 
be  killed.  They  bad  been  discussing  how  good  the  geese  on  the 
hillside  would  taste,  and  wondering  whether  I  might  not  be  willing 
to  make  an  exception  in  this  ease  and  allow  the  landing  to  be  cele- 
brated with  a  goose  or  two.  They  had  even  come  to  a  decision, 
and  one  of  our  proudest  traditions  might  easily  have  been  shat- 
tered by  the  expenditure  of  a  bullet  for  five  pounds  of  meat  when 
it  should  have  brought  one  hundred.  But  the  tradition  was  saved 
by  my  arrival  with  six  caribou  tongues  for  a  preliminary  break- 
fast, and  the  announcement  that  by  moving  seven  miles  we  could 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deer-kill  with  driftwood  enough  to  cook 
two  or  three  successive  meals  of  boiled  caribou  heads. 

When  we  got  ashore  Storkereon  and  I  had  a  real  feast  of  boiled 
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heads.  But  not  poor  Die,  who  sat  eating  steaks  of  caribou  ten- 
derloin and  wishing  he  had  salt  or  ouious  to  make  it  less  insipid.  It 
must  be  said  for  Ole,  however,  that  he  learned  more  quickly  than 
moat  tenderfeety  for  we  had  not  been  in  Banks  Island  more  than  a 
weak  when  he  quit  frying  steaks  for  himself  and  began  to  join 
Ua  in  the  eating  of  boiled  hoads  and  briskets  and  ribs. 

The  tastes  of  the  northern  hunters  who  live  on  meat  alone  are 
nearly  uniform  whether  they  be  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  white  men 
resident  with  either  people,  though  they  differ  strikingly  from  the 
tastes  in  meat  aoquired  in  connection  with  modem  European  cook- 
ing. These  northerners  eat  their  meat  by  taste,  as  our  ancestors 
must  have  done  when  originated  the  saying,  "The  nearer  the  bone 
the  sweeter  the  meat."  Nowadays  we  do  not  judge  meat  with  our 
palates  according  to  its  flavor  but  with  our  teeth  according  to  its 
"tenderness."  To  aid  our  teeth  in  the  judgment  of  meat  we  call 
on  our  eyes  to  differentiate  between  dark  and  light  meats.  One 
of  the  main  difficulties  in  trying  to  introduce  a  new  meat  into  the 
dietaiy  of  a  "civilised"  people  is  the  problem  of  matching  it  in  color 
with  some  meat  already  in  favor. 

I  have  known  white  hunters  who  carried  salt  with  them  to 
stick  for  a  surprisingly  long  time  to  European  ideas  of  cooking. 
But  if  one  has  no  salt  the  organs  of  taste  rerover  rapidly  from 
even  scores  of  years  of  abuse  with  seasonings  and  sauces.  When 
the  sense  of  taste  has  regained  a  moderate  delicacy,  white  men  fall 
naturally  into  agreement  with  the  Eskimos  and  northern  Indians 
in  classifying  the  parts  of  caribou  about  in  the  following  descend- 
ing order  of  excellence: 

The  head  is  best,  and  except  the  marrow  the  most  delicious  fat 
is  back  of  the  eyes.  Thc<o  flavors  are  the  stronccst  and  most  pleas- 
ing of  the  whole  caribou.  Then  comes  the  tongue.  Next^  are  brisket, 
ribs  and  vertebrae,  but  in  all  of  these  we  usually  remove  for  dog 
feed  some  of  the  outer  meat,  reserving  for  ourselves  the  "sweet 
meat  near  the  bone."  Next  come  hearts,  kidneys,  and  the  meat 
near  the  bone  on  the  neck.  Shoulders  are  next.  These  are  more 
often  eaten  by  the  Indians  than  the  Efkimop,  as  are  also  the  hearts, 
apparently  because  the  Indians  use  roasting  now  and  then  as  a 
method  of  cooking,  and  these  parts  seem  better  roasted. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  frying  is  a  method  of  cooking 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  northern  North  America  and  ihay  take 
very  badly  to  it,  except  the  fiying  of  bacon,  ham  and  imported 
meats  generally.  I  have  known  both  Indians  and  Eskimos  pro- 
ficient enoogjh  in  white  men's  cooking  to  have  jobs  as  oooks  m 
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trading  post*  or  on  ships,  but  even  they  go  back  to  exclusive  boiling 
and  roasting  of  native  meats  and  hah  il  they  start  housekeeping  for 
thflniflelveB. 

It  k  seldom  amoog  the  Alaska  and  Maekensie  River  EHkimiia 
that  caribou  hams  aie  eaten  when  there  is  enough  of  other  meat. 

The  hams,  some  of  the  entrails,  the  lungs  and  liver,  the  outside  meat 
from  the  neck  and  brisket,  and  the  tenderloin  are  the  food  of  the 
dogs.  There  are  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  several  rea- 
sons. When  fuel  is  scarce,  as  it  occasionally  is  in  Coronation 
Gulf,  boned  hams  are  cooked,  as  they  require  less  fuel  per  pound, 
bemg  cut  in  small  pieces  for  boiling.  The  summer  of  1916,  for 
instance,  we  were  compelled  to  eat  ham  meat  for  lack  of  fuel. 
Also  when  you  are  drying  meat  it  is  often  convenient  to  dry  hams, 
which  are  more  easily  sliced  thin;  as  dr^'  meat,  they  will  be  eaten 
later.  Still,  the  Slaveys  and  other  Indians  usually  prefer  dr>'ing 
boned  rib  meat,  and  these  arc  the  favorite  food  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  men  and  other  northern  fur  traders,  who  buy  them  from 
the  Indians. 

Such  are,  roughly,  the  tastes  and  preferences  in  lean  or  mod- 
erately fat  meat  that  are  common  among  the  native  northern  meat- 
eaters  and  that  are  acquired  by  whites  soon  after  they  quit  using 
salt  and  other  seasoning.* 

The  tastes  of  meat-eaters  as  to  the  various  fats  of  caribou  and 
similar  animals  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  other  sections  of 
the  same  subject,  for  the  reason  that  people  of  European  culture 
have  during  the  last  three  centuries  allowed  sugar  to  usurp  almost 
wholly  the  field  of  gustatory  delights  where  fats  were  once  supreme, 
while  yet  the  phrase  "to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land"  had  a  keen 
appeal  to  the  senses* 

I  judge  from  the  experience  of  myself  and  others  that  no  one 
while  living  on  the  typical  modern  diet,  largely  made  up  of  pro- 
tein, sugar  and  starch,  is  capable  of  delighting  in  the  fine  shades 
of  flavor  between  different  kinds  of  fat.  But  this  power  comes  very 
soon  irrespective  of  climate  to  whoever  lives  on  unseasoned  animal 
foods  exclusively.  Then,  whatever  the  race  or  bringing-up,  there 
seems  little  variety  in  tastes  as  to  fats.  I  imagine  this  would  be  so 
were  the  animals  eaten  cattle  or  sheep  or  fowl.  I  know  with  caribou 
that  negroes,  South  Sea  Islanders,  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Europeans 

*  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Eskimo  tastes  in  food,  see  the  section 
on  "Food"  in  "AnthropologicBl  PapeiB  of  the  Stefan—on-Andewon  Bipedi- 
tioD,"  New  York,  1914. 
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of  varied  nationality  generally  agree  that  in  point  of  palatability 
the  fats  of  the  caribou  should  be  ranged  as  follows: 

The  least  agreeable  is  the  back  fat.  When  tried  out  and  made 
Into  tallow,  it  is  harder  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  animal. 
Next  are  the  intestinal  fat  and  the  fat  found  in  the  interstices  of  the 
meat,  ap  on  the  ribs,  etc.  The  fat  near  the  bone  on  the  brisket  is 
considered  somewhat  better  than  the  last  two  varieties.  Next  would 
come  the  kidney  fat.  Best  of  all  are  the  fat  beiiind  the  eyes  and 
the  little  lump  of  fat  on  the  hind  leg  near  the  patella. 

If  these  fats  are  tried  out  the  ones  considered  preferable  in 
taste  generally  make  the  softest  tallow.  Kidney  fat,  for  instance, 
is  softer  than  intestinal  fat,  and  intestinal  fat  is  softer  than  back 
fat.  However,  the  fat  from  heliind  tlie  eyes  and  from  tho  leg  are 
no  softer  than  the  kidney  fat,  although  considered  of  a  better  flavor. 
This  discussion  refers  to  fats  eaten  after  being  brought  to  almost  or 
quite  the  boiling  temperature  of  water;  in  other  words,  underdpne 
boiled  fat 

Marrows  are  usually  eaten  raw  by  the  northern  Indians  and 
almost  always      the  Eskimos  and  1^  experienced  white  hunters, 

although  the  femur  and  humerus  are  sometimes  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  In  palatability  the  marrows  are  simple  to  cla.ssify,  for  the 
preferred  ones  are  nearest  the  hoof,  the  ones  farther  away  the  least 
agreeable.  While  delicious,  the  marrow  of  the  small  bones  near  the 
hoof  is  seldom  eaten  because  it  is  bothersome  to  get  at  and  there 
is  so  little  of  it.  In  the  long  bones  the  marrow  is  not  only  pref- 
erable nearer  the  hoof  when  you  take  it  bone  by  bone,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  each 
bone,  the  marrow  of  the  lower  end  being  better. 

More  exactly  than  in  the  case  of  the  fats,  the  various  marrows 
agree  in  hardness  and  palatability;  that  is,  the  softer  the  marrow 
the  more  palatable.  This  means  alsp  that  the  softest  marrows  are 
nearest  the  hoof  and  get  harder  and  drier  as  you  go  up.  We  are 
speaking  of  their  consistency  at  ordinary  house  or  summer  tempera- 
tures, say  70°  F.  At  this  temperature  the  marrow  of  the  small  bones 
near  the  caribou  hoof  is  a  clear  liquid,  of  about  the  appearance 
of  melted  lard  that  is  almost  cold  enough  to  congeal.  We  use  it 
sometimes  for  gun  oil  if  we  run  out  of  the  coinniercial  kinds.  Not 
only  are  the  marrows  harder  away  from  the  hoof  but  the  same 
applies  to  the  fat  after  it  is  tried  out  Tried-out  fat  from  the 
phalanges  is  a  thick  liquid ;  tried-out  fat  of  the  humerus  Of  femur 
is  a  tallow  about  as  hard  as  if  made  from  kidn^  'fat 

Apart  from  those  already  discussed,  there  remains  but  one  im- 
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portant  kind  of  caribou  fat  and  that  is  the  tallow  secured  by  firtt 
crushing  and  later  boiling  the  bones.  A  difference  in  flavor  and 
hardness  may  exist  between  tallows  made  from  different  bones  but 

in  this  regard  we  have  no  experience,  for  when  bones  are  pounded 
to  be  boiled  for  fat  thr  v  nro  taken  indiscriminately,  vertebrae  and 
briskets,  head  bones,  long  bones,  back  bonc3,  etc. 

This  discussion  relates  to  the  season  when  the  caribou  are  fat. 
At  certain  seasons  no  fat  is  discernible,  even  behind  the  eyes  or  close 
to  the  bone  of  the  brisket.  The  marrow  in  all  the  bones  alike  is 
then  liquid  and  has  the  appearance  of  blood,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  consistency  or  flavor.  Such  marrow 
when  boiled  confionls  into  a  slightly  toufrh  Fubstance,  resembling 
the  white  of  hard-boiled  egg  both  in  texture  and  flavor,  or  rather 
lack  of  flavor. 

Experiment  has  shown  ns  that  fats  and  marrows  of  mountain 
sheep,  musk  ox  and  moose  are  to  be  classified  both  in  flavor  and 

consistency  about  as  those  of  caribou,  with  two  principal  exceptions: 
In  the  moose  it  is  considered  that  "moose  nose"  i.s  about  the  most 
agreeable.  In  the  musk  ox  the  fat  of  the  neck  is  rated  higher  than 
that  of  the  h;u  k,  while  on  the  caribou  there  is  not  much  fat  on  the 
neck  and  what  there  is  is  considered  to  have  no  specially  fine  flavor. 

Apart  from  any  intrinsic  interest  these  notes  may  have  as  ap» 
plied  to  the  caribou  directly  and  from  their  analogy  to  other  mam- 
mals used  for  food,  I  offer  them  thinking  that  students  of  human 
anatomy  may  not  in  their  investigation  of  the  marrow  of  man  have 
noticed  these  differences.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  interesting  to 
note  whether  human  marrow  gets  harder  the  farther  aw;vy  from  the 
toes  and  finger-tips.  Tlie  question  of  comparative  flavor  of  human 
marrows  will  probably  have  to  remain  speiDuIative, 
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■■00BD6,  BRBOiraCTB  AMP  SBFLECT10N8 

THE  day  after  moving  to  the  decr-kill  we  discovercfl  wp  were  on 
an  island  about  eight  mileb  in  iu  longest  diameter  uad  three  ur 
four  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  mahUand  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  eaatem  end  and  about  three  mUee  to  the  loutb  of  our  camp. 
There  was  only  one  more  caribou  on  the  island.  This  we  killed  and 
with  its  meat  and  what  remained  of  the  other  six  we  crossed  over  and 
made  an  enrnmpmeat  on  a  sandspit  near  a  good  harbor.  Here 
was  considerable  driftwood  not  only  for  fire  but  for  building  an 
elevated  platform,  upon  which  we  stored  such  belongings  as  might 
be  injured  by  foiet  and  other  animals.  Incidmtally,  we  hoped 
that  this  oonspicuous  landmark  might  be  seen  by  the  Star  when  she 
eame  along  and  might  guide  her  to  where  we  were.  At  Norway 
Island  we  had  erected  the  day  after  landing  a  conspicuous  beacon 
on  the  highest  hill.  It  contained  a  brief  record  of  our  journey  from 
Alaska,  and  said  that  we  expected  to  spend  the  summer  hunting  on 
the  Diamland  to  the  east,  accumulating  meat  for  food  and  ekina 
for  clothing  for  the  eoming  winter,  and  that  we  would  be  on  con- 
tinual wateh  for  the  Stor. 

June  28th  and  the  days  following  Storkerson  made  a  map  of 
Bernard  Island  and  killed  on  the  coast  one  UQfug,  or  bearded  seal, 
and  some  pmall  ordinary'  seals,  while  I  examined  the  mainland, 
especially  to  the  east.  We  found  Bernard  Inland  to  be  m  the  mouth 
of  a  river  larger  than  one  would  expert  on  Banks  Island,  in  spring 
more  than  half  u  mile  wide,  while  eveu  icu  or  fifteen  miles  inland 
and  as  late  as  August  when  the  water  is  far  below  spring  level, 
one  who  does  not  want  to  swim  has  to  look  carefully  for  a  lord. 
By  September,  however,  there  are  numerous  places  where  the  stream 
is  no  more  than  knee  deep,  pcncrally  where  it  is  wider  and  more 
rapid,  so  that  the  width  of  a  ford  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  inland  will 
be  thirty  or  fifty  yards. 

In  the  comparative  lei^iure  of  tiiese  first  days  ashore  I  made 
long  retrospective  diary  entries  dealing  with  the  eireumstances  under 
whieb  we  left  Alaska  and  with  the  joum^  to  Norway  Island. 
Again  I  find  refleodons  on  how  much  more  we  could  have  aooom- 
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plishcd  had  we  been  able  to  start  a  few  weeks  earlier  from  Martin 
Point,  again  the  regret  of  our  lost  equipment  in  the  separation  from 
Wilkins  and  Castel.  I  find  an  entry  about  Storkerson  and  An- 
dreasen  in  which,  as  I  felt  at  the  time,  I  gave  them  leas  than  thmr 
due:  "They  are  as  well  suited  for  this  work  as  it  is  ea^y  to  im- 
agine. Ndtbor  of  them  worries  or  whines  and  both  are  optimistic 
about  the  prospects.  Tliis  last  is  important.  Traveling  with  an 
empty  sled  and  living  off  the  country  is  no  work  for  a  pessimist." 
The  longer  the  time  that  intervenes  the  more  my  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  these  men  and  my  appreciation  of  them  has  grown.  Those 
who  have  gone  through  a  difficult  experience  ansrwhere  will  know 
that  nothii^  more  could  be  said,  after  all,  than  this:  that  if  I  had 
a  similar  trip  to  make  over  again  I  could  not  imagine  any  com- 
panions I  should  prefer  to  Storkerson  and  Ole. 

The  diary  record  of  our  dogs  is  that  "they  have  done  probably 
better  work  than  any  team  in  Arctic  exploration.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four  pounds  to  the  dog  is,  1  believe,  a  heavier  load  than  dogs 
have  heretofore  hauled,  and  ours  came  near  making  thirty  miles  a 
day  with  that  load  in  fair  going.  We  have  never  had  to  do  more 
than  help  them  over  the  worst  places."  An  Arctic  traveler's  fed- 
ing  of  gratitude  to  the  dogs  can  be  scarcely  less  keen  than  to  men. 
Still,  there  was  one  of  them,  the  same  "Bones,"  who  did  little  hard 
work  after  warm  weather  began.  Nothing  could  induce  Bones  to 
pull  steadily  when  the  sun  was  shining  warm  on  his  sleek,  fat  back. 
When  we  landed,  all  our  dogs  were  as  fat  as  it  is  good  for  a  dog  to 
be,  but  Bones  was  fatter  than  that.  Possibly  this  was  his  trouble. 

What  one  thinks  "at  the  time"  has  its  significance,  so  here  is  a 
diary  estimate  of  the  journey: 

"Our  success,  although  less  than  half  of  w^hat  it  would  have 
been  with  a  start  three  weeks  earlier  (so  it  looks  now),  has  been 
greater  than  we  had  any  reason  to  hope  on  March  22nd  when  we 
left  Mardn  Point.  We  have  carried  a  line  of  soundings  of  over 
4,500  feet  through  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  nmeteen  degrees  of 
longitude,  most  of  it  unexplored  and  all  of  it  unsounded  ocean.  We 
have  determined  the  'continental  shelf  off  Alaska  and  off  Banks 
Island,  and  have  learned  something  of  the  currents  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea.  Most  of  what  we  have  learned  is  contrary  to  what  men 
'Icnew'  before.  This  summer  we  may  be  able  to  do  some  further 
useful  woric  in  geography,  geology  and  archaeology  in  Banks  Island. 
Next  winter  (if  the  Star  and  Sachs  are  able  to  follow  my  instruc- 
tions) we  can  with  our  greater  experience  and  better  baae  hope  for 
a  more  successful  year.  Counting  on  them,  I  now  plan  two  tripe; 
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one  northwest  from  Cape  Alfred,  then  north  and  then  east  to  the 
north  end  of  Prince  Patrick  Island;  the  other  northwest  from  the 
north  end  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  then  north  and  east  to  Isachsen 
Land  and  back  to  Prince  Patrick  or  Melville  Island  (in  whichever 
place  the  Star  is  wintering).  The  most  promising  and  interesting 
ice  trip  that  I  can  see,  however,  would  be  to  ro  north  from,  say- 
Cape  Halkett  in  Alaska  in  February  to  77^  or  78"'  N.  latitude  and 
then  east  to  Prince  Patrick  Island.  That  is  a  trip  I  hope  some 
time  to  make."  * 

And  here  is  the  record  wc  placed  in  the  beacon  on  Bernard 
Jsland: 

"June  30,  P.  M.,  1914. 
'fStoriber  Stoikenon,  Die  AndresMn  and  myself  lantkd  on  the  ialsnd 
HBlt  olbhore  from  this  one  June  S5th — men,  dogs  and  ^a^ar  all  ill  ^ood 
condition.  Shall  proceed  to-morrow  SE  to  the  mninlaTid.  According  to 
circumstances  we  may  go  up  the  river,  in  the  mouth  of  which  this  island 
lies,  to  explore  it;  or  we  may  go  south  along  the  coast  towaids  Kellett 
If  no  traces  of  us  have  heoi  found  farther  south,  any  vessel  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  finding  this  should  prorcfd  south  along  the 
mainland  ten  or  tlftccn  miles  in  search  of  a  beacon  with  further  informa- 
tion. If  none  is  found,  the  vessel  should  erect  a  beacon  or  two  with  infor- 
mation and  then  go  bade  to  this  island  or  some  place  near  it  and  prepare 
to  winter.  Wood  shonld  be  energetically  gntli* ml  from  the  beach  within 
20  miles  each  way  and  caribou  should  be  hunted  early  to  provide  fat 
meat.  There  appears  to  be  a  good  harbor  on  the  S£  side  of  the  island 
(just  begrond  the  prominent  hill  on  the  S  comer).  There  seems  also 
a  harbor  on  the  east  of  the  island  offshore  from  this  one  and  th^e  may 
he  other?  on  the  mainland.  If  no  suitable  harbor  is  found,  the  vessel 
should  look  for  one  to  the  north  rather  than  the  couth.  The  Karlnk. 
should  she  come,  might  try  to  reach  Prince  Patrick  Iceland  if  her  com- 
mander thinka  it  advisable;  the  Notih  Star  and  Marif  Saeha  should  not 
go  beyond  Banks  Island  (excrrt  after  picking  us  vp).  If  no  traces  of 
us  are  found,  small  caches  with  things  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  bean 
might  be  made  for  our  use  in  two  or  three  places.  We  have  over  200 
voonds  of  ammunition  and  both  riflas  are  in  good  order,  so  Ihere  nesd 
be  no  fear  for  ns  on  the  score  of  starration. 

"V,  Stefanason.*' 

For  the  first  week  or  two  in  Banks  Island  we  saw  each  day 
some  new  kind  of  bird.  On  June  30th  appeared  the  first  phalarope 
and  the  first  rock  ptarmigan,  although  there  had  been  already  per- 

*  A  trip  commencing  with  such  a  program  was  actually  made  in  1918.  On 
aseount  of  my  illneas,  the  command  was  taken  by  Storkenon  who  has  written 
an  account  of  the  enterprise  which  I  have  sommariasd  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  book. 
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haps  a  hundred  willow  ptarmigan.  From  the  fact  that  no  females 
appeared,  it  is  probable  that  ptarmigan  were  already  nesting.  No 
nvcm  or  hawks  were  noticed  the  first  part  of  the  summer,  al* 
though  we  now  know  that  both  ravehs  and  golden  eagles  are  na^ 
tive  to  the  vkdnity  at  this  time  of  year. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  we  mmt  mention  an  animal 
that  touches  this  story  frequently  hiter  on.  the  ''rnugk  ox."  And 
I  don't  think  we  had  better  call  him  'munk  ox"  in  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  name  is  in  a  sense  libelous  of  him,  as  it  is  in  a  sense 
deoepthre  to  the  reader. 

I  have  made  no  researches  to  discover  who  first  perpetrated  the 
blunder  of  calling  hun  "musk  ox."  It  may  have  been  some  early 
English  navijiator  who  wns  a  better  sailor  than  zoologist  and  mis- 
identified  him  with  tiie  munk  dwr  of  Asia.  Or  possibly  he  was  more 
of  a  trader  than  he  was  a  scientist  and  wanted  to  lead  people  to 
believe  that  he  had  diecovered  a  new  commercial  source  of  the 
costly  musk  perfume  of  our  ancestors— a  trick  with  many  parallels 
in  early  exploration,  of  which  none  is  more  interesting  than  Eric 
the  Hed's  frank  admission  that  he  named  Greenland  so  in  order 
to  induce  his  fellow  Norsemen  to  colonize  it. 

But  once  under  the  view  of  keen-eyed  scientists  the  "musk  o.\" 
(and  now  we  arc  through  with  the  word,  for  we  can  exchange  it  for 
a  better)  got  the  fairly  truthful  descriptive  name  of  oviboa,  or  sheep- 
eow.  Thiid  is  what  he  is  to  the  easilal  view— -a  cow  (or  bull)  with  a 
coat  of  wool.  For  a  description  of  his  peculiarities  and  his  excep- 
tional merits  from  the  point  of  view  of  usefulness  to  us  humans,  we 
shall  wait  for  the  aceoimt  of  that  period  of  our  adventures  when 
he  was  our  intimate  and  (so  far  as  we  would  let  him)  friendly 
associate. 

For  the  present  I  shall  merely  convey  a  hint  of  some  of  many 
leasoos  for  refusing  to  imply  by  a  misnomer  that  this  animal  has 
attributes  that  are  really  foreign  to  him.  Sverdrup  *  says:  "Having 
idiot  many  of  these  animals  and  drunk  the  milk  of  the  cows,  with- 
out ever  detecting  the  flavour  of  musk  from  whieli  they  are  sup- 
posed to  derive  their  name.  I  have  decided  to  call  them  in  this  bcjuk 
polar  oxen."  We  shall  in  general  follow  Sverdrup,  and  the  great 
British  explorers  of  the  middle  century  wlio  usually  referred  to  these 
animals  as  "cattle."**  It  requires  inhibition  to  refrain  from  using 

*"New  LcuBd«"  by  Otto  ehrerdfup,  London,  19M.  Soe  footnote  to  p.  35  of 

Vol.  I. 

See  the  various  journals  of  the  Fhmldin  8e«reh  as  printed  in  the  Britaih 
Pariiamientaiy  Blue  Books. 
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"ovibos"  as  a  "popular  '  name,  and  perhaps  I  shall  do  so  occasion- 
ally— ^Dot  so  much  to  give  variety  as  to  see  how  the  reader  likes  it. 
But  for  the  weighty  authority  of  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books 
and  of  Svardnip,  who  give  us  the  pieeedent  for  oaUing  them  "eatUe^" 
"polar  cattle,"  and  "polar  oien/'  I  should  have  favored  "oviboa" 
as  a  name  for  daily  speech  no  less  than  for  scientific  use. 

We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  polar  oxen  were  now 
either  rare  or  extinct  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  there  had  been  tre- 
mendous numbers  up  to  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  This  was  to  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  bleaching  akeletoDB.  Later  I  lived  in 
Melville  Iiland,  a  preeent  habitat,  nhm  they  are  euppoaed  to  be  ai 
numerous  to  the  square  mile  as  in  any  ordinary  arctic  territoiy; 
and  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  number  of  bones  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  ten  times  as  many  to  the  milo  in  Banks  Island  as 
there  are  now  in  Melville  Island,  This  is  natural  and  follows  from 
the  greater  fertility  of  Banks  Island.  It  is  not  in  the  main  a  matter 
of  latitude  but  of  topography.  Melville  Island  is  prevailingly  moun> 
taiooua,  with  large  Btretebee  where  there  is  eoaroeiy  a  blade  of 
gram;  the  valleys  and  low  placm  nuy  be  fertile  enough,  yet  there 
are  low,  flat  plains  almoet  aa  focky  and  barren  as  the  moimtains. 
In  Banks  Inland  there  are  mountains  in  the  north  end  and  in  the 
south,  but  the  ruprged  topography  even  in  these  places  affords  more 
areas  suited  to  vegetation  than  does  Melville  Island.  About  three- 
quarters  of  Banks  Island,  embracing  the  entire  middle,  is  best 
deeeiibed  to  the  pereon  who  has  not  traveled  in  the  Arctic  as  typical 
pnurie  land.  In  the  days  before  North  Dakota  waa  settled  bf 
fanners,  I  have  seen  there  areas  which  could  not  by  a  casual  glance 
be  distinguished  from  the  central  portions  of  Banks  Ishmd.  If  you 
are  a  botanist  and  look  closely  at  the  nearby  ground  you  will  no- 
tice straupt  plants  that  do  not  grow  in  North  Dakota,  but  you 
will  notice  ai^o  many  familiar  plants,  such  us  bluegrass,  timothy, 
golden«rod,  duidelion,  poppy,  watercrem  and  edible  nmahrooma. 
But  il  you  glance  off  to  a  distance  you  will  tee  the  same  lort  of  green 
hills  rolling  away  towards  the  horizon  whether  you  are  in  Banks 
laland  or  in  certain  parts  of  Nebraska.  North  Dakota  or  southern 
Alberta.  If  there  is  a  difference  it  is  likely  to  be  ii»  the  grreiiter  num- 
ber of  ?mall  lakes  in  Banks  Island,  although  even  these  are  not 
very  numerous,  because  the  island  has  what  the  geologist  calls 
''mature  drainage/'  to  that  little  cieeks  carry  off  the  water  that 
might  otherwise  be  left  in  the  form  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

This  was  an  ideal  countr>'  for  polar  oxen,  which  are  grass-eaten^ 
with  mouths  not  adapted  to  the  picking  up  of  the  lichens  that  hug 
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the  rocky  ground  where  they  typically  grow.  In  the  opening  of 
many  paiucbes  I  have  never  found  any  appreciable  amount  of 
lichens,  and  am  of  the  opmion  that  whatever  liehena  one  does  find 
have  been  accidentally  picked  up  with  the  grass.  This  shows  how 

much  at  variance  with  the  facts  must  be  the  common  belief  that 
they  prefer  a  mountainous  and  rocky  count r>\  In  Melville  Island 
and  elsewhere  I  have  found  the  living  animiiU  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead  most  abundant  in  the  grassiest  country,  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  also  the  most  nearly  level  and  the  lowest.  In  moun- 
tainous districts  animals  will  be  found  in  the  deep  valleys  grasing 
in  sunny  spots,  not  for  any  desired  warmth,  but  merely  because  that 
is  where  the  grass  grows  most  luxuriously.  If  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  occasionally  found  on  rocky  hilltops,  it  is  because  the  bands 
have  retreated  there  in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  attacking  Eskimos. 

The  absence  of  cuttle  from  the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  Banks 
Island  where  they  were  recently  so  numerous  has  a  historieal  ex- 
planation. The  scattered  bones  are  a  confirmation  of  McClure's 
statement  that  when  he  wintered  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  and  in 
the  Bay  of  Mercy  in  the  years  1850-53  "cattle"  were  numerous 
everj'where.  In  1906  at  Herschel  Island  I  was  told  by  whalers  that, 
a  few  years  before,  a  landing  had  been  made  in  southwest  Banks 
Island  from  the  Penelope,  which  was  then  owned  and  conuuanded 
by  Eskimos,  «ul  the  Narwhal,  commanded  by  Captain  Georie 
Leavitt,  and  that  recent  traces  of  polar  cattle  as  well  as  of  Eskimos 
hunting  them  had  been  seen  near  Cape  Kellett. 

Then  in  May,  1911,  when  I  visited  the  Prince  Albert  Sound 
Eskimos,*  1  found  that  most  of  that  group  spent  a  part  of  the  win- 
ter in  southeast  Banks  Island  and  that  some  of  them  occasionally 
spent  the  siumner  in  the  interior.  From  them  I  learned  that  cattle 
were  occasionally  found,  and  th^  told  me  specifically  about  a 
small  band  which  during  the  spnag  of  1911,  probably  March,  came 
down  from  the  hills  to  the  coast  at  Uie  southeast  comer  of  Banks 
Island,  where  they  were  killed.  These  same  Eskimos  told  me  that 
at  a  time  which  I  estimated  as  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  after 
McClure  abandoned  his  ship  the  Investigator  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy, 
some  Eskimos  had  found  her.  She  was  to  tliem,  naturally,  a  veri- 
table treasure  bouse,  especially  for  her  iron.  The  news  spread 
throu^  Eskimo  communities  as  far  south  as  Coronation  Gulf  and 
east  towards  King  William  Island,  and  the  Bay  of  Meroy  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yean  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  perhaps  a 

«See  pp.  281  ff.,  "My  Life  With  the  EriEhao." 
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thousand  Eskimos.  They  made  long  trips  there  to  get  material  for 
knives,  arrow  points,  and  the  like,  certain  families  making  the 
journey  one  year  and  other  families  another  year. 

Banks  Island,  which  is  less  than  20,000  miles  in  area,  has  prob- 
ably always  been,  as  it  is  now,  a  country  only  moderately  supplied 
with  caribou.  However  that  may  be,  cattle  are  much  easier  for 
Eskimo  hunters  to  kill  and  the  people  who  made  the  journeys  to  the 
Bay  of  Mercy  undoubtedly  lived  during  the  summer  largely  on  their 
meat.  A  few,  after  a  hasty  visit  to  Mercy  Bay,  may  have  gone  to 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  island  where  geese  can  be  killed  by  the 
thousand  with  clubs  during  the  moulting  season.  Ovibos  is  one  of 
the  most  eonqncuotts  aiteals  on  earth  and  easily  found.  He  has 
not  the  cunning  for  concealment  nor  the  ability,  and  indeed  not 
the  temperament  for  flight.  The  Eskimo  method  of  hunting  is  to 
sick  a  few  dogs  at  the  herd,  which  then  forms  in  a  defensive  circle, 
the  large  animals  on  the  outside  and  the  calves  and  weaker  ones 
in  the  center.  This  defense  does  well  against  the  dogs,  as  it  would 
against  a  similar  attack  of  wolves,  but  is  of  no  avail  against  the 
Eskimos,  who  lash  their  hunting  knives  to  their  walking  sticks, 
converting  them  into  lances,  and  go  up  and  stab  the  entire  herd. 
Or  they  may  use  their  bows  and  oc^per-pointed  arrows  with 
equal  effect. 

When  I  got  the  story  in  the  spring  of  1911  about  the  discovery 
by  the  Eskimos  of  McClure's  ship  and  their  pilgrimage?  for  a  score 
of  years  to  the  island,  I  might  have  inferred  the  complete  or  ap- 
proximate extinction  of  ovibos.  I  had  not  done  so,  however,  and 
for  some  time  after  landing  in  Banks  Island  we  were  expecting  daily 
to  come  in  contact  with  them.  We  now  know  that  the  giving  out 
of  the  iron  in  Mercy  Bay  must  have  been  about  coincident  with 
their  extinction.  Their  survival  was  longest  in  the  south  end  of  the 
island  because  that  was  most  remote  from  the  iron  and  therefore 
least  visited.  That  the  Eskimos  had  spent  a  part  of  each  winter 
from  February  to  April  on  the  southeast  coast  does  not  affect  the 
ease  materially,  for  at  that  season  these  Eskimos  never  hunt  inland, 
or  at  least  did  not  do  so  np  to  1917,  though  they  will  doubtless 
change  their  habits  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  them  receive  rifles 
from  the  incoming  traders.  It  was  not  these  winter  visits,  therefore, 
but  the  summer  ones  that  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  polar  ox. 
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8UMM£B  LIFE  IN  BANKS  ISLAND 

ON  July  2iid  my  diary  records  a  word  against  the  ravens  and 
gulls.  We  predatory  animals  do  not  get  along  together  any 
too  well  and  are  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  one  another.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  killed  a  caribou  tliat  had  a  little  fat,  and  while 
I  was  gone  after  pack  dogs  to  fetch  the  meat,  some  gulls  and  ravens 
had  found  the  carcass.  They  did  not  have  time  to  eat  much,  but 
they  did  have  time  to  eat  every  speck  of  fat.  We  had  given  up  seal 
hmiting  because  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  on  the  summer  ice  is  a  very 
sloppy  undfataking.  Caribou  fat  was  therefore  precious  to  us  and 
was  as  yet  of  limited  quantity  because  the  season  was  too  early. 
Hence  my  annoyance  at  the  gulls. 

Next  day  I  killed  two  bulls  that  had  half  an  inch  of  back 
fat,  and  from  that  time  on  wc  no  ionticr  stinted  ourselves  on  fat, 
altiiough  it  was  well  towards  the  end  of  July  before  we  began  to 
give  much  of  it  to  the  dogs.  This  was  not  entirely  because  we  were 
diort  of  it  but  partly  b^use  we  were  anxious  to  save  it  for  the 
winter.  It  was  conceivable  that  ire  conditions  might  prevent  the 
Star's  coming,  in  which  case  we  should  need  fat  badly,  both  for 
food  and  for  winter  candlelight.  The  first  part  of  the  winter 
we  would  tlien  .'^pend  in  Bank's  Island  and  begin  traveling  when 
the  light  should  be  abundant  in  the  spring.  We  talked  of  going 
to  Victoria  Island  and  thence  to  the  mainland  and  over  to  Great 
Bear  Lake,  a  country  thoroughly  familiar  to  me  from  my  second 
expedition.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  that  when  spring  came  we 
should,  even  in  the  absence  of  ships,  find  ourselves  in  such  spirits 
and  so  equipped  that  we  could  make  a  second  ice  Joumqr,  prefer* 
ably  northwest  from  Banks  Island. 

To  spend  a  summer  in  Banks  Island  as  we  did  that  one  was  a 
delight.  Storkerson  and  I  knew  well  the  tricks  and  methods  of 
living  in  an  arctic  land  and  Ole  proved  an  apt  pupil.  The  caribou 
grew  fatter  and  their  skins  more  sleek  and  better  for  clothing. 
We  killed  altogether  about  forty  fat  bulls  and  dried  over  half  a 
ton  of  back  fat,  the  equivalent  of  that  much  bacon.  We  lived  on 
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the  most  palatable  parts,  the  heads  and  back  bone?,  and  the  doRs 
lived  mainly  on  the  iDtemal  organs,  while  we  sliced  thin,  spread 
out  OD  stonefl  and  dried  in  the  aun  for  future  use  the  hams,  shoulderB 
and  other  fleahy  parts.  Being  sailors,  Storkerson  and  Ole  were  both 
good  at  sewing,  and  they  talked  much  about  the  fine  clothes  they 
were  going  to  make  from  the  skins  for  themselves  and  me  if  the 
6hip<:  should  fail  to  brinp;  Eskimo  families  with  their  incomparable 
seamstresses  from  the  mainland. 

Like  many  oiliers,  1  liad  gathered  irum  reading  polar  books 
that  fuel  is  hard  to  get  in  arctic  lands,  at  least  where  driftwood  is 
absent.  But  during  my  previous  expedition  I  had  learned  that  on 
the  mainland  of  northern  Canada,  at  least,  there  is  excellent  fuel 
to  be  found  nearly  everywhere,  and  so  it  proved  on  Banks  Island. 
It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  northern  Indians  who 
hunt  out  on  the  so-called  "barren  grounds"  and  the  Eskimos  of 
nortliern  Alaska  are  able  to  grow  up  from  childhood  to  maturity 
and  old  age  without  learning,  either  by  accident  or  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  some  wiser  people,  how  to  use  certain  common  planta 
for  fuel. 

Readers  of  Frank  Russell,  Warburton  Pike,  Caspar  Whitney,  and 
others  know  how  the  northern  Indians  load  up  their  sleds  with  dry 
spruce  wood  for  furtive  dashes  into  the  dreaded  "barren  grounds." 
They  use  a  little  for  cooking  each  day,  and  wlien  in  a  week  or  so  the 
supply  is  gone  they  expect  to  be  on  their  way  back  and  almost 
within  reach  of  the  spruce  forests  again.  And  if  through  any  cir- 
cumstance the  journey  is  a  little  long,  there  are  tales  of  hardship 
which  seems  to  be  felt  no  less  keenly  by  the  Indian  than  by  the 
white  narrator.  It  was  so  with  the  Eskimos  of  northern  Alaska. 
When  they  went  inland  in  days  antedating  blue-tlame  kerosene 
stoves,  they  used  to  take  with  them  driftwood  from  the  coast,  or 
seal  or  whale  oil  to  bum  in  their  stone  stoves  or  lumps,  if  tliey 
ran  out  of  these  they  used  to  dig  in  the  snow  for  willows,  being  thus 
ft  stage  in  advance  of  the  northern  Indian  in  resourcefulness  in  the 
0|MII  country.  But  if  no  willows  were  to  be  found  and  the  seal 
oil  ran  out,  they  hurried  hack  to  the  coast  without  a  fire.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  or  all  coast  tribes  in  Alaska  knew  that 
there  were  other  Eskimo  tribes  in  the  interior — the  inland  Otur- 
kagmiut  and  their  neighbors — who  had  the  art  of  finding  fuel  other 
than  willows  in  the  open  country  wherever  they  went  The  Macken- 
sie  River  Eskimos  to  the  eastward  are  completely  ignorant  of  how 
to  find  fuel  in  the  open  country  even  in  summer,  except  willows. 
But  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf  and  east  all  the  way  to  Hud- 
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son's  Bay  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  in  winter  or  summer,  al- 
.  though  their  country  is  not  nearly  so  well  supplied  with  fuel  plants 
as  is  the  southerly  "barren  ground"  into  which  the  Dog-ribs  and 

Yellowknives  make  their  furtive  dashes,  or  the  northern  portion 
of  Alaska  where  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimos  experience  fuel  scarcity. 

The  summer  of  1910  I  was  living  with  three  western  Eskimo 
companions  among  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf.  When  after 
a  day's  march  across  the  prairie  we  camped  in  the  evening,  my 
three  Eskimos  used  to  scatter  and  go  sometimes  a  mile  in  search 
of  small  willows  which  they  would  gather  with  great  difficulty  into 
bags  and  bring  home  on  their  backs.  Before  this  willow  gathering 
was  done  our  local  Eskimo  traveling  companions  would  have  their 
own  supper  cooked  and  ready  to  eat,  for  they  used  for  fuel  a  sort 
of  "heather,"  Cassiope  tetrngona,  which  grew  m  many  places  and 
always  in  those  we  selected  for  camp  sites.  I  pointed  out  the 
great  advantage  of  using  these  plants  for  fuel,  but  conservatism  is 
a  trait  that  is  always  stronger  the  more  ignorant  the  people,  and  my 
Eskindos  were  unwilling  to  listen.  Their  people  had  always  traveled 
in  this  kind  of  country  and  they  had  always  used  willows.  It 
was  an  application  in  a  field  other  than  religion  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  well-known  hymn:  "  Twas  good  enough  for  father,  'twas  good 
enough  for  mother."  They  seemed  to  feel  there  was  something 
essentially  wrong  or  degraded  about  usmg  a  "grass"  when  wood 
was  available.  This  same  conservatism  had  prevented  th^  ances- 
tors as  long  as  they  lived  in  Alaska  from  learning  the  art  of  "grass'' 
burning  from  the  Oturkagmint.  There  they  were  in  their  own  coun- 
try' and  public  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  on  their  side,  but 
here  they  were  in  the  minority  with  everybody  laughing  at  them. 
They  stood  pat  for  a  month,  but  finally  gave  in;  and  before  fall 
we  were  able  to  cook  a  meal  as  quickly  as  any  of  the  local  people. 

This  is  a  digression,  the  point  being  that  the  plant  Cassiope 
Utragona  grows  abundantly  hi  most  parts  of  Banks  Uland,  and  that 
usually  we  were  able  to  pick  a  c  nmp  site  where  around  our  camp  foe, 
in  an  area  no  larger  than  the  floor  space  of  a  bedroom,  would  be 
fuel  enough  to  cook  a  meal.  In  sunshiny  weather  with  a  moderate 
breeze  blowing  I  would  cook  with  heather  even  were  dry  willow 
at^and,  and  in  my  experience  dry  willow  is  rare,  at  least  of  that 
type  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North 
American  mamland.  There  is,  however,  in  Banks  Island  and  the 
northerly  islands  and  in  rare  places  on  the  mainland  another  "wil- 
low" which  has  roots  many  times  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  above  ground.  The  roots  are  found  dead  and  sticking  out 
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on  the  tops  of  high  hills,  so  that  occasionally  in  summer  and  fre- 
quently when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  we  used  them  in  pref- 
erence to  heutlier,  and  especially  in  calm  weather  or  after  a  heavy 
rain.  But  no  matter  how  soaked  with  water,  Cassiope  can  easily  be 
burned  if  you  know  the  method  and  if  there  ie  a  strong  breeie  fan- 
ning the  fire  and  kindling  enough  to  start  the  blaze. 

Moequitoes,  the  one  serious  drawback  of  the  North — ^far  more 
serious  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  thnn  winter  darkness,  ex- 
treme cold  or  violent  winds — were  not  very  serious  in  Banks  Island. 
For  one  thing  the  drainage  is  fairly  good;  for  another,  the  winds 
blow  often  enough  from  the  ocean  to  keep  the  temperature  lower 
than  moequitoee  like.  Perhaps  the  richest  hunting  country  known 
to  me  is  the  repon  between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Coronation  Qulf, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  plague  of  mosquitoes  and  flies.  And 
so  on  the  whole  these  months  of  tenting  and  wandering  in  Banks 
Island  are  the  most  delightful  of  my  sumraer  recollections  from  the 
North,  though  they  did  not  come  quite  up  to  autumn  and  early 
winter  just  north  of  the  arctic  circle  on  Horton  River  or  on  the 
Coppermine. 

I  fed  1^  menUoning  here  that  I  cannot  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  northern  travelers  who  employ  Eskimos  and  Indians  to 

do  their  hunting  for  them.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  engaging  a 
valet  to  play  my  golf  or  of  going  to  the  theatre  by  proxy.  Not  that 
I  enjoy  the  killing  of  animals  as  such,  but  I  should  dislike  extremely 
the  feeling  of  dependence  in  work  or  play,  of  knowmg  that  it  hinged 
on  the  skill  and  good  will  of  any  one,  no  matter  how  competent, 
whether  I  should  have  something  to  eat  to-monow  or  whether  my 
plans  were  to  fail  for  lack  of  food.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could 
get  much  enjoyment  out  of  living  in  a  camp  supported  by  hired 
hunters.  Neither  have  I  at  the  time  nor  in  retrospect  any  hesi- 
tancy of  mind  when  I  compare  the  pleasures  and  ease  of  the  city  or 
the  summer  resort  with  the  northern  caribou  hunt,  whether  it  be 
in  the  soft  air  and  sunshine  of  summer  or  in  December's  keenest 
wind  and  snow.  The  one  sort  of  pleasure  is  passive,  receptive, 
enervating— you  are  jaded  by  it  and  the  keen  edge  of  your  eqjoy- 
mcnt  turns  dull.  But  the  open  life  of  him  who  lives  by  the 
hunt  keeps  indefinitely  the  thrill  of  endeavor  and  achievement,  a 
thing  never  to  be  bought  or  secured  by  having  others  awry  out 
for  you  the  most  elaborate  or  ingenious  of  programs.  And  all  of 
this  becomes  even  more  worth  while  when  the  food  and  clothing  of 
your  companions  depend  upon  the  hunt,  and  most  when  your  very 
lives  hang  on  success. 
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The  first  half  of  July  we  hunted  from  our  camp  on  the  mainland 
opposite  Bernard  Island,  but  in  the  latter  half  Storkerson  and  I 
made  a  trip  into  the  interior,  mainly  for  exploration  but  partly  for 
bunting,  leaving  Ole  to  guard  the  depot  on  the  coast.  As  fat  ii 
precious  above  all  things  in  the  Arctic  and  caribou  fat  good  to  eat 
b^rond  most  food  of  any  kind,  we  chose  to  kill  old  bulls,  for  they 
were  now  the  fattest.  It  i?  the  nature  of  caribou  that  different 
ages  and  sexes  are  fat  at  different  tmies  of  the  year.  A  compara- 
tive statement  of  their  fatness  is  about  as  follows: 

In  late  iSovember  after  the  rutting  season  the  old  bulls  are  so 
thin  that  there  it  no  trace  of  fat  even  behind  their  eyes,  and  the  mar- 
row in  their  bones  is  like  blood.  At  this  time  both  the  cows  and  the 
young  bulls  are  about  at  their  fattest,  although  the  proportion  to  the 
total  body  weight  is  never  as  high  as  in  fat  old  bulls.  By  Christmas 
the  young  bulls  have  lo.st  mo<{  or  all  of  tlieir  fat,  while  the  cows  have 
less  but  are  still  not  thin.  Al)out  tliis  tmu"  or  in  January  the  old  bulls 
shed  their  antlers  and  from  that  time  take  on  fat,  although  none 
is  discernible  at  first.  By  February  or  March,  when  the  budding 
antlers  of  old  bulls  are  six  or  eight  inches  long,  the  marrow  im- 
proves and  traces  of  fat  appear  behind  the  eyes,  about  the  kidneys 
and  on  the  brisket.  The  young  bulls  are  still  lean  and  the  eows 
carrying  thoir  young  have  become  considerably  thinner,  although 
they  have  a  little  back  fat  and  considerable  intestinal  fat,  especially 
caribou  in  the  islands  north  of  Ciinada  where  they  are  fatter  than  in 
most  places  on  the  mainland.  By  May  or  June  the  cows  have  lost  all 
fat  while  the  oldest  bulls  have  gained  enough  so  that  thor  meat  be- 
comes palatable.  The  young  bulls  show  no  perceptible  change.  In 
July,  when  the  cows  are  just  banning  to  fatten  the  old  bulls  have  a 
slab  of  fat  on  their  backs  covering  the  entire  body  fon^'ard  to  the 
neck,  and  roach inc;  on  the  haunches  a  thickness  of  perhaps  half  an 
inch  or  an  nu  h.  By  late  August  or  early  September  this  fat  has  be- 
come three  inclics  thick  in  extreme  cases,  and  will  weigh  before  dry- 
ing thurty  or  forty  pounds  if  the  animal  is  large.  At  this  time  the 
intestinal  fat  is  an  additional  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  besides  the  great 
amount  on  brisket,  ribs,  pelvis  and  elsewhere;  so  that  you  have 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  of  fat  on  an  animal  the  dressed  weight 
of  which,  when  head  and  hoofs  have  been  removed,  is  probably  be- 
tween 250  and  300  pounds.  Tiie  cows  also  are  moderately  fat,  and 
gain  a  little  for  the  next  month  or  two,  as  do  the  young  bulls. 

From  this  statement  the  fatness  of  caribou  is  seen  to  depend 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  upon  food  and  climate  primarily  but 
rather  on  the  age  and  sex  of  tiie  animal.  Neither  can  it  be  the  fact 
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as  set  forth  by  certain  writers  that  in  midsummer,  which  would  be 
July  or  August,  caribou  arc  poor  simply  because  of  their  persecu- 
tion by  insect  pests,  chiefly  mosquitoes  and  botflies.  The  bulls  at 
this  season  are  approaching  their  fattest,  even  though  the  cows, 
upon  which  exetusiyely  some  authorities  apparently  base  their 
reasoning,  happen  to  be  very  poor.  Since  all  caribou  are  greatly 
annoyed  by  mosquitoes  and  flies,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
would  be  fatter  if  these  pest?  were  absent,  but  fat  they  are  in  spite 
of  them  if  age  and  sex  are  right. 

Another  point  of  evidence  that  the  thinness  of  caribou  in  sum- 
mer is  not  primarily  dependoit  on  mosquitoes  is  that  the  cycle  of 
fatness  and  leanness  is  about  the  same  in  the  most  mosquito- 
infested  parts  of  the  mainland  as  in  the  more  northerly  islands  of 
the  Canadian  Archipelago  where  mosquitoes  are  so  rnre  thnt  in  one 
island,  Loughecd  Island,  we  saw  only  one  mosquito  all  summer. 
But  in  these  northerly  islands  the  caribou  fatten  a  few  days  earlier 
and  become  a  little  fatter  in  proportion  to  the  total  body  weight. 
That  a  caribou  may  be  as  fat  in  Lougheed  Island  on  the  first  of 
August  as  it  would  be  at  Great  Bear  Lake  the  middle  of  August 
is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  mosquitoes  in  Lougheed  Island; 
for  the  feed,  although  good,  does  not  appear  to  be  any  better  in 
the  more  northerly  lands. 


The  hunting  and  exploring  trip  into  the  interior  of  Banks 
lalaiid  was  an  interesting  and  <telightful  one  for  Storkerson  and  me. 

Here  was  a  beautiful  countr\'  of  valleys  ever\'"where  gold  and 
white  with  flowers  or  green  with  grass  or  mingled  greens  and  brown 
with  grass  and  lichens,  except  some  of  the  hill  tops  which  were 
rocky  and  barren.  These  hills  differed  in  coloring,  especially  as 
seen  from  a  distance,  not  so  much  because  of  the  colors  of  the  rook 
as  because  different  vegetation  prevails  in  different  kinds  of  soil 
and  different  lichens  on  different  rocks.  There  were  sparkling 
brooks  that  united  into  rivers  of  crystal  clearness,  flowing  over 
gravel  bottoms.  When  we  came  to  a  stream  we  usually  followed 
along,  whether  for  a  few  hundred  yards  or  several  miles,  until  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  river  either  split  into  branches  or  widened 
out.  Here  we  took  the  packs  off  our  dogs,  for  their  short  legs 
unfitted  them  for  keeping  a  pack  dry  while  fording,  and  with  our 
good  Eskimo  boots  keeping  our  feet  dry  we  would  wade  across, 
the  dogs  swimming  behind  us.  Heather  was  most  abundant,  and  so 
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were  bull  caribou,  so  that  the  meat  we  lived  od  and  the  fuel  for 
cooking  it  were  of  the  beat. 

When  we  are  on  a  hunl  pmpet  we  pitch  our  camps  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  and  most  commanding  hills,  for  caribou  are  auob 

mobile  animals  that  one  is  likely  to  -^ce  almost  as  many  while 
favorably  encamped  as  while  traveling  from  place  to  place.  But 
this  time  we  were  not  hunting  primarily,  so  we  used  to  camp  in 
sheltered,  sunny  places  beside  brooks  that  liad  Llieir  banks  thickly 
ooverad  wtth  heather,  giving  both  water  and  fuel  ri^^t  at  hand. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  animals  we  were  killing  for  fat 
were  the  oideel  bull  caribou  we  could  find.  People  who  do  OOt 
know  caribou  and  who  think  of  them  by  analogy  with  cattle, 
imagine  that  the  meat  of  a  bull  would  not  be  especially  palatable. 
All  experienced  hunters,  however,  Indian,  Eskimo  or  white,  know 
that  the  bulls  are  better  euimg  than  the  cows  or  the  calves,  ^nd 
the  more  palatable  the  older  they  are.  To  me  the  main  oonaider^ 
tion  about  meat  is  its*  flavor.  The  leeommendation  that  meat  is 
tender  is  the  praise  of  a  toothless  generation  and  one  addicted  to 
such  artificial  cooking  that  we  seldom  get  in  our  foods  their  native 
flavors,  but  rather  flavors  conferred  on  them  by  sauces  and  condi- 
ments. I  prefer  the  terminology  of  our  meat-eating  ancestors 
whose  various  idioms,  which  we  still  keep  though  we  hardly  under- 
stand them,  show  that  they  knew  meat  flavors  and  appredated 
them  as  hunters  do.  Having  good  teeth  it  is  of  little  concern  to 
me  whether  a  piece  of  meat  is  tough  or  tender;  what  is  important 
is  the  taste. 

Besides,  a  caribou  can  never  be  tough.  No  one  familiar  with 
their  typical  life  history  can  believe  that  the  meat  will  get  tough 
through  age,  the  factor  which  causes  toughness  among  domestic 
chickens  and  cattle.  These  last  under  the  artificial  protection  of 
domesticity  may  grow  to  any  age,  and  polar  bears  and  ovibos  may 
live  on  by  reason  of  their  strength  and  habits.  But  caribou  never 
live  long  after  they  are  full  grown.  Northern  wolves  in  books  prey 
on  fawns  and  yearlinp;?.  and  doubtloss  it  happens  occnpionally  that 
a  wolf  kills  a  calf,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  calf's  birth.  A  calf  is  certainly  not  m:iny  days  old  when  he 
is  able  to  nm  faster  than  his  mother  and  faster  than  any  other 
member  of  the  herd  unless  possibly  the  yearlings.  The  young  cows 
can  run  faster  than  the  old  cows  and  the  young  bulls  faster  than  the 
old  bulls,  so  that  when  a  herd  is  fleeing  from  wolves  it  is  always 
the  oldest  bulls  that  bring  up  the  rear.  Observers  who  enjoy  reading 
chivalry  into  the  actions  of  animals  doubtless  find  instances  where 
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their  deductions  are  correct.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
an  old  bull  would  by  choice  bring  up  the  rear  no  as  to  expose 
himself  to  being  first  vietim  of  the  wolves.  But  I  do  say  that  he 
has  no  cpiUm,  espmaXfy  at  the  begmning  of  the  breedling  season 
when  he  is  additionally  handicapped  by  the  weight  of  his  huge 
antlers  and  his  fat.  When  you  sec  a  caribou  that  has  been  singled 
out  for  pursuit  by  woh  cs,  it  is  in  the  first  probability  an  old  bull 
and  in  the  second  an  old  cow.  Skeletons  of  wolf-killed  animals 
are  nearly  always  found  to  be  the  skeletons  of  these  two.  In  any 
caribou  country  the  fewness  of  the  old  bulla  is  surprising  unless 
these  points  are  understood.  Even  the  "old"  few  are  never  old 
enough  to  be  tough. 

Since  that  trip  which  gave  me  my  first  familiarity  with  the 
interior  of  Banks  island,  I  have  crossed  it  in  almost  every  direction, 
winter  and  summer,  so  that  were  all  those  routes  plotted  on  the 
map  it  would  be  as  if  the  island  were  covered  with  a  spider  web. 
We  have  thus  made  oondusive  our  inference  on  this  journey,  that 
cattle,  although  onee  numerous  in  Banks  Island,  are  now  either 
extinct  or  at  the  most  represented  by  a  few  dozen  animals  near 
the  north  or  south  end,  the  parts  we  have  least  careful^  examined. 
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OLE  AND  I  00  HUNTINO 

ON  our  midsummer  hunt  into  the  interior  Storkerson  and  I  were 
absent  about  twenty  days  from  the  coast  and  from  Ole,  who 
was  there  alone  with  three  of  the  dogs,  guarding  our  dried 
meat  and  skins.  Most  people  would  tliink  he  would  have  found  this 
rathor  a  lonesome  job,  and  so  should  I  had  I  not  knov    l.im  well. 

My  first  meeting  with  Ole  was  in  1912  in  the  spring  when  I 
was  makina  a  journey  west  along  the  north  coast  of  Canada  near 
the  Mackenzie  River.  I  found  him  in  a  trapping  camp  alone, 
where  he  told  me  he  had  been  alone  all  winter.  I  remember  ask- 
ing him  then  whether  he  did  not  find  it  lonesome.  He  replied  thai 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should.  There  was  always  something 
happening;  sometimes  the  weather  would  be  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  p^o  outdoors,  and  being  housebound  constituted  a  sort  of  ad- 
venture; anotlier  day  the  weather  was  exceptionally  good  and  then 
he  could  go  out  and  visit  his  traps,  sometimes  finding  them  full 
and  other  times  empty.  There  must  be  something  wrong,  he 
thought,  with  any  one  who  hankered  for  more  variety  than  that. 
But  even  to  this  was  added  a  monthly  visit  from  his  brother  who 
came  with  a  fast  dog  team  from  the  winter  base  of  the  Star  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  away,  and  who  usually  stayed  two  or  three  hours, 
returning  home  at  night.  "And  then,"  Ole  said,  "there  is  scarcely 
a  month  some  Eskimo  does  not  come,  and  sometimes  they  stay 
overnight." 

There  was  no  affectation  about  this  with  Ole.  He  was  always 
glad  to  see  visitors,  but  never  lonesome  between  the  visits.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  quite  understood  this  frame  of  mind,  although 

T  objectively  realized  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Ole  would  not  mind  in 
the  least  having  Storkerson  and  me  stay  away  a  month  if  it  suited 
us. 

The  third  week  of  our  stay  inland  we  had  already  been  farther 
east  and  had  returned  to  a  point  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast  where  we  had  killed  and  spread  out  to  dry  a  good  deal  of  fat 
caribou  meat.  After  some  discussion,  we  had  come  to  tlie  (  oik  Ui- 

sion  that  polar  bears  were  ver>'  rare  if  not  absent  on  Banks  Island, 
at  least  at  this  season,  and  that  it  might  be  safe  to  leave  our  food 
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supplies  at  the  coast  unprotected,  bringing  01c  inland  to  help  with 
the  hunt.  I  was  aLso  interested  in  the  ('(indition  of  the  ioc  on  the 
coast,  for  the  coming  of  the  Star  was  continually  in  my  mind  and 
the  month  of  the  possibility  of  this  was  ahnoet  at  hand.  The  ice 
should  have  broken  up  ahready  all  along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska 
and  the  three  ships  were,  according  to  our  best  estimates,  probably 
now  in  the  vicinity  of  Herschel  Island.  It  would  not  be  more  than 
n  week  or  two  till  the  Star  could  come  across  from  the  mainland  to 
the  south  end  of  Banks  Island,  where  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Kellett 
she  would  await  her  chance  to  proceed  nortli  along  the  west  coast 
whenever  the  ice  should  break  away.  The  caribou  were  now  get- 
ting towards  their  fattest  and  their  skins  had  the  right  length  of 
hair  for  clothing.  It  was  important  to  hunt  energetically  for  two 
or  three  weeks  so  as  to  have  a  large  amount  of  meat  and  skins 
ready  when  the  Star  should  arrive. 

So  I  started  for  Ole's  coast  camp,  leaving  Storkcrson  behind 
occupied  With  the  meat-drying,  lie  might  be  expected  occasionally 
to  kill  caribou  that  came  near  camp,  but  his  chief  task  was  to 
assemble  the  drying  meat  and  cover  it  up  at  the  approach  of  rain 
or  of  a  heavy  fog,  to  spread  it  out  again  when  the  sun  came  out  or 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  to  protect  it  from  gulls,  foxes  and 
wolves. 

It  was  a  fine  day  when  I  started  towards  the  coast,  though  it 
soon  began  to  rain.  Walking  along  the  level  bottom  lauds  of 
the  river,  I  came  upon  several  small  bands  of  caribou,  and  as  I 
had  not  previously  seen  any  when  I  had  not  needed  to  kill  at  least 
one  of  the  band,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  experiment  and  see 
whether  these  were  afraid  of  the  appearance  of  a  man.  I  found  they 
behaved  about  tlie  same  as  caribou  would  on  the  mainland  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  frequently  hunted. 

Before  I  got  half-way  home  I  was  soaking  wet,  but  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  Arctic  does  not  mind  that  as  long  as  he  keeps  moving, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  get  used  to  being  wet  in  camp  at  night. 
One  adapts  himself  to  almost  anything,  however,  and  I  have  been 
told  with  apparent  sincerity  by  northern  Indians  tliat  they  do  not 
mind  sleeping  in  wet  clothes,  even  when  they  arc  so  cold  that  they 
shiver.  After  all,  the  testimony  of  one  man  who  is  used  to  a 
thing  and  likes  it  is  worth  more  than  that  of  a  hundred  who  are 
not  used  to  it  and  cannot  imagine  how  they  ever  could  find  it 
tolerable.  So  probably  any  one  could  get  used  to  sleeping  cold 
and  wet. 

About  six  miles  from  camp  I  came  upon  six  bulls,  one  much 
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bigger  and  fatter  than  the  others.  A  northern  hunter  finds  it  hard 
to  let  go  any  opportunity  for  securing  fat,  and  I  accordingly  killed 
this  bull.  I  skinned  it  and  got  a  slab  of  back  fat  weighing 
over  forty  pounds,  which  was  at  least  ten  pounds  more  than  a  bull 
of  the  same  sue  would  have  had  in  the  best  hunting  country  known 
to  me  on  the  mainland  at  the  same  time  of  year.  The  reason  prob- 
ably was  in  the  cool  weather  and  in  the  fewness  of  mosquitoes,  for 
although  the  feed  is  excellent  in  Banks  Island,  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  better  than  on  the  mainland  in  certain  places. 

So  it  was  evident  that  the  caribou  had  not  found  this  summer 
in  Banks  Island  disagreeable.  Neither  had  we,  although  a  south- 
em  reader  might  infer  the  contrary  from  a  glance  at  our  meteoix>- 
logical  record.  July  3rd,  it  says:  "Sky  overcast,  snowing  all  day, 
temperature  plus  28°  to  plus  32'/*  In  another  place  it  says  that 
a  slight  amount  of  ice  formed  every  night  during  the  first  half  of 
July,  We  liked  this  weather  for  many  reasons;  one  being  that  it 
kept  down  the  mosquitoes.  The  chief  reason  was,  however,  doubt- 
less subjective. 

This  was  the  tsrpical  weather  of  the  aretic  fall,  although  in  a 
sense  unseasonable  in  July.  When  an  Iowa  farmer  speaks  of 
"beautiful  hot  weather,"  he  really  means  it,  although  if  he  were 

to  analyze  his  feelings  he  might  realize  that  half  the  pleasure  he 
feels  in  the  heat  is  in  the  thought  that  it  is  ripening  his  corn  and 
fattening  his  poeketbook.  An  equally  hot  day  may  not  please  a 
North  Dakota  farmer  so  well,  for  he  remembers  that  the  ground 
is  dry  and  his  wheat  is  withering.  And  just  as  the  heat  ripens  the 
com,  so  does  the  cold  July  wind  from  the  ice-covered  sea  fatten 
the  caribou,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  keep  down  the 
mosquitoes  which  would  keep  him  from  fattening.  So  also  do  we 
like  that  same  cold  wind. 

But  in  his  exuberance  of  good  health  it  is  difficult  for  the  arctic 
hunter  to  feel  anything  but  pleasure  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather 
or  almost  any  circumstance.  I  suppose  what  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain is  about  what  the  Biblical  writer  had  in  mind  when  he 
spdke  of  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race.  You  may  find  in  some 
volume  of  the  scientific  report  of  our  expedition  that  during  a  cer- 
tain summer  it  snowed  in  every  week  but  you  should  not  infer  it 
was  bad  weather  in  the  sense  that  it  made  us  uncomfortable.  And 
it  would  not  have  made  any  one  else  imcomfortable  either,  if  he  had 
been  dressed  and  housed  and  fed  as  we  were,  with  the  same  years  of 
training  and  escperience  behind  him,  the  same  sound  health  and  the 
same  infatuation  with  the  work. 
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After  cutting  up  my  caribou  and — with  the  gulls  in  mind — 
hiding  the  fat  underaeatb  the  meat,  I  proceeded  to  the  coast.  Ole 
was  waiting,  happy  as  always  and  full  of  stories  of  his  adventures 
while  I  had  becm  gone.  Most  of  these,  as  he  told  them,  oenterad 
around  wolves.  It  seemed  that  a  pair  of  them,  peculiarly  sportive 
and  mischievous,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  near  camp  and 
getting  the  dogs  excited,  with  a  view  of  enticing  them  away.  One 
day  the  dogs  succeeded  in  breaking  loose  at  both  ends  the  long  line 
by  which  all  were  tethered  to  two  sticks.  Dragging  this  line  they 
gave  chase  to  the  wolves,  Ole  following.  They  were  impeded  by 
the  wmgfat  of  the  rope  and  by  getting  tangled  in  it  so  that  he  was 
almost  able  to  ke^  up.  He  fired  several  shots  at  the  wolves,  that 
tantalisingly  were  keeping  just  ahead  of  the  dogs.  This  did  not 
scare  them.  Of  course  he  had  little  chance  of  hitting  them,  for  he 
was  out  of  breath.  After  a  chase  of  several  milos  the  dogs  got 
finally  so  tangled  in  the  line  that  Ole  caught  up  vviih  them. 

A  year  later  I  discovered  that  while  this  story  was  literally 
true,  it  had  been  told  me  with  added  emphasis  and  detail  to  appease 
any  suspicions  on  the  score  of  Ole's  considerable  expenditure  of 
ammimition  wliile  I  was  away.  Early  in  July  wc  had  taken  an 
ammunition  inventory,  finding  that  we  had  109  rounds  for  the 
Mannlicher  and  157  for  the  Winchester  rifle.  This  was  not  a  great 
deal  even  with  the  most  careful  shooting,  for  there  was  no  guaran- 
tee that  any  of  our  ships  would  get  to  us  during  the  summer,  in 
which  case  this  anmiunition  had  to  secure  food  for  us  for  all  of 
the  coming  winter  and  would  have  to  take  us  east  across  Banks 
Island  and  across  Prince  of  Wales  Straits,  then  south  along  Victoria 
Island,  across  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  to  the  mainland  and 
across  several  hundred  miles  of  mainland,  probably  to  Bear  Lake 
and  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  Fort  Norman  on  the 
Mackenzie  Kiver.  When  we  are  stationary  it  is  possible  to  aver- 
age better  than  125  pounds  of  meat  to  each  cartridge,  but  in  making 
raind  jounieys  it  is  not  possible  to  be  so  economical,  for  when  a 
faMvy  animal  is  killed  only  a  part  of  the  meat  can  be  hauled  along, 
causing  a  good  deal  of  waste  and  bringing  down  the  average  meat 
equivalent  of  the  ammunition.  So  Ole  knew  I  put  a  high  value  on 
the  anmiunition;  nor  could  his  own  estimate  of  its  value  have  dif- 
fered much  from  mine,  for  he  saw  equally  our  dependence  on  it  for 
comfort  and  safety. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  that  the  day  we  landed,  while  I  was  away 
getting  the  first  caribou  killed,  Storkerson  and  Ole  had  eaten  the 
last  of  the  food  we  brought  ashore  and  had  discussed  the  probable 
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delectability  of  the  island  geese,  and  the  harshness  of  my  rule  that 
no  ammimitiou  must  be  spent  on  birds.  It  appears  that  ever  after 
that  Ole'fl  mouth  kept  watering  for  the  geese  he  had  not  tasted. 
Part  of  bis  contentmeDt  at  being  left  alone  when  we  went  inUnd 

had  been  due,  he  confessed  to  Storkerson  some  months  afterwards, 
to  hig  lively  anticipation  of  eating  at  least  one  fat  goose  while  we 
were  gone.  Accordingly,  we  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  he  got 
his  rifle,  sneaked  around  to  a  neighboring  pond  and  killed  a  goose. 
But  geese  are  small  targets  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  close  to  them, 
80  that  he  wasted  half  a  dozen  bullets  before  he  got  the  first  one. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  impressing  me,  in  case  I  should  audit  the 
ammunition  account,  with  the  large  number  of  cartridges  necessary 
to  kill  or  scare  the  wolves  that  had  been  enticing  our  dogs  away. 

But  what  annoyed  Ole  most  was  that  the  goose  when  he  came 
to  eat  it  did  not  taste  as  good  as  the  caribou  he  had  been  living 
on.  While  still  of  the  firm  opinion  that  caribou  meat  was  "all  right 
if  you  had  nothing  else*'  and  that  many  kinds  of  meat,  such  as 
goose,  were  better  and  especially  desirable  "for  a  change,"  he  had 
in  reality  bcoome  so  accustomed  to  caribou  in  a  month,  and  his 
tongue  if  nut  his  mind  had  been  so  thoroughly  converted  to  it,  that 
the  flavor  of  goose  did  not  prove  half  as  agreeable.  He  told  Stork- 
erson that  if  he  had  followed  his  inclination  he  would  have  eaten 
only  a  part  of  the  goose,  giving  the  rest  to  any  dog  that  might  have 
wanted  it,  but  he  decided  to  ptmish  himself  for  the  wasted  ammu- 
nition by  abstaining  from  caribou  till  the  goose  was  eaten.  Any 
ammunition  he  spent  thereafter  during  our  absence  was  fired  at 

wolves. 

Ole  had  been  st^ldyin^  the  tides,  partly  because  of  our  scientific 
interest  in  them  and  partly  because  the  sea  ice  that  has  been  land- 
fast  during  the  winter  "goes  abroad"  only  when  there  is  a  high  tide 
such  that  the  ice  is  first  lifted  ofiF  the  sea  bottom  fay  it  and  then 
pushed  away  from  land  by  the  wind.  Ole  had  found  that  in 
Banks  Island,  as  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  there  is  a  "low  tide" 
with  east  winds,  and  a  "high  tide"  with  west  winds.  But  what  he 
had  noticed  in  addition  was  that  here  the  lowest  water  was  brought 
about  by  a  north  wind.  This  was  well  exemplified  the  day  I  got 
home,  for  it  was  then  blowing  stiffly  from  the  north  and  the  water 
was  six  inches  lower  than  it  had  been  during  our  absence  or  at  any 
time  since  we  began  to  observe  its  height  by  sticks  planted  at  the 
beach.  This  was  not  encouraging,  for  the  winds  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  ice  off  could  not  easily  do  so  because  of  tlip  heavy 
grounding  of  the  ice  at  low  tide,  while  the  high  water  that  lifted  it  off 
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the  bottom  would  be  accompanied  by  a  wind  that  sho^•cd  it  on  the 
land.  What  we  would  have  to  hope  for  would  be  first  a  west  wind, 
raising  the  water  level,  and  then  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  through 
flouth  to  east  befofe  tbe  water  had  time  to  fall,  a  aequeooe  of  eir- 
cumstaneee  that  might  not  occur  in  a  whole  summer. 

After  a  day  at  the  camp  we  started  back  towards  Storkerson's 
hunting  place,  leaving  all  our  dried  meat  and  skins  on  an  elevated 
platform  high  enough  to  escape  wolves  and  foxes,  although  unpro- 
tected against  polar  bears.  When  we  got  to  where  I  had  killed  the 
fat  bull  two  days  before  we  found  that  foxes  and  gulls  had  eaten 
about  a  third  of  the  meat  and  about  half  the  fat  The  gulls  alone 
would  not  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  get  at  the  fat  where  I  had 
hidden  it,  but  the  foxes  had  pulled  the  cmealing  meat  away.  It 
happened  that  I  was  able  to  kill  that  evening  another  fat  bull  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  same  place,  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

White  foxes  were  spending  the  summer  in  Banks  Island  in  large 
numbers,  but  we  lost  surprisingly  little  meat  by  their  thieving. 
Often  they  seemed  even  contemptuous  in  the  way  th^r  passed  it  by 
untouched.  This  was  probably  because  th^  were  so  well  fed  with 
eggs,  young  birds  and  lemmings. 

When  we  got  back  to  Storkcrson  we  found  that  he  had  been 
bothered  by  wolves  much  as  Ole  had  been.  Some  of  our  meat  was 
at  his  camp  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  still  out  in  the  field, 
where  several  caribou  had  beeu  killed,  cut  up  and  their  meat  spread 
out  to  dry  to  make  it  lighter  for  carrying  home,  only  the  fat  being 
immediately  taken  to  camp.  Our  experience  with  foxes  and  guUs 
had  been  that  they  were  not  very  destructive  of  the  meat,  but  now 
that  wolves  were  about  much  of  it  w;*-^  lo^t. 

Wolves  had  been  few  during  our  lirsl  month  and  their  appear- 
ance now  was  probably  connected  with  the  approacii  of  the  cow 
caribou.  So  far  we  had  seen  large  bulls  chiefly — very  few  cows  and 
few  small  bulls.  Now  small  bulls  and  cows  became  numerous, 
apparently  coming  from  the  north  or  northeast.  This  did  not  mean 
that  caribou  became  as  numerous  as  on  the  mainland,  for  we  never 
saw  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  a  day.  1  have  seen  a  bimd  of  ubout 
two  hundred  in  Banks  Ishmd,  but  several  years'  experience  shows 
that  bands  of  two  iiundrtd  are  as  rare  in  Banks  Island  as  bands 
of  two  thousand  on  the  mainland  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  In 
summer  there  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
caribou  in  the  whole  island,  with  perhaps  a  few  more  in  winter 
that  come  from  Victoria  Island  to  the  east. 

Partly  to  explore  further  and  partly  to  give  Ole  a  chance  to 
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see  as  much  of  the  country  as  Storkerson  had  seen,  he  and  I  now 
made  a  hunting  trip  eastward  from  Storkerson's  camp,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles.  We  fooDd  a  beautiful  country  of  rolling 
bills  with  small  lakes  and  again  an  abundance  of  heather.  I  re- 
member particularly  one  camping  place  in  the  bottom-lands  of  a 
small  river  where  we  pitched  our  tent  on  hard,  level  ground  a  few 
yards  from  a  stream  of  the  best  water  in  the  world,  amid  so  much 
heather  that  we  agreed  that  on  ten  acres  of  ground  in  a  week  or  so 
we  could  have  picked  enough  fuel  to  last  the  winter. 

Eveiywhere  the  Eskimos  bad  preceded  us,  although  apparently 
none  had  been  there  in  ten  years.  We  formed  the  opinion  that  few 
of  the  relics  were  very  old,  probably  none  over  a  century.  There 
were  "tent  rings,"  or  circles  of  stones  that  had  been  used  to  bold 
down  the  flaps  of  a  tent  and  had  been  rolled  away  when  camp 
had  been  broken,  giving  a  somewhat  enlarged  outline  where  the 
tent  had  stood.  The  Victoria  Island  Eskimos  nowadays  occasion- 
ally made  a  wall  of  sod  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  high  as  the 
base  of  their  tents.  Walls  of  this  kind  are  found  here  and  there 
over  Banks  Island,  although  not  numerous.  The  tent  rings  are 
in  places  naturally  suited  to  them— occasionally  on  hilltops  and 
more  frequently  in  lower  plare?  where  there  are  "nigger  heads,"  the 
little  knobs  one  can  take  hold  of  and  break  loose  with  the  hands, 
getting  round  pieces  of  sod  var>'ing  in  size  from  a  grapefruit  to  a 
pumpkin.  Of  these  the  Eskimos  had  built  the  sod  fouudatioos  for 
then:  tents,  and  we  used  them  occasionally  for  the  erection  of 
beacons. 

Near  many  of  the  camp  sites  were  shavings  and  small  pieces  of 
wood.  In  at  \vA\9t  three  rases  out  of  four  these  had  been  brought 
from  Mercy  Bay,  for  they  were  fragments  of  barrel  staves,  painted 
boards,  or  other  parts  of  a  ship  or  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship.  This 
was  confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  McCliu-e,  sixty  years  before, 
who  saw  no  Eskimos  at  all  on  Banks  Island,  from  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  there  were  none  and  from  which  we 
now  infer  that  they  certainty  cannot  have  been  numerous.  It  was 
also  ronfirniation  of  stories  told  me  by  the  Prince  Albert  Sound 
Eskimos  in  1911  and  later,  to  the  effort  tliat  there  had  been  a  great 
influx  of  people  into  Banks  Island  following  the  discovery  by  some 
of  their  number  of  MeClurc's  abandoned  ship,  the  Investigator^  in 
Mercy  Bay,  probably  about  1865.* 

Often  the  Eskimo  camp  sites  were  in  the  vicinity  of  oviboe  kill- 
ings. Sometimes  these  kills  seem  to  have  been  what  we  may  call 

*See  *'My  Ufe  With  the  EAimo,*'  p.  208,  sod  daewfaeTO. 
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legitimate.  The  camp  sites  show  heads  and  other  bones  that  are 
the  remains  of  animals  actually  used  for  food.  This  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  heads  have  been  partly  cut  up  for  cooking, 
some  of  the  horns  have  been  removed  to  make  utensils,  the  bones 
have  been  broken  for  marrow  and  many  of  them  gnawed  by  dogs, 
and  Bometimcs  there  is  evidence  that  the  hones  were  pounded  up 
and  boiled  to  secure  the  last  bit  of  fat  from  them. 

But  in  some  cases  it  is  only  too  clear  ^at  big  herds  were 
wantonly  slauglitered.  We  have  found  pjoups  of  over  twenty 
skeletons  lying  a  few  yards  from  each  other.  Such  a  slaugh- 
tering place  has  always  borne  some  indication  that  a  small 
part  at  least  of  the  meat  was  used,  and  still  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  clear  on  this  point,  for  the  absent  brisket  bones  and  ribs»  the 
parts  Eskimos  prefer  for  food,  are  also  the  parts  most  easily 
chewed  up  by  wolves.  That  the  bones  of  the  foreleg,  often  found 
at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  were  in  some  cases 
not  found  at  all,  is  hardly  an  indication  that  an  K^kimo  earned  the 
forequarters  away.  The  foreleg  is  not  a  preferred  piece  of  meat; 
and  again,  wolves  in  devouring  a  caribou  or  polar  ox  will  eat  the 
meat  away  in  such  fadixoo  that  the  shoulder-blade  comes  loose 
from  the  body,  so  that  the  foreleg  bones  can  be  dragged  away. 

When  EskhnoB  kill  a  band  of  cattle  it  will  depend  entirely 
on  circumstances  whether  they  stop  beside  the  kill  and  remain  till 
the  animals  have  been  eaten  up,  or  whether  they  pass  on,  taking 
with  them  nothing  or  nothing  but  fat.  We  cannot  assume  that  they 
would  by  analog)'  with  the  early  buffalo  hunters  kill  the  animals 
for  the  tongues.  Eskimos  may  kill  for  fat  or  kill  for  skins  or  for 
both  combined,  but  they  never  kill  for  the  tongues.  Thqr  may, 
however,  kill  for  no  purpose  at  all,  and  leave  their  victims  to  be 
eaten  by  predatory  animals. 

Our  wanderings  in  Banks  Island,  both  this  summer  and  summers 
following,  never  disclosed  any  Eskimo  burial  place,  or  any  imple- 
ments or  other  artifacts  that  seem  to  have  been  deposited  with  the 
dead.  We  did  find  two  or  three  skulls  and  some  odd  bones,  though 
none  of  these  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  real  burial.  Either 
such  burial  places  as  there  are  escaped  us,  or  else  no  true  burials 
have  been  made.  It  is  possible,  in  other  words,  that  the  Eskimos 
who  mo\  efl  :il)out  the  island  did  not  have  the  burial  customs  of  the 
mainland  Eskimos,  and  left  their  dead  behind,  unprotected  by 
stones  or  otherwise,  to  be  devoured  by  the  first  animals  that  came 
along.  In  fact  we  know  that  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf, 
sometimes,  at  least,  merely  wrap  the  body  in  skins  and  leave  it  on 
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the  prround.  These  arc  near  relatives  of  the  people  who  came  to 
Baukb  Inland  to  plunder  tlie  investigator,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
bodies  of  such  people  as  died  were  similarly  left. 

Ole's  journey  aqcl  mine  was  for  pleasure  and  to  pick  up  suoh 
incidental  information  as  oanie  in  our  way.  We  traveled  so  Ugjit 
that  our  three  pack  dogs  were  able  to  earry  everything,  and  wis 
wandered  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  enjoying  the  scenery,  examining 
the  ancient  camp  sites  and  killiim  a  fat  caribou  whenever  necessary. 
This  combined  the  freedom  Irum  cure  of  a  picnic  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  exploration,  for,  except  for  ^torkerson's  excursion  and  mine 
some  weeks  earlier  we  were  the  fifst  white  men  who  had  been  in 
the  interior  of  Ban^s  Island.  On  the  Fouthwc^t  ide  the  Amerioan 
whalers  are  known  to  have  made  two  landings  but  they  never  went 
beyond  the  beach,  and  the  Eskimos  whom  they  sent  ashore  to  hunt 
did  not  go  over  four  or  five  miles  inland,  for  I  have  talked  with 
them  about  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  McClure's  records  that  in 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  at  the  Bay  of  Mercy  on  the  north- 
east side  ol  the  island  any  of  his  men  made  journeys  into  the 
interior. 

Since  I  began  to  know  the  North  its  beauty,  freedom  and  friend- 
liness have  continually  grown  upon  me.  They  were  there  from  the 
first  but  my  eyes  were  liolden  and  I  could  not  see  them,  for  even  in 
that  clear  air  1  walked  wrapped  in  the  haze  oi  ipy  bringing-up. 
With  southern  feelings  and  an  assumption  of  the  inferiority  of 
that  n^ieh  is  different,  I  failed  to  see  the  resouroes  and  values 
where  they  lay  before  me,  and  distrusted  everything  that  was 
strange.  Especially  on  such  delightful  and  care- free  journeys  as  we 
were  now  making  it  is  difficult  to  realize  tiuit  this  land  is  not  only 
as.sumcd  to  be  barren  by  those  wlio  do  not  know  it,  but  has  actually 
appeared  so  to  men  who  have  been  there.  Certainly  it  would  take 
Iceen  eyes  to  read  between  the  lines  of  McClure's  narrative  of  hard- 
ship and  heroism  the  soft  beauty  and  homelikeness  of  Banlia  Island 
as  I  see  it. 

When  we  had  wandered  around  until  we  thought  Storkerson 
might  be  gettintr  lonesome,  for  he  was  unlike  Ole,  not  used  to  living 
alone,  we  made  our  way  back  and  found  him  and  everything  well, 
except  that  he  was  a  little  stiff  from  lying  around  the  house  in  idle- 
ness. The  trouble  had  been  that  he  could  not  very  well  leave  camp 
because  of  the  hovering  wolves.  80  long  as  a  man  it  present  a 
camp  is  in  no  danger  from  them,  but  unguarded  it  is  at  their  mercy, 
whether  there  are  do^s  or  not.  For  one  thing,  tin  do0B  would  not 
have  the  sense  to  stay  in  the  camp  and  attempt  to  guard  it,  but 
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would  probably  give  rhase  to  the  wolves,  nnd  in  a  fight  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  The  dogs  were  about  the  same  size 
as  wolve?.  weighing  up  to  130  pounds,  but  they  had  neither  their 
swiftness  ui"  foot  nor  their  cuuumg.  Wolves  would  not  allow  them- 
9t\vm  to  be  ovorUkeo  unless  they  were  nunierous  enough  to  get 
tbe  best  of  the  fight. 

To  show  what  was  mo?t  in  our  minds  all  through  August^  I 
<|tlote  my  diary  for  the  first  day  of  that  month: 

"Thi?  is  probably  the  month  of  keenest  expectations  of  all  I 
have  spent  in  the  North.  It  is  the  season  of  navigation  and  our 
three  small  ships  should  be,  with  luck,  as  far  east  now  as  Cape 
Bathiifst.  Tlie  SUtf  oonung  difeot  may  airive  here  any  day  the 
ice  leaves  the  beach.  She  should  reach  Kellett  in  a  few  days  from 
now  and  wait  her  chance  there  to  proceed  north.  The  Sachs  should 
complete  her  errand  accompanying  Anderson  to  Liston  Island  and 
be  at  Kellett,  too.  soon  after  August  10th.  The  Alaska  almost  cer- 
tainly will  have  little  trouble  in  reaching  Cape  Bexley  if  once  she 
gets  to  Herschel  Island.  Even  the  Karluk  may  be  heard  from. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  or  future  I  would  not  give  to  be 
aboard  of  hef)  and  few  things  I  would  not  give  fdr  news  of  her— 
nothing  I  would  not  pay  for  her  safety,  or  rather  that  of  her  men. 
The  vessel  herself  would  not  so  much  matter  if  nothing  but  hopes, 
plans  nnd  rquipment  went  down  with  her/' 

On  our  inland  journey  Ole  and  I  had  watched  the  weather,  pre- 
pared to  make  rapidly  for  the  coast  should  the  wind  lead  us  to 
think  the  ice  might  leave.  The  camp  where  we  rejoined  Storkerson 
was  on  a  hill  so  high  and  commanding  that  although  fifteen  mika 
inland  it  allowed  through  glasses  a  view  of  the  ice  along  the  coast 
and  around  Bernard  and  Norway  Islands. 

Now  we  spent  much  of  every  day  scrutinizing  the  const,  watch- 
ing the  gradually  widening  lane  of  shore  water  between  the  main- 
land and  the  grounded  sea  ice  that  was  being  melted  by  the  warm 
water  pouring  from  the  land.  It  was  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Star  that  on  account  of  her  shallow  draft  she  would  be  able  to 
work  her  way  up  along  this  lane  of  thaw  water  even  before  the  ice 
offshore  broke  up  and  was  carried  to  sea  by  the  wind.  Once  or 
twice  near  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a  slight  shifting  of 
the  ice  but  the  tide  fell  and  grounded  it  again.  Rut  towarrln  the 
close  it  became  clear  that  although  there  was  a  ribbon  of  ice  in  the 
middle  distance  the  ocean  outside  was  clear.  Strong  winds  blew 
from  the  east  day  after  day,  making  it  evident  that  no  floating  ice 
could  be  near,  although  the  fogs  that  always  hang  to  seaward  when 
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a  land  wind  is  blowing  prevented  us  from  seeing  b^ond  the  limits 
of  the  grounded  ice. 

On  the  southwest  coast  of  Banks  Island  between  Nelson  Head 
and  Cape  Kellett  there  is  deep  water  inshore,  and  even  in  winter  the 
ice  is  carried  away  from  the  land  by  any  oCbhore  wind.  But  north 
of  Kellett  there  is  a  shelf  of  shallow  water  along  the  land  that 
grows  wider  a?  you  go  north  until  towards  the  middle  of  Banks 
Island  it  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  In  the  vicinity  of  Norway 
It^land  the  shelf  becomes  that  much  broader,  so  that  it  extends  fif- 
teen or  more  miles  beyond.  On  all  this  shelf  there  was  the  grounded 
ke  that  we  speak  of  as  "hmdf asf  The  Siar  might  even  make  her 
way  north  between  it  and  the  land,  but  we  knew  that  any  ship  could 
sail  north  outside  of  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  navigation  conditions  had  become  so 
good  that  we  began  to  det^pair  of  the  Star's  coming.  It  seemed  then 
that  only  shipwreck  or  some  condition  almost  equally  serious  other 
than  that  of  ice  must  be  keeping  her  away.  I  really  made  up  my 
mind  to  this  about  the  18th  of  August  and  we  were  about  to  start 
south  along  the  west  coasts  thinking  she  might  be  wrecked  some- 
whete  between  us  and  Kellett,  when  we  had  an  unaccountable 
change  of  heart  and  decided  to  wait  another  week.  By  the  27th 
there  was  no  use  waiting  further,  so  we  dug  a  huge  pit  in  the  earth, 
lined  it  with  stones,  filled  it  with  stores  of  dried  meat,  caribou 
tallow  and  caribou  skins,  and  covered  it  with  stones  which  would 
secure  it  from  any  animal  except  a  polar  bear.  Not  having  seen  a 
single  bear  since  landing,  we  thou^^t  the  cache  might  prove  safe 
till  we  came  back  for  it. 

Now  the  plan  was  to  follow  the  coast  south  to  Kellett,  searching 
every  bay  for  the  Star  or  possible  traces  of  her.  If  none  were 
found  we  would  return  to  our  cache  and  stay  through  early  winter 
until  the  ample  daylight  of  Februar\'  or  early  March.  We  talked 
about  starting  then  for  the  mainland,  going  first  east  into  Victoria 
Island,  then  south  through  the  countiy  so  well  known  to  me  from 
my  previous  expedition,  across  Coronation  Gulf  to  Bear  Lake. 
Private^  I  bad  in  my  mind  the  hope  that  we  might  get  through 
the  winter  so  well  that  my  companions  would  in  the  spring  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  second  ice  exploration,  in  which  case  the  caiculatian 
would  be  to  get  to  the  mainland  in  May  or  June. 

We  started  along  tiie  coast  southward  on  September  Ist.  The 
method  of  travel  was  that  Storkerson  and  Die  followed  behind 
with  the  camp  equipment  and  food  for  three  or  four  days,  carried 
mostly  by  the  dogs,  although  the  men  carried  the  bulkieist  bedding. 
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In  the  morning  after  breakfast  while  they  were  arranging  the  dog 
packs  and  making  ready  for  the  march,  I  would  start  out  with  the 
aim  of  keeping  throo  or  four  miles  ahead  of  them  all  day.  I  trav- 
eled from  hilltop  to  hilltop  making  little  temporary  monuments 
and  lea\'ing  messages  for  them  in  case  I  had  seen  through  my  glasses 
anything  on  the  basis  of  which  any  plan  ought  to  be  changed.  It 
might  be  that  I  could  see  a  bay  running  inland  ahead  of  us,  and  my 
message  would  give  warning  and  direct  the  course.  Or  I  migbt 
see  game,  in  which  event  the  note  would  tell  them  whether  to  wait 
and  watch  until  they  saw  the  outcome  of  my  hunting,  or  to  make 
camp  at  some  specified  spot,  or  peril aps  to  go  ahead  to  some  other 
hill  from  which  they  could  watch  the  hunting  operations  better. 
For  several  days  no  game  was  seen,  nor  were  we  in  need  of  any, 
for  we  had  started  with  dried  meat  enough  for  five  or  six  days. 

I  was  able  to  travel  much  faster  than  the  others,  for  heavily  laden 
pack  dogs  will  walk  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  When 
no  hunting  was  on  I  did  such  tliinKs  as  sketch  nn  outline  of  the 
coast.  Now  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  beach,  following 
it  for  a  mile  or  two  at  a  time  and  sticking  up  on  end  any  small  pieces 
of  dnitwood  found,  the  idea  being  that  they  would  thus  be  more 
easily  discoverable  above  the  snow  next  winter  should  we  have 
occasion  to  follow  the  coast  by  sled. 

The  Admiralty  chart  proved  rather  inaccurate,  as  it  had  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  observations  from  McClure's  ship  sailing 
along  several  miles  from  the  land  on  its  way  north  in  1851.  Inves- 
tigations since  made  at  my  request  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  indicate  that  some  of  this  map  was  Jaased  not  on  any  survey 
or  sketches  made  at  the  time,  but  on  log  book  entries,  narratives,  or 
possibly  even  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  on  the  journey.  Noth- 
ing more  than  a  veiy  general  correspondence  between  the  facts  and 
such  a  map  can  be  expected 

There  are  several  islands  alonpr  the  coast  although  only  one, 
Terror  Island,  is  shown  on  McClure's  chart.  On  the  map  the  coast- 
line is  undulating,  without  deep  bays  or  harbors;  on  the  real  land 
there  are  many  deep  bays  and  many  harbors,  if  their  entrances 
prove  adequate  when  sounded.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
evidence  of  driftwood  on  the  beach,  that  during  the  last  short  while, 
geologically  speaking,  the  coast  has  been  rising;  but  that  before 
that  there  must  have  been  a  long  period  of  considerable  subsidence 
and  there  are,  accordingly,  long  arms  of  tlie  sea  stretching  inland 
tlirough  "drowned"  v:illeys.  Kclyiug  on  the  map,  we  tried  for  the 
first  lew  days  to  follow  the  coast  pretty  closely,  thinking  there 
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would  be  no  deep  bays  or  hindrances  to  travel,  but  we  lost  bo  much 
time  this  way  that  later  we  traveled  on  an  average  hvo  miles  away 
from  the  ooait  Evea  then  we  would  oonoe  occaeionally  to  what  we 
expected  to  be  a  creek,  and  which  had  all  the  winding  eharooteriatics 
of  a  creek,  but  was  an  arm  the  eea  leaqfaing  In  pone  eaifs  m 
or  eight  miles  inland. 

About  half-way  to  Cape  Kcllett  I  had  a  curious  experience  with 
ft  hand  of  caribou.  Each  of  several  times  I  got  near  them  they  were 
unuciountably  soared  away.  Thi.s  puzalcd  me,  when  the  exphma- 
tion  appeared  iq  a  polar  bear.  1  duu't  know  exactly  what  he  was 
doing.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  probably  foUowing  me,  i>art  of 
the  time  he  may  have  been  preparing  to  hunt  earibou  on  hie  awn 
account,  and  eventually  he  waa  fleeing  from  me  after  having  got 
my  wind.  But  in  each  case  he  succeeded  equally  in  scaring  the 
caribou.  When  I  finally  noticed  the  bear  T  tried  to  get  him,  but 
lie  was  aware  of  mo  and  made  off  withmit  stoiJpinp.  Tlie  caribou 
tiiat  time  ran  luto  my  compamoub  and  liie  dugs>,  which  excited  the 
dogs  to  loud  barking  and  soared  them  again.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Storkerson  did  not  realise  that  I  was  following  the  caribou 
and  started  following  them  on  his  own  aoeount,  which  scared  them 
once  more.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now  they  were  so  thoroughly 
frightened  but  to  witit  for  hours  until  they  had  not  only  run  a 
distance  of  several  mie»  but  had  had  time  to  quiet  down  and 
more  or  le&a  forget. 

They  finally  stopped  on  some  rather  flat  land,  and  approaching 
them  was  a  tedious  matter,  entailing  a  great  deal  of  crawling  and  a 
great  deal  of  waiting  in  strategic  positions  for  them  either  to  mova 
closer  to  me  or  else  to  move  over  a  hill  go  that  I  could  resume  my 
devious  approach,  for  this  was  the  laet  day  of  our  dried  meat  and 
we  had  to  get  sometiiing  lo  eat.  I  eventually  ehot  four,  after  hav- 
ing used  up  nearly  a  whole  day.  This  was  more  meat  than  we 
needed,  but  game  had  been  so  scarce  on  the  way  t>ouih  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  kill  enough  for  a  depot  for  the  return  journey. 
So  we  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  lined  it  with  stones  as  usual,  and 
filled  it  with  meat  that  had  first  been  properly  chilled. 

Part  of  the  land  traversed  in  the  last  several  days  had  been 
sandy,  and  "heather"  does  nut  ^row  well  on  sandy  ?oiI,  or  rather, 
what  grows  there  does  lu  t  burn  well.  But  it  is  one  of  the  compen- 
suUuus  of  the  Arctic  that  the  same  sandy  soil  that  makes  the 
heather  unsuited  for  fuel  seems  especially  adapted  to  a  eertain  kind 
of  willow,  the  dead  and  bleaching  roots  of  which  we  always  found 
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in  these  sandy  district«  in  sufficient  quantity  for  cooking.  Once 
or  twice  we  descended  to  the  seacoast  for  our  evening  camp  and 
were  able  to  find  driftwood. 

About  the  tniddle  of  the  west  coast  of  BiUiki  Island  the  Ad- 
miralty chart  indicates  Terror  Island,  a  conspicuous  little  island 
which  we  found  in  its  proper  latitude.  But  just  north  of  it  the 
chart  shows  a  straight  coast  line,  and  here  We  found  a  great  bay 
about  fifteen  miles  across  and  running  fifteen  miles  or  more  into  the 
land.  I  have  named  it  Btorkerson  Bay  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
did  moite  thftn  any  other  tnember  of  the  expeditioo  towards  the 
8U(ices8  of  its  geographic  Work. 

South  of  Storkefson  Bay  the  amount  of  driftwood  on  the  ooart 
increased  rapidly  and  in  one  bay  a  little  to  the  ^outh  there  must 
have  been  several  rnrrli'  of  wood  to  one  mile  of  beach.  This  would 
be  little  for  the  mainland  coast  near  the  MnckcnFie  delta,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  cords  to  the  mile  in  some  placcg,  but  it  is 
more  driftwood  tbtui  we  found  anywhere  elee  on  Banks  Island. 

Towards  evMiing  on  September  10th  I  climbed  a  commanding 
hill  and  recogniacd  that  a  few  miles  south  lay  the  sandspit  of  Cape 
Kellett.  Except  for  Point  Barrow  at  tlie  north  tip  of  Alaska, 
this  IS  the  greatest  sandspit  known  to  nic  in  the  Arctic.  It  is 
shaped  about  like  a  fish-hook.  It  first  runs  four  or  five  miles 
west  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  land  proper  and  tlieu  it  bends 
gradually  northweiti  northp  northeast,  east  and  southeast  hi  a 
two^mile  eurVOi  formihg  what  looks  like  a  safe  harboTi  although  ii 
has  aU  unsafe  entrance  because  of  shoals,  is  swept  with  currents 
carrying  ice  nt  certain  peasons,  and  is  not  a  safe  harbor  at  all. 

The  recognition  of  the  indubitable  outline  of  Cape  Kellett  was 
followed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  suspense  while  my  glasses 
searched  all  the  vicinity  from  the  hilltop,  first  hastily  for  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  a  ship)  and  later  minutely  for  a  beacon  or  other 
sign  that  some  oue  had  been  there  who  had  an  interest  in  us. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  that  resembled  any  work  of  man. 

I  felt  truly  depressed  as  I  went  about  the  erection  of  a  beacon 
for  the  guidance  of  my  companions  who  were  four  or  five  miles 
behind.  It  happened  that  on  top  of  this  hill  there  were  some 
"nigger  head.*?  '  scattered  about,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  is  the 
material  used  by  Eskimos  in  building  the  foundations  for  their 
.  summer  camps.  Because  that  material  was  abundant,  I  erected 
in  half  an  hour  a  beacou  that  oould  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from 
five  or  six  miles.  I  left  in  it  a  note  saying  nothmg  about  disap- 
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pointment^  for  I  knew  my  coDopanioiiB  capable  of  inferring  that  for 
themaelves.  It  said  merely,  "Make  camp  on  the  coast  half  a  mile 
southwest  of  here." 

Then  I  walked  east  along  a  ridge  of  hills  half  a  mile,  for  our 
meat  supply  was  again  beginning  to  run  low  and  it  was  time  to  get 
another  caribou,  and  I  had  further  a  vap:uc  plan  of  remaining  at 
the  Cape  for  three  or  four  days.  From  the  end  of  the  ridge  I  had 
a  view  over  a  beautiful  valley  running  eastward,  wiUi  great 
stretches  of  flat  bottom  lands  and  rolling  grassy  hills  on  either  side. 
On  a  hilltop  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  were  some  caribou 
too  far  away  for  present  need  but  giving  assurance  that,  should 
we  decide  to  stay  in  the  vicinity,  we  were  likely  to  find  food  here 
no  less  than  elsewhere. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I  found  the  gloom  I  had  expected.  We 
had  all  felt  fairly  certain  of  finding  at  least  some  beacon  at  Cape 
Kellett.  There  was  the  hope  of  our  own  ships.  Also  Mr.  Mott 
of  the  Polar  Bear  had  said  to  me  tliat  in  the  event  of  my  ships  dis- 
obeying orders  and  not  coming  to  Banks  Island,  which  he  antici- 
pated more  strongly  than  I  through  his  association  witli  the  expe- 
dition during  the  winter,  he  would  leave  a  depot  for  me  at  Kellett. 
We  had  even  agreed  what  it  was  to  be — one  or  two  rifles  with  am- 
munition to  fit,  some  kerosene  with  two  or  three  blue-flame  kero- 
sene stoves,  a  tent  and  possibly  some  clothes,  and  a  little  of  some 
kind  of  food  least  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  bears.  The  food  part 
I  had  told  him  was  of  small  importance,  but  I  now  felt  keenly  how 
convenient  it  would  have  been  to  find  rifles,  ammunition,  oil,  and 
the  like.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  slightest  evidence  that  we  bad 
not  been  forgotten  would  ha\'e  been  greater  than  the  physical  value 
of  any  supplies  we  could  have  found. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  healthy  men  living  in  the  open  air 
to  remain  despondent  long.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  gloom  I  be|^ 
to  see  various  romantic  possibilities  in  the  situation  and  launched 
upon  a  sermon  to  my  companions  on  the  text  that  the  most  precious 
ut^e  of  adversity  is  its  stimulus.  I  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
the  obstacle  the  greater  tlie  achievement,  with  various  other  plati- 
tudes I  have  now  forgotten.  While  we  lacked  many  things  we  could 
have  made  use  of,  we  nevertheless  had  resources  enough  not  only 
to  pass  the  winter  safely  but  to  make  an  exploratory  journey  in  the 
spring,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  to  cross  to  Victoria  Island 
and  finish  the  mapping  of  it  between  the  farthest  points  attained 
by  the  expeditions  of  McClurc  and  of  Amundsen.  Thus  we  should 
accomplish  useful  geographic  work  and  knock  in  the  head,  if  we 
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had  not  already  done  so,  the  idea  that  ships  and  supplies  are  needed 
to  pass  an  arctic  winter  safely  and  comfortably.  There  would  soon 
be  on  the  ground  plenty  of  snow  for  the  building  of  clean  and 
cosy  houses,  and  we  still  had  over  200  cartridges,  which  meant 

20,000  pounds  of  fat  for  fuel  and  meat  for  food. 

But  StorkcTSon  had  a  family  on  the  mainland,  and  Olr  had  plans 
for  a  trading  expedition  involving  the  purchase  of  a  ship  and  the 
acquiring  of  wealth  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  While  they  agreed 
with  me  that  we  could  pa<s  the  winter  and  continue  the  work  in  the 
spring,  they  did  not  agree  with  me  that  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  pronused  them  when  we  were 
out  on  the  ice  that  if  no  ship  came  to  Banks  Island  we  would  make 
our  way  to  the  mainland  as  soon  as  the  winter  frosts  shoukl  bridge 
over  the  arms  of  the  sea  wc  had  to  cto?<,  and  aa  soon  as  the  increas- 
ing daylight  of  spring  allowed  safe  traveL 
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wm  otadoVEft  rut  makt  sAOHfe 


EXT  morning  we  decided  to  ro  down  to  the  Cape  itdelf  and  a 


few  miles  beyond  it  before  giving  up  finally  the  hope  of  find 


^  ^  ing  ship,  boRcon,  or  message.  As  usual,  I  started  off  ahead. 
When  I  hi\d  gone  ft  mile  and  a  half  I  saw  in  the  soft  mud  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  creek  a  nearly  fresh  human  footprint.  1  had  scarcely 
realized  its  meaning  wheti  my  mind  went  back  with  same  irony  to 
the  previous  evening  and  to  the  moral  value  of  the  decision  we  had 
failed  to  make.  Had  we  taken  a  bold  concerted  stand  to  continue 
for  another  year  on  the  resources  we  had,  we  could  c  been  proud 
ever  after  of  a  "heroic"  resolve,  without  having  had  tlie  bother  of 
carrying  it  out.  For  this  footprint  meant  that  somcwlicre  in  the 
vicinity  resources  of  one  kind  or  another  were  await inq;  us. 

I  was  near  enough  to  the  camp  to  be  able  to  wave  a  signal. 
And  then  I  did  not  stop  to  write  a  note  but  merely  raised  a  stone 
on  end,  for  I  knew  the  footprint  itself  would  carry  as  much  of  a 
message  to  Storkerson  and  Ole  as  it  did  to  me.  To  me  it  was  one 
of  the  gladdest  sights  of  my  life.  That  it  was  the  imprint  of  a 
heeled  boot  meant  white  men.  Half  a  mile  farther  south  1  came 
upon  a  second  track.  This  showed  cross-hatching  on  the  sole — the 
sort  of  rubber  boot  privately  owned  by  some  of  the  members  of 
our  scientific  staff.  This  increased  the  probability  that  whoever 
had  been  here,  it  was  one  of  our  ships  that  brought  him.  At  first 
I  had  thought  it  most  likely  to  have  been  the  Polar  Bear  party 
who  had  promised  to  come  if  our  ships  failed. 

Three  miles  farther  on.  where  the  snndspit  of  Cape  Kellett  joins 
the  mainland  proper,  I  found  no  signs  though  I  looked  carefully. 
"But  a  mile  or  more  east  alonj^  the  roast,"  to  quote  verbatim  from 
the  diary  for  September  lUh,  "I  got  to  the  top  of  a  hill  from  which 
I  saw  the  tips  of  two  masts.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes — some- 
how it  seemed  unnatural  to  find  a  ship  in  Banks  Island  where  it 
ought  to  be." 

I  ran  forward,  for  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that 
the  ship  was  at  anchor  and  might  start  away.  Half  a  mile  of  run- 
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ning  brought  mc  in  full  view  of  the  bcncli,  and  to  my  surprise  and 
consternation  I  recognized  that  tiiere  was  tJio  Sachs  hauled  up  on 
tlie  land,  her  cargo  unloaded  and  a  imniher  of  her  men  building  a 
houie.  And  now  I  walked  blowly  to  gci-  my  breath  butk,  puzalitig 
wbat  eould  bm  bappeqed  to  the  Star  that  abe  h^d  not  mm 
why  tb«  Sa^  wm  oq  the  liui4  instead  of  nfloat.  Obvioualy,  tliera 
bad  been  no  cibipfwieek,  Evevything  waa  too  trim  and  orderly 
for  that. 

As  I  approached,  the  men  at  work  glanced  in  my  direction  occa- 
sionally but  were  upjiarently  not  impressed  with  anything  peculiar 
in  my  appearance,  TIuh  1  understood.  It  meant  that  some  o|  the 
party  were  off  hunting  aad  thet  they  iwAgined  me  to  be  ooe  of 
their  owq  people  eoming  home.  As  I  got  nearer  I  recognised  Jim 
Crawford  carrying  sod.  From  the  time  I  was  300  yards  from  the 
camp  till  I  was  fifty  yards  from  it,  Captain  Bernard  was  in  full 
sight  and  glanced  occasionally  at  me.  Then  he  turned  his  back 
on  me  and  walked  slowly  away  towards  the  ahip.  I  was  no  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  Crawford  when  he  looked  up  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  and  at  Ust  recognised  that  I  was  OQt 
one  of  his  own  party.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  wes  he  had  in  his 
bends  just  then,  but  be  dropped  it.  He  has  told  me  sinoe  tba^  be 
first  thought  I  WM  one  of  their  own  hunters.  When  he  saw  that 
I  was  not,  his  impression  was  a  confused  sort  of  astonishment, 
for  he  thouglit  I  must  be  an  Eskimo  and  still  he  oould  not  see  what 
kind  of  Eskimo  I  could  be.  He  had  heard  that  the  Victoria  Island 
Eskimos  were  different  ffQm  the  ]^^imo8  he  kqew  in  Alaska,  but 
he  bad  also  seen  ipecimeni  of  the  Victoria  Island  clothing  aQd  my 
clothes  were  of  the  Alaska  ^pe.  Furthermore,  he  knew  they  bed 

only  bows  and  arrows,  and  I  was  carrying  a  gun.  The  contra- 
diction of  ever>'thing  he  expected  confused  him  hopelessly.  It  was 
not  until  I  spoke  to  him  and  loUl  liim  who  I  was  tluit  he  reoog- 
uified  me.    Even  then  he  stood  still  and  speechless  in  a  daae. 

A  few  seconds  later  the  company  beoaine  as  exeited,  however, 
as  any  one  could  have  desired,  for  whep  Crawford  finally  realised 
who  I  was,  he  turned  and  shouted  to  Bernard:  "fitefansson  is  alive  1 
He*s  herel" 

This  announcement  carried  greater  conviction  to  Bernard  when 
pronounced  })>•  Crawford  than  my  statement  of  who  I  was  had 
carried  to  Crawford  when  j)ronounccd  by  myself.  The  rest  of  the 
party  were  around  me  in  a  moment.  But  it  paturaliy  took  some 
time  before  I  for  my  part  began  to  realise  under  what  circumo 
stanosp  tbey  were  there  and  before  they  had  a4|usted  themselves 
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to  the  fact  of  my  presence.  I  had  expected  them  to  be  more  pleased 
than  surprised  when  they  recognized  me,  and  certainly  I  had  not 
expected  tiie  kind  of  surprise  I  found.  I  thought  they  had  come 
Uiere  to  m^et  me  and  thut  they  would  be  delighted  once  the  meeting 
had  taken  place.  On  that  theory  I  could  not  interpret  their  be- 
havior, although  it  was  easily  undentandable  when  I  realiied  that 
they  had  come  there  with  no  idea  of  my  being  alive  at  all  but 
merely  governed  by  a  blind  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  man  now 
dead. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  me,  indicating  that 
Storkerson  and  Ole  were  coming  behind,  Crawford  and  Thomsen 
set  out  to  meet  them,  while  Bernard  took  me  into  a  tent,  insisting 
that  I  must  eat.  Somehow  his  first  elear  notion  after  he  realised 
that  I  was  alive  was  the  assumption  that  I  must  be  starving.  I 
stopped  him  at  that  point  and  insisted  on  his  looking  closely  at  me 
and  seeing  for  himself  that  I  was  fatter  and  in  better  condition 
than  he  liad  ever  seen  me  before.  He  admitted  it  presently,  but 
insisted  that  1  must,  nevertheless,  be  cravmg  'good  grub."  The 
Captain  was  a  great  coffee  drinker  and  coukl  not  miderstand  how 
anybody  could  go  months  without  coffee.  Bread,  too,  he  consid- 
ered a  necessity  of  life,  and  fruits  and  various  other  articles  of 
food  he  supposed  to  be  by  their  nature  such  that  no  one  could  be 
healthy  without  them.  He  thought  that  any  one  deprived  of  these 
things  for  months  would  long  for  them  with  a  craving  indescrib- 
able. I  tried  to  explain  to  the  Captain  that  while  I  was  hungry 
for  news  I  had  very  little  appetite  for  his  food,  but  I  soon  found 
that  it  was  easiest  to  accept  a  mug  of  coffee  and  some  bread  and 
butter  and  commence  nibbling  and  sipping.  My  doing  so  put  the 
Captain  at  his  ease  and  he  began  to  tell  me  the  tUngs  I  most 
wanted  to  know. 

He  had  hardly  started  when  the  one  member  of  the  company 
who  had  not  been  present  at  my  arrival  entered  the  door.  This 
was  my  old  friend,  W.  J.  Baur,  whom  I  had  known  since  1906 
under  tiie  name  of  "Levi,"  though  he  is  no  Hebrew  by  blood  nor  has 
he  any  trait  supposed  to  be  characteristically  Jewish.  I  had  seen 
Levi  last  when  he  had  come  from  the  Belvedere  to  bid  us  good-by 
when  we  stnrtrd  out  on  tlie  ice  from  Martin  Point,  and  here  he 
WHS  now  steward  of  the  Sachs  and  at  the  moment  returned  from  a 
successful  duck  hunt,  with  a  shotgun  in  one  hand  iind  two  or  three 
birds  in  the  other.  He  was  fumihar  with  the  "blond  Eskimos;"  in 
fact,  he  had  wintered  among  them  in  1906  on  the  second  whaling 
ship  to  visit  them,  and  that  was  two  years  before  I  saw  them  and 
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four  years  before  they  became  the  delight  of  newspaper  readers. 
He  has  told  me  since  that  his  first  thought  was  that  here  was  one 
of  the  blond  Eskimos,  but  his  second  thought  was  that  he'd  be 
damned  if  he  knew  who  or  what  I  was.  He  was  no  farther  along 
in  his  thinking  process  when  Captain  Bernard  said,  "Don't  you  see 
it's  the  CoDunaiiderT'' 

It  is  seldom  in  real  life  Uiat  people  "register"  astonishment  or 
any  other  feeling  in  a  way  at  all  resembliiig  the  movies,  but  I  have 
never  seen  nor  can  I  imagine  better  movie  acting  than  Levi's  aston- 
ishment. He  had  already  put  the  gun  aside,  otherwise  he  ^vould 
have  dropped  it;  but  the  ducks  in  his  hand  he  actually  dropped  on 
the  floor.  After  staring  at  me  he  almost  collapsed  upon  a  bench 
without  saying  a  word.  I  have  heard  of  people's  eyes  "sticking 
out  of  their  heads"  with  fear  or  surprise.  Without  saying  that 
Levi's  actuaUy  did,  I  will  say  it  seemed  to  me  they  did. 

There  was  a  special  reason  for  Levi's  being  rather  more  startled 
than  the  others.  He  had  l^ecn  on  the  expedition  their  guide  and 
philosoplier  as  to  all  northern  things.  He  had  been  a  whaler  around 
Herscbel  Island  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Arctic  for  twenty 
3rears  and  was  looked  up  to  by  members  of  the  Sachs  party  as  wise 
beyond  any  of  them.  They  all  knew,  each  on  his  own  account, 
•  that  my  companions  and  I  must  be  dead ;  but  even  at  Uiat,  Levi  had 
taken  frequent  occasion  to  explain  and  enlarge  upon  the  certainty. 
He  was  in  truth,  as  he  said  himself,  an  old  friend  of  mine;  but  he 
had  seen  no  reason  why  affection  or  any  weakness  should  blind 
him  to  facts.  In  addition  to  explaining  that  it  was  not  possible 
we  oould  ever  have  reached  Banks  Island  alive,  he  had  also  ex- 
plained that  we  could  not  have  lived  there  even  had  we  been  able 
to  land.  He  had  warned  that  it  was  "all  storybook  stuff"  about 
any  white  man  being  able  to  live  in  the  Arctic,  and  especially  on 
Banks  Island,  without  help  from  Eskimos.  Even  the  Eskimos 
could  not  live  on  Banks  Island,  for  had  he  not  himself  years  before 
seen  traces  of  them  there  and  were  they  not  absent  now,  and  had 
they  not  always  been  absent  when  anybody  came  to  the  island? 
These  Eskimos  had  come  on  a  furtive  visit  from  another  island 
(Victoria  Island)  and  had  not  stayed  because  the  country  was  a 
diflBcult  one  even  for  them. 

Of  course  this  was  ordinar>'  whaler  lore,  partly  intuition  and 
partly  picked  up  from  the  Alaska  Eskimos  whom  they  carry  in 
their  crews;  but  it  amounted  to  a  body  of  truth  with  Levi  and  the 
crew  of  the  Sachs,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Wilkins,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  But  the  broadest-minded  scientist  was  never  more 
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willing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  facts  against  a  theor>'  than  was 
Levi,  no  obviously  glad  wm  he  to  have  been  wrong  at  the  price  of 

finding  us  alive. 

The  first  thing  I  asked  Captain  Bernard  for  was  a  list  of  those 
Who  had  oome  with  the  Sochi  to  Banks  lala&d.  They  were  George 
Wilkme,  in  command;  Peter  Bernard,  sailing  master;  James  R. 
Crawford,  engineer;  W.  J.  ("Levi")  Baur,  steward;  Charles  (really 
Karl)  Thonipcn;  Natkusiak;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Storkor«on  with  her  daiiRh- 
ter  Martina ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thomson  with  her  daughter  Annie. 
Martina  was  about  five  year?  old  and  Annip  about  three. 

When  I  found  Levi  here  in  place  of  Andre  Korem,  there  flew 
to  lay  mind  Noran's  fears  for  his  own  sanity  and  I  asiced  about  him. 
Bernard's  reply  was  brief,  I  remember  it  ahnoet  word  for  word 
still:  "Poor  Norem.  He  was  a  fine  fellow.  I  had  known  him  for 
yeari^  and  so  it  Wap  no  i^rodit  to  mc  that  I  believed  him  when  he 
told  mc  his  mind  wai*  iz'^ing.  1  could  sec  the  eigne  plamer  than 
he  roUld.  But  tiiere  were  still  one  or  two  men  left  at  ColliuHon 
Point  who  thought  he  was  shanmiing,  when  one  morning  he  shot 
himself  in  the  alleyway  outside  our  door  and  was  dead  before  any 
one  got  to  him."  This  was  the  first  tragidy  of  our  expedition 
to  eome  to  my  ears. 

I  now  turned  my  inquiry  to  what  had  been  an  anxious  burden  on 
my  mind.  There  was  reassuring  news  of  tlie  Karhtk.  Borne  whal- 
ing ships  had  reached  Hersohel  Island,  the  Captain  mid,  before  the 
Sachs  left  there  and  had  reported  that  the  Karluk  was  crushed  by 
the  ice  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Wrangel  Island  in  January,  1914, 
and  that  all  of  her  men  had  made  their  way  eftfely  ashore  in 
Wrangel  talaud;  that  Captain  Bartlett  had  left  them  there  and  with 
one  Eskimo  companion  had  crossed  the  hundred  miles  of  ice  to 
the  mainland  of  Siberia,  had  traveled  along  the  roast  from  house 
to  house  until  he  met  Baron  Kleist,  a  Russian  ollicial,  who  had 
taken  him  to  Emma  Harbor,  where  Captain  Theodore  Pedersen  *  of 
the  Herman  had  picked  him  up,  carrying  him  to  8t.  Michaels.  From 
there  the  news  was  sent  to  the  Qovemment  and  to  the  press.  The 
tJnited  Btates  was  said  to  have  detailed  two  revenue  eutters,  the 
Beof  and  the  TAs^,  to  pick  the  men  up  in  Wrangel  Island,  and 
the  Russian  trovernmcnt  two  ice  breakers,  the  Taimyr  and  the 
Vniqatch,  for  the  same  service.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that 
while  the  ship  was  lost  to  our  expedition,  her  company  of  men 
were  safe. 

*  Captain  PederHcn  uh  Theodore  among  his  friends :  he  is  io  this  book  some- 
tiiMB  lefemd  to  by  his  legally  oonect  name  «f  C.  T.  Fedenett. 
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This  piece  of  news  set  my  mM  at  rest;  tho  reported  Olltoome 

was  exactly  according  to  my  expectationa.  I  had  said  in  my  re- 
ports to  thi^  (iovernment  that  while  the  ship  had  no  more  than  an 
even  chance  of  surviving  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  think  that  any 
of  her  men  would  be  lost  if  she  were  crushed  in  thp  in  wiptcr  tind 
eipecially  if  ^  were  cniflliecl  after  the  New  when  th^  daylight 
wai  incraaaing  and  the  eonditioni  wef«  ideM  fo?  geHiog  ABbm 
The  only  thing  that  surprised  me  wfui  that  the  men  should  have 
been  left  on  Wrangel  Island.  It  appeared  to  mc  that  they  should 
have  walked  ashore  at  the  same  time  that  Captain  Bartlett  did, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  that  coast  is  thickly  settled  with  popple 
who  have  an  abundance  of  native  food  in  addition  to  stores  uf 
groeeriei  brought  in  by  tradepe  ftud  eould  enre  udoqu^t^ly  fop 
most  any  number  of  shinwyeiilEed  miiht  anivei  A  hinif 

dred  miles  over  ordinary  afotio  lea  lee  is  pot  far  to  walk- 

I  ha\'e  here  n'woj]  ♦he  news  as  reported  to  me  by  Captain  Ber- 
nard, and  the  feeling  1  then  had  about  the  newi.  it  was  to  dey^op 
later  that  the  nt  ws  itself  was  in  part  incorrect. 

I  next  asked  why  the  Star  had  failed  to  come  to  Banks  Island. 
To  this  Captain  Bernard  leplied  that  everyone  iii  Alaska,  Eskimos, 
whalers  and  members  of  our  eqaeditiop  alik^,  hmi  beeii  sure  of 
our  death.  He  said  Dr.  Anderson  had  not  taken  }m  into  bis 
confidence,  but  ho  thought  our  supposed  death  might  have  been  the 
reason  why  he  had  decided  not  to  follow  my  instructions  about  the 
^tar  and  had  taken  her  himself  to  Coronation  Gulf.  I  a.^ked  if 
Dr.  Anderson  had  sent  me  any  message  op  the  chance  of  my  being 
alive.  He  had  not,  nor  any  report  or  letter  explaining  why  he 
had  disobeyed  piy  ttrders. 

So  ended  our  dreams  of  the  Star,  of  wb  t  lie  was  to  do  for  U8 
and  of  what  wo  might  be  able  to  do  with  her.  With  charaoteristic 
fondness  for  speculating  over  what  niicht  luive  been,  I  thought  a 
good  deal  tiiat  day  and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  since,  of  what 
we  might  have  accomplifhed  with  her  t^ad  she  not  beep  takep  eliO- 
where. 

It  seemed  that  in  accoidanee  with  my  instructions  Wilkins  had 
at  first  taken  command  of  the  Star,  with  Aarnout  Caetel  as  sailing 
master  and  himself  as  engineer.  Wilkins  had  intended  to  bring 
me  to  Norway  Island  my  former  traveling  companion,  Natkusiak, 
and  some  otlier  Eskinio."?,  including  at  least  one  seainstresi^.  The 
spring  had  been  a  fairly  early  one  and  the  Star  made  lujr  way  suc- 
oessfuUy  to  Herschel  Island.  Here,  as  misfortune  would  have  H> 
Wilkins  made  a  decisioD,  wise  in  itself,  of  waiting  a  few  days  till 
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tho  mnil  name  down  the  Mackenzie  River,  so  that  ho  rould  carry 
the  mail  to  Banks  Island  and  especially  so  that  he  could  secure  the 
chronometer  watches  and  other  scientific  equipment  which  I  had 
asked  the  Government  to  send  by  way  of  the  Mackenzie,  expecting 
them  to  be  picked  up  just  as  WilkiiiB  was  doing.  But  while  he 
waited  for  iJie  mail  he  incidentally  waited  so  long  that  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  Alaska  and  Saeha  coming  from  Collinson  Point 

Wilkins'  point  of  view  now  was  one  with  which,  in  spite  of  my 
p;roat  iidmiration  for  him  in  general,  I  never  could  agree.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  as  he  had  his  orders  from  tlie  commanding  of- 
ficer direct  he  stiould  have  obeyed  them  irrespective  of  countermand- 
ing orders  from  any  ofiScer  of  inferior  rank.  The  theory  he  acted 
on  was  that  my  death  had  removed  me  from  the  situation  and  that 
Dr.  Anderson  was  the  actual  commander  and  his  orders  should  take 
precedence,  mine  being  as  it  were  canceled  by  an  assumption  of  my 
death.  Dr.  Anderson  now  told  Wilkins  that  he  had  decided  not  to 
let  the  Star  go  to  thf  Norway  Island  rendezvous  but  would  take  her 
to  Coronation  Cull  mstead.  For  reasons  which  he  gave,  he  would 
transfer  Wilkins  to  the  Saeha. 

The  reason  for  the  transfer  had  been  the  assertion  that  the  Sachs 
was  better  for  sending  to  Banks  Island  because  she  was  the  bigger 
ship.  This  was  canceling  my  judgment  as  well  as  my  orders,  for 
if  I  had  thought  so  I  should  have  arranged  it  that  way.  The  sup- 
position that  the  Sachs  was  better  than  the  Star  was  tenable  only 
if  the  chances  of  meetmg  ice  were  ignored,  and  obviously  the 
chances  of  meeting  ice  around  Banks  Island  were  nmch  greater 
than  of  meeting  it  in  the  direction  towards  Coronation  Gulf.  The 
reader  will  recall  how  the  Star  was  purchased  especially  for  the 
Banks  Island  trip,  and  how  the  Sachs,  through  her  twin  propellers, 
was  particularly  badly  suited  to  those  more  northerly  and  icy 
waters. 

Wilkins  had  transferred  to  the  Sachs,  taking  Natkusiak  with 
him,  and  the  Sachs  had  come  to  Banks  Island.  But  on  the  way 
one  of  her  propellers  struck  a  cake  of  ice,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and 
was  broken  ofif.  S^e  had  also  been  insufficiently  caulked  befcnre 
leaving  winter  quarters  and  was  leaking  heavily.  W^hen  she  got 
to  Kellctt  she  found  considerable  ice  along  the  sandspit  and  Wilkins 
decided  to  haul  her  ashore  in  the  last  week  of  August  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  she  was  leaking  so  fast  that  she  had  to  be  pumped  (oitf 
minutes  out  of  every  hour;  second,  she  was  under  one  propeller  and 
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hence  vctx  difiu  ult  to  maneuver,  and  her  speed  had  been  cut  to 
two  miles  per  liour  as  against  six;  and  third,  it  was  not  believed  that 
I  was  alive.  Even  under  this  last  head  Wilkins  had  been  prepared 
to  go  aheEid  to  Norway  Island  had  the  ocean  been  open,  be  I  alive 
or  dead;  but  in  view  of  the  disabilities  of  the  ship  and  in  view  of 
the  ice  at  Cape  KcUctt,  the  consideration  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
find  mc  ali\o.  anyway,  weighed  heavily  with  him.  There  was  also 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  opinions  of  the  crew.  Levi  had  explained 
that  any  ship  going  north  beyond  Kellett  would  be  in  grave  danger 
of  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the  country  again  the  following  year, 
and  as  th^  were  provisioned  for  one  year  only  and  had  orders  from 
Dr.  Anderson  to  stay  but  one  year,  they  eonddered  it  unwise  to 
go  on. 

But  at  Kellett  they  knew  of  no  harbor  in  which  a  ship  would  be 
safe,  although  we  have  since  found  a  good  one  for  a  boat  of  her 
draught  two  or  three  miles  east  of  where  she  was  actually  hauled 
out.  Not  knowing  of  this  harbor,  they  saw  no  way  to  keep  her 
safe  exc^t  to  haul  her  out  on  the  beach.  They  accordingly  un- 
loaded her,  put  her  broadside  against  the  land,  got  out  tlieir  ropes 
and  tackle  and  hauled  her  up.  There  she  was  when  I  found  her, 
rather  a  house  than  a  ship,  for  it  was  impossible  to  launch  her  with- 
out beams  to  slide  her  back  into  the  water.  These  beams  she  did 
not  have  and  they  could  not  be  obtained  on  Banks  Island. 

A  tale  of  minor  importance  told  by  Captain  Bernard  was  that 
Peder  Pedersen,  whom  I  had  engaged  as  engineer  for  the  launch 
Edna,  had  been  unable  to  run  her  during  the  summer  and  that  this 
had  greatly  handicapped  Chipman  in  his  survey  work  of  the 
Mackenzie  Delta.  Chipman,  failintr  to  get  any  use  of  the  launch, 
had  carried  on  his  work  as  best  lie  could  with  a  whale  boat  and 
had,  after  the  delta  survey  had  come  to  an  end,  towed  the  Ediia 
behind  the  whale  boat  to  Herschel  Island.  Here  she  met  the  com- 
petent engineers  of  our  ships,  Jim  Crawford  of  the  Sachs,  and 
t)aiiiel  Blue  of  the  AUuka,  who  in  two  or  three  hours  put  her  into 
good  shape.  Dr.  Anderson,  having  decided  to  take  the  Star  to 
Coronation  Gulf,  gave  the  Edna  to  Wilkins  who,  not  knowing 
Banks  Island  conditions,  thought  she  would  be  worth  taking  along. 
Where  the  Edna  could  have  been  valuable  was  in  the  eastern  work 
she  had  been  bought  for,  althougli  the  Star  was  of  course  better. 
Coronation  Gulf  is  free  from  ice  most  summen  and  is  full  of  islandsi 
an  ideal  place  fw  a  power  launch.  But  in  Banks  Island  there  is 
so  much  ice  on  the  west  coast  that  only  under  rare  dreumstanoes 
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can  a  launch  be  useful ;  and  while  it  might  be  well  enough  to  carry 
such  a  boat  on  a  big  ship  where  she  could  be  hoiated  in  davita,  ohe 

was  nothing  but  a  white  elephant  to  the  iSoc^,  which  was  too  amall 
to  handle  her  comfortably  on  deck.  The  Edna  had  been  towed  part 
of  the  way  and  nonrly  wrecked  by  ire;  then  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty they  liad  managed  to  lift  her  up  on  the  decks  of  the  Sachs. 

We  might  have  made  some  U8e  now  of  the  Edna  if  she  had  been 
in  eeawortliy  condition.  I  put  Crawford  at  lixmg  her  up,  but  it  was 
eight  or  fen  daya  before  she  was  ready  for  use.  By  that  time 
the  froeta  had  aet  in  atid  the  season  of  navigation  was  over. 

Two  new  chronometer  watches  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
Government  down  the  Mackeniie  and  had  arrived  before  the  Sachs 
Failed.  One  of  these  had  been  taken  for  O'Neill  to  replace  the 
watch  he  had  turned  over  to  me,  Imt  Wilkins  had  been  given  the 
other,  so  wc  now  had  two  good  pocket  chronometers.  A  battery 
of  three  Waltham  ship's  ehronometers,  really  huge  watofaes  mounted 
in  gimbals,  bad  also  been  given  the  SachB,  and  various  small  items 
of  scientific  equipment  irom  the  Alaska. 

But  there  were  three  exceedingly  serious  gaps  in  our  equipment. 

A  special  feature  of  our  ice  exploration  was  the  large  water- 
proof tarpaulin  used  to  convert  our  sleds  into  boat^.  Of  the  two 
tlie  expedition  possessed  we  had  already  used  one  for  tiie  trip  from 
Martin  Point  to  Banks  Island,  and  it  was  nearly  worn  out  The 
other  I  had  escpected  would  be  brought  by  the  Star.  It  had  been 
taken  to  Coronatiosi  Qulf  to  be  used  for  spieading  over  stores  to 
keep  the  rain  out. 

The  specially  strong  sled  which  we  had  lost  with  Wilkins  and 
CaFtel  had  also  been  taken  to  Coronation  Gulf.  Lighter  sledges 
of  the  sort  best  suited  to  work  on  or  near  land  had  been  sent  us 
instead. 

Why  the  tatf>anlhi  and  the  sled  had  not  been  seat  us  I  under- 
stood  in  a  measure,  though  not  fully.  What  I  never  understood  was 
that  the  Alaska  had  miles  of  sounding  wire  and  sent  us  none  of  it^ 
This  was  truly  heartbreaking.  W  o  slumld  have  to  make  our  ocean 
exploration  next  spring  over  ficptlw  inevitnbiv  Ik  yond  the  reach 
of  our  1386  metre  line,  and  thus  our  journey  would  be  robbed  of  half 
its  scientific  value. 

An  answer  to  all  these  things  would  be:  "We  thou^^t  Stefacsson 
was  dead,  and  expected  Wilkins  to  confine  his  aotivities  to  tlie 
shores  of  Banks  Island  where  the  boat  taiiiaulin»  the  strong  sled, 
and  the  sounding  wire  would  be  needed  no  more  than  hy  us  in 
Coronation  Gulf." 
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Apart  from  the  relief  of  being  told  of  the  safety  of  the  Karluk't 
men,  it  was  rather  depressing  news  the  Sachs  had  brought  ub.  Evi- 
dently our  task  of  exploring  the  ocean  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Prince  Patrick  Island  was  going  to  be  difficult,  both  because  of 
the  gaps  in  our  equipment  and  beeause  of  the  too  southerly  bise 
at  Kellett 

But  to  this  cloud  there  was  the  silver  lining  that  the  southern 

pertion  of  the  expedition  was,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  news, 
in  an  excellent  position  to  do  good  work.  I  lioped  so  then,  and  later 
events  fully  justified  the  hope.  The  competent  speoinlists  of  that 
section  secured  during  the  next  two  years  a  fund  of  information 
and  a  mass  of  specimens  such  that  had  we  aohieved  no  other  scien- 
tifie  results  than  those  gathered  by  the  complement  of  the  Alakka, 
the  expedition  could  be  oonsiderad  to  have  added  materially  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge.^ 

While  I  ii:\\e  mentioned  both  Wilkins  and  Nntknsiak,  I  have 
said  nothing  about  meeting  them.  This  is  because  they  were  not 
at  home  when  I  arrived,  but  wure  the  hunters  who  were  away  and 
for  one  of  whom  I  was  mistaken  when  I  was  seen  coming  down  the 
hillside  towards  the  camp.  They  had  gone  to  the  northeast  looking 
for  caribou  two  or  three  days  before.  We  planned  to  send  some- 
body in  the  morning  to  look  for  them  and  bring  them  back.  Mean- 
time Wilkins  had  got  track  of  us  on  his  own  norount,  a  story  that 
I  am  enabled  to  let  him  tell  for  himself,  since  he  has  written  a 
magazine  article  on  the  incident  from  which  1  may  quote.  Alter 
telling  how  the  Sachs  was  forced  to  decide  against  trying  to  get 
north  beyond  Gape  Kellett  and  how  they  first  landed  there,  he 
goes  on: 

"We  saw  no  trace  of  game  on  the  land,  and  finding  no  trace  of 
Stefansson  we  were  fully  convinced  that  even  had  he  reached  the 
land  he  must  have  starved  to  death.  After  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  ice  to  move  we  decided  to  establish  winter  quarters  and  search 
the  coast  for  his  dead  body  or  possible  traces  of  him,  when  condi- 
tioDs  would  permit  sledge  travel.  There  was  not  sufficient  snow  on 
the  ground  to  travel  along  the  coast,  so  with  an  Eskimo  companion 
who  had  been  with  Stefansson  on  most  of  his  arctic  journeys  I  went 
inland  afoot.  We  hunted  for  two  days  without  success  and  at 
night  we  disrusscd  our  leader's  fate. 

"There  were  many  reasons  why  he  rould  not  be  alive.  He  luid 
not  come  athoic  m  Alaska.    We  ihouglit  he  could  not  get  food 

*For  a  summary  of  the  scieDtiiic  results  of  the  AUuka  section,  see  Ap- 
pMdis. 
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on  the  ice;  he  could  not  travel  tu  Banks  Iblund  agamst  the  wind 
and  drift,  and  even  if  he  had  reached  Banks  Island,  he  must  surely 
have  starved  to  death.   Natkosiak,  the  Eskimo,  explained  that 

Stefansson  had  recently  developed  many  unusual  ideas.  When  he 
fiist  knew  him  he  was  like  the  other  white  men,  but  lately  Stcf- 
ansflon  had  been  getting  so  he  wanted  to  do  many  thinps  that  other 
white  men  never  did.  All  the  Eskimos  knew  tliat  a  mau  cannot  go 
far  out  on  the  sea  ice  and  live,  and  now  Stefansson's  death  had 
proved  it.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  the  last  time,  as  it  was 
the  first,  that  any  one  would  try  to  do  anything  so  foolish.  We 
went  to  bed  mourning  the  Ices  of  our  leader,  but  feeling  that  we 
had  always  known  that  he  would  not  sucn  f  d 

"The  third  morning  we  started  out  early,  determined  to  stay 
out  all  day  and  all  night  in  a  final  effort  to  find  some  game.  I 
walked  a  mile  or  two  from  our  ramp,  and  then  from  a  hilltop  I 
saw  a  beacuu  iii  the  distance  tiiat  I  had  not  noticed  the  day  before. 
I  examined  it  with  my  glasses  and  thought  as  it  was  near  the  ooast 
that  it  might  be  an  old  one  erected  by  somebody  from  a  passing 
whaling  ship.  But  I  was  almost  sure  it  had  not  been  there  the 
day  before.  Then  came  the  thmicht,  'Perhaps  it's  one  that  Stef- 
ansson  has  just  erected!'  and  I  hurried  towards  it.  I  found  myself 
running  as  my  hopes  grew  stronger.  As  I  neared  the  beacon  I 
could  gee  that  it  was  a  new  one  built  of  sod.  Could  it  be  that 
Stefansson  and  his  party  were  alive?  I  reached  the  place  almost 
bieathless  and  found  a  tiny  note  in  Stefansson's  handwriting.  He 
and  at  least  one  of  his  companions  were  alive ! 

"  *  Make  camp  on  the  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  W.  from  here* 
was  all  that  was  written  on  the  note.  But  that  wn«  enough  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  alive  and  traveling  in  the  direction  of  our 
boat.  I  hurried  back  to  my  camp,  but  meantime  the  Eskimo  had 
gone  hunting.  I  could  not  go  home  without  him,  so  I  waited  all  day 
and  half  the  night.  He  at  last  returned,  having  been  successful 
in  killing  several  caribou  and  a  polar  bear. 

"We  made  all  haste  to  the  main  camp,  discussing  on  the  way 
the  probable  condition  in  which  we  should  find  the  men.  We 
thought  of  them  as  worn  and  haggard,  starving  and  struggling  on 
toward  the  camp  with  one  last  effort.  In  fact,  I  thought  of  them 
in  every  condition  of  which  I  had  read  of  heroic  explorers  in  story- 
books. We  reached  the  hut  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I 
tiptoed  round  the  sleeping  quarters,  not  daring  to  wake  them  for 
fear  \hef  needed  rest.  Stefansson's  two  companions,  Storker 
Storkerson  and  Ole  Andreasen,  were  fast  asleep  in  the  bunlu  and 
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were  snoring  roundly,  but  Stefansson  had  occupied  my  tent.  I 
peeped  in  and  saw  him  sleeping.  In  the  dim  light  1  could  not 
judge  the  men's  condition  and  decided  to  look  at  their  dogs.  These 
were  fat  and  frisky  and  the  whole  six  that  left  Alaska  were  there. 
I  was  amazed,  yet  not  prepared  for  the  sight  of  the  men  when  the 
eoak^e  breakfast  shout  brought  them  to  the  kitchen.  All  of  them 
were  fat  and  strong,  stouter,  in  fact,  than  when  we  last  saw  them. 
They  had  with  them  when  they  left  Alaska  only  a  month's  siq>p^ 
of  food,  :ind  now  five  months  had  elapsed  and  they  were  pictures 
of  health  and  strength.  They  told  no  talc  of  hardship,  hunger,  or 
adventure.  We  were  almost  disappointed.  They  had  traveled 
eastward  over  the  ice,  shooting  bears  or  seals  when  tljey  had  need 
for  food,  and  had  made  the  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles,  living 
on  the  local  food  supply,  and  had  never  missed  a  meal!  Tfa^  had 
in  fact  completed,  so  far,  the  plans  of  the  expedition  almost  in 
detail. 

"So  this  was  the  end  of  the  enterprise  which  for  months  I  had 
heard  condemned  or  deplored  by  Eskimos  and  whalers  and  the 
mijii  of  arcti(  expLTieuce  in  our  expedition  as  'one  crazy  and  two 
deluded  men  going  north  ofver  the  sea  ice  to  commit  suicide  1' " 
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TEE  AUTUMN  HUNT  IN  BANKS  IBLAND,  1914 

OUBTLESS  the  average  man  turns  to  polar  namtivw, 


when  he  turns  to  them  at  all,  with  the  desire  and  expecta 


^  tion  of  reading  about  suffering,  heroic  perseverance  against 
formidable  odds,  and  tragedy  either  actual  or  narrowly  averted. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  is  partly  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
accounts  for  the  general  tenor  of  arctic  books.  However  that  may 
be,  my  main  interest  in  the  story  I  am  telling  is  to  "get  acrois"  to 
the  reader  the  idea  that  if  you  are  of  ordinary  health  and  strength, 
if  you  arc  young  enough  to  be  adaptable  and  independent  enough 
to  shake  off  the  influenre  of  books  and  belief,  you  can  find  good 
reason  to  be  as  content  and  comfortable  in  the  North  as  anywhere 
on  earth.  An  example  to  me  is  the  fall  of  1914,  to  which  I  fre- 
quently look  back  as  a  time  I  wish  I  might  live  over  again. 

To  begin  with,  we  had  that  all-important  thing,  an  object  for 
which  to  work.  The  Sachi  had  brought  the  news  that  the  KmrVak 
had  beso  wrecked  near  Wrangel  Island,  that  the  main  resources 
of  our  expedition  had  sunk  or  had  been  diverted  beyond  our  reach. 
But  it  was  up  to  us  to  make  good  in  spite  of  that.  I  confess  the 
idea  of  a  large  expedition  had  had  in  it  for  me  less  of  challenge 
than  the  new  conditions  imposed.  When  you  have  under  you  many 
officials  and  more  subordinates  of  a  lowsr  rank,  it  is  with  a  com- 
mander largely  a  case  of  issuing  orders,  an  easy  but  uninteresting 
way  of  bringing  anything  about.  Now,  with  most  of  our  best  men 
and  resources  Rone,  it  had  lurnme  a  matter  of  individual  prowess. 
We  had  to  show  tliat  by  adapting  ourselves  unaided  to  local  con- 
ditions a  few  could  do  tiic  work  of  many. 

The  lirst  point  was  that,  althougii  the  (Sac/is  had  brougiit  a 
certain  amount  of  food,  this  wouldn't  have  been  enough  even  for 
one  wmter  if  men  and  dogs  had  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cargo. 
Furthermore,  as  polar  expeditions  have  proved  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  Scott,  living  on  ship's  food  brings  dnnfrer  of  scurvy. 
We  did  not  have  dozens  of  competent  and  locally  familiar  Eskimo 
hunters  as  Peary  did  to  send  out  here  and  there  for  meat  of  walrus 
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or  cattle  or  caribou,  but  only  one  Ealdino  buiitcr,  Nutkusiak.  And 
watfus  and  eattie  are  abieiit  from  Banlas  Islaml  and  its  vloinHy. 
Tbai  thA  native  iwourees  here  were  leea  than  are  oomincnilsr 

found  in  the  North  made  the  task  all  the  more  absorbing.  It  was 
a  question  of  caribou  and  seals,  and  the  seals  we  left  to  the  mid- 
winter. This  for  two  reasons:  fir^t,  you  can  kill  seals  under  favor- 
able circumstances  even  in  the  twilight  of  winter  when  the  sun 
never  rises,  but  for  caribou,  where  the  field-glasses  are  as  important 
aa  the  rifle,  daylight  is  nseeasaiy  for  any  connderahie  sueoees;  and 
leoond,  to  ite  who  have  lived  long  in  the  Korth  the  lean  earibou  of 
midwinter  and  spring  are  only  a  food  and  not  a  very  satisfactory 
one  at  that;  but  tho  fat  caribou  of  the  autumn  are  a  delicacy. 

Wilkins,  Nutkusiak.  .ind  I  commenced  the  liunt  at  once  by 
traveling  three  days  nortiieasterly  from  our  base  at  Kellctt.  It  was 
snowing  hard  most  of  the  time.  We  could  not  see  more  than  a  mile 
or  two,  and  all  caribou  traeka  were  naturally  buried.  It  is  an 
idioeyneraqy  with  me,  or  posubly  a  matter  of  pride,  that  however 
abundant  the  food  supply  is  in  the  camp  from  which  we  start  upon 
a  hunt,  we  seldom  carry  more  than  two  or  three  days'  provisions. 
We  liave  never  yet  failed  to  get  some  game  before  the  fund  was 
gone,  and  it  is  generally  good  policy,  for  one  travels  more  rapidly, 
hunts  more  encrgelically  and  feels  a  greater  reward  in  his  success 
when  he  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  game  or  going  hungry. 
It  need  not  be  imagined  either,  that  the  meUiod  is  ^genius,  for 
no  one  who  has  tried  fasting  ean  be  induced  to  fear  four  or  five 
days  without  food.  You  get  no  hungrier  after  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  and  any  traveler  who  complains  about  going  three  or 
four  days  without  food  will  get  scant  sj'mpathy  from  me.  Having 
three  days'  provisions  in  the  sled  means  that  your  party  is  good 
for  at  least  ten  days,  before  which  tune  asomethmg  is  sure  to 
turn  up. 

Darkness  was  eoming  on  raindly  and  we  had  to  make  our 
harvest  in  its  season,  The  caribou  were  getting  leaner  and  their 
meat  less  desirable.  On  the  fourth  day  I  asked  Wilkins,  then  least 
experienced  of  the  three  of  us,  although  he  later  became  a  first- 
class  hunter,  to  stay  and  guard  the  (  nmp  while  Natkusink  and  I 
struck  olT  in  different  directions  ilirough  a  fairly  thick  blizzard. 
The  visibility  of  caribou  in  that  sort  of  storm  was  under  four 
hundred  yaids,  but  there  is  this  compensatory  advantage  in  a 
blissard,  that  by  real  watchfubess  you  are  practioally  certain  to 
see  earibini  before  they  see  you,  and  at  a  range  where  you  ean 
begin  shooting  at  once.  Furthermore,  the  wind  drowns  any  noise 
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you  may  make  and  the  storm  itself  seems  to  make  the  animals 
less  watchful.  While  you  have  a  small  chance  of  finding  caribou 
at  all,  yet  if  you  do  run  into  th^  you  have  a  good  diance  of 
getting  them. 

We  wore  in  a  country  which  none  of  us  had  previously  ppon, 
and  there  were  no  river-courses  or  landmarks  that  could  be  thought- 
lessly followed  with  tiic  assurance  that  you  could  with  equal 
thoughtlessness  follow  them  back  again.  In  thick  weather  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  closest  observation  and  the  most  canful  reckoning 
to  find  your  way  home  to  camp.  As  you  advance  you  must  notice 
the  speed  at  which  you  are  walking  and  the  time  it  takes  to  proceed 
in  any  given  direction,  and  must  know  exactly  at  what  angle  to 
the  wind  you  are  traveling.  Furthermore,  you  must  check  tlic  wind 
occasionally,  either  by  pocket  compass  or  by  a  snowdrift  on  the 
ground,  to  see  that  it  isn't  changing,  for  an  unnoticed  change  in 
tile  wind  would  throw  any  reckoning  completely  out  of  gear.  The 
method  is  first  to  walk  around  the  hill — our  hunting-camps  are 
commonly  on  high  hilltops— and  study  each  face  of  it  until  you  feel 
sure  that  if  you  strike  any  point  within  half  a  mile  of  camp  you 
will  recognize  it  on  the  return.  When  the  topography  of  the  half- 
mile  square  or  so  surrounding  camp  has  been  memorized,  you  strike 
out  i)erhaps  into  tlie  wind  or  perhaps  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
ninety  degrees  to  it,  and  travel  straight  for  an  hour  or  two  hours, 
according  to  the  degree  of  confidence  you  have  m  your  ability  to  get 
back.  If  no  game  has  been  found,  you  turn  at  some  known  angle, 
commonly  a  right  angle,  to  your  original  course  and  walk  in  that 
direction  an  estimated  distance,  perhaps  as  far  as  in  the  first  direc- 
tion. If  then  nothing  has  been  found  you  turn  again,  and  if  this 
time  also  you  make  a  right-angle  turn,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  at 
what  time  you  arc  opposite  camp  and  one  hour  or  two  hours'  walk 
away  from  it  Turning  a  third  right  angle  will  face  you  directly 
for  camp,  and  if  you  have  been  careful  you  will  land  within  half  a 
mile  of  your  mark,  or  within  the  area  memorized  before  starting. 
But  should  you  miss  it  you  will  know  at  any  rate  at  what  time  you 
are  rinse  to  camp,  and  by  thinkinij  the  matter  out  you  will  see  how 
to  walk  around  m  circles  or  sfjuarcs  of  continually  increasing  size 
until  you  find  a  place  you  recognize. 

If  in  the  course  of  your  walk  you  do  see  game,  your  first  thought 
must  be  to  take  the  time  by  the  watch,  or  make  some  similar  ob- 
servation to  assure  yourself  at  that  moment  of  the  direction  of  your 
camp.  If  you  can  kill  the  game  at  that  spot  the  matter  is  simple. 
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but  if  you  have  to  follow  about  a  good  deal,  or  if  it  is  a  trail  you 
come  upon  rather  than  the  game  itself  and  you  follow  the  trail, 
then  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  getting  back. 
EvBrything  can,  however,  be  Bummariied  by  saying  that  you  must 
oontioually  memorise  your  oouiee;  and  if  you  do  this  it  is  a  matter 
of  angles  to  determine  the  course  you  must  eventually  take  when 
you  start  for  home. 

Thip  pimple  outline  of  our  procedure  in  a  storm,  and  in  fact  at 
all  other  times  when  direct  vision  will  not  serve,  will  show  at  once 
why  it  is  that  a  white  man  of  trained  mind  can  find  his  way  home 
so  frequently  where  an  Eskimo  gets  lost  and  has  to  camp  and  wait 
for  clear  weather. 

In  the  hunt  under  discussion  I  walked  about  three  miles  into  the 
wind,  then  three  miles  to  one  side  and  back  to  camp  ^\  iMiout  seeing 
any  sign  of  pjame.  But  Natkusiak  had  better  luck.  Within  two 
or  three  hours  we  knew  that  this  must  be  so,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  back;  and  sure  enough,  just  as  daylight  was  disappear- 
ing he  returned  with  an  account  of  seeing  about  thirty  caribou  and 
killing  and  skinning  seventeen.  Wolves  were  very  numerous  at 
this  time  and  we  frequently  saw  them  in  bands  of  ten  or  less,  and 
our  first  concern  was  to  get  the  meat  of  these  deer  home.  By  the 
next  evening  we  had  more  than  threp-quarters  of  it  safe,  although 
the  wolves  did  get  some.  When  the  meat  had  been  gathered, 
Natkusiak  and  I  again  hunted  but  in  clearer  weather.  This  time 
the  luck  was  reversed;  he  got  no  deer,  while  I  secured  an  entire 
band  of  twenty-three  in  twenty-^seven  shots. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  killing  twenty-three  caribou  in 
twenty-seven  shots  is  remarkable.  This  will  appear  when  you  see 
how  it  was  done.  To  heprin  with,  my  powerful  field-prlasses  sighted 
the  band  at  seven  or  eight  mile?  I  advanced  to  within  about  a 
mile  of  them,  climbed  a  hill  mueh  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  used  half  an  hour  memorizing  the  topography.  There 
were  various  small  hills  and  hollows  and  creek-beds  here  and  there, 
with  branches  in  varied  direetioos.  All  this  could  be  studied  fnm 
the  elevation.  The  main  difficulty  was  to  remember  the  important 
details  after  you  had  (lr>rended  into  the  lower  country,  where 
everj'thing  on  deeper  \  iew  looked  different.  The  wind  was  fairly 
steady  and  I  made  tlie  approach  from  leeward.  But  I  found  when 
I  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  deer  that  they  had  moved  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  and  were  feeding  along  the  top  about  sidewise  to  the 
wUid.  There  was  no  cover  by  which  they  could  be  directly  ap- 
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proacbed,  so  I  went  to  tlie  ridgc  about  half  a  mile  from  them 
lay  down  to  wait  They  graced  in  my  direotion  veiy  elowly  for 
hall  an  hour  or  so^  and  then  kiy  down  and  rested  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  more.  Meantime  I  had  notliing  to  do  but  wait.  If,  whop 
they  got  through  resting,  they  had  decided  eitlier  to  det^ccnd  from 
the  ridge  or  reverse  their  course  and  graze  back  to  where  tiiey 
(>amc  from,  1  sliould  liave  iiad  to  make  another  detour  and  blurt  the 
hunt  over  again.  But  they  grazed  toward  me,  and  in  another 
hour  e\'ery  one  of  the  twenty-three  was  within  two  hundred  yards 
and  some  of  them  withm  fifty  yards.  Caribou  and  other  wild 
animals  commonly  fail  to  reeogniie  danger  in  any  tiling  that  u 
motionless,  so  long  as  they  are  not  able  to  smell  it.  They  saw  me 
plainly,  of  course,  just  as  they  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  sccner\',  but 
their  intelligence  was  not  equal  to  realising  that  I  was  aometbiog 
quite  different. 

About  this  season,  when  the  lakes  are  freezing  all  around,  the 
lako  ioe  and  even  the  ground  itself  keeps  crackkg  with  a  loud, 
explosive  noise,  so  caribou  frequently  seem  to  take  rifle-shots  for 

the  cracking  of  ice  and  arc  not  disturbed.  I  took  pains  to  see 
that  my  first  shots  especially  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  What 
you  must  guard  against  especially  is  a  wound  through  or  near  the 
heart,  for  an  animal  shot  that  way  will  startle  the  herd  by  iii::king 
a  sprint  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  at  top  speed  and  then  drop- 
ping, turning  a  somersault  in  falling.  But  he  will  alwi^s  run  in 
the  direction  he  is  facing  when  shot,  so  that  you  can  control  his 
movements  by  waiting  to  shoot  until  he  ia  facing  in  a  suitable  direc- 
tion. AVln  n  an  animal  is  frighteneti  lie  will  run  toward  the  middle 
of  the  band,  and  if  he  ia  already  there  he  will  probably  not  run  at 
all,  at  least  for  the  moment.  But  caribou  shot  through  the  hofly 
back  of  the  diaphragm  will  usually  stand  still  where  they  are,  or, 
after  running  half  a  dosen  yards,  lie  down  as  if  naturally.  I  there- 
fore now  did  the  thing  that  may  seem  cruel,  but  which  is  necessary 
in  our  work;  I  shot  two  or  three  animals  through  the  body,  and 
they  lay  down  quietly.  The  shots  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  herd  but,  sounding  like  ice  cracking,  had  not  frightened  them. 
Furthermore,  the  sight  of  an  animal  lying  down  is  conclusive  with 
caribou  and  allays  their  fear  from  almost  any  source.  I  then 
moved  my  rifie  so  slowly  that  the  movement  was  unnoticed,  and 
brought  it  to  bear  on  the  next  one,  holding  it  so  near  the  ground 
that  the  working  of  the  bolt  in  reloading  was  equally  not  noticed. 
After  the  first  animals  had  lain  down  I  shot  two  or  three  that  were 
near  instantly  dead  with  neck  shotSi  and  then  began  to  aim  for 
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the  hearts  of  those  farthest  away,  so  that  any  if  they  ran,  would 
run  towards  me.    The  calves  were  left  till  the  last. 

The  very  deliberation  witli  wliich  iim  sort  of  hunting  is  done, 
while  it  makes  conspicuous  the  element  of  apparent  cnifl^,  makes 
it  the  least  cruel  method  possible  in  point  of  the  pain  caused  the 
animals.  A  number  of  hunters  greatly  excited  and  blazing  a^ay 
in  the  maimer  of  those  inexperienced  or  afflicted  with  "buck  fever," 
will  monn  nil  ?orf<  of  painful  wounds  that  arc  not  fatal  and  that 
may  be  borne  for  days  or  weeks  by  animals  that  escape.  The  most 
cruel  of  wounds  to  caribou  is  a  broken  leg,  for  there  is  no  hope 
of  recovery,  and  yet  they  can  escape  for  the  time  being.  I  have 
on  two  or  three  occasions  had  a  chance  to  study  these  animals 
afterward.  They  appear  to  realize  that  their  speed,  now  that  they 
ha^•c  fmly  three  lep  to  run  on,  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
and  they  are  in  evidfrit  nnd  continual  dread  of  the  wolves  that 
are  sure  to  drag  them  down  unlcs?:  a  hunter's  bullet  mercifully 
inten'cnes.  In  a  properly  conducted  hunt  by  such  a  method  as  ours 
a  wounded  animal  hardly  ever  escapes,  and  with  our  powerful 
rifles  even  a  shot  throuf^  the  abdominal  cavity  will  ensure  death 
in  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

The  reason  for  killing  entire  bands  of  caribou  is  conservation 
and  convenience.  If  you  kill  them  in  scattered  places  the  freight- 
ing problem  becomes  serious,  and  especially  tho  matter  of  protec- 
tion of  thr  meat  from  wolves.  But  with  a  big  kill  you  can  camp 
by  the  meat  and  see  that  none  of  it  gets  lost.  Furthermore,  in 
idands  like  Banks  Island,  caribou  are  so  scarce  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary fall  hunts  in  order  to  get  enough  meat  we  have  to  kill  75 
per  cent,  or  more  of  all  animals  seen.  In  the  fall  of  1914  we 
bad  only  two  or  three  weeks  of  reasonably  good  daylight  in  which 
to  get  meat  for  all  winter.  For  when  the  daylight  comes  again 
in  the  spring  we  are  not  only  busy  with  exploratory'  work,  but  also 
the  meat  is  lean  and  neither  as  nutritious  nor  half  as  palatable  as  if 
fall-kiUed. 

Any  one  who  sees  charm  in  the  life  of  a  hunter  or  life  in  the 
open  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  lives  of 
arctic  hunters  are  intorestinc,  l)ut  he  may  think  they  are  uncom- 
fortable enough  for  that  to  be  a  serious  drawback.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  thanks  to  the  cozy  dwellings  in  which  we  spend 
our  nights  and  excessively  stormy  days  and  any  periods  that  are 
idle  tlu-ough  necessity  or  choice. 

A  snow  house  that  is  essentially  aa  comfortable  as  a  room  of 
the  same  size  in  an  ordinaiy  dwelling-house  can  be  put  up  in  &tty 
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minutes  or  an  hour  by  the  method  already  described.  They  are 
spotlessly  clean,  beautifully  white;  they  protect  you  so  perfectly 
from  the  weather  that  you  aetnally  have  to  go  outdoors  to  find 
out  if  it  ifl  good  or  bad.  You  are  warm  eoougb}  as  I  have  saidi 
to  flit  in  your  shirt  sleeves  and  as  comfortable  as  can  be. 
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lODWINTEB  TBAVEL  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES 


IKE  all  of  our  arctic  wintors,  the  winter  of  1914-15  was  spent 


in  getting  ready  for  the  exploratory  work  of  the  coming 


*  ^  spring.  Captain  Bernard  occupied  most  of  his  time  making 
sledges.  Much  of  the  mt\tcri;il  was  obtained  by  stripping:  tho  sliip  of 
her  "ginger  work"  to  secure  tlic  Imrdwood  and  iron.  Our  pcmmican 
had  gone  with  the  Karluk,  i\ud  our  steward,  Baur,  and  others  spent 
many  hours  slicing  and  drying  beside  the  galley  stove  the  meat  of 
polar  bears,  seals,  and  caribou  which  the  rest  of  us  killed  either  at 
sea  or  on  shore  and  brought  to  camp.  The  Sacht  had  not  brought  us 
nnieh  fuel,  so  that  one  or  two  men  had  to  busy  themselves  con- 
tinually in  searching  up  and  down  the  coast,  under  the  snow,  for 
pieces  of  driftwood  and  hauling  these  home,  sometimes  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles. 

A  special  windfall  was  the  discovery  of  a  whale  carcass  on  the 
beach  about  ten  or  twdve  miles  southeast  of  winter  quarters. 
One  afternoon  Natkusiak  and  I  were  going  down  that  way  with 
a  dog  team,  traveling  about  half  a  mile  from  the  land  through  a 
moderately  thick  snowstorm.  We  were  starting  out  on  an  extended 
trip  meaning  to  be  gone  several  days  if  not  weeks,  and  we  were  ap- 
proaching land  for  the  purpose  of  finding  deeper  snow  for  making 
camp.  We  were  nearing  the  beach  and  it  was  already  so  dark  that 
rifle  sights  could  no  longer  be  seen  for  good  shooting  when  a  band 
of  nine  wolves  made  rapidly  toward  us.  One's  first  thought  must 
always  be  to  look  after  the  dog  team,  and  as  I  was  walking  ahead 
I  took  hold  of  the  leading  dog,  telling  Natkusiak  to  upset  Uie  sled 
and  thus  prevent  the  team  from  dragging  it  when  the  wolves  and 
the  shooting  got  them  excited.  Natkusiak  stepped  to  one  side, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  waiting  for  the  wolves  to  come  as  close 
as  they  would.  At  about  fifty  yards  they  drew  up  sharp  when 
the  do9i  began  yelping  with  excitement,  and  Natkusiak  fired  at 
one  of  the  two  large  wolvea— there  were  evidently  the  parents  and 
seven  nearly  grown  pups.  They  immediately  broke  and  ran,  Natku- 
siak firing  several  times  after  thetn— m  were  now  near  a  ship'i 
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stores,  so  ordinary-  rules  of  ammunition  economy  did  not  apply. 
Shooting  with  a  rifle  in  half  darkness  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
chance  and  the  wolves  escaped,  though  one  left  a  trail  of  blood, 
perhaps  the  one  originally  fired  at. 

We  now  proceeded  with  both  of  us  holding  tlic  harness  of  the 
greatly  excited  dogs,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  creek 
mouth  where  we  expected  to  find  good  camping  snow,  a  bear 
walked  out  from  shore  and  lay  down  near  a  big  cake  of  ice  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  land.  Natkusiak  turned  the  sled 
over  on  its  side  again  and  went  after  the  bear  while  I  restrained 
the  dogs.  I  had  seen  one  bear  on  top  of  a  forty-foot  cutbank 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  it  about  half  a  mile  away,  but  I  could 
not  leave  the  team  until  Natkusiak  had  killed  his  bear.  One  shot 
did  it  and  then  I  righted  the  sled  and  let  the  dogs  make  their  own 
way  to  Natkusiak  awaiting  them  beside  the  bear,  while  I  turned 
aside  to  follow  the  ones  I  had  seen  on  the  land.  Meantime  three 
other  bears  came  soampering  from  the  shore,  going  past  Natkusiak 
about  three  hundred  yards  away.  He  fired  a  dosen  shots  but 
missed  on  account  of  the  darkness.  As  the  bears  were  running  over 
the  ioe  I  could  see  t]u<ir  outlincf?  only  faintly  and  could  not  see  their 
legs  at  all.  This  meant  that  although  Natkusiak  was  only  about 
half  as  far  from  them  as  I  he  had  no  good  chance  for  aiming,  as  he 
only  caught  glimpses  of  them  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared 
between  the  hummocks.  I  followed  on  the  land  for  a  little  way, 
but  the  snowstorm  thickened  and  the  pursuit  turned  hopeless. 

Of  course  we  realized  that  some  special  local  thing  had  at* 
tracted  the  bears  and  wolves,  and  that  it  could  scarcely  he  any- 
thing but  a  whale  carcass.  We  built  our  anowhousr  right  by  the 
dead  bear,  while  foxc8,  white  and  ghostlike  in  the  half  dark,  cir- 
cled around  inspecting  us.  We  must  ha\  e  seen  dozens,  and  had 
there  been  bright  daylight  we  should  probably  have  seen  a  hun- 
dred. That  evening  we  merely  skinned  the  bear,  waiting  for  day* 
light  to  look  for  the  whale. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  it.  About  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  canip  the  ^now  was  thick  with  fox  tracks  and  there  were  dozens 
of  holes  wiiere  they  h:!d  been  burrowing  throiicrh  a  snowdrift  down 
to  the  carcass.  ►Some  oi  the  foxes  ran  away  wlien  we  approached, 
but  others  stood  their  ground  at  a  distance  and  a  few  barked  at  us. 
We  oould  have  shot  ti^em  but  preferred  not  to  injuro  their  vahio 
as  scientific  specimens  or  as  furs. 

Natkusiak  was  in  his  element.  Although  we  had  been  just  set- 
ting out  on  what  was  intended  for  a  long  joum^  I  changed  the 
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plans,  leaving  him  by  the  carcass  to  watch  for  bears  while  I  re- 
turned to  the  ship  with  a  load  of  bear  meal  and  the  news  of  our 
find.  That  evening  Thonisen  went  to  the  whale  with  a  dog  team 
and  twenty  or  thirty  fox  traps  to  spend  the  night  with  Natkunftk. 
They  divided  the  trape  between  them  and  eet  them  one  loi  at 
each  end  of  the  carcaei.  At  first  th^  caught  the  foxes  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  an  hoar,  and  sat  up  nearly  ali  night  at  the  work  of 
skinning. 

This  whule  proved  of  the  greatest  usefulness.  Not  only  did  we 
get  a  dozen  or  more  bears  in  connection  with  it,  but  it  furni^ihed 
•nlknt  dog  feed  that  year  and  even  the  year  foUowingi  for 
deoay  of  a  whale  careaw  lying  in  eucfa  a  poeition  is  exceedingly 
•low.  It  was  half  buried  in  sand,  but  in  summer  continually  bathed 
with  sea  water.  As  the  tempernture  of  the  poh^r  sea  is  actually 
below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water  (often  as  much  as  2°  F. 
below  freezing)  it  was  nor  strange  tliat  decay  should  not  be  rapid, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  the  bca  water  is  iiappily  im- 
pregnated with  comixion  salt  and  other  chemicals  that  are  bac* 
terieidal  in  nature  and  of  well  known  efficacy  in  preserving  meat 

With  this  work  going  on,  Natkusiak  and  I  nevertheless  found 
time  for  an  exploratory  crossing  of  the  south  end  of  Banks  Island. 
Since  we  made  this  in  the  darkness  of  midwinter,  first-class  ge- 
ographic results  were  not  to  be  expected.  Our  main  purpose  was, 
in  fact,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Eskimos  whom  we  supposed  to  be 
wintering  on  die  southeast  comer  of  the  ishmd.  The  supposition 
that  we  should  find  them  there  was  based  on  the  veibal  statements 
of  these  Eikimos  themselves  when  in  the  spring  of  1911  I  had 
met  them  on  their  return  from  Banks  Island  oa  the  ice  of  Prince 
Albert  Sound.*  Eskimos  may  be  as  truthful  as  any  people,  and 
they  are;  nevertheless,  they  give  wrong  impressions  even  to  one 
another  and  to  those  most  conversant  with  them  because  of  their 
fatal  lack  of  exact  words  for  time  and  distance.  Although  the 
Mackensie  River  Eskimos,  for  instance,  have  numerals  and  can 
count  up  to  four  hundred  (twenty  twenties)  those  of  Vietoria 
Islandf  Coronatiao  Qulf,  and  vicinity  (the  Copper  Eskimos)  cannot 
count  above  six.  They  have  to  describe  <listances  by  such  indefinite 
terms  as  "not  far  '  or  "very  far,"  and  with  regard  to  time  their 
vocabu!ar>-  is  almost  e(iually  vague.  We  now  know  that  the  por- 
tion of  tiie  winter  spent  by  tiiem  on  liic  suutheast  corner  of  Banks 
Island  is  not  Januaiy,  but  March  and  April 

But  not  knowing  it  then,  we  devoted  much  ol  December  to  a 

«8ee  "My  Life  With  the  Eakimo,"  p.  2S1. 
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hazardous  crossing  of  the  mountains  back  of  Nelson  Head.  The 
danger  is  not  in  the  mountains  themselves,  altliough  precipices  are 
frequent,  but  in  the  darkness  which  makes  ever>'  precipice  treach- 
erous. Because  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  to  perhaps  fifteen 
huiMlred  or  two  thousand  feet,  and  because  of  the  open  water  wliich 
prevails  most  winters  around  the  south  end  of  the  island,  every 
breath  of  wind  that  blows  off  the  sea  is  converted  into  a  cloud  of 
fog  when  it  strikes  the  colder  hills.  The  daylight  is  negligible; 
and  the  moonlight,  which  comes  to  you  first  through  clouds  that 
are  high  in  the  sky  and  later  through  an  enveloping  fog,  is  a 
light  which  enables  you  to  see  your  dog-team  distinetly  enough, 
or  even  a  black  rock  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  is  scarcely  bettor 
than  no  light  at  all  upon  the  snow  at  your  feet  So  far  as  the 
eyes  can  t<'ll,  you  never  know  whether  you  are  going  to  step  on 
a  bank  of  snow  or  into  an  abyss. 

Walking  ahead  of  the  team  I  used  to  carry  a  pair  of  large, 
dark-colored  deerskin  mittens.  After  throwing  one  of  them  about 
ten  yards  ahead,  I  would  keep  my  eyes  on  it  lill  I  got  within  three 
or  four  yards  and  then  throw  the  other,  so  that  most  of  the  time 
I  could  see  the  two  black  spots  on  the  snow  ahead  of  me  separated 
by  five  or  six  yards  of  whiteness.  But  in  falling  snow  or  in  a 
blizzard  we  used  to  remain  m  camp,  sometimes  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time,  unless  we  happened  to  be  following  a  valley  where, 
without  great  danger  of  falling,  we  were  merely  inconvenienced  by 
walking  now  and  then  against  the  face  of  a  cM. 

Although  the  south  end  of  Banks  Island  where  we  crossed  it 
was  no  more  than  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  we  traveled  in  twilight 
and  darkness  through  labyrinths  of  valleys  belfween  haphazard 
mountain  ridges  double  that  distance  between  December  22nd  and 
January  4th,  when  we  reached  the  sea  ice  of  De  Salis  Bay.  In 
another  five  days  we  had  examined  the  whole  southeast  coast  of 
the  island  and  had  crossed  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  to  Victoria 
Island  without  discovering  any  signs  of  human  bemgs.  This  is  the 
one  time  of  the  year  when  traveUng  is  dangerous  if  you  rely  upon 
game  for  food  and  fuel.  The  game  is  there,  of  course,  no  leas  than 
at  other  seasons,  but  the  darkness  is  the  handicap  in  securing  it. 
We  found  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  Island  not  to  be  in 
motion,  and  as  there  consequently  was  no  open  water  the  chance 
of  getting  bears  was  less  than  elsewhere.  Seals  could  be  secured 
only  through  the  tedious  method  of  having  the  dogs  discover  breath- 
ing-holes and  then  waiting  for  the  seals  to  eome  up,  a  method 
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where  the  clement  of  chance  plays  such  a  part  that  no  one  should 
use  it  where  another  method  is  available. 

So  instead  of  stopping  to  hunt  in  Victoria  Island  when  our 
food-supplies  began  to  nm  low,  we  turned  back  to  Banks  Island 
toward  open  water  observed  on  the  way  along  the  coast  east  from 
De  Salis  Bay.  One  reason  why  supplies  began  to  run  low  was 
that  we  had  taken  but  little  food  with  us  from  camp,  even  though 
we  realized  that  midwinter  darkness  was  going  to  make  hunting 
precarious.  It  was  imperative  to  travel  light  if  we  were  to  cross 
a  range  of  mountains,  climb  steep  ridges  and  make  precipitous 
descants  Into  valleys,  in  daylight  insufficient  for  the  selection  of 
better  courses.  A  light  sled  could  be  managed;  a  loaded  one  could 
not  be  moved  by  the  combined  ^^trength  of  men  and  dogs.  I  had 
also  felt  certain  of  finding  the  Eskimos  who  would  have  had  stoves 
of  food  from  which  to  supply  us. 

When  we  turned  back  from  Victoria  Island  I  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  giving  up  the  search  after  Eskimos,  but  expected 
merely  to  replenish  food  stores  at  De  Salis  Bay.  January  12th 
was  our  first  day  of  hunting.  A  clear  day  at  noon,  it  gave  day- 
light enough  to  see  the  sights  of  the  rifles  for  about  two  hours,  al- 
though not  clearly  enough  for  good  shooting  Tt  is  never  really 
safe  to  leave  a  camp  unguarded,  with  the  dogs  subject  to  attacks 
of  wolves  and  bears,  but  we  took  the  chance,  and  went  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  search  for  game,  I  to  find  none,  Natkusiak 
to  kill  one  seal. 

For  three  days  after  that  both  of  us  continued  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  our  hunting.  Both  of  us  killed  seals,  but  the  ice  was 
moving  so  rapidly  that  before  we  could  secure  them  thsy  had  been 

buried  under  crushing  heaps.  Tracks  of  polar  hears  were  numer- 
ous, and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  one  would  be  en- 
countered. On  the  fourth  day  I  had  just  killed  a  seal  and  secured 
it  when  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  three  bears  approaching.  It  was 
past  the  twilight  noon  and  their  yellowish-white  outlines  against 
the  pure  white  ice  were  so  indistinct  that  they  could  not  be  seen 
except  when  they  were  moving,  or  at  least  their  bodies  could  not, 
except  for  the  shiny  bhu  k  no?o=.  When  bears  are  on  the  alert 
and  when  they  either  see  somoihing  indi.stinctly  or  are  expecting  to 
see  something  the  presence  of  wliich  they  suspect,  they  move  their 
necks  and  their  whole  bodies  to  peer  about  in  a  peculiar  snaky 
way.  Then  they  give  about  the  effect  of  railway  men's  signal  lights 
that  are  being  swung  on  a  dark  night.  These  particular  bears 
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made  themselves  conspicuous  now  and  then  by  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  which  brought  their  proiiks  against  the  sky.  My  first 
two  thotB  brought  down  one  big  bear  ind  a  small  one,  but  the 
third  inflioted  apparently  only  a  flesh  wound  and  the  bear  that 

received  it  disappeared  in  the  rough  ice. 

Natkusiak,  about  half  a  mile  away,  heard  tho  phooting  and  ?oon 
arrived.  We  skmned  the  two  bears,  and,  makmg  a  sort  of  sledge 
of  the  skin  of  the  small  one,  loaded  into  it  its  own  meat  and 
dragged  it  home,  allowing  the  meat  of  tiie  other  and  the  seal  to 
take  ite  chances.  These  bears  came  just  in  time,  for  we  had  but 
a  angle  meal  left  of  the  seal  killed  three  days  befcm  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  found  where  we  had  left  them  the  other  bear  and 
the  seal,  although  the  ice,  which  was  crushing  in  the  neigbborhoodi 
might  easily  have  buried  them  during  the  night. 

One  of  the  most  serious  losses  when  the  Karluk  sank  will  be 
recalled  as  that  of  our  small  kerosene-containers  intended  for 
sledge  journeys,  which  had  beeni  substantiaUy  made  of  galvan- 
ised iron.  As  kerosene  is  much  more  convenient  than  blubber 
for  cooking  in  snowhouses  in  winter,  we  were  carry  ing  a  supply 
of  it  in  an  ordinary  five-gallon  tin  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
oil  companies,  and  now  found  that  it  had  spninc'  a  leak  and  that 
nearly  all  the  kerosene  was  gone.  This  mischance,  together  with 
the  too  rapid  passing  of  the  midwinter  period,  decided  me  to  give 
up  for  that  year  the  search  for  Eskimos  and  to  return  to  the  winter 
base  at  Kellett.  We  made  the  return  with  such  good  luck  in 
weather  for  picking  a  trail  through  vallesrs  where  earlier  we  had 
floundered  up  and  down  ridges,  that  we  were  able  to  travel  in  one 
day  as  much  as  forty-five  miles,  a  distance  that  had  taken  seven 
days  on  the  way  cast. 

Wiien  we  got  back  to  Kellett  we  found  that  Wilkins  had  com- 
pleted a  series  of  tidal  observations.  But  both  during  this  period 
and  through  most  of  his  time  with  the  expedition  he  put  much 
labor  and  care  into  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  sodlogical 
specimens.  This  is,  for  any  one  who  lacks  the  scientist's  enthusi- 
asm, a  sort  of  work  where  the  fun  soon  wears  off  The  animal,  say 
a  fox,  is  first  measured  as  to  i^cveral  dimensions  in  a  routine  way. 
Next  the  skin  is  carefully  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry,  salted 
or  "poisoned"  with  arsenic  and  alum  or  some  similar  chemical, 
and  a  label  attached  giving  all  available  information  as  to  age, 
sei,  Bise»  date  and  place  of  killing,  etc.  The  skull,  after  being 
cleaned  and  having  the  brain  removed  through  the  foramen  magnum 
in  a  tedious  way,  is  labelled  correspondingly  with  the  skin,  and 
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so  are  the  "long  bonea"  of  all  four  legs,  and  the  lot  are  put  away. 
These  are  the  data  of  the  closet  naturalist  who  studies  the  speci- 
meoB  and  the  aceompanying  infoimatioD  after  the  expedition  geta 
home. 

I  have  never  known  any  one  who  worked  harder  than  Wilkins. 
He  would  be  cleaning  the  scraps  of  meat  off  the  Icr;  bones  of  a 
wolf  before  breakfast  and  scraping  the  fat  from  a  bearskin  up  to 
bedtime  at  night.  His  diaries  were  filled  with  information  about 
the  specimens  he  gathered,  his  fingers  were  stained  with  the  pho- 
tographic chemicals  used  in  the  development  of  his  innmnerable 
plates  and  fikns,  his  mind  was  always  alert  and  his  response  al- 
ways cheerful  when  a  new  task  was  proposed.  A  half  dozen  such 
men  wonlfl  make       invincible  polar  expedition. 

Everybody  remaining  at  the  home  base  was  working  so  well 
that  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  single  out  Wilkins.  Crawford, 
Ole  Andreasen,  and  Storkerson  were  at  ilieir  trapping  camps  five, 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  miles  away,  catching  each  his  hundred  or 
two  hundred  foxes,  the  pelts  of  which  grow  more  expensive  each 
year  as  women's  need  for  sununer  furs  increases.  These  three 
men  were  working  for  the  expedition  only  half  the  year  and  so 
had  time  to  grow  rich  during  the  winter.  The  men  at  the  base 
camp  were  trapping  foxes  also  in  their  spare  moments,  but  many 
pelts  went  to  Wilkins  to  become  zoological  specimens  and  the  rest 
to  the  expedition  storekeeper,  for  all  these  men  were  on  full  pay 
and  everything  they  secured  belonged  to  the  Government.  But 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  work  preparing  for  the  ice  bip. 

Mrs.  Thomsen  at  home  and  Mrs.  Storkerson  at  the  trapping 
camp  were  busy  making  or  mending  skin  clothing.  Thomsen  hunted 
seals  for  dog  feed  part  of  the  time  and  foraged  around  Kellett 
with  his  team  in  search  of  driftwood.  Levi  did  the  rookiner,  in 
addition  to  slicing  and  dr>'ing  bear  and  caribou  meat  to  make  it 
more  portable  as  sledge  provisions,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
kept  everybody  in  good  spirits  with  his  inexhaustible  good  nature 
and  his  everlasting  talcs,  some  of  which  were  probably  fouer  than 
they  souniUii.  thouph  the  adherence  to  trutli  was  never  slavish 
enough  to  make  them  commonplace.  Captain  Bernard,  a  won- 
derful carpenter,  blacksmith  and  mechanic  in  all  lines,  worked 
as  early  as  Wilkins  and  as  late  repairing  or  making  sledges.  His 
ingenuity  and  industiy  were  beyond  price,  for  we  had  no  good 
sledge  except  the  one  used  in  coming  to  Banks  Island  over  the  ice 
the  previous  spring.  Neither  did  we  have  any  really  suitable 
material  for  making  a  new  sled,  but  by  plundering  the  Sachs  of  a 
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bit  of  hardwood  here  and  a  strip  of  iron  there  Bernard  was  able 
to  make  us  one  of  the  finest  sleds  we  ever  used.  It  must  have 
hurt  him  to  do  it,  for  he  loved  the  Saeha,  which  he  had  owned  for 
many  years  before  selling  her  to  us,  and  he  had  sold  her  wiUi  the 

provision  that  he  might  buy  her  back  at  the  end  of  the  voyap^e.  He 
already  had  dreams  and  plans  of  what  he  would  then  do  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


8PBIMG  TBAVEL,  1915 

THE  first  advance  ice  party  of  the  year  left  Cape  Kellett  under 
the  command  of  WUkioB  on  February  9th,  and  the  rest  of  us 
started  a  few  days  later.  Our  plan  was  to  follow  the  west 
coast  of  Banks  Island  north  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and 
then  to  crops  McClurc  Strait  to  Priiire  Patrick  Island  and  strike  out 
on  the  ocean  northwest  from  the  southwest  corner  of  that  island. 

Before  leaving  I  had  come  to  realize  that  we  were  facing  a 
failure  of  the  plans  for  that  spring  because  of  circumstances  not 
to  be  prevented,  however  clearly  foreseoL  The  various  sorts  of 
dog  sickness  are  still  as  mysterious  as  were  the  AMcan  fevers  in 
the  time  of  Livingstone.  By  Christma8*time  our  dogs  at  Kellett 
had  begun  to  die  one  by  one.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  fattest 
and  the  youngest  dogs,  in  others  the  oldest  and  most  decrepit.  The 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  isolate  the  affected  animal?  from 
the  healthy  ones,  and  this  may  have  helped,  although  one  or  two 
of  the  dogs  that  died  appeared  never  to  have  had  any  eontaet 
with  the  ones  that  originally  showed  the  disease.  There  are  many 
theories  about  these  diseases.  There  may  be  some  significance 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  lost  any  dogs  that  have  been  living 
on  caribou  or  other  land  game,  but  always  dogs  that  have  been 
living  on  seal  meat. 

When  we  finally  got  away  from  Kellett  we  still  had  two  good 
dog-teams  and  a  third  poor  one,  which  was  really  all  we  needed 
widi  only  two  first-class  sledges.  But  a  day  or  two  after  starting 
we  faced  a  serious  additional  difficulty.  During  the  preceding 
autumn  a  certain  amount  of  snow  had  first  fallen  upon  the  ooast 
ice  and  later  a  shower  of  rain  had  formed  a  skin  of  ice  over  the 
snow.  On  top  soft  snow  had  again  fallen,  but  the  thin  layer  of 
ice  was  left  as  a  sort  of  roof  over  inniunerable  cavities  and  soft 
places  underneath,  no  that  ever>'  few  steps  a  dog  would  break 
throui^  and  get  the  sharp,  angular  pieces  of  thin  ice  between  his 
toes^  Before  we  realised  it  nearly  all  our  dogs  had  bleeding  feet 
and  some  of  them  were  incapacitated  for  work.  The  temperature 
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was  averaging  for  a  period  of  weeks  forty-two  degrees  below  zero. 
Out  at  sea  such  cold  is  really  an  advantage,  but  now  it  prevented 
US  from  doing  what  we  should  have  done  bad  the  weather  been 
warmer— namely,  tying  boots  upon  the  feet  of  the  dogs  to  protect 
their  pads  from  the  cutting  ice.  At  this  temperature  we  did  not 
dare  to  do  it  for  fear  the  tight  lashing  might  80  interfere  with  the 
circulation  as  to  cause  freezing  of  tlie  feet. 

When  we  got  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Banks  Island  more 
keroseue-iontamcrs  were  leaking.  To  have  kerosene  is  an  un- 
doubted convenience;  and  now  since  the  only  hope  of  healing  the 
feet  of  our  dogs  was  throui^  a  long  rest,  I  sont  Btorkerson  and 
Thonisen  back  to  Kellett  for  more  kerosene,  with  a  team  which  we 
did  not  expect  to  use  on  the  ice,  giving  the  sore-footed  dogs  a 
rest  meantime.  The  result  of  these  delays  was  the  healing  of 
most  of  the  sore  feet,  but  also  that  it  was  April  5,  1915,  when  we 
were  finally  able  to  leave  shore.  It  had  taken  us  55  days  to  get 
from  the  south  end  of  Banks  Island  where  our  base  was,  to  the 
north  end  of  Banks  Island  where  our  base  should  have  been.  It 
was  now  too  late,  in  my  opinion,  for  oroesing  to  Prince  Patriolq 
Island,  so  we  struck  northwest  from  Cape  Alfred. 

Our  party  up  to  this  time  h;ul  consisted  of  seven  men.  But 
now^  I  sent  back  Wilkins,  Crawford,  and  Natkusiak.  and  the  ice 
exploratory  party  of  that  year  therefore  consisted  of  Storkerson, 
Thomsen,  Andreasen,  and  myself. 

Of  the  three  men  that  wmt  back,  Crawford  could  not  very  well 
have  been  taken  on  the  ice,  though  he  would  have  been  an  excellent 
man  otherwise,  because  he  had  the  orthodox  attitude  towards  meat: 
that  while  it  is  a  desirable  pari  of  any  monl,  no  meal  should  con- 
sist of  it  wholly.  His  view  was  that  "no  wages  could  pay  him  for 
living  on  meat  alone,  like  a  dog  or  a  savage."  Natkusiak  did  not 
mind  living  on  meat,  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  sea  ice;  he  con- 
sidered it  luck  or  necromancy  that  we  had  not  been  lost  on  the 
Martin  Point  trip.  *'Some  time,"  he  said,  "you  will  go  out  to 
sea  and  not  come  back."  He  did  not  consider  himself  a  coward, 
neither  do  I  consider  him  so.  On  the  basis  of  what  he  believed 
about  the  sfa  iop  he  was  merely  making  such  a  distinctiwi  as  most 
people  appr()\('  between  courage  and  foolhardiness. 

As  for  Wilkms,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  him  along  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  come.  But  the  value  of  a  more  northerly 
base  to  work  from  next  year,  which  had  always  been  clear,  was 
mme  than  c\  (  r  clvnr  now  after  two  wasted  months  OQ  the  west 
coast  of  Banks  Island.  The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  send  for 
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the  North  Star  so  as  to  have  her  next  summer  to  make  this  more 
northerly  base  in  tbe  fall.  Thie  only  man  to  leteh  her  from  Covona- 
tion  Qulf  was  WiUdns  and  I  leluotantly  delegated  him  to  that  job. 
The  reluctance  was  not  merely  because  he  would  have  made  ai 
good  ice  man;  I  had  three  good  men,  all  that  could  be  used  when 
wo  had  only  two  strong  sleds  and  two  good  doer  team?.  But  had 
he  been  able  to  spend  the  summer  on  Banks  Island  lie  could  have 
added  greatly  by  photographs  and  observations  set  down  m  hia 
notebooks  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography,  geology  and  nat- 
ural htfltoiy  of  thia  interesting  and  fertile  land  It  waa  our  homo 
for  eeveral  yean,  but  because  of  the  paramount  unportance  of 
searching  the  Beaufort  Sea  to  the  west  and  north  for  lands  and 
deeps  and  currents  and  other  data  of  that  hidden  region,  we 
crossed  Banks  Island  always  too  hurriedly,  and  brought  back 
at  the  end  of  the  expedition  no  really  comprehensive  account  of  its 
geolog>',  geography  or  sodlog>\ 

Because  the  season  ma  abeady  so  late  we  took  rather  more 
risk  on  this  sea  ice  journey  than  I  consider  generally  justifiable 
in  polar  work.  On  April  10th,  for  instance,  we  camped  at  the 
southern  edge  of  a  level  expanse  of  ice  of  unknown  width.  I  ex- 
amined it  in  the  evening  and  found  it  about  four  inches  thick, 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sled,  but  that  night  we  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally hard  freeze  and  the  next  morning  it  was  between  six 
and  seven  inches  thidc  This  is  quite  thick  enough  for  loaded 
sledges  if  the  area  to  be  crossed  is  a  limited  one,  and  no  matter 
what  the  area  it  is  safe  so  long  as  the  ice  remains  unbroken.  But 
ice  of  this  thickness,  as  indeed  of  any  thickness,  may  at  any  time 
be  broken  up  by  increase  in  the  strength  of  n  current  or  the  «ud-( 
den  oncoming  of  a  gale.  If  the  ice  is  thjrk  no  great  danger  to  life 
results,  for  then  a  cake  of  almost  any  size  will  be  a  refuge  for  men 
and  dogs,  but  if  six-inch  ice  commences  to  break  up  no  cake 
is  safe  unless  it  is  of  great  area;  and  under  the  strain  cakes 
naturally  break  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces.  If  we  were  to 
find  ourselves  with  a  loaded  dog-sled  on  a  piece  not  much  bigger 
than  is  necessary  for  the  men  and  dogs  to  stand  on,  the  cake 
would  cither  tip  on  edge,  spilling  us  into  the  water,  or  actually 
sink  under  our  weight. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  found  perfectly  level  ice  to  be 
more  than  five  miles  across,  and  the  morning  of  the  11th  when 
we  started  out  on  this  six-inch  ice  we  eicpected  to  cross  it  in  an 
hour.  But  we  found  it  sticky  with  the  salt  cr^'stals  on  its  surface, 
as  indeed  it  was  bound  to  be,  and  this  interfered  with  speed  so  that 
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we  did  not  U>avel  at  much  more  than  three  miles  per  hour  wheil» 
we  bad  thoughtlessly  supposed  we  could  run  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six.  In  some  places  the  ice  bad  telescoped  on  the  previous  day, 
but  wherever  it  was  of  single  thickness  it  bsot  perceptibly  though 
slowh'  under  our  weight,  and  we  never  dared  to  stop  except  upon 
telescoped  places. 

Hour  after  hour  we  traveled  and  the  horizon  was  ever>'where 
a  straight  hnc  with  the  sky.  It  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  clouds 
of  "steam"  were  seen  rising  here  and  there.  These  worried  us  a 
hitf  for  we  thought  they  might  be  from  opening  leads,  danger 
signals  that  the  break-up  of  our  ice  had  c(mimenced.  But  Uiere 

was  about  an  even  chance  they  micht  be  rising  merely  because  six- 
inch  ice  is  so  warm  from  the  water  underneath  that  it  throws 
oflf  clouds  of  vapor  if  the  air  is  at  a  low  temperature.  The  vapor 
clouds  continually  receding  before  us  showed  that  they  did  not 
come  tnm  open  water,  Init  were  fonnmg  from  the  ice.  After 
twenty  miles  of  travel  under  this  fairly  tense  nervous  strain  we 
sighted  some  heavy  old  ice  upon  which  to  make  a  safe  camp  for 
the  night.  Less  than  an  hour  after  we  landed  the  thinner  ice  we 
had  left  began  breaking  up.  This  gave  excellent  sealing  water 
right  by  our  camp,  but  it  gave  also  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
had  the  thin  ice  been  five  miles  wider  or  had  we  started  an  hour 
later,  this  day  would  have  been  the  last  day  of  our  travels. 

For  some  two  weeks  traveling  northwest  from  Cape  Alfred 
our  soundings  showed  an  uneven  sea  bottom,  for  the  water  varied 
in  depth  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  fathoms.  Comparison 
of  the  dead  reckoning  with  our  astronomical  observations  also 
showed  that  the  ice  we  were  on  was  moving  steadily  to  the  south- 
west— an  inconvenient  fact  when  our  hopes  all  lay  to  the  north- 
west. There  was  a  great  deal  of  open  water,  but  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile  of  it  took  us  only  an  hour  or  two  to  cross,  for  we 
were  expert  by  this  time  in  converting  our  sleds  into  boats  by  the 
use  of  the  tarpaulin.  Much  more  often  the  leads  were  filled  with 
moving  ice,  or  with  stationarj'-  ice  not  strong  enough  to  walk  on 
but  so  strong  that,  had  we  attempted  to  break  a  way  through  it 
with  our  sled  boat  we  should  in  half  a  dozen  crossings  have  chafed 
holes  in  the  already  worn  canvas. 

A  delay  beside  a  lead  when  the  ice  is  not  moving  is  one  thing, 
and  a  delay  when  it  is  drifthig  o|!q908ite  to  your  course  is  quite 
another.  We  took  frequent  chances  in  crossmg  leads  on  thin  ice, 
and  one  of  these  crossings,  on  April  25tb,  came  near  ending  in 
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disaster.  We  had  realized  the  risk  and  taken  certain  precautioofl. 
Our  main  dependence  being  always  rifles  and  anununition,  we 
carried  half  the  ammunition  and  two  rifles  on  each  sled,  and  fm 

an  additional  precaution  I  used  to  carry  ray  own  rifle  on  my  back, 
and  about  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  with  it.  Had  we  lost  one 
sled  we  could  still  have  continued  with  the  other;  and  had  we 
lost  both,  the  fifty  cartridges  would  probably  have  taken  the  four 
of  us  home,  even  across  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  sea  ice  and 
uninhabited  land.  The  question  of  footgear  for  so  long  a  walk 
would  have  been  the  most  important.  .  We  should  have  had  to 
bend  every  effort  toward  getting  home — there  would  have  been 
no  loitering  by  the  way.  Certainly  exploration  for  the  year  would 
have  been  at  an  end. 

The  accident  resulted  when  we  came  to  a  j^trip  of  young  ice 
about  ten  yards  wide.  As  on  all  &uch  occasions.  I  walked  out 
upon  it  carefully,  while  the  teams  and  men  awaited  tiie  verdict. 
With  my  hunting-knife  I  made  holes  at  three  different  places, 
and  by  putting  my  hand  in  the  water  found  tiie  ice  was  about 
six  indies  thick.  To  those  used  to  fresh  water,  ice  of  six  inches 
seems  a  great  thickness,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  team  of  dray- 
horses  and  a  heavy  load  could  be  taken  across  six  inches  of  fresh- 
water ice.  Salt-water  ice  is  a  different  thing.  A  piece  four  inches 
thick,  if  you  ailuw  it  to  drop  on  any  hard  surface  from  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  will  splash  like  a  chunk  of  ice-cream  instead  of 
falling  like  a  piece  of  glass  as  would  glare  ice  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. So  I  knew  the  crossing  was  dangerous,  but  it  was  so  short 
that  I  thought  the  dogs  would  probably  be  upon  firm  footing  be- 
fore the  ice  broke,  if  it  did  break. 

The  first  sled  crossed  safely.  It  had  been  built  by  Captain 
Bernard  according  to  a  modihcation  of  my  own  of  the  standard 
Nome  design,  with  runners  that  rested  on  the  ice  for  seven  out  of 
their  twelve  feet  of  length,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  over  & 
large  area.  The  other  sled  was  of  the  typical  Alaskan  type,  where 
the  runners  are  bent  somewhat  rocking-chair  fashion  to  mak(  the 
sled  easier  to  turn  and  maneuver,  and  only  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  runners  rest  on  level  ice. 

Ole  was  in  charge  of  the  leading  sled,  and  as  it  came  across 
without  difficulty  Storkerson  and  Thomseu  anticipated  no  trouble 
with  the  second.  They  were  walking  close  to  the  rear  end  when  I 
noticed  the  ice  under  them  begin  to  bend.  I  shouted  to  them  to 
'  get  away  from  the  sled,  my  thought  being  to  remove  their  weiglit 
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and  to  expose  the  ice  to  the  sled's  weight  only.  But  when  th^ 
realised  that  the  ice  was  about  to  hrteSs.  they  began  to  push  the 
sled  with  the  idea  of  getting  it  quickly  over  to  the  O^er  side. 
When  both  of  them  took  hold  of  the  handle-bars  and  commenced 
pushing,  the  inevitable  happened.  The  sled  broke  through,  after 
the  dogs  had  landt  d  on  the  firm  ice  beyond,  but  when  the  front 
end  had  barely  touched  it.  Before  the  ice  had  fully  broken 
I  had  hold  of  the  trace  of  the  leading  dog  and  Ole  was  at  the  bow. 
Storkerson  and  Thomsen  escaped  falling  into  the  water  by  letting 
the  sled  go,  and  the  stem  was  immersed  while  the  bow  was  held 
against  the  ice  by  the  combined  pull  of  the  dogs,  Ole  and  myself. 
It  was  doubtless  not  much  more  than  n  second  before  we  nil  had 
our  hands  on  the  front  end  of  the  sled  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  till  we  had  it  out  of  the  water,  but  it  seemed  much  longer, 
and  it  was  certainly  long  enough  for  us  to  visualize  what  our  situa- 
tion would  be  if  we  lost  what  was  on  the  load.  Not  a  fatal  situa- 
tion necessarily,  although  we  might  have  had  to  fpye  up  our  work 
for  the  year  at  that  point.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  spend  the  next} 
two  dayjs  in  rnmp  pottinfi;  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ice 
that  had  formed  on  the  articles  that  pot  into  the  water. 

After  the  accident  we  examined  the  ice,  measured  every  broken 
piece,  and  found  that  at  the  very  thinnest  it  was  five  and  three- 
quarters  inches  thick.  The  temperature  in  the  shade  at  the  time 
had  been  twenty  below  sero,  but  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  ice, 
bringing  the  temperature  upon  its  surface  up  to  about  zero  F. 

Long  before  this  we  had  left  the  area  of  shallow  soundings 
and  were  now  traveling  over  an  ocean  of  unknown  depth,  for 
our  sounding-wire  of  4.500  feet  never  sufliced  to  reach  bottom. 
The  ice  behaved  in  a  peculiar  way.  When  the  wind  blew  from 
the  south  or  southwest,  no  matter  how  hard,  it  would  merely  stop 
moving,  or,  m  the  case  of  an  extreme  gale,  would  in  the  oouirse  of 
a  day  move  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  But  whenever  there  was  a 
calm  or  when  the  wind  was  from  the  northwest,  the  north,  or  the 
east,  the  ice  kept  moving  steadily  southwest.  In  other  words,  a 
large  part  of  our  gain  by  walking  northwest  was  neutralized  by 
this  nearly  constant  drift  to  the  southwest.  By  the  middle  of 
May  we  had  lost  hope  of  making  any  notable  journey  to  the  north- 
west that  year,  for  we  were  only  a  hundred  miles  offshore  from 
the  Prince  Patrick  Island  coast. 

For  a  time  after  reaching  this  conclusion  we  tried  to  travel 
northeast  dircrtly  into  the  teeth  of  the  drift,  but  we  lost  as  rauoh 
ground  at  night  as  we  gained  in  the  daytime,  and  eventually  turned 
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toward  shore.  The  current  wns?  so  strong,  however,  that  we  were 
unable  to  reach  land  on  Prince  Patrick  Island  abreast  of  our 
turninjz-point  but  were  carried  soutli,  and  were  with  difficulty  able 
to  get  ashore  on  the  southwesst  corner  near  Land's  End,  on  June  4th. 
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MEN  AND  BEABS  AS  SEAL  UUNTEBS 


EIB  wefli  coaflt  of  Prince  Patrick  laland  was  explored  in  1853 


by  a  party  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Mecham,  of  Mc- 


Clintock's  esqiedition.  Mecham  tells  how  no  country  could 
possibly  be  more  barren  or  desolate.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  was  found 
nor  a  living  creature,  but  gravel  cver>'where,  and  the  land  sloped  so 
imperceptibly  to  the  sea  that  they  had  to  dig  through  the  snow 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  on  land  or  on  ice.  In  view  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  for  several  weeks  out  of  fuel 
and  had  finished  our  dog  feed  before  that,  it  became  necessary  to 
talk  over  the  advisability  of  going  on.  We  aU  knew  that  the 
world  would  approve  if  we  were  to  turn  home  at  this  point,  for 
it  has  been  the  rule  in  arctic  exploration  that  the  traveling  parties 
face  toward  home  soon  ;ifter  half  their  provisions  are  gone,  rely- 
ing on  the  other  half  to  take  them  back.  It  had  been  so  with 
Mecham  and  with  McClintock;  a  portion  of  this  very  coast  re- 
mained unexplored  because  Mecham's  party  on  the  south  and  Mo- 
Clintock's  on  the  north  had  been  forced  by  the  partial  exhaustion 
of  supplies  to  turn  back  toward  their  base  on  Melville  Island. 

But  I  was  delighted  to  find  all  of  us  agreeing  that  no  risk  of 
life  was  involved  in  advancing  into  any  portion  of  the  Arctic 
without  supplies  at  this  season  of  the  year.  While  we  did  not  ex- 
pect Lo  find  Mecham  wrong  in  saying  that  no  life  could  be  found 
on  the  coast  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  we  felt  that  this  would  only 
mean  that  if  our  experience  agreed  with  his  we  should  have  to 
turn  back  to  sea  again,  where,  on  the  ice  and  in  the  water,  food 
could  be  secured.  This  was  a  fact  that  Mecham  and  the  explorers 
of  his  time  did  not  realize,  as  we  ran  see  by  his  account  pub- 
lished in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  and  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham's  review  of  the  work  of  Mecham  and  McClintock  in 
his  "life  of  Admiral  McClintock."  So  we  traveled  on,  enthuai- 
aatic  not  only  about  possible  discoveries  ahead,  but  about  proving 
that  they  are  wrong  who  lack  faith  in  the  bounty  of  the  Arctic. 
In  following  the  coast  northeastward  we  soon  saw  that 
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Mecham's  charting  of  it  was  by  no  means  correct,  but  we  saw  also 
that  were  we  to  attempt  to  revisse  it&  minute  details  our  results 
would  sot  be  much  better  than  hie,  if  at  all.  It  was  a  qucBtion  of 
light.  There  is  much  fog  at  this  eeaeoD,  and  Mecham  had  evi- 
deioAIy  done  a  good  deal  of  his  mapping  in  fog,  with  the  inevitable 
results.  If  we  were  going  to  attempt  a  revision  of  his  work  we 
should  have  to  do  part  of  our  work  in  fog  also,  and  those  portions 
of  the  coast  where  he  had  sunlight  would  have  been  done  by  him 
better  than  we  could  do  them  in  fog;  the  only  improvement  we 
could  hope  for  would  be  here  and  there  where  our  luck  in  weather 
was  better  than  his.  Nor  can  any  one  with  any  reasonable  ease 
make  a  map  of  this  coast  in  winter,  for  the  land  slopes  so  im- 
perceptibly into  the  sea  ice  that  so  long  as  snow  covers  both  alike, 
their  limits  can  be  ascertained  only  by  digging.  A  good  map  of 
this  coast  can  he  made  only  when  the  laud  is  free  of  snow,  in  late 
June,  July  or  in  Auguat. 

A  few  days  confirmed  Mecham's  opinion  of  the  absence  of 
game.  Accordingly,  we  went  offshore  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  whece  the  landfast  ice  meets  the  moving  pack,  and  there  in  the 
open  lead  aecored  some  seals.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  years  besides  this  one,  that  bear  tracks  are  absent  in 
spring  north  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  This  is 
doubtless  because  seals  in  these  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  in- 
accessible to  bears  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ice  conditions,  al- 
though they  are  easily  secured  by  the  more  skillful  human  hunter, 
whim  methods  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  describe. 

There  is  little  originality  about  our  methods  of  hunting  seals — 
we  have  borrowed  them  from  the  Eskimos  unchanged  except  for 
the  omission  of  numerous  superstitious  practices  which,  though  con- 
sidered integral  parts  of  the  technique  by  the  natives,  present  them- 
selves to  our  minds  as  clearly  adventitious. 

Obviously  seals,  where  they  exist,  are  foimd  in  one  of  three 
Bitaations— 4hey  are  on  top  of  the  sea  ice,  under  it,  or  in  the  open 
water  between  the  floes.  Accordin^y,  there  are  tiiree  branches  to 
the  method  of  the  hunter. 

The  simplest  case  is  when  you  hunt  sofils  in  open  water.  On 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  lead  or  other  body  of  water  you  may 
fmd  dozens  ol  ideals  swiraminii  about  within  gunshot.  We  shoot 
seals  through  the  head,  comnjonly,  because  a  seal  is  more  likely 
to  sink  with  a  body  wound,  especially  one  tiiat  lets  blood  or  water 
into  the  lungs.  In  all  seasons  «niept  summer  nine  killed  seals 
out  of  ten  will  float  if  shot  through  the  head  and  perhaps  seven 
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out  of  ten  even  with  a  body  wound.  As  noted  elaewliere,  the 
sinking  of  a  large  percentage  in  summer  is  probably  due  not  so 
much  to  the  seals  then  bemg  leas  fat  and  of  a  higher  specifio 
gravity,  as  to  the  comparative  freshness  and  diminished  specific 
gravity  of  the  surface  sea  water*  the  fresh  water  of  the  rains  and 
thaws  forming  a  surface  layer  on  the  oronn  through  which  the 
seals  sink  to  the  heavier,  saltier  water  below. 

If  the  killed  seal  floats,  and  is  not  more  than  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  away,  he  is  secured  by  the  munuk.  A  mauuk  is  a  ball  of 
wood  the  siie  of  a  grapefruit.  At  its  equator  are  three  sharp  re- 
curved steel  hooks  and  at  one  pole  is  a  ring  to  which  is  attached 
a  long  cod  line  or  slender  thong.  The  hunter  holds  the  coiled 
line  cowboy-fashion  in  his  left  hand  and  with  a  fathom  of  free 
rope  he  swings  the  manak  about  his  head  till  it  whizzes,  and  then 
throws  it  somewhat  as  the  South  Americans  arc  said  to  do  the 
bolas.  You  throw  beyond  the  seal  where  he  j3oats  like  a  short 
log  in  the  water.  Before  pulling  in  you  try  to  flip  the  line  over 
so  that  as  you  haul  towards  you  it  will  drag  over  the  seal.  As 
the  manak  is  about  to  ^lide  over  the  back  of  the  seal  you  give  a 
sharp  jerk,  one  of  the  hooks  catches  in  the  seal's  skin  and  you 
pull  him  to  you. 

If  the  seal  is  too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  manak  you  con- 
vert a  tarpaulin  and  a  sled  into  a  slcdboat,  as  already  described 
for  crossing  leads,  and  paddle  out  to  the  seal. 

When  you  come  to  open  water  you  may  see  doiens  of  seals 
swimming  about,  but  again  you  may  have  to  wait  a  dosen  hours 
before  you  see  the  first  seal.  You  may  see  none  the  first  day, 
which  requires  a  second  day  of  watchful  waiting.  If  you  see  none 
the  second  day  you  watch  a  third  day  and,  if  needed,  a  fourth. 
So  far  it  has  never  happened  to  us  that  we  did  not  secure  a  seal 
witlim  four  days  of  watching;  but  if  tlmi  did  happen  we  would 
simply  continue  waiting  if  we  needed  the  meat  and  had  no  other 
way  of  getting  it.  If  you  are  on  a  "water  bole"  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ice  but  slightly  broken,  you  should  not  undertake  a 
wait  of  more  than  a  few  hours,  for  no  seals  may  come.  But  if 
you  are  on  a  lead  of  considerable  length  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  a  few  days  at  most  till  they  arrive,  for  tin  great  leads  are  their 
highways.  From  your  camp  by  a  lead  you  uiay  see  no  seal  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  where  a  hundred  may  pass  you  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

To  undentand  the  detection  and  securing  of  seals  under  the 
ice  our  view  must  go  back  to  the  preoeding  sununer.  Each  sue* 
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ceseive  summer  gale  breaks  the  ice  more,  and  there  are  no  frosts 
to  cement  tiic  fraj^ments  together  before  autumn.  There  is  enough 
water  between  the  floes  so  seals  can  travel  freely  in  all  directions, 
and  th^  do,  oominf  up  in  tbe  free  water  patehM  to  teeaOie. 
Then  oomee  the  autumn  with  itfl  light  frosta  and  mushy  young  ice 
forming  everywhere.  The  seals  are  reluctant  to  stop  their  wan- 
derings and  are  free  to  continue  them  awhile,  for  a  sharp  upward 
bunt  of  their  heads  will  break  ice  up  to  four  inches  thick  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  breathe.  When  a  seal  travels  along  a  lead  cov- 
ered with  young  ice  he  leaves  behind  a  trail  of  circular  fracture 
spots  from  a  doien  to  several  dosen  yards  apart  Months  later, 
nd  up  to  next  summer,  these  fraetuie  spots  are  our  game  signs, 
our  index  to  the  former  presence  of  seals.  Most  of  them  are  hid- 
den by  the  snow  in  winter,  but  if  you  watch  as  you  travel,  all  day 
and  ever>'  fl:\y.  you  will  eventually  be  rewnrflcd  by  seeing  an  ice 
patch  swept  bare  by  some  wind  eddy  where  there  happens  to  be 
the  characteristic  round  fracture  spot. 

But  when  the  lee  tiiiekens  beyond  four  mehes  and  hardsns,  tbe 
seals  must  stop  traveling  and  take  up  residenoe.  Here,  hf  mdus* 
trious  gnawing,  they  keep  breathing  holes  open  all  winter.  At 
the  surface  these  holes,  have  openings  only  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter;  hut  underneath  they  are  enlarged  continually  until  as 
the  ice  thukcns  to  two  or  four  or  even  the  maximum  of  seven 
feet,  they  become  cigar-shaped  ciiambcr.s  oi  diameter  large  enough 
for  the  sears  body.  Each  seal  may  have  a  half-dozen  of  these 
eigar-ehaped  chambers  leading  to  breathing  holes  that  are  cov- 
ered with  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  of  snow  and  thus  hidden  from 
the  observation  of  man  and  from  the  eye  of  an  animaL  A  bear  can 
discover  them  by  the  sense  of  smell.  This  may  ?or\'e  his  purpose 
if  the  ice  is  only  a  few  inches  thick,  as  he  can  with  his  mightv 
strength  fracture  it  for  several  square  yards  around.  The  seal  will* 
imagine  this  ice  to  have  been  broken  by  the  pressure  of  wind 
and  current  and  will  rise  with  purpose  to  breathe  and  with  resuH 
of  becoming  a  meal  for  the  watting  bear.  Near  land  the  ice  is 
much  broken  l)y  pressure  at  all  times  of  year  and  young  ice  thin 
enough  to  be  broken  by  a  bear  is  continually  forming  over  patches 
where  seals  sported  in  open  water  a  few  days  earlier.  On  this 
young  ice  as  well  as  in  the  open  water  itself  the  bears  know  how 
to  get  the  seals.  But  far  from  land  the  preti^ures  are  milder  and 
the  ice  leas  often  broken  by  it,  so  that  there  are  large  areas  whars 
the  skill  and  strengUi  of  ttie  bean  do  not  suffioe  to  get  them  any 
seals.  Aeooidingly,  bears  are  rare  or  absent,  which  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  for  the  view  which  was  universally  held  that  seals  were 
non-existent  in  the  deep  polar  ocean  far  from  land.  Bean  ant 
really  absent  from  these  areas  becauee  they  lack  the  ability  to  get 

seals  there  and  not  because  the  seals  are  absent. 

Man  alone  would  not  succeed  any  better  than  the  bear  in  find- 
ing seals  on  the  large  areas  of  fairly  level  ice  far  at  sea,  but  man 
and  the  dog  in  partnership  combine  the  needed  abilities.  A  man 
and  a  trained  bear  could  do  as  well. 

The  breathing  holes  of  seals  are  scnnetimes  seen  on  patches  of 
ice  swept  bare  of  snow  by  the  wind,  but  these  holes  have  usually 
been  abandoned  by  the  seal.  The  ones  in  actual  use  are  generally 
covered  with  snow  so  no  eye  can  see  them  and  no  faculty  of  man 
detect,  and  only  bear  or  dog  can  find  them  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
While  this  ability  does  the  be;ir  no  ^ood  if  the  ice  is  too  strong  to  be 
broken,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  equal  to  the  task  of  securing  the  seal. 

If  a  man  who  has  no  interest  in  seals,  or  to  whom  it  has  never 
occurred  that  any  might  be  near,  drives  a  dog-team  over  snow- 
covered  ice  and  finds  them  wanting  to  stop  and  sniff  the  snow, 
he  urges  them  on  impatiently,  imagining  the  dogs  trying  to  find 
an  excuse  to  shirk.  But  if  you  believe  that  seals  are  found  here 
and  there  all  over  the  polar  ocean,  you  will. infer  when  a  dog  wants 
to  pause  and  sniff  the  snow  that  a  seal's  breathing  hole  is  can- 
sealed  underneath.  This  inference  is  usually  right,  for  there  are 
few  other  things  up  there  that  smell. 

If  you  allow  it,  the  dogs  may  begin  to  dig  in  the  snow  as  a 
dog  would  for  a  rodent.  You  must  not  permit  it,  for  dayli^t 
in  the  breathing  hole  will  scare  the  seal.  The  dogs'  usefulness  is 
over  when  they  have  scented  out  the  holes.  You  lead  or  drive  them 
to  a  distance  of  a  few  score  yards  where  they  lie  down  and  sleep 
while  your  part  of  the  work  is  on. 

After  quieting  the  dogs  you  go  back,  take  a  long  rod  like  a 
slender  cane  and  with  it  poke  and  prod  the  snow  till  the  rod 
slips  through  into  water.  Now  the  hole  is  exactly  located.  You 
withdraw  the  cane  and  fill  the  hole  made  by  it  with  soft  snow  to 
prevent  clear  daylight  from  entering.  Then,  by  scraping  with 
your  hunting  knife  or  by  cutting  blocks  you  remove  most  of  the 
snow  from  over  the  hole,  leaving  a  layer  of  only  a  few  mches. 
Next  you  take  an  ivory  ^'indicator"  that  much  resembles  a  coarse 
knitting  needle  and  stick  it  down  through  the  snow  so  that  its 
lower  end  passes  through  the  breathing  hole  and  is  immersed  in 
the  water.  When  the  seal  rises  to  breathe  his  nose  will  strike  this 
indicator  and  shove  it  upwards.   You  are  now  standing  motion- 
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less  above  the  hole  (and  perhaps  have  been  for  hours,  for  this 
hunting  method,  like  most  other  primitive  ways  of  getting  game, 
requires  miicli  patienrei.  Your  eye  should  not  leave  the  indicator 
where  it  stanrl?  upright  like  a  peg  in  the  snow.  When  the  seal 
rises  to  breatlie  you  cannot  hear  him,  you  cannot  see  him,  and 
you  have  no  warning  till  the  indicator  quivers  or  moves  up.  Then 
yoo  drive  your  harpoon  down  alongside  the  indicator.  If  you 
hit  the  one  or  two-inch  hole  you  hit  the  seal,  for  his  nose  is  in 
the  hole.  He  is  now  harpooned  and  you  hold  him  by  the  liarpoon 
line  twi?;ted  around  one  leg  while  with  an  ice  chisel  you  enlarge 
the  hole  enough  to  drag  him  out.  One  man  can  do  this  easily  with 
a  common  seal  {phoca  hispuia)  weighing  150  or  200  pounds,  but 
with  a  bearded  seal  weighing  600  or  800  pounds  it  is  no  easy 
job  for  two  men. 

The  reason  why  you  may  have  to  wait  for  hours  and  even  da3n 
for  your  seal  to  come  up  in  the  breathing  hole  is  that  he  may  have 
a  dozen  otlier  brcatliintr  lioles  scattered  through  several  acres  of 
snow-covered  ice.  and  he  may  be  u.^ing  one  of  the  others  tempo- 
rarily. It  is  therefore  best  for  several  men  to  work  together. 
When  one  hole  has  been  located  and  a  hunter  stationed  there,  other 
hunters  should  take  dogs  in  leash  and  lead  them  around  in  circles 
untU  as  many  holes  have  been  located  as  there  are  available 
hunters.  This  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  getting  the  seal 
promptly.  Any  clumsiness  of  method  at  one  hole  will,  further- 
more, merely  drive  the  seal  to  another  hole  watched  by  a  better 
hunter. 

Ko  one  should  aim  to  live  by  hunting  on  the  sea  ice  without 
understanding  this  manner  of  seaUng,  called  by  the  Eskimos  the 
''mauttok/'  or  waiting  method  (in  the  Oreenlandic  dialects  "mau- 

pok") ;  but  in  actual  practice  we  have  never  had  to  resort  to  it. 
We  have  merely  had  it  as  another  string  to  our  bow.  Our  seals 
are  secured  either  by  the  (among  the  Eskimos)  nameless  way 
first  described  where  a  seal  is  s}iot  in  open  water,  or  by  the  pro- 
cediu-e  about  to  be  described,  culled  by  the  Eskimos  the  "auktok" 
or  crawling  method. 

Seals  may  at  any  season  of  year  crawl  up  on  the  ice  to  lie 
there  and  sleep,  but  they  do  it  chie^  in  the  spring  and  summer— 
from  March  when  it  still  goes  down  to  30**  or  40°  Fahrenheit  be- 
low zero  to  midcummer  when  even  on  the  ice  the  temprr:\tiire  is 
40°  or  50''  above  zero  and  much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
pools  of  water. 

A  seal  does  not  cruwl  unguardedly  at  any  time  out  on  the  ice 
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from  his  hole  (enhirged  by  his  teeth,  or  by  the  thaw,  till  it  will 
let  him  up)  or  from  the  lead  in  which  he  has  been  swimming.  He 
is  always  feaifiil  of  polar  bears.  When  he  wants  to  come  up  and 
bask,  he  ^>ie8  out  the  situatioo  by  bobbing  up  from  the  water  as 

high  as  he  can,  lifting  his  head  a  foot  or  two  above  the  general  ioe 
level.  Tiiis  he  doos  at  intervals  for  some  time — perhaps  for  hours — 
until  he  con(  ludes  there  are  no  bears  around  and  ventures  to  hitch 
hmiself  out  on  the  ice. 

Here  follows  another  period  of  extreme  vigilance  during  which 
the  seal  lies  beside  his  hole  ready  to  dive  in  again  al  the  sUghM 
alann.  Eventually^  however,  he  begins  to  take  the  nape  that  wem 
his  desire  in  coming  out  of  the  water.  But  his  ^kep  restless 
thioui^  fear  of  besM.  He  takes  naps  of  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty 
seconds  or  perhaps  a  minute.  Then  he  raises  his  head  ton  or 
fifteen  inches  from  the  ice  and  spends  five  to  twenty  seconds  in 
making  a  complete  survey  of  the  horizon  before  taking  another 
nap.  A  nap  of  three  minutes  is  protracted  slumber  for  a  seal, 
although  far  away  fhnn  land  and  in  other  regions  where  bears  are 
.  few  or  absoit  I  have  seen  them  sleep  for  five  and  six  minutes. 

In  rare  eases  basking  seals  will  be  found  lying  within  rifle 
shot  from  an  ice  hummock  or  land,  and  can  be  shot  from  cover. 
Ordinarily,  however,  they  select  a  level  expanse  of  ice.  In  that 
case  they  will  see  the  hunter  lon^  before  he  gets  near  enough  to 
slioot.  An  essential  of  a  successful  imut  is  tlierefore  to  convince 
the  seal  that  you  are  something  that  is  not  dangerous.  He  nay 
see  you  move  and  so  you  must  convince  him  that  you  are  some 
haimless  animal. 

There  are  only  three  animals  with  which  seals  are  familiar — 
bears,  white  foxes  and  other  seals.  It  would  not  serA-e  the  hunter 
to  pretend  he  is  a  bear,  for  that  is  the  one  thing  the  seal  fears. 
This  consideration  shows  you  must  not  wear  white  ciotiies  lor  the 
advantage  of  "protective  coloration"  on  the  white  ice.  The  seal 
will  probably  see  you,  and  if  he  sees  something  suipieious  and 
white  he  will  think  of  a  bear  and  dive  instantly.  You  cannot  very 
well  pretend  to  be  a  fox  for  they  arc  nibt  much  larger  than  cats,  are 
ver^'  agile  and  continually  keep  hopping  around.  That  part  you 
would  fail  in  playing.  But  if  you  are  dressed  in  dark  clothing 
and  are  lying  flat  on  the  ice  you  look  at  a  distance  much  like  a 
seal  and  you  will  hud  by  trying  it  tiiat  you  can  imitate  his  ac- 
tions successfully. 

You  can  learn  the  auktok  method  of  sealing  from  an  Eskimo  if 
you  are  among  aone  group  who  praotiee  HL,  but  there  are  eevml 
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groups  among  whom  it  is  not  in  use.  But  in  any  case  you  can 
learn  from  the  seals  themselves,  for  your  task  is  but  to  imitate 
them.  Take  your  field  glaw  with  you  vad  spend  a  few  hours  or 
dayi  m  watching  baaking  leala  from  a  safe  distanee.  With  seals 
that  IS  400  or  600  yards.  In  the  books  of  the  nature  fakers  ani- 
mals are  sometimes  endowed  with  marvelously  keen  si|^t»  I 
think  it  is  true  of  many  birds;  and  mountain  sheep  see  well, 
though  I  doubt  that  they  see  as  well  as  a  man.  Of  the  remaining 
"big  game"  animals  known  t^  me,  the  wolf  has  the  keenest  sight 
and  yet  conditions  of  visibility  have  to  be  favorable  to  hun  if  he 
ean  see  you  at  much  over  500  or  600  yards.  Neither  a  grissly  nor 
a  polar  bear  is  likely  to  see  you  at  moce  than  half  that,  nor  are 
polar  cattle,  while  a  caribou  may  see  you  at  400  or  500  yards.  A 
seal  is  not  likely  to  sec  you  at  much  over  300  yards. 

Your  cue  is,  then,  to  begin  playing  seal  wlien  you  are  about 
300  yards  away.  Up  to  that  point  you  advance  by  walking  bent 
while  the  seal  sleepb  uud  dropping  on  your  knees  to  wait  motion- 
less while  he  is  awake.  But  at  less  than  300  yards  he  might  notice 
you  on  all  fours^  and  as  that  is  not  a  seal-like  posture  you  must 
begin  to  wriggle  ahead  snake- fashion.  You  must  not  crawl  head-on, 
for  a  man  in  that  position  is  not  so  convincingly  like  a  seal  as  he 
would  be  in  side  view.  You  must  therefore  crawl  side-on,  or  eraw- 
fiah  fashion. 

You  crawl  ahead  while  the  seal  sleeps  and  you  lie  motionless 
while  he  is  awake.  Had  you  been  upright  or  on  all  fours  he  might 
have  noticed  you  at  300  yards  but  now  he  does  not  till  you  are 
perhaps  900  yards  away.  When  he  first  sees  you  his  actions  are 

plainly  interpreted — he  becomes  tense,  raises  his  head  a  little 
higher,  crawls  a  foot  or  two  closer  to  the  water  to  be  ready  to  dive, 
and  tluii  watches  yon,  intent  and  suspicious.  If  you  remain  mo- 
tionless, his  suspiridiis  increase  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute,  and 
before  ihe  third  or  fourth  mmute  are  over  he  plunges  into  the  water, 
for  be  knows  that  no  real  seal  is  likely  to  lie  motionless  that  long. 
Therefore,  before  the  first  minute  of  his  watching  is  over  you 
should  do  something  seal-like.  You  are  lying  flat  on  the  ice  like 
a  boy  sleeping  on  a  lawn.  The  easiest  seal-like  thing  to  do  is  to 
lift  your  head  ten  or  fifteen  inches,  spend  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
looking  around,  then  drop  your  head  on  the  ice  again.  By  doing 
thifi  half  a  dozen  times  at  thirty  or  fifty-second  intervals  you  will 
very  likely  eoovinee  your  seal  that  you  are  another  seal. 

But  some  seals  are  skeptical  If  yours  seems  restive  and  sus- 
pieious  it  is  well  to  increase  the  verisimilitude  of  your  acting  by  not 
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only  lilting  your  bead  at  varying  intervals  but  also  going  through 
whatever  seal-IUce  antics  you  have  obeerved  while  watehing  t£e 

real  seals  tiirough  your  field  glasses. 

It  if  one  of  the  few  unharmful  results  of  the  late  war  that  we 
can  now  describe  freely  and  discuss  openly  certain  things  that 
were  taboo  before.  Thanks  to  the  war  experience  and  frankness 
of  our  soldiers,  those  of  us  who  lack  practical  experience  have  at 
least  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  "eooties"  which  our  mors  fa- 
miliar ancestors  knew  as  a  louse.  Seals  are  lousy,  not  with  our 
familiar  graybacks  of  course,  but  with  a  variety  of  louse  or  tick 
of  their  own.  Being  thus  infested  they  itch,  itching  they  want  to 
scratch,  and  not  being  restrained  by  any  etiquette  in  these  matters 
they  are  continually  rubbing  and  scratching  themselves.  They  rub 
themselves  by  rolling  on  the  ice  and  scratch  chiefly  with  their  hind 
f^ppen  which  are  long  and  flexible  and  armed  with  admirable 
claws.  It  is  therefore  advisable  for  the  hunter  to  roll  about  a 
little  and  to  flex  his  legs  from  the  knees  frequently  as  if  scratching 
with  hind  flipper? .  These  actions  make  an  impression  upon  the  seal 
which  in  the  long  run  is  convincing  and  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten 
a  good  hunter  is  accepted  as  a  fellow  seal  that  has  just  come  out 
of  bis  hole  to  bask  and  sleep.  The  seaU  that  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced have  probably  had  a  narrow  escape  recently  from  a  hear. 
Possibly,  too,  some  of  them  may  be  getting  hungry  and  may 
decide  not  to  bother  to  study  the  new  arrival  but  to  take  the  occa- 
sion for  going  down  and  having  a  feed.  That  this  motive  fre- 
quently influences  seals  we  judge  from  the  fact  that  towards 
midnight  a  seal  usually  goes  down  soon  after  noticing  us.  As 
remarked  elsewhere,  a  seal  usually  comes  up  on  the  ice  in  the 
early  morning  or  forenoon  and  commonly  goes  down  to  feed 
towards  midnight. 

But  if  you  once  get  your  seal  convinced  he  stays  convinced. 
There  is  nothing  fickle  about  a  seal.  He  not  only  does  not  fear 
you  but  even  appears  to  rely  on  you.  He  is  always  alertly  on 
guard  against  the  approach  of  a  bear.  I  am  not  very  deep  in  seal 
psychology,  but  tiiey  appear  to  me  to  say  to  themselves:  "Over 
there  is  a  brother  seal,  and  if  a  bear  approaches  from  that  side  he 
will  get  him  before  he  geto  me.  So  I  can  afford  to  leave  that 
quarter  unwatched  and  can  devote  myself  to  guarding  against  a 
surprise  from  the  other  side  "  As  if  he  held  this  view,  the  seal 
will  give  you  only  a  casual  glance  now  and  then  and  you  can 
approach  with  great  confidence.  You  crawl  ahead  while  he  sleeps 
and  stop  when  he  wakes  up.  If  he  watches  you  for  more  than  a 
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few  moments  you  reassure  him  of  your  sealship  by  raising  and 
dropping  your  head,  rolling  and  wriggling  a?  if  itchy,  and  by  flexing 
your  legs  from  the  knees  as  if  scratihing  with  hind  flippers — all 
this  lying  flat  on  the  ice  with  your  side  towards  the  seal  and  never 
allowing  him  to  see  your  long  arms,  for  a  seal's  front  flippers  are 
diort  If  you  are  careful,  if  Uie  snow  is  not  crusty  so  it  crunches, 
if  a  moderate  wind  from  the  direction  of  the  seal  covers  any 
noise?  thoro  may  be,  you  ran  rrnwl  as  near  him  as  you  like.  I 
have  known  Eskimos  to  crawl  right  up  to  a  seal  and  seize  him  by 
a  flipper  with  one  hand  while  they  stab  him  with  a  knife  with 
the  oiher.  But  they  do  this  only  rarely,  either  "for  a  stunt"  or  else 
because  they  have  not  the  proper  hunting  gear  with  tiiem.  Ordi- 
narily an  Eskimo  huris  his  harpoon  from  a  distance  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet.  I  ordinarily  shcKit  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
to  sevonty-five  yards. 

An  Eskimo,  using  his  native  gear,  holds  the  harpooned  seal 
by  the  harpoon  line.  With  a  rifle  only  a  brain  shot  will  serve; 
for  if  the  seal  is  not  instantly  killed  he  will  crawl  to  the  water 
and  dive.  The  reason  why  I  hardly  ever  shoot  at  as  much  as  a 
hundred  yards  is  that  the  seal  is  lying  on  an  incline  of  ice  beside 
the  hole  or  lead.  There  are  few  things  so  slippery  as  wet  ice  and 
the  mere  shock  of  instant  death  may  start  him  sliding  and  the 
blood  from  his  wound  may  get  under  him,  lubricating  the  ice  and 
making  him  slide  faster.  The  seal  in  most  cases  has  buoyancy 
enough  to  float.  But  in  sliding  towards  the  water  he  acquires 
momentum  enough  to  take  him  down  diagonally  ten  or  twenty 
feet.  He  then  comes  up  diagonally  under  the  ^ick  ice  and  you 
cant  get  him.  Fearing  this,  I  always  drop  my  rifle  the  moment  I 
fire  and  run  as  hard  as  I  can  towards  the  seal.  In  some  cases  he 
does  not  slide  at  all  and  I  slacken  speed  on  getting  nearer;  in 
others  he  is  sliding,  gradually  gaining  headway,  and  I  slide  for 
him  like  a  player  stealing  a  base  in  baseball.  In  some  cases  1  have 
caught  the  seal  by  a  flipper  just  as  he  was  disappearing;  in  others 
I  have  been  too  Iat«  and  the  seal,  though  stone  dead,  hM  been  lost. 

A  good  hunter  should  get  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  seals 
he  goes  after.  The  approach  takes  on  the  average  about  two  hours. 

Readers  of  antarctic  books  may  wonder,  "Why  all  this  to-do 
about  just  the  right  way  to  hunt  seals?"  Their  idea  is  that  you  can 
secure  a  seal  any  old  way.  So  you  can — in  the  Antarctic.  Down 
South  the  seal  knows  no  enemy,  for  there  were  no  predatory  animals 
till  the  explorers  came.  Fear  is  consequently  unknown  to  them  and 
if  you  walk  up  to  a  seal  and  scratch  hun  he-  will  roU  over  so  srou 
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can  scratch  him  better.  Tlic  Arctic  is  different.  It  takes  patience 
and  an  eh\borate  teclinique  to  get  a  seal  near  Prince  Patrick  Island. 
In  the  account  of  his  journey  in  1853  to  the  very  place  where  we 
were  now,  McClintoek,  our  only  predecewory  said  he  had  teen 
eeveral  seals,  "but  of  course  we  were  unable  to  secure  them."  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  auktok  and  mauttok  methods  de- 
scribed :\hoyp  coiilr!  lie  used  Only  by  Eskimo  hunters.  But  white 
men  call  use  them  equally. 

In  the  fall  hunting  seals  by  the  nuktok  method  is  often  dan- 
gerous, for  they  are  lying  on  ice  so  thm  and  treacherous  that  the 
hunter  may  break  through,  especially  while  tr>  ing  to  get  the  seal 
from  the  hole  after  he  is  killed.  In  midwinter  seals  can  seldom 
be  secured  in  this  way  because  they  do  not  crawl  out  on  the  ice. 
From  April  to  June  we  kill  most  of  our  seals  by  this  method. 
From  June  to  September  there  is  so  much  water  on  top  of  the  ice 
that  the  auktok  necessitates  wriggling,  snake-fashion,  through 
pools  of  ice  water  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  deep.  This 
is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  the  almost  unavoidable  splashing 
may  scare  the  seals.  Therefore  this  is  essentially  a  springtime 
method  of  hunting.  We  get  about  a  third  of  our  seals  by  it,  two 
thirds  by  shooting  them  in  open  water.  As  said  above,  the  maut- 
tok method  we  keep  in  our  minds  merely  as  a  standby.  It  is 
used  by  Eskimos  in  midwinter  on  level,  thick  bay  ice  near  land. 
We  would  use  it  on  the  large  expanses  of  fairly  uniform  ice  found 
far  from  land  if  any  of  these  proved  so  extensive  that  we  ran  out 
of  food  before  we  came  to  open  sealing  water.  This  has  never 
happened  to  us,  though  it  appears  from  the  narrative  of  other  ex- 
plorers that  it  would  be  likely  to  happen.  But  that  is  because 
their  travel  methods  were  different  from  ours. 

Our  method  of  selecting  a  route  over  sea  ice  differs  funda- 
mentally from  that  of  other  explorers  because  our  method  of 
subsistence  differs  fundamentally.  The  Bible  tells  that  the  Is- 
raelites were  guided  across  the  desert  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 
The  hiferenoe  is  that  they  traveled  directly  towards  the  pillar  of 
cloud.  As  we  traverse  the  sea  ice  in  winter  we  see  all  about  us 
pillars  of  cloud.  If  we  are  relying  on  the  food  in  our  sledges  and 
either  believe  that  no  seals  exist  in  tiie  vicinity  or  else  do  not 
take  any  interest  in  them,  then  we  avoid  the  pillars  of  cloud, 
for  we  know  that  each  is  but  the  vapor  rising  from  a  patch  of  open 
water  hindering  progress.  To  avoid  these  is  a  great  concern  to 
those  who  do  not  expect  to  profit  by  anything  found  in  or  near  the 
open  water  and  who  are  struggling  ahead  slowly  and  laboriously 
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with  laden  sledges.  But  we  are  traveling  rapidly  and  freely  with 
light  sledgea.  A  detour  therefore  delays  us  less,  and  further,  we 
have  our  food  and  fuel  in  the  meat  and  fat  of  the  seals  that  may 
be  in  these  patches  of  water  and  the  bears  that  prowl  about  the 
margins  seeking  seals.  We  therefore  travel  towards  the  pillars 
of  cloud  where  otiiers  haxc  avoided  them  and  usually  camp  near 
the  patches  of  open  water.  It  ordinarily  takes  the  men  two  hours 
to  build  the  snowhouse,  feed  the  dogs,  cook  the  supper  and  get 
everything  snug  for  the  night.  In  less  time  than  that  I  usually 
get  a  seal  and  bring  it  to  camp  before  the  chores  are  done.  But, 
as  said  above,  we  give  any  needed  time  to  the  hunting  and  get 
to-morrow  the  seal  we  cannot  get  to-day. 

The  basking  sealp  arc  usually  seen  first  from  some  hi^h  hum- 
mock which  we  have  climbed  for  reconnoitcring  with  tield  glasses. 
They  are  killed  i  itlicr  while  the  men  are  making  camp;  or  else  there 
is  a  pause  made  m  the  day's  march  while  the  hunter  crawls  up  to 
the  seal.  In  that  case  the  men  usually  cook  us  a  hot  lunch  while 
waiting,  for— by  the  very  nature  of  our  method— it  would  be  illog- 
ical to  go  on  food  and  fuel  ration?  in  a  countr}'  where  hunting  is 
actually  beinp  carried  on.  The  animal  when  secured  is  then  dragged 
behind  the  sled  till  camp  time  when  he  is  cut  up.  part  fed  to  the  doe?, 
part  cooked  lor  us.  and  the  rest  stowed  in  the  sled.  A  party  of  three 
men  and  six  dogs  need  about  two  seals  per  week. 
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WS  COMPLEflE  THE  MAPPING  OF  PBINCB  PATRICK  ISLAND 

BECAUSE  we  traveled  parallel  to  the  land  ten  or  twelve  miles 
offshore,  we  found  a  series  of  small  islands  or  nefs  that 
Mecham  had  not  noticed  When  finally  we  came  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  coast  which  he  and  McClintoek  had  been  unable  to  ex- 
plore in  1853,  we  loaded  up  our  sledges  with  meat  and  blubber  and 
proceeded  toward  shore.  The  coast  turned  out  to  be  rather  compli- 
cated and  there  were  several  little  islands.  It  took  three  days  to 
complete  the  survey  between  the  most  southwesterly  reached  by 
McClintoek,  who  bad  been  woridng  from  the  opposite  direction. 

When  we  started  traveUng  on  June  13th  we  were  just  about 
finishing,  we  thought,  the  unexplored  part  of  the  coast.  The  seal 
meat  brought  to  land  a  few  days  before  was  now  nearly  gone. 
We  had  expected,  any  time  it  was  finished,  to  leave  the  coast  for 
a  trip  out  to  the  shore  Hue,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  to  get  more 
food  and  blubber  for  fuel.  But  now  that  the  weather  was  getting 
rapidly  warmer  the  sun  was  thawing  the  roofs  off  the  winter 
habitations  of  the  seals  that  dwelt  in  the  bays  and  shallow  shore 
water,  and  they  were  beginning  to  come  out  upon  the  ice  to  sun 
themselves.  It  may  be  that  the  seals  found  in  winter  farthest  from 
shore  are  the  smallest,  and  that  they  get  bigger  the  nearer  land 
you  find  them.  At  any  rate,  I  am  fairly  sure  that  the  seals  that 
come  out  on  the  inshore  ice  in  late  spring  in  places  like  Banks, 
Prince  Patrick  or  the  lUngnes  Islands,  are  far  linger  tiian  the 
average. 

I  think  we  had  alrea(fy  seen  two  or  three  of  these  basking  seals 
before  I  shot  one  the  evening  of  that  day.  This  was  the  largest 
"common"  seal  (phoca  hispida)  we  had  killed  up  to  tiiat  time  on 
either  our  1914  trip  or  the  present  one.  We  weighed  it  with  a 
spring  balance  as  follows:  meat  97 pounds,  head,  llippers,  stomach, 
lungs,  etc.  (some  of  these  suitable  to  eat,  though  we  do  not  dus 
them  as  "meat"  in  this  estimate)  32^^  pounds,  hide  with  blubber  at- 
tached 85  pounds.  We  estimated  in  addition      gallons  of  blood, 
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aonie  of  which  was  used  for  "blood  soup"  *  for  ourselves  and  some 

for  the  dogs.  Perhaps  the  "live  weight"  of  the  animal  was  towards 
300  pounds,  but  it  is  probable  the  seals  killed  by  us  throughout  the 
year  would  average  under  150  pounds.  That  depond?  on  wlicthcr 
wc  count  the  occasional  bearded  seals  {erignathus  barbatus). 
Theso  run  up  to  800  pounds  each,  and  a  few  of  them  bring  up  the 
average  handsomely. 

The  evening  of  June  13th  we  eaniped  on  a  grassy  island  shaped 
like  a  huge  comma — huge  only  as  a  comma,  not  as  an  island,  for 
it  was  only  a  mile  across.  We  felt  pretty  sure  that  our  surv^r 
had  now  begun  to  overlap  MrClintork'p  Wc  had  been  working 
in  thick  weather  much  of  the  tunc.  So  had  he,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation  which,  so  far  as  concerns  descrip- 
tion of  land,  ice  and  weather,  might  have  served  as  an  entry  in 
our  own  diaries.  He  wrote  it  soty-two  years  before  at  just  about 
the  spot  where  we  were  now: 

"16th  June.  Saw  two  other  smnll  islands  and  encamped  inside  the 
second  one,  on  a  small  sand-heap  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  Appearances 
were  airainst  us  when  we  commenced  this  march,  the  dark  threatening 
weatilker,  high  contrary  wind  witii  falling  snow,  sand  heaps  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  driving  banks  of  fncr,  so  tliat  the  land  couM  Htddom  Ix-  spon : 
and  the  suow-covered  land  too,  showed  only  as  a  low  streak  of  bright 
white,  with  tiie  top  of  an  occasional  bare  ridge  appearing  through  it  at 
long  intervals  like  a  dark  horizontal  line.  At  our  last  encampment  this 
decided  land  was  about  1  mile  within  us.  whilst  the  sand-heaps  extended 
nearly  1  Vo  mile  outside  of  us.  Ahnost  all  this  march  lias  bomi  ovor  flat 
Sand-banks  covered  with  soft  but  level  snow.    A  continuous  line  of  very 

•Blood  soup  is  a  dish,  the  preparation  of  wbich  we  learned  from  tho 
Eskimos.  It  is  made  after  the  b  iliiif;  of  any  sort  of  meat,  and  Eskimos 
usually  consider  that  the  blood  used  should  be  of  the  same  sort  of  animal 
as  the  meat  boiled,  although  I  have  known  seal's  blood  to  be  used  with 
caribou  broth  The  preparation  is  as  follow.-;:  When  the  meat  has  been 
sufficiently  cooked  it  is  removed  from  the  pot  wbich  is  still  hanginjg  over  the 
fire.  Blood  is  then  poured  slowly  into  the  boilina  broth  with  brisk  trtirrins 
the  while.  In  winter  t^iuall  chunks  of  frozen  blooa  dropped  in  one  after  the 
other  take  the  place  of  the  liquid  blood  poured  in  summer.  If  the  temperfr> 
turs  of  the  soup  is  too  much  reduced  the  pot  is  allowed  to  hang  over  the 
fire  until  it  comes  nesirly  to  a  boil  apain,  but  not  quite.  Stirring  must  con- 
tinue while  the  soup  is  over  the  fire.  The  consistency  of  the  prepared  dish 
should  be  about  that  of  "English  pea  soup."  Among;  Eskimos  it  was  for- 
merly drunk  from  horn  dippers — the  horn  of  ovibos  being  used  in  the  east 
and  those  of  the  mountain  sheep  in  Alaska.  Nowadays  tin  or  other  cups 
are  u-'^ed  and  sonutimes  .^poons.  Small  pieres  of  caribou  or  other  suet 
may  be  added:  if  seal's  fat  is  the  only  kind  available,  a  little  uncooked  oil 
is  added  just  befose  serving.  Soup,  among  such  Eddmos  as  I  know,  is  not 
scTxr-d  nearly  so  hot  as  among  us;  we  would  oonmdw  lukeansnn  what  they 
call  hot. 
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fomidsbfo  Iniimnocin  \utB  bseii  socn  in       iifflu^.   ThM6  Muid-lMipt 

hare  a  considerable  intermixture  of  mad,  probftblj  wished  off  the  land, 
whilst  the  Polynia  Islands  lyinpr  further  offshore  are  all  pure  grravel. 
We  also  find  here  small  pieces  of  gray  gnieas.  On  this  little  patch  of 
earth  I  found  the  jawbone  of  *  leal,  and  a  few  yeiy  small  pieces  of  mudi 
decayed  wood. 

"P.  M.  Started  at  seven  o'clock  for  an  islet  in  the  center  of  a  (^orp 
bay,  round  which  the  land  rises  to  moderate  elevation;  found  the  islet 
to  be  an  ovul  ridge  of  gravel,  its  longest  diameter  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Its  most  derated  part  is  to  seaward  and  about  40  feet  high,  all 
within  is  a  lagoon.  Found  hate  small  frafmente  of  driftwood,  no  tide 
crack  or  ice  pres^tire. 

"17th  June.  After  taking  bearings,  etc.,  here,  we  traveled  7  or  8  miles 
to  the  next  extreme  of  land,  on  rounding  which  we  saw  several  islands 
lonning  a  chain  a  few  miles  offshore;  these  keep  off  the  hea^  polar 
pack,  and  within  them  we  have  ordinary  old  floe,  bat  having  much  lesa 
snow  upon  it  all  the  hummocks  being  bare  .  .  .  Encamped  at  a  quarter 
before  live  o'clock. 

'The  land  is  of  a  more  considerable  ballot;  in  some  places  a  mile 
or  two  inland,  it  may  bo  150  feet  high;  and  the  sand-heaps  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  depths  of  bays  and  iniuT  points  of  the  i-lands.  We  had 
not  been  long  in  our  bags  before  n  heavy  gale  came  on,  bringing  drift 
and  thickly  falling  snow  in  its  train. 

T.  IL  The  weather  is  worse  if  possible^  we  cannot  advanoe  againtk 
this  gale  not  being  able  to  see  our  way,  nor  will  we  retreat  before  it. 
It  is  very  mortifying  to  be  thus  arrosi*  d  within  one  march  of  our  ex- 
treme, and  to  be  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  coast  beyoud  that  which 
we  have  actuaUjr  walked  to;  to-morrow  we  must  commence  our  retreat. 
The  little  sledge  turned  up  on  its  sido  forms  the  weather  end  of  our 
hurricane  house;  one  end  of  n  ridco  polo  rests  upon  it,  the  other  end 
on  my  compass  stand.  The  sledge's  sail  thrown  over  this  affords  us 
shelter  on  three  sides,  and  here  we  sit  anxiously'  watching  the  weather, 
and  catching  in  our  spoons  the  drops  which  penetrate  the  cttuvas.  Qn 
this  sand-henp  there  are  many  small  fragments  of  decayed  wood,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  of  larger  sire  and  more  recent  importation 
on  the  outer  islands,  but  now  of  course  hidden  by  snow. 

"18th  June  Towards  noon  the  weather  began  to  improve. 

'T.  M.  I  had  intended  walking  a  few  miles  further,  but  the  weather 
became  too  thick,  so  we  reluctantly  commenced  our  return  at  half-past 
six.  Left  a  cairn  and  record  on  a  point  near  our  encampment,  then 
crossed  overland  into  Satellite  Bay."  (Report  of  Captain  ¥,  L.  Mc- 
Olintodc  as  published  in  *Turther  Papers  Relating  to  the  Recent  Arctic 
Ezpeditiona  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  London,  1855,  pp.  570-571.) 

Such  was  the  weather  and  such  were  the  difficulties  recorded 
by  McClintock  June  16,  1853,  and  the  days  just  before  and 
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after.  An  entr\'  from  my  diary  for  June  Id,  1915,  completes  and 
resembles  the  picture. 

"June  16.  Storkerson  keeps  the  record  and  I  seldom  note  the 
weather  (in  this  diary)  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
for  clouds,  snow  and  fog— only  two  partly  elear  dayn  sinoe  we 
landed  <on  Prince  Patridc  Island),  snow  nearly  eveiy  day  and 
no  shadows  (cast  by  anything)  so  that  dark  objects  are  the  only 
ones  visible." 

Again  I  would  recall  that  to  those  who  have  not  been  in  some 
country  resembling  tlic  Arctic  it  may  seem  incredible  that  in  day- 
light  8o  intense  that  the  eyes  have  to  be  protected  against  it,  objects 
not  of  dark  color  should  frequently  be  invisible.  McClintoek 
points  out  above  that  a  snowclad  hill  with  thawed  ground  on  top 
does  not  appear  as  a  white  hill  with  a  black  top,  but  only  as  a 
black  horizontal  line  apparently  suspended  in  the  sky.  This  is 
because  the  daylight  on  cloudy  days  is  «o  evenly  diffused  that  no 
shadows  are  cast.  A  snowclad  hill  does  not  loom  against  the 
clouded  sky  but  blends  with  the  background  so  well  that  when  a 
man  is  seen  to  walk  behind  such  a  hill  his  legs  disappear  without 
visible  cause  of  eclipse  and  then  his  whole  body.  You  infer  the 
hill  that  conceals  him  but  3rou  cannot  sse  it.  A  snag  of  ioe  will  be 
eqiualiy  invisible  until  you  stub  your  toe  against  it,  though  it  may 
show  then  by  contrast  with  your  foot.  That  is  the  whole  point 
— there  are  no  contrasts  on  such  a  day.  There  are  no  shadows. 
And  so  you  can  see  only  dark  thmgs,  or  light  things  that  are  in 
close  proximity  to  dark. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  under  whioh  MeClintodc  and  we 
alike  had  to  work  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  had  difficulty  in 
fnairing  OUT  map  of  the  day  correspond  with  his  map  of  his  "farth- 
est." But  we  felt  we  had  completed  the  gap  between  him  and 
Mecham — that  our  comma  island  was  a  period  to  the  stor>'  of 
our  linking  up  the  work  of  our  prcilece.^j^ors  and  making  the  out- 
line of  Prince  Patrick  Island  complete.  We  should  have  built  a 
cairn  and  left  a  record  here  had  we  been  able  to  find  anything 
beyond  gravel  out  of  which  to  build  it. 

In  outfitting  the  Karbtk  I  had  provided  her  library  with  those 
of  the  British  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  which  contain  the  route 
maps  and  diaries  of  the  sledge  parties  of  the  Franklin  Search — 
one  containing  the  diaries  and  surveys  of  McClintoek  and  Mcrham. 
These  documents  had  gone  with  the  Karhtk  and  througli  lack  of 
them  1  did  not  know  that  we  were  now  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
McClintock's  cairns.  We  always  looked  around  with  the  binocu- 
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lars  as  well  as  the  weather  allowed,  and  probably  the  reason  we 
FEW  no  cairn  was  that  it  bad  been  built  of  materials  which  bad 
not  withstood  weatlienng. 

June  4tb  we  traveled  north  only  about  foor  miles  and  then 
camped  at  the  west  end  of  another  island,  oblong  with  the  main 
aids  east  and  west,  about  two  miles  long  aiid  100  feet  high.  The 
day  was  cut  short  because  while  I  was  exploring  some  deep  bights 
to  the  eastward  the  men  saw  several  seals  scattered  on  the  ice. 
We  had  five  days'  provisions  on  the  sledges,  so  that  by  ordinary 
rule  no  halt  for  hunting  should  have  been  made  before  camp 
time.  But  we  had  becm  t^ing  much  late^  of  the  unwisdom  of  one 
man  always  doing  the  hunting.  Were  he  to  get  sick  the  others 
mic^t  have  undue  trouble  in  getting  food  for  themselves  and  him. 
Through  my  greatest  experience  and  our  desire  to  save  both  time 
and  ammunition,  I  had  so  far  done  all  the  sealing  on  the  ice;  seal- 
ing in  the  water  needs  no  training  and  all  had  had  their  share  of 
that.  Now  that  several  seals  were  scattered  about  in  ideal  hunting 
weather  the  men  concluded  the  psychological  moment  for  practice 
had  arrived.  So,  much  to  my  wonder— I  was  watching  them  with 
glares  six  or  eight  miles  away — they  camped,  thereafter  going 

in  different  directions,  each  after  his  own  seal. 

Crawling  up  to  seals  sleeping  on  the  ice  is  simple  in  theory  and 
easy  to  describe.  But  as  often  happens  to  those  who  learn  by 
precept,  one  may  think  he  imderstands  every  detail  and  find  on 
trial  that  he  do^  not  So  it  turned  out  now.  Although  Storker- 
son,  Thomsen  and  Ole  all  had  excellent  explanations  when  they 
came  home,  none  had  a  seal.  Thomsen,  who  was  a  very  deter- 
mined chap,  later  stayed  up  all  night  while  the  rest  of  us  slept, 
making  fresh  attempts.  He  had  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast  next 
morning  but  no  fresh  seal  meat  to  satisfy  it.  But  I  must  say  that 
when  once  he  did  secure  his  first  seal,  some  days  later,  Thomsen 
seldom  failed  thereafter. 

On  this  island  were  stones  fit  for  making  a  cairn,  although  small 
and  not  abundant.  Thomsen  built  a  beacon  two  or  three  feet 
high  and  I  wrote  to  deposit  in  it  a  "record"  giving  the  latitude  and 
longitude  and  describing  in  about  a  hundred  words  our  journey  up 
to  that  point.  There  was  also  a  forecast  of  what  we  should  do 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

As  we  approached  the  north  end  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  we 
felt  we  were  coming  into  more  intimate  touch  with  the  tragic 
occasion  for  the  explorations  we  were  now  completing.  Our  pred- 
ecessors, who  over  sixty  years  ago  had  mapped  all  but  a  little 
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of  this  coast,  were  not  mainly  concerned,  as  we  were,  with  adding 
to  geographic  and  other  knowledge.  Tiiey  did  great  things  in  that 
field  incidentally,  but  only  incidentally,  for  their  main  purpose 
was  humamtarian.  They  were  searching  for  the  Eretnts  and 
Terror  and  the  119  lost  men  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  company. 
We  know  now  that  Franklin's  men  were  all  dead  long  before  Mc- 
Clintock  came  to  Prince  Patrick  Island  in  what  was  for  the  time 
a  vain  search.  It  was  McClintock,  however,  who  on  a  later  expe- 
dition finally  brought  to  light,  a  long  way  to  the  soutii  and  east  of 
this  Us  farthest  north,  the  main  events  of  the  Franklin  tragedy. 
Many  of  its  details  are  still  unknovn. 

Naturally  as  we  approached  the  cape  named  after  McClin- 
tock  and  the  turning  point  of  his  search  for  the  lost  explorers, 
we  began  to  talk  and  think  more  about  the  heroic  adventures  and 
accomplishments  of  that  time,  the  traditions  of  wliich  gave  inter- 
est to  every  point  of  land  as  it  came  in  view.  And  we  tried  to 
identify  each  with  some  landmark  shown  and  named  on  He- 
Clintock's  map. 
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CHAPTER  XXXU 

WI  BIACH  MCCUNTOCK's  FARTHEST 

N  t]i«  Afternoon  of  June  10(h  we  had  evidently  eome  to  the 


north  end  of  Prmee  Patriok  Island.  The  two  isleta  ahead 


^"■^  were  clearly  those  nhown  on  the  Admiralty  chart  just  north- 
west of  Cape  MrClintock.  There  was  food  for  only  a  day  or  two  in 
our  sledges  po  we  headed  for  one  of  these  islands  as  a  good  vantni^e 
point  from  which  to  spy  out  seals.  Wliile  my  companions  were 
pitching  camp,  I  climbed  the  fifteen  or  twenty-foot  cutbank  of  the 
island  and  looked  around.  There  were  three  or  four  seals  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  ice,  so  the  food  problem  was  by  way  of 
being  solved  once  more.   I  then  turned  the  glasses  to  the  cast. 

On  the  tip  of  the  land,  just  where  I  expected  that  McClintock 
might  have  built  a  cairn,  I  saw  a  low,  round  heap  so  placed  us  to 
suggest  a  work  of  man.  Then  I  walked  two  miles  across  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland  and  found  the  remains  of  a  monument. 
Probably  the  beacon  was  originally  conspicuous,  though  now  it 
was  only  a  rounded  heap  not  much  over  a  foot  high.  It  was  com- 
posed in  part  of  earth,  in  part  of  gravel  and  then  of  a  few  stones. 
There  was  one  slab  of  8x12x16  inches,  and  one  stone  the  size  of 
a  pound  loaf  of  bread.  The  rest  were  smaller,  and  all  were  half- 
embedded  in  the  sand  and  gravel. 

On  removing  the  stones  I  found  a  papier  mach£  cylinder  sunilar 
in  sise  to  an  ordinary  shotgun  shell,  except  a  bit  longer.  With 
this  I  retunied  to  camp. 

I  got  home  about  midnight,  to  learn  by  exactly  what  per\"er8ity 
of  nature  each  hunter  had  again  been  prevented  from  getting  the 
seal  he  went  after.  But  another  day  was  coming  and  these  trials 
of  a  hunter  were  soon  forgotten  in  our  interest  in  the  McClintock 
record.  First  we  discussed  how  the  eylinder  should  be  opened, 
and  settled  on  cutting  off  one  end  with  a  penknife.  With  the  three 
others  watching  I  did  this  very  delicately,  lest  the  document  be 
mutilated.  But  it  came  out  in  marvelous  condition,  considering 
that  the  sealing  of  the  tube  with  sealing-wax  had  not  been  quite 
tight. 
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There  was  a  thrill  about  unrolling  that  damp  and  fragile  sheet 
and  reading  the  message  from  our  great  predecessor  which  had  been 
lying  there  awaiting  up  more  than  half  a  century.  We  felt  it  as 
marvelous  that  his  steady  iiuud  was  so  legible  after  so  long  a  time. 
It  brought  the  past  down  to  us,  quite  as  wonderfully  as  it  did  for 
me  five  years  later  to  talk  in  Loudon  with  McClintock's  wife, 
still  hale  and  charming,  and  with  his  sons,  and  to  be  shown  the 
manuscript  diar>'  of  the  day  he  wrote  tliin  message. 

The  record  was  on  the  ordinary'  printing  paper  of  that  time, 
and  the  message  had  in  part  been  printed  at  the  Dealy  Island 
winter  base  before  the  party  itarted  on  their  western  journey,  in 
part  written  in  red  ink  at  the  base,  and  in  part  entered  by  Me- 
CUntock  in  pencil  just  before  the  record  was  deposited.  The  print 
was  legible  and  so  was  the  pencil  writing,  but  the  red  ink  had  faded 
badly.  I  noted  in  my  journal  that  while  I  should  continue  keeping 
my  diary  with  a  fountain  pen  for  the  sake  of  clearoesSi  I  should 
write  in  pencil  any  records  I  wanted  to  deposit. 

The  record  follows,  the  print  denoted  by  ordinary  type  and  the 
writing  in  italics. 

"Cylinder  buried  10  feet  true  north  from  this  cairn:  None* 
Traces:   None  found.** 

Partj.  All  well.  Have  examimd  this  shore  to  the  southeastward  for 
about  160  mUee.   The  eUdgo  it  now  returning  to  the  8E  prepetmtofFf 

to  crossing  to  MdvlUe  Island,  I  am  about  to  proceed  to  ike  v^estward 
with  a  linht  \h'<!fjr  and  two  m^n  for  thvf^  marches,  and  will  then  return 
after  the  main  party  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  PL  Niao  and 
Dealy  Island.*** 

F.  L.  McCLlNTOCK, 

UtK  Juno,  F.  M. 

"J  have  searched  the  islands  and  reefs  lying  offshore  to  the  northward." 

*lt  was  •  nil*  m  the  expeditions  of  the  FVanklin  Searek  that  any 

{)arty  findinp  a  monument  were  to  dig  in  the  pround  ten  feet  tnie  north  to 
ook  for  a  mc^^.Huge  unobtru.sively  buried.   This  was  lor  fear  of  Eskimos  in 
tahabited  lands  who  mtght  remove  any  memge  faaldy  left  an  tlw  eeim. 

•♦Traces  of  Sir  Johu  IrankJin's  Party. 

•♦•  McClintock  made  thi.s  exploration  from  his  and  Kellett'i  baae  at 
Dealy  Island.  The  journey  lai5tcd  105  days  (April  6  to  July  18),  and  was 
estimated  by  McCiintock  at  1,030  KeogmphicaJ  miles,  li^cept  the  similar 
journey  of  Meobam  from  the  same  base  to  Prince  Patrick  Idand  simul- 
taneously witli  McClintockV,  it  wa*?  far  the  bet  nrrtic  journey  with  t-lodRPs 
up  to  that  time.  It  ba«  frequently  been  called  "the  p^atest  o(  all  arctic 
ioanMgvL"  a.  Sir  OeoieDts  MaiUiaB. ''Life  of  Admi^ 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  sheet  was  the  foUowing,  chie^  m  print: 

'*Beoord.  deposited  IBtk  Jvne,  1863,  by  a  Sledge  party  from  H.MjS. 

Intrepid.  Parties  pfan  liin^r  the  N\V,  NE,  8W  A  East  coasta  of  Melville 
Island  and  Banksland  for  the  Expeditions  under  Sir  John  Franklin  &  Capt. 
Collinson. 

At  fieecfacy  Island:   BMA.  North  8Uurp  also  Dqpot,  House,  Decked 

boat. 

"Port  Leopold,  Depot.  House  and  Steam  Launch. 

"Navy  Board  Inlet — Depot. 

"Dealy  Island  (Bridport  Inlet)  H.M.S.  Resolute  and  Steamer  Intrepid 
the  unnter  of  1852-53.  All  well:  Will  deposit  depot,  Boat,  Sledges,  Ac. 
H.Mj9.  Assistance,  suid  Steamer  Pioneer  went  up  Wellington  Channel  1862 
H.M£.  Investigator  winteied  north  side  of  Bankilanrt  in  long.  118*  W. 
1851-52.  All  well  (learnt  from  her  reooid  left  at  Winter  Harbour  April  1888; 
and  found  October,  1852. 

"F.  L.  MeCUNTOCK, 
"Offioer  Commanding  Ftetgr." 

(The  following  in  red  ink  in  another  hand) : 

"Commander  .  .  .  winter  at  Point  Barrow  if  pmcticabU;  bwC  ti  fo  Stud  a 
...  at  Granlly  Harbotw  and  at  Michaeloumki  Redoubt." 

It  18  a  matter  of  curious  mtereet  that  thia  leeord  is  dated  "P. 
M.,  June  15,  1853/'  and  that  I  picked  it  up  at  9:58  P.  M.  local 
apparent  time,  June  15,  1915,  just  sixty-two  years  later  to  the 

nearest  half  day. 

In  the  original  manuscript  diary  shown  me  in  London  by 
McClintock's  son,  Mr.  H.  F.  McClintock,  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  placing  of  this  record  in  the  cairn.  In  the  diary  as  published 
in  the  Blue  Book  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  return  from  Mc- 
Clintock's farUiest  the  following  entry  under  date  of  June  20th: 
"Passed  our  encampment  of  June  15th  at  seven  o'clock  and  en- 
camped at  eight  bc^^iflc  the  cairn.  .  .  .  Placed  a  record  in  the  cairn." 

All  of  McClintock's  polar  work,  and  indeed  his  whole  career, 
shows  that  no  man  could  have  been  more  truthful  or  scrupulously 
honest.  Yet  we  find  him  here  apparently  contradicting  himself. 
His  published  diary  says  he  placed  the  record  in  the  cairn  June 
20th  on  his  return  from  the  west.  But  the  record  itself,  in  his 
indubitable  handwriting,  is  dated  "15th  June,  P.  M."  and  speaks 
of  the  journey  to  the  west  as  in  the  future.  ("I  am  about  to 
proceed  to  the  westward.") 

Evidently  what  happened  was  this:  He  wrote  the  record  on 
June  15th  and  gave  it  to  the  men  whom  he  had  detailed  to  build  the 
cairn  before  they  started  back  towards  Melville  Ishmd.  Then 
he  proceeded  west  before  the  others  had  built  it^  On  his  way 
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back  he  visited  it.  At  no  time  did  he  think  of  cntoring  in  his 
diar}'  the  fact  that  he  had  written  a  record  to  be  deposited  in  it. 
Some  two  years  later,  when  his  memory-  of  the  less  important  de- 
tails of  the  trip  had  become  hasy,  he  was  preparing  his  diaiy  for 
the  press.  He  then  recalled  having  left  a  record  at  the  north  end 
of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  and  his  memor\'  played  him  the  trick 
of  making  a  thing  that  had  happened  on  tlie  advance  journey  seem 
to  have  happened  on  the  return.  Or  else  he  wrote  the  record  on 
June  Idth  but  carried  it  with  him  to  his  farthest  west,  depositing 
it  only  on  the  return  journey. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  triidal  disenpancy,  appaient  or  real,  be- 
tween two  statements  exactly  because  their  author  cannot  be 
suspected  of  either  untruthfulness  or  carelessnesa.  What  I  intend 
is  to  point  out  how  errors  will  creep  in.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
keen  critic  can  find  such  discrepancies  and  perhaps  more  perious 
ones  either  in  this  book  or  between  it  and  something  else  I  have 
written.  But  I  hope  that  every  such  discrepancy  is  open  to  a  rea- 
sonably charitable  interpretation. 

After  we  had  reread  and  talked  over  the  McClintock  record  we 
composed  the  following  document  for  the  next  explorer  who  comes 
along.  Surely  it  will  remain  in  the  cairn  much  less  than  sixty-two 
years.  I  hope  so,  otherwise  he  who  uncovers  it  will  fail  to  find 
anything  legible.  McClintork  had  brought  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose the  papier  mach6  tubes  which  have  preserved  his  messages  so 
admirably ;  we  bad  nothing  intended  for  a  similar  service  and  had 
to  use  tin  cans.  I  did  not  enter  in  my  diary  the  exact  way  this 
record  was  packed,  except  to  say  that  the  outer  covering  was  a 
two-pound  tin  that  once  contained  coffee.  Inside  I  think  the  slip 
of  paper  was  first  wrapped  in  more  paper  and  then  put  in  a  small 
Burroughfi-Welicome  tabloid  tea-box: 

COPY  OF  RECOKD 

'T.  M".  June  16.  1915. 
"A  sled  party  of  the  Canadinn  Arctic  Expedition  H.M-C.S.  Mary 
Sachs  are  camped  on  the  island  which  bears  192°  magrnetic  from  this 
point,  distant  two  miles.  From  that  island  I  saw  a  cairn  at  tiiis  pbint 
(Cape  MeClintock)  and  walked  over,  arriving  at  the  cairn  at  0:58  P.  M. 
June  ITith,  Iim  uI  apparent  time.  On  to]>  tlio  sand  undt  r  ttic  stones  I 
found  a  record  form  of  the  Franklin  Search  containing  printed  informa- 
tion as  to  ships,  depots,  rescue  operations,  etc.,  some  illegible  writing  in 
ink  and  the  below  in  pcaidl,  weU  preserved:  (Print  is  underaooted  in 
the  following.) 
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(Here  follows  copy  of  pencil  part  of  McClintock's  record) 

"I  am  taking  the  original  records  to  be  stored  or  otherwise  suitably 
disposed  of  by  the  Department  of  Naval  Service  of  Canada,  and  am 
leaving  this  copy  in  a  cairn  built  of  the  same  stones  on  the  same  spot. 

"Our  party  oomists  of  these  members  of  the  Oanadian  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition: S.  Storkerson,  O.  Andreasen,  C.  Thomsen  and  V,  Stefangson. 
We  left  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Mary  Saclis  on  Banks  Island  i  ebru- 
ary  20,  1815,  and  Cape  Alfred  April  5th,  reached  farthest  west  at  sea 
in  about  W.  Long.  131*  and  fartluft  north  in  N.  Lat  76*  iff.  Woo 
driven  ^outh  again  by  contraij  cttirents,  landed  on  Prince  Patrt<^  Island 
in  N.  Lat.  76°  09/  approx.  and  have  followed  the  coast,  mapping  the 
unexplored  part  as  well  as  our  means  and  cuiitinuul  thick  woather  al- 
lowed. Intend  to  proceed  a  few  miles  beyond  Ireland's  Eye,  thence  SE 
and  8  across  Mel^e  Island  and  Banks  Idand  to  the  winter  qmurtan 
of  the  expedition.  We  are  living  on  seals  and  burning  blubbsr.  lisn 
all  well  and  gear  in  good  condition. 

"Expect  to  leave  the  camp  on  the  island  the  forenoon  of  June  17tht 
following  the  floe  ed|»  aordi  bdFond  Ireland's  Sf.** 

This  dooument  was  ligned  by  iJl  of  ui. 


One  of  McClintock's  claims  to  preeminence  among  arctic  travel- 
ers is  thut  he  was  among  the  first  to  realise  the  possibility  of 
lengthening  his  journeys  both  in  tine  and  milei^  through  hunting. 
Btill  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  aeveral  of  his  young  contemporaries 
of  the  Franklin  Search  were  brought  by  similar  facts  to  the  same 
conclusion  equally  early — for  instance,  Meoham,*  Osborn  and  Bed- 
ford Pim. 

In  the  summan'  of  his  journey  to  Prince  Patrick  Inland  Mc- 
Clintock  says,  *'\\  e  were  most  fortunate  in  securing  game,  which 
enabled  us  to  remain  out  ten  days  longer  than  I  otherwise  could 
have  done."  **  Turning  to  the  table  he  publishes,  we  see  that  he 
secured  in  Prince  Patrick  Island  during  forty-six  days  spent  there 
three  polar  cattle,  five  {  Hribou,  one  hare,  two  geese  and  nine  ptar^ 
migan.  Thcpe  would  not  have  ennblcd  him  to  lenpthen  his  journey 
by  ten  per  cent.;  what  enabled  him  was  the  meat  of  cattle  and 

*  Meeham  appreciated  game  both  because  it  enabled  him  to  lengthen  hn 

jonmeys  and  because  of  the  e\c<^!If  nt  efToct  upon  the  health  of  his  men.  On 

Kge  533  of  "Further  Papers  Relative  to  the  Recent  Arctic  Expeditions  in 
ardi  of  Sir  John  FVanklin,"  London,  ISSfi,  he  mam,  "1%  is  to  me  veiy 
evident  that  without  occasiooEd  supplies  of  gamSf  a  long  joWDey  would  M 
a  ver>'  doubtful  experiment." 
**0p.  eil^  p.  686. 
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caribou  killed  before  leaving  Melville  I'^laDd  on  the  outward  journ^, 
and  after  reaching  it  on  his  way  home. 

But  he  goes  on  to  say:*  "But  no  fuel  of  any  kind  could  be 
got  (in  Prince  Patrick  Island)."  This  brings  oui  strikingly  what 
it  would  have  meant  to  him  had  some  one  in  his  party  understood 
sealing.  In  his  table  of  "Animals  Seen**  he  notes  eighteen  seals, 
none  of  which  could  be  killed.  A  good  seal  hunter  should  have 
secured  at  least  twelve  of  them,  yielding  600  to  900  pounds  of  blub- 
ber, about  equal  in  heat  value  to  that  much  of  the  fuel  MrClintock 
had  brought  from  his  ship  to  last  for  over  a  hundred  days.  In 
other  words,  these  seals  represented  more  fuel  than  he  used  on  his 
whole  Journey,  fuel  which  oould  have  been  picked  up  along  the 
way  when  needed  instead  of  being  laboriously  hauled  by  man-power 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  soft  snow.  And  if  McCIintock,  when 
he  was  not  particularly  looking  for  seals,  saw  eighteen,  he  would 
ha\-e  seen  many  times  that  number  had  he  been  depending  on 
them. 

It  does  seem  a  pity  that  progress  has  to  be  so  slow.  If  the  men 
of  the  Franklin  Search  could  only  have  rid  themselves  wholly,  as 
McClfaitoek  did  fan  part,  of  the  idea  that  the  Aretio  is  insuffioiently 

stocked  with  focid  and  fiiel,  it  would  have  changed  the  whole  aspect 

of  the  Search.  A  few  score  young  men  needed  only  to  spend  sev- 
eral monthf  learning  native  Eskimo  methods  of  hunting,  house- 
building, etc. — they  did  not  have  to  learn  how  to  burn  seal  oil, 
for  seal  oil  is  but  train  oil,  which  they  already  knew  how  to  burn 
for  it  was  comm(mIy  used  for  light  in  those  days.  Then  they  could 
have  traveled  where  they  newtod  to  travel,  comfortable,  well-fed 
and  safe. 

And  if  the  idea  of  the  barrenness  of  the  Arctic  could  have  been 
shed  a  decade  earlier  there  would  have  been  no  Franklin  Search, 
for  Franklin's  men  would  not  have  star\'ed  to  death,  as  we  now 
know  they  did,  in  a  region  where  game  is  abundant.** 

*"lMber  Papers  R«lativ«  to  the  ReMiit  Aretie  BxpedHtone  in  Searah 

of  flr  John  Franklin."  p  S^S- 

♦♦I  have  said  sonu thing  of  this  sort  before  and  a  critic  has  rephed  under 
three  headj<:  (1)  "He  who  says  Franklin's  men  could  have  lived  by  hunting 
oreriookp  thr  trrrihlr  hmdicap  of  numbers"-  -but  the  crews  cotild  have  scat- 
tered in  Kiimll  partus;  also  Eiskimod  guinttinit  s  live  in  parties  more  numerous 
than  Franklin's  crews.  (2)  "Eskimos  are  ^killtd  hunters,  but  Englishmen 
ate  not" — but  I  have  seen  ^oung  boys  from  cities  become  expert  aealen  in 
a  few  ireeks.  (3)  "FVanklm's  men  were  weakened  by  aeurvy,"— but  they 
would  have  had  no  scurvy  had  they  lived  on  fresh  game.   (On  the  lust  head  see 

Sy  article  on  scurvy  in  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association," 
ovember  3S,  1918) . 
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THE  DlJiCOVERY  OF  NEW  LAND 

'TUNE  17th»  after  direetiog  the  men  to  proceed  itnught  north 

I   all  day  if  traveling  conditions  allowed,  I  left  camp  while  they 

were  hitching  up  the  dogs,  walked  two  miles  southeast  to 
Cape  McClintock,  rebuilt  the  cairn  and  put  in  it  our  record  to 
replace  the  one  wo  had  found.  Then  I  struck  north,  having  pre- 
viously seen  that  our  teams  were  already  on  their  northward  way 
to  the  west  of  me. 

I  walked  first  to  the  nearest  of  McClmtoek's  "Polynia  Islands." 
He  has  not  told  ns  why  he  named  them  so.  Of  itself  the  name  is  a 
monument  to  one  of  the  respected  dead  among  polar  theories.  I 
have  heard  that  the  word  is  of  Russian  origin  and  refers  to  an 
open  water  space  among  ice.  But  as  applied  in  the  polar  specula- 
tion of  McClintock's  time  it  signified  the  open  spaces  that  were 
thou|^  to  eidst  penmuiently  ice-free  in  Uie  most  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  largest  of  these  open  spaces  was  supposed  to  be  aroimd 
the  Pole.  There  was  much  high  authority  back  of  this  idea  in 
the  schools  and  among  scientists.  Especially  there  was  the  weighty 
German  geographer,  Petcrmann.  Some  even  thought  they  had  seen 
the  thing  itself  and  so  proved  it — for  instance,  the  American  ex- 
plorer Hayes,  who  made  of  his  observations  and  beliefs  a  book 
called  "The  Open  Polar  Sea." 

Walking  towards  the  islands  I  wondered  if  McClintoek's  men 
had  perhaps  seen  water-sky  to  the  northwest  of  them  and  assumed 
it  hung  over  a  "polynia."  I  could  sec  water-sky  in  that  directitm, 
but  I  knew  it  wa?  merely  our  friend  the  "shore  lead,"  open  now 
temporarily  because  of  the  wind.  On  the  second  and  largest 
Polynia  Island  I  must  have  walked  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
one  of  McClintoek's  records — I  know  it  now  from  seeing  his  diary, 
but  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  left  one  so  near 
to  the  other  which  we  had  already  found. 

Beyond  tin-  hi^^  Polynia  Island  I  had  no  difiiculty  in  reo<^i2ing 
the  "reefs  lying  to  the  northward"  mentioned  in  the  record  we  had 
found  and  shown  on  the  Admiralty  chart  we  carried.  McClintock 
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in  his  manuscript  diary,  I  now  know,  refen  to  them  as  "three 
reefs."  and  three  they  wore  and  there  they  were.  But  about  "Ire- 
land's Eye"  I  could  not  be  so  certain,  for  there  were  several  more 
"reefs" '  of  the  same  sort.  Later,  however,  we  identified  tentatively 
as  IrelaDd's  Eye  au  island  lying  a  good  deal  farther  from  Mc- 
Cllntock's  three  reefs  thaii  the  chart  indicated  and  more  to  the 
east.  At  least  it  appears  a  real  island  from  a  distance;  the  ones 
lying  more  nearly  where  the  chart  puts  Ireland's  Eye  are  mere 
ridges  of  gravel  scraped  up  from  the  shallow  sea  bottom  by  the 
plowing  of  wind-driven  ire. 

So  far  as  MrClintork's  records  are  concerned.  Ireland's  Eye  is 
mysterious.  His  diary  as  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Books  has  no  lunt  of  such  a  place.  His  manuscript  diary  contains 
certain  notes  that  have  been  omitted  from  the  published  version  or 
dse  altered.  But  I  have  h^id  opportunity  to  examine  this  manu- 
script carefully  and  have  found  no  reference  to  Ireland's  Eye 
nor  even  compass  bearings  leading  in  that  direction.  At  one  time 
we  did  think  we  had  found  something  referring  to  it,  hut  this  was 
later  clearly  identified  as  the  little  unnamed  island  which  appears 
on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  about  twenty  miles  straight  south  of 
Ireland's  E^e.  In  the  manuscript  map  the  line  of  the  heavy  pack 
ice  is  indicated  as  curving  north  of  the  three  reefs,  which  appear 
exactly  as  they  do  on  the  Admiralty  chart.  The  published  chart 
does  not  reproduce  this  line  of  heavy  ice,  but  if  it  were  transferred 
there  it  would  curve  around  north  of  Ireland's  Eye.  From  this  one 
might  conclude  that  Ireland's  Eye  is  one  of  the  reefs  noted  by  us  in 
about  this  position. 

Yet  Ireland's  Eye  on  the  Admiralty  chart  is  evidently  intended 
to  be  something  more  than  a  reef,  for  the  south  side  of  it  is  marked 
plainly  while  the  north  side  is  dotted  in,  indicating  that  the  extent 
of  the  land  was  unknown.  It  is  this  feature  which  makes  us 
identify  it,  provisionally,  not  with  one  of  the  reefs  but  with  an 
island  we  saw  lying  considerably  to  the  east. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Ireland's  Eye  might  have  been  reported 
by  some  of  the  men  whom  McClintock  detached  to  send  towards 
Melville  Island  at  the  time  when  he  with  two  companions  proceeded 
westward  from  Cape  McClintock.  We  were  able  to  find  in  the 
diary  a  summary'  of  the  report  of  these  men  when  he  overtook 
them,  but  no  mention  of  their  having  seen  any  land  previously 
not  noted  by  McClintock.  I  have  appealed  in  this  connection 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  but  a  search  through  all  records 
available  to  them  leads  only  to  the  same  results:  Ireland's  Eye 
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is  upoD  the  map  but  no  one  knowe  whence  it  came  or  bow  it 

got  there. 

From  the  weat  end  of  the  largeat  of  MeCliDtoek'a  FolyBia 
Istanda  I  could  eee  the  aledges  to  the  northwest  traveling  along 
ateadily  and  leaving  me  farther  and  farther  behind,  for  I  spent 

a  great  dcnl  of  time  in  taking  cross  bearings  not  only  of  the  islands 
laid  down  by  MrClintock  to  verify  their  position,  but  also  of 
several  islands  or  reefs  which  he  had  not  seen.  Apparently  we 
were  more  furtuuuLc  ihau  he  had  been  in  tlie  conditions  of  visibil- 
ity ;  indeed  thia  waa  one  of  the  best  daya  we  bad  in  the  viemifty 
of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  Although  the  sky  was  mainly  clouded 
one  could  see  a  considerable  distance,  and  sufficient  light  came  from 
one  quarter  of  the  sky  so  that  shadowa  moo^  were  oast  to  make 

even  white  objects  visible, 

I  traveled  about  fifteen  miles  a  trifle  east  of  north  from  Cape 
McClintock  when  I  saw  tlie  men  making  camp  about  live  miles 
north.  Th^  had  been  compelled  to  turn  slightly  to  the  eaatwaid 
because  of  the  trend  of  the  shore  floe,  which  waa  reflected  m  the 
sky  as  a  dark  streak  and  which  ahowod  its  presence  not  far  away 
by  the  roughness  of  the  ice. 

It  becomes  second  nature  after  long  years  of  hunting  in  the 
North  to  spend  much  time  in  examining  from  any  available  emi- 
nence every  part  of  the  landscape.  X  was  on  the  top  of  a  hum> 
nuick  twenty  or  thirty  feet  bl|^  and  had  already  taken  bearmgs 
of  every  landmark  in  sight  Prince  Patrick  Island  to  the  south  had 
disappeared,  either  because  it  was  low  or  because  the  conditions 
of  visibility  were  not  so  good  in  that  direction.  But  I  could  still  see 
the  islands  just  northwest  of  Cape  McClintock  from  which  we  had 
started  that  morning.  I  next  turned  the  glasses  to  the  west,  exam- 
ining the  region  of  the  shore  floe  for  possible  seals.  Polar  bears 
I  waa  not  escpecting,  lor  we  bad  not  seen  the  tracks  of  a  single  one 
since  landing  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  and 
seala  were  not  likely  to  be  out  at  this  time  of  night — about  two  in 
the  morning  of  June  ISth.  Seals  may  lie  on  the  ice  twelve  or 
fifteen  or  even  twenty  hours  but  they  will  usually  go  down  for  a 
feed  .^^oniewhere  around  midnight.  That  they  go  down  in  search 
of  food  after  their  long  basking  periods  is  reasonable  on  the  face 
of  it.  We  have  direct  evidence  also.  When  a  seal  is  killed  in  the 
early  morning  after  he  has  just  come  up  on  the  ice  we  usually 
find  in  his  stomach  undigested  and  partly  digested  shrimps  and 
other  Crustacea. 

I  did  not  see  any  seals,  and  X  had  already  been  examining  the 
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horizon  to  the  eastward  in  connection  with  taking  the  bearings 
of  the  scattered  reefs  and  islands.  I  next  turned  to  the  north 
wbrn  undieoovflfed  la&d  feemMl  nooBt  likely  to  lie.  Nothing  could 
be  aeeD  on  the  horifon,  but  our  camp  was  in  the  line  of  viaion  and 
I  noted  what  was  going  on. 

The  tent  was  up — we  had  long  ?inrc  ceased  using  snowhouses 
on  account  of  the  mild  weather — and  the  dogs  had  been  tied. 
Thomsen  was  feeding  tliem.  Ole  was  not  in  sight  and  must  he  in 
the  tent  cookmg.  This  meant  that  he  had  decided  to  use  up  our 
last  kerosene.  One  evening  many  weeks  before  we  had  discovered 
only  a  remaining  quart  or  so  of  kerosene  and  it  had  been  decided 
to  save  this  for  an  emergency  when  bad  weather  made  it  more  com- 
fortable to  cook  within  doors.  Kerosene  has  the  great  advantage 
over  seal  oil  that  when  one  has  the  ordinary  commercial  stove  it 
produces  no  smoke,  while  tlie  highest  art  is  required  to  burn  seal 
oil  without  smoke.  But  a  day  or  two  ago  somebody  had  noticed 
that  half  the  cherished  kerosene  had  been  spilled^  as  the  container 
was  not  quite  tight  at  the  top.  This  meant  not  only  loss  of  fuel 
but  worse,  for  any  oil  that  was  spilling  was  getting  into  our  cloth- 
ing and  into  other  thhigs  we  were  hauling.  Trying  to  save  it  was 
less  a  convenience  than  a  nuisance. 

Presently  I  moved  the  glasses  one  field  to  the  west  and  noted 
that  Storkerson  was  climbing  an  ice  hummock.  Evidently  I  could 
borrow  his  eyes  by  watching  him,  for  he  had  the  advantage  of  me 
by  five  miles  of  northing  and  would  be  able  to  see  things  that  lay 
below  my  horizon.  If  there  were  anything  of  note  I  should  be 
able  to  tell  it  from  his  actions.  It  is  easy  to  say  now  and  I  can 
almost  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  a  premonition  of  wliat  he 
was  going  to  see.  Still  I  know  tliat  sue!)  was  not  really  the  case. 
I  had  often  before  watched  my  companions  from  a  distance  as  I 
was  doing  now  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  were  seeing. 

BUnktfson  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  hummock,  took  his  glasses 
from  their  case  and  spent  several  minutes  in  wiping  every  lens  of 
them  with  our  unfailing  piece  of  clean  flannel,  then  raised  bis  elbows 
on  his  knees  in  the  ordinary  way  and  turned  hb  glasses  to  thv  north. 
Evidently  he  saw  nothing  in  the  first  held  nor  in  the  second  or 
third,  for  during  the  next  four  or  five  minutes  he  moved  the  glasses 
farther  and  farther  east  until  he  was  facing  northeast.  Instead 
of  wamining  this  field  as  he  had  done  the  others  he  swung  the 
glasses  slowly  Into  east  and  then  into  southeast*  following  some- 
thing that  was  wry  plahl  and  needed  no  careful  scrutiny.  With 
the  glasses  still  at  his  ^yes  he  then  made  a  movement  which  I  in- 
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terpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  shouting,  and  when  I  turned  my 
glasses  <a  the  camp  Ole  was  scrambling  out  of  the  tent  and  Thom- 
aen  had  stopped  his  dog  feeding  and  was  looking  at  Storkeraon. 

A  moment  later  both  of  them  started  towards  him  on  the  run. 

This  could  mean  only  one  thing — a  new  land  a  great  deal  larger 
than  any  of  the  scattered  islandf  wo  had  been  seeing  all  day.  I 
stood  up  on  my  hummork  and  looked  carefully  from  northeast  to 
east  but  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  level  horizon.  The  greater 
height  of  Storkcrson's  hummock  and  the  five-mile  advantage  in 
position  accounted  for  the  difference. 

Now  I  started  for  the  camp — that  I  did  not  run  was  a  matter 
of  deliberate  intent.  That  a  big  new  land  could  actually  have  been 
found  peemed  too  good  to  be  true.  The  behavior  nf  Storkerson 
and  the  others  was  open  to  no  other  logical  interpretation,  but  I 
decided  to  pretend  to  be  illogical  for  the  moment,  attempting  to 
guard  agamst  a  possible  reaction. 

But  Storkerson  came  to  meet  me  along  the  sled  trail,  which  he 
never  would  have  done  under  ordinary  cireumstancee,  while  Thom- 
sen  and  Ole  had  opened  up  the  sled  loads  which  had  already  been 
covered  and  lashed  for  tlie  night.  This  I  understood  also,  for  they 
were  Norwegians  and  Norwegians  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world  for  eelebrating  ever>''  conceivable  ha{ipcning  by  some  sort 
of  feast.  E\  idently  they  were  hunting  for  something  special  to 
eat  and  I  knew  what  it  would  be.  There  was  a  big  packing  box 
which  had  fonnerly  contained  biscuits  but  in  which  we  bad  for  a 
long  time  been  carrying  something  else.  There  were  a  few  biscuit 
crumbs  in  the  comers  and  so  it  had  to  be  emptied  of  the  goods 
packed  in  it  and  these  enimb?  scraped  together.  The  saving  of  the 
crumbs  had  been  accidental  but  we  had  sav(>(l  deliberately  a  little 
malted  milk  on  the  theory  that  somebody  might  get  sick,  though 
it  is  ahnost  inconenvable  in  such  work,  done  und^  such  disease- 
forbidding  conditions,  that  any  one  in  normal  health  should  lose 
it.  I  always  feel  hoarding  food  as  a  mental  strain,  and  for 
that  reason  I  was  delighted  when  I  found  that  Ole  had  the  milk 
boiling. 

We  first  went  up  on  the  hummock,  all  of  us,  and  took  turns  in 
looking  at  the  new  land.  It  lay  indubitable  along  the  horizon  from 
northeast  to  east  by  north,  but  no  straining  of  the  eye  could  reveal 
any  land  farther  north  or  farther  south.  After  careful  compass 

bearings  and  a  sketch  of  the  sky  line,  we  went  into  the  tent  and 

celebrated  with  a  sort  of  stew  or  soup  made  of  the  malted  milk  and 
the  crumbs.  1  don't  think  any  of  us  considered  this  a  better  meal 
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than  seal  meat,  but  it  was  different.  We  had  therefore  some  of  the 
peychological  elements  of  a  celebration. 

We  slept  less  thao  usual  because  of  the  excitement,  and  at  five 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  18th  started  towards  the  land.  After 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  a  seal  hole  appeared  which  gave  opportunity 
for  sounding.  The  depth  was  69  fathoms  and  there  was  a  strong 
current  ninninp  a  little  west  of  north.  There  must  be  a  fairly 
deep  strait  between  our  new  land  and  Prince  Patrick  Island,  for 
otherwise  the  current  could  scarcely  have  had  such  force.  This 
is  our  only  evidence  for  thinking  that  the  strait  may  be  deep ;  apart 
from  that  we  would  suppose  it  to  be  shallow,  for  oertamly  it  is 
studded  with  islands  and  reefs. 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  ENE  from  camp  we  came  to  one  of  the 
gravel  islands  that  form  a  sort  of  chain  from  Prince  Patrick  Island 
to  our  new  land.  Their  position  may  be  more  accurately  indicated 
by  saying  that  a  line  drawn  through  them  would  be  tangent  to  the 
west  sides  both  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  and  the  new  land. 

It  is  about  five  nules  from  this  particular  islet  to  the  m^nland. 
The  sleds  landed  about  straight  east  of  it,  but  I  walked  more  to 
the  north,  for  in  that  direction  was  the  hi^est  visible  hill.  I  had 
great  hopes  of  what  I  might  see  from  the  top  of  this  hill,  but  by 
the  time  I  got  there  the  regular  half  fog  had  descended  again.  I 
could  see  little  black  dots  and  horizontal  black  lines  which  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  floating  in  the  sky  but  which  I  knew  to 
be  the  tops  of  hills  from  which  the  sun  had  removed  the  snow. 
Under  such  conditions  not  much  that  is  profitable  can  be  learned, 
and  the  only  significant  thing  was  the  trend  of  the  water  sky,  which 
was  running  a  little  west  of  north  to  a  distance  which  I  estimated 
by  the  elevation  of  the  black  reflection  in  the  sky  at  about  fifteen 
miles.  To  be  able  to  see  so  little  on  the  first  day  was  disappoint- 
ing but  we  hoped  for  better  things  to-morrow. 

The  hope  was  disappointed,  for  the  morrow  came  cloudy  and 
obscure.  We  should  have  liked  to  remain  in  camp  here  long 
enou^  for  the  sun  to  come  out  so  that  we  might  locate  exactly 
both  in  latitude  and  longitude  the  spot  of  our  landing.  But  summer 
was  advancing  so  rapidly  and  the  need  of  returning  to  the  base 
at  Kellett  had  become  so  pressing  that  we  did  not  dare  to  wait. 
There  was  also  the  palliating  cinniTiistanco  that  wo  had  been 
able  to  secure  good  observations  at  our  island  base  near  Cape  Mc- 
Clintock,  and  that  on  the  march  north  on  the  17th  and  again  to 
the  new  land  on  the  18th  we  had  been  able  to  take  many  c3mpasB 
observations,  both  direct  and  cross  bearings,  so  that  we  thougbt  our 
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estimates  would  not  bo  out  as  to  either  latitude  or  longitude  by 
more  than  two  miles  at  the  most. 

We  got  up  early  in  the  nuanuiig  of  the  19tb— ordinarily  we  were 
lleeping  dasrtimea  and  traveling  at  night — and  were  able  to  secure 
an  indifferent  time  eighty  for  the  sun  was  faintly  visible  through 
rloudp.  But  lit  noon  wc  got  no  latitude  sipht  nnd  in  the  afternoon 
no  confirmatory  time  sight.    We  could  not  wait  longer. 

Before  lojiving  wc  heaped  up  gravel  into  a  mound  three  or  four 
ieet  liigh  and  placed  m  it  the  following  record: 

"June  iO,  2  A.  JIf. 

"This  land  wn«  first  soen.  <»o  far  as  T  know,  by  Storker  Storkerson 
of  the  Canadiau  Arctic  Expedition,  June  18,  1915,  at  2  A.  M.  from  a 
point  on  the  ice  distant  from  the  cairn  where  this  record  is  left  about 
fourteen  miles  due  west  (true).  From  an  ice  cake  about  40  ft.  high, 
land  was  sern  extending  from  E  x  N  to  NE  x  E.  The  first  man  to  land 
here  was  Olc  Andreasen  nf  tho  pnme  Expedition  at  1 :50  A.  M.  June  19th. 

"By  authority  especially  vested  in  me  for  that  purpose,  I  have  to-day 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Empire  and  hate  taken  possession  of  the  land 
in  the  name  of  His  Uajesty  King  George  V  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion 
of  Oanada* 

"Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 

"Commander, 
"Oanadian  Arctic  Expedition, 

''Witaesees:  Storker  Stoikeison,  Ole  Andreasso,  Karl  Thcnasen." 

"Party,  dogs  (13)  and  equipment,  all  well.  Shall  proceed  eastward 
along  this  coast  some  distance,  should  it  prove  extensive,  and  then  south 
across  or  around  Melville  Island  to  the  Expedition  headquarters  near 
CatM  KeUett»  Banks  Ishmd. 

y.  Btefansson.*' 
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■CTLOMWO  THB  MIW  tiAND 

XX  THERE  we  landed  first  the  coast  line  is  made  up  generally 
\/\/  of  rounded  gravel  banks,  few  of  them  more  than  ten  or 
V  w    fifteen  feet  high,  and  on  my  walk  inland  the  first  day  I 
eathnaied  that  the  rise  of  land  even  in  the  direetion  of  the  most 

eoDspicuous  hill  was  not  more  than  fifty  feet  to  the  mile. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  year  we  should  undoubtedly  have  trav- 
eled north  along  the  west  coast  of  our  land,  but  the  need  of  return- 
ing to  our  base  decided  us  upon  a  course  in  the  other  direction. 
After  waiting'  vainly  througii  the  whole  day  of  June  19th  for  the 
sun  to  peep  out  and  give  a  chance  for  uu  ubtiervation,  we  took  a 
littie  nap  in  the  evening  and  at  three  in  the  morning  started  south- 
eastward  following  the  coast.  At  first  it  was  cloudy  with  the  con- 
ditions of  visibility  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  worst  we  were  used 
to.  About  all  we  learned  concerning  the  land  at  first  was  that  the 
coast  gets  ^'ra(lually  u  little  hipher,  but  as  the  day  advanced  we 
began  to  .^ee  both  the  coast  line  ahead  and  some  islands  to  the 
southwest,  notably  the  one  which  we  have  identified  as  Ireland's 
E^ye  and  which  we  judge  to  be  about  ton  miles  from  the  coast. 
About  northeast  of  Ireland's  Eye  the  weather  cleared  enough  for 
us  to  make  sure  of  being  in  the  mouth  of  a  bay.  It  was  still  hazy 
inland  so  that  we  were  not  equally  sure  of  our  supposition  that  this 
bay  is  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

What  interested  us  most  about  the  land  were  the  various  signs 
of  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  We  saw  no  driftwood,  possibly 
because  the  beach  was  heavily  covered  with  snow.  Nevertheless 
from  our  general  knowledge  of  this  vicinity  we  are  prepared  to 
bdieve  that  there  is  very  little.  On  the  land  was  grass  in  some 
plaees  and  lichens  and  mosses  were  in  others,  but  what  was  more 
convincing  in  thi?  roppoct  was  the  great  number  r>f  caribou  tracks 
preserved  in  the  mud  from  tiie  previous  summer.  We  all  agreed 
that  in  no  part  of  Banks  Island  had  we  ever  seen  caribou  tracks 
so  numerous.  From  the  fact  llmt  no  horns  were  found  we  deduced 
that  the  bulls  are  not  here  in  January  nor  the  cows  in-May,  those 
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being  the  shedding  periods  for  adults  of  the  two  sexes,  hata, 
however,  in  other  parts  of  this  land  wc  found  caribou  horns,  so  we 
know  it  was  mere  accident  that  none  were  noted  tlie  first  summer. 
Caribou,  then,  are  in  these  islands  at  all  seasons.  The  caribou 
traces  seen  that  first  day  were  mainly  from  the  months  of  June 
and  July  of  the  previous  year,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  sise  of  the 
footprints  of  the  newborn  caribou.  There  were  no  large  footprints. 
From  this  we  inferred  that  the  coimtry  is  generally  rocky,  for  hoofB 
are  large  when  caribou  feed  in  swampy  territory  and  are  worn  down 
smaller  the  rougher  and  stonier  their  pasture. 

In  walking  about  we  noticed  a  lemming  running  over  the 
ground.  One  of  our  dogs  named  Hans  was  known  for  the  gingerly 
way  in  which  he  killed  lemmings.  Indeed  whenever  he  killed  small 
animals  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  skin  and  to 
leave  it  in  good  condition  for  the  zoologist.  We  had  just  turned 
Hans  loose  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  lemming  when  an  ivory  gull 
appeared  suddenly  from  nowhere  and  stooped  towards  it.  Fearful 
of  losing  the  lemming,  we  all  shouted  and  ran  towards  the  gull. 
Our  action  may  have  been  the  cause  or  it  may  be  their  regular 
habit,  but  this  gull  gave  the  lemming  one  pedc  in  passmg,  leaiing 
it  paralyzed  though  not  dead,  and  then  flew  away  as  if  she  had  no 
concern  either  with  the  lemming  or  with  us.  Foxes  have  a  habit 
of  killing  lemmings  and  lem  ing  them  behind  if  they  don't  happen 
to  be  hungry  and  it  is  possible  that  gulls  have  a  similar  habit.  We 
later  found  on  examining  the  nests  of  the  ivory  gulls,  not  only  those 
occupied  at  the  time  but  also  remnants  of  the  nests  of  other  years, 
that  they  feed  on  lenunings;  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  in  these  lati> 
tudes  in  the  early  spring  the  lenmiing  is  their  only  food. 

During  the  entire  time  we  spent  on  the  new  land  caribou  traces 
continued  to  appear  more  numerous  than  on  Banks  Island.  The 
only  animals  seen,  however,  were  two  bulls  and  these  were  ob- 
served only  through  the  glasses  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  We  were  picking  up  seals  right  in  our  road  and  did  not 
care  to  bother  to  go  after  caribou  far  inland  and  out  of  the  way. 
No  traces  of  cattle  were  on  the  mainland  although  we  later  found 
one  ancient  and  decayed  skull  on  the  island  to  the  south  which  we 
have  named  Eight  Bears  Island.  Lemming  signs  were  in  most 
places  numerous  and  the  cxgorgitations  of  owls  indicated  tluit  at 
certain  seasons  they  arc  there  to  feed  on  the  lemmings.  On  June 
19th  a  jaeger  gull  appeared  and  on  June  21st  four  more.  Besides 
ivory  gulls  there  were  others  of  a  larger  variety,  perhaps  the  Barrow 
gull,  and  there  were  a  good  many  snow  buntings  and  longspurs. 
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We  saw  no  ptarmigan  although  two  years  later  one  flock  was  ob- 
served in  the  same  island.  And  we  saw  no  Hutching  geese  but 
fouiid  their  feaihen  here  and  there,  and  later  obeervationa  showed 
that  th^  nest  both  here  and  farther  north.  Of  eeals  we  saw  about 
a  dozen  per  day.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  seen  only  through 
the  field  glasses  and  a  party  traveling  along  the  coast  might  easily 
fail  to  see  any  for  several  days  at  a  time  if  no  pains  were  taken 
to  look  for  them. 

We  saw  no  hares  nor  do  I  remember  seeing  any  traces  of  them 
later.  Foxes  did  not  appear  to  be  numerous  as  compared,  for  in- 
stance, with  Banks  Island.  Polar  bears  while  not  absent  are  evi- 
dently exceedingly  rare.  On  all  our  visits  to  this  neighborhood  in 
sueeeeding  years  we  never  saw  a  bear,  but  in  1916  we  found  in  the 
froien  mud  near  the  west  coast  the  tracks  of  a  bear  that  had  been 
there  the  previous  summer.  Only  two  wolves  were  actually  seen 
on  this  first  visit  but  their  traces  were  numerous,  as  bad  to  be 
the  case  where  caribou  were  so  plentiful. 

There  has  been  much  talk  abont  the  wisdom  of  foxes.  In 
ancient  fables  and  modem  nature-faking  alike  they  are  invariably 
wise.  Possibly  the  southern  fox  is  by  nature  more  intelligent  than 
his  arctic  cousin  or  it  may  be  that  experience  has  taught  him  more 
through  a  dangerous  environment.  But  the  verdict  must  be 
that  in  the  North  foxes  are  stupid,  or  trustful  if  you  prefer  that 
point  of  view.  A  fox  that  sees  you  is  very  likely  to  come  up  to 
eiamine  you  more  closc^.  If  he  finds  your  trail  he  may  follow 
it  tOl  he  catches  up  and  if  he  is  a  young  fox  he  may  run  ahead  and 
in  circles  around  you  for  miles,  barking  like  a  toy  dog  at  a  pedea- 
trian.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  be  so  foolish  for  they  are 
continually  when  on  land  in  danger  from  the  wolves  that  snap 
them  up  as  an  appetizer  before  breakfast. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  wolves  would  not  be  afraid  of 
any  living  thing  they  find,  for  in  reality  their  only  danger  arises 
from  failure  to  find  soniethuig.  They  can  run  faster  ihtm  sU 
animals  that  are  more  powerful,  and  they  are  more  powerful  than 
any  animal  that  can  run  faster.  This  would  make  it  probable  that 
a  wolf  would  come  running  up  frankly  to  any  animal  he  sees,  for 
he  has  a  right  to  conclude  that  if  the  animal  is  dangerous  he  will 
be  able  to  avoid  it  easily.  My  experience  with  the  northern  wolf 
is  that  this  is  Just  what  ho  does  not  da 

The  first  day  of  our  travel  along  the  new  land  I  was  walking 
across  the  foot  of  a  bay,  while  the  sledges  several  miles  outside 
wero  following  a  course  touching  only  the  capes  and  points  of  the 
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coast.  I  saw  a  wolf  at  about  half  a  mile  a&d  he  apparently  saw 
tD»  at  the  same  diftance,  for  I  #aB  blaek  and  moving  agaittit  the 
hUtelde  that  was  already  speckled  with  the  blaek  patemse  of  the 

epring  thaw.  After  watching  tne  a  while  he  came  towards  me  at 

a  sedate  lope  until  about  three  hundred  yards  away.  Then  he 
noted  something  peculiar  in  my  actions,  which  of  itself  ehows  a 
high  grade  of  intelligence,  for  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  only 
dark  animals  he  had  ever  seen  were  either  ovibos  or  caribou.  The 
iionuef  he  vegards  with  respect  and  dew  attempts  to  ttttadc,  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  is  afraid  of  them,  for  while  they  are 
powttful  and  have  a  good  defense  against  wolves  they  are  too 
chimsy  to  br  dnnpcroiis  on  the  offensive.  Cfiribou,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  his  regular  food,  and  m  the  northern  islands  at  every 
season  except  summer  mu?t  hirnish  more  t)mn  99  por  cent,  of  it. 

When  the  wolf  stopped  1  stopped  also.  After  he  had  watched 
me  for  a  minute  he  oommenosd  to  eircle  to  my  wind.  As  soon 
as  he  was  sufficiently  to  leeward  he  stopped  to  etiiff  what  must  have 
been  to  him  a  strange  scent.  Just  as  soon  as  he  had  his  mind  made 
up  that  it  was  strange  he  went  off  at  a  lope.  And  it  peemed  to  me 
as  I  watched  him  that  he  w;is  using  a  good  deal  of  will  power  to 
keep  himself  at  a  fairly  dignified  gait. 

In  places  equally  distant  from  human  beings  I  have  often  since 
met  wolves  singly  or  in  pairs  and  have  found  them  equally  cautious. 
Sometimes  they  are  in  bands  of  ei^l  or  ten,  presumably  the  par* 
ents  and  the  family  of  grown-up  pups,  and  on  such  Occasions  they 
may  come  a  little  closer  but  seldom  within  150  yards,  if  in  the 
open.  In  the  woods,  as  for  instance  near  Bear  Lake,  they  will 
approach  closer,  especially  the  family  groups  if  the  pups  are  well 
grown. 

At  noon  on  Jmie  20th  we  fomid  ottneWes  on  the  west  ooast  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  bay  fifteen  miles  or  more  across  and  ob- 
viously a  great  deal  deeper  than  that,  for  no  land  could  be  seen 
towards  the  bottom  of  it.  The  weather  had  cleared  and  visibility 
was  excellent.  We  would  have  liked  to  continue  traveling  but  the 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  lose  and  we  stopped  to  get  a  very  good 
determination  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

From  this  observation  eamp  I  walked  a  short  distance  inland, 
both  to  get  some  idea  of  the  elevation  and  to  secure  a  view,  especially 
for  islands  to  the  south.  Measured  by  the  aneroid,  the  land  rose  to 
76  feet  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach  and  to  175  feet  four  hun- 
dred yards  inland.  A  mile  or  two  inland  it  was  probably  500  to 
800  feet  high,  in  places  rolling  grassy  prairie,  but  in  other  places 
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there  was  but  little  vegetation  on  a  surface  of  limeatoDe  that  bad 
been  split  into  fragments  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  . 

From  the  175-foot  elevation  I  was  able  to  see  Prince  Patrick 
Islaiid  plamly  to  tbe  aouthwM^  but  there  wae  fog  hanging  lower 
on  the  iee  ao  that  intervening  iaiands  oould  not  be  made  out.  To 
the  south  I  could  aee  two  islands  and  made  the  correct  judgment 
that  one  of  them  would  be  Fitzwilliam  Owen  Island  of  McClintock 
and  that  the  other  a  little  to  the  east  was  new,  later  named  Eight 
Bears  Island.  Across  an  apparent  bay  in  the  coast  we  were  fol- 
lowing I  could  see  the  land  continue  its  trend  to  the  southeast. 

Thie  next  day  we  eroeeed  tbe  '*bay"  (whieh  later  proved  a  strait) 
and  found  it  to  be  about  eizteen  miles  wide  in  a  direet  line  BE  from 
our  camp  of  June  90th  to  the  one  of  June  21it.  On  the  way  aeran 
I  had  an  experience  which  illustrates  how  easily  one  may  be  de- 
oeived  into  misidentifying  even  things  seen  in  fairly  clear  weather. 

Baron  Nordenskiold  tells  of  mistaking  a  walrus  for  an  island 
and  identifying  the  white  tuaks  with  two  extensive  glaciers  coming 
down  between  mountain  ranges  to  the  eoast  Hanbiuy  tells  of  mis- 
takltag  a  mouse  for  a  polar  oX|  and  Qodfred  Hansen  deeoribes  how 
his  dogs  ran  up  to  ..nd  killed  a  polar  bear  whieh  turned  out  to  be 
a  fox.  Similarly,  I  had  myself  on  a  previous  evpeditioD  nistahen 

a  marmot  {citcUua  parrin)  for  a  grizzly  bear. 

From  what  I  had  already  seen  my  mind  was  made  up  that  this 
was  an  extensive  land,  and  was  thinking  about  how  large  it  might 
be  as  I  was  walking  across  the  bay,  following  a  course  somewhat 
more  northerly  than  that  of  the  sledges.  I  had  almost  reaehed  the 
beach  on  the  east  side  and  was  just  rounding  a  point  when  I  looked 
to  the  north  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  next  low  point  the 
top  of  n  pressure  ridge  of  Foa  ice.  Then  the  land  wa?  not  po  very 
large,  or  at  any  rate  there  was  a  deep  fjord  runnmg  mto  it  from 
the  opposite  side,  for  here  I  was  looking  across  a  low  neck  of 
land  at  the  sea  ice  on  the  other  side.  This  was  a  discovery  not 
very  pleasing,  for  although  the  eoientific  attitude  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  truth  whatever  it  is,  still  I  knew  very  well  the  achieve- 
ment of  finding  the  absence  of  land  is  not  popularly  valued  as 
highly  as  demonstrating  the  presence  of  it.  and  the  bigger  the  land 
the  greater  the  fame  attached  to  the  discovery.  I  was  a  bit  dis- 
consolate wlien  I  turned  to  tlie  left,  dcridiii^r  that  I  would  actually 
Gross  tlic  neck  of  land  and  measure  m  paces  the  disitancc  from  sea 
iee  to  sea  ice. 

But  when  I  eame  to  the  top  of  the  low  ridge  which  had  ap- 
peaied  to  eeparate  me  from  the  prsasore  iee,  I  found  a  shallow 
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depression  beyond  and  then  another  ridge,  with  my  ice  still  behind 
that  one.  So  the  width  of  tiio  neek  of  land  was  not  a  few  yards 
but  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  a  mile.  But  when  I  came  to  the  top 

of  the  second  ridge  the  ice  was  behind  a  third  one,  and  it  was  only 
when  I  ^ot  to  the  top  of  that  and  had  walked  a  mile  or  two  that  I 
realized  that  what  I  was  looking  at  was  not  pressure  ice  nt  all  but 
the  top  of  a  mountain  peak.  It  might  be  supposed  that  I  who  had 
seen  thousands  of  pressure  ridges  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  dur- 
ing many  years  would  not  be  so  deceived,  especially  against  the 
ttiad  of  my  desires. 

When  I  realized  that  here  was  a  mountain  peak  I  turned  to 
climb  the  nearest  high  hill  and  from  an  elevation  of  time  isir  four 
hundred  feet  made  sure  of  all  my  ?nrroundings.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  south  the  men  were  already  pitching  camp.  It  was  a 
little  after  midnight.  The  sky  was  clear  and  visibility  promised 
to  be  excellent.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, seising  this  rare  opportunity  to  leara  moeh  about  our  su^ 
roundinge  in  a  little  while. 

It  was  now  the  21st  of  June,  "the  longest  day  of  the  year"  in 
places  where  nights  are  dark,  and  it  promised  to  be  the  first  really 
warm  day  of  our  experience.  But  as  I  proceeded  overland  I  could 
see  that  there  must  have  been  several  warm  days  here,  for  little 
lakes  of  water  m  the  low  places  and  some  of  the  smaller  creeks  were 
beghming  to  run.  The  walking  could  scarcely  have  been  worse. 
Where  ii»  ground  was  bare  the  sticky  clay  stuck  to  n^  feet  till 
thor  weighed  each  ten  or  fifteen  additional  pounds.  Where  the 
snow  remained  it  wris  so  soft  thnt  nt  Qycry  step  I  sank  deep  and 
occasionally  up  lo  tiie  hips.  In  a  few  places  walking  was  actually 
dangerous,  for  where  there  is  a  deep  snowbank  running  from  a 
hill  out  into  a  lake  it  is  possible  to  sink  in  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of 
slush  as  one  might  in  quicksand.  I  was  naturally  on  my  guard, 
for  the  condition  was  not  new  to  me,  but  in  several  cases  I  had  to 
cross  ravines  on  top  of  snow  where  a  brook  was  running  through 
a  tunnel  underneath.  Eveiy  one  of  such  crossings  had  a  dagger 
which  I  realized  fully. 

When  1  recognized  my  pressure  ridge  for  a  mountain  I  had  es- 
timated it  to  be  six  or  eight  miles  away,  but  I  walked  six  miles 
and  another  six  and  still  the  peak  was  far  ahead.  Eventually 
after  twenty  miles  of  walking  I  got  to  the  top  of  it  But  not  quite 
soon  enough.  The  wind  was  beginning  to  blow  from  the  north- 
west and  had  already  rolled  a  cloud  of  fog  in  from  the  sea  that  hid 
eversrtbing  lying  between  the  north  and  northwest.  There  was  not 
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much  use  looking  to  west  or  southwest,  for  that  w  i?  the  district 
from  which  we  had  come.  To  the  south  I  had  alr€ud>  had  a  good 
look  from  the  obaervation  spot,  so  that  the  new  and  fruitful  fields 
lay  to  the  northeast  and  east.  In  those  directiom?  I  saw  high  hills 
or  low  mountains  rising  one  behind  the  other  until  the  farthest 
ones  were  blue  in  the  distance.  I  estimated  that  these  were  at  least 
fifty  miles  away  from  my  mountain  to  which  1  gave  the  name  of 
Leffingwell  Crags  after  Ernest  de  Koven  LefOmgwell  now  of  Pas- 
adena, California,  one  of  the  jdnt  commanders  of  the  first  polar 
ejqiedition  of  which  I  was  a  member— The  Leffingwell-MikkeLsen 
^qiedition  of  1906-7. 

To  the  south  I  could  see  camp  from  the  top  of  the  crag  although 
it  was  so  far  away  that  I  could  not  have  identified  it  apart  from 
my  knowledge  of  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  tent,  sledges  and  every- 
thing together  were  visible  through  my  powerful  binoculars  as  a 
mere  daric  speck.  I  was  able,  however,  to  get  an  exact  compass 
bearing  so  as  to  make  a  direct  course.  Towards  mommg  it  had 
frozen  a  little  and  I  found  the  walking  less  bad,  and  the  land  was 
also  more  level.  It  was  ten  minutes  before  noon  when  I  started 
for  home  and  I  arrived  there  after  seven  hours  and  thirty-&ve 
minutes  more  of  steady  walking. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  camp  X  saw  the  men  beginning  to  hitch  up 
a  dog  team  attached  to  a  lii^t  sled.  I  knew  this  meant  that  they 
had  been  beginning  to  worry  about  me  and  had  decided  to  go  out 
for  a  search.  They  had  first  waited  supper  a  long  time,  then  they 
had  gone  to  bed  and  slept  ten  hours,  after  which  they  had  had 
breakfa>t  and  wailed  around  an  liour  or  two  and  ^aliy  made  up 
their  minds  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

One  might  think  that  my  compuuiuus  would  have  had  enough 
experience  by  now  not  to  worry  over  my  absence  for  twenty  hours 
in  good  weather.  This  was  one  bit  of  hunter's  wisdom  which 
they  had  so  far  refused  to  absorb,  although  all  of  them  learned  it 
later.  During  my  second  year  with  the  Eskimos  I  had  been  with 
a  deer-hunt ini^  group  in  northern  Alaska  who  still  kept  the  ancient 
custom  of  beginning  the  hunt  withont  breakfast.  It  was  etiquette 
there  that  the  iiunt^rs  would  get  up  stealthily  while  everyone  else 
in  the  house  was  asleq)  and  start  for  the  hunt  without  touching  food. 
It  was  considered  effeminate  to  do  otherwise.  On  a  theory  which  I 
have  found  to  work  invariably,  I  decided  that  if  this  custom  was 
all  right  for  them  it  would  be  all  right  for  me,  and  I  found  that  it 
took  but  a  few  days  of  practice  until  I  could  quite  as  easily  as 
they  make  a  ten  or  fifteen-hour  hunt  without  breakfast  and  come 
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home  at  the  end  with  nothing  move  than  ft  good  ftfP^t«.  U  was 
part  of  the  same  etiquette  to  eat  twice  in  the  cvenitig.  The  women 
were  supposed  to  tmve  a  sort  of  intuition  by  which  they  knew  how 
to  have  a  meal  ready  when  the  hunters  came  home  and  nearly 
always  we  got  our  food  witiiin  the  first  half  hour.  Three  or  four 
hours  later  we  would  have  a  second  meal  before  going  to  bed. 
I  do  not  know,  or  rather  I  do  IcnoWi  What  the  orthodox  hygieniste 
would  say  about  such  things,  but  I  have  found  the  practice  to 
Work  well,  and  after  all  that  is  the  test. 

In  my  diary  I  read  as  follows:  "On  arrival  at  camp  I  found 
the  men  had  been  about  to  start  for  a  search  expedition  when  they 
saw  me  coming.  They  had  had  supper  and  ten  hours'  sleep  and 
breakfast.  Apparently  they  think  a  man  will  oollapee  from  hun- 
ger after  he  has  been  eix  houre  withdttt  a  enaek.  I  cant  get  them 
out  of  the  idea  that  a  meal  every  five  or  eilt  hours  is  neoeeeary.  I 
find  twenty  hours  no  hardflhip  so  long  ae  my  mind  is  on  my  job, 
although  when  in  camp  I  feel  like  eating  every  three  or  four  houfi." 

WfeS  START  BOUTH 

The  walk  overland  with  sticky  mud  on  my  feet  and  a  ripple  of 
brooks  hi  my  ears  had  convinced  me  that  we  had  better  hurry 
south.  The  special  pohit  of  danger  was  that  if  we  were  too  late 

we  might  be  unable  to  cross  McClure  Strait  from  Melville  Island 
to  Banks  Tf'lnnd.  It  wns  also  possible  that  whaling  ships  might 
come  to  Kellett  in  early  August  and  we  wanted  to  be  at  iiome  to 
make  certain  purchases  and  possibly  engage  a  few  men  to  help 
us.  We  also  expected  Wilkins  with  the  North  Star  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  I  wanted  to  be  there  to  meet  him  so  he  would  not  be 
compelled  to  wait,  for  it  was  my  intention  to  board  the  Star  with 
two  dog  teams  and  three  or  four  of  the  men  best  adapted  to 
sledge  tr:ive]  and  proceed  as  far  north  r\s  possible.  Arcordincly,  I 
asked  Storkr  rson  and  Thomsen  to  take  tlic  sled  which  they  had  been 
hiti  !iiii}2;  uj)  to  search  for  me  ami  proiiH'd  with  it  eapfward  to  spy 
out  the  land,  having  in  mind  that  they  had  to  be  back  in  time  for 
a  short  sleep  t>efore  we  started  out  in  the  evening  for  home. 

Storkerson  returning  reported  that  he  had  gone  about  fifteen 
miles  east  and  that  from  tlio  top  of  a  hill  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high  he  had  seen  land  twenty  or  thirtv  miles  farther  to  the 
east.  To  the  south  lie  liad  seen  islands  which  we  had  noted  a 
day  or  two  before  and  beyond  them  a  more  distant  and  hirger  land 
which  was  probably  Emerald  Isle.  This  latter  he  had  seen  in  a 
sort  of  mirage. 
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I  had  a  feeling  that  leaving  a  newly-discovered  land  of  unknown 
extent  so  soon  after  finding  it  needed  some  justification,  and  I  made 
the  following  lengthy  and  rather  formal  eQtr>'  in  my  diary: 

"DiriBBBflMa  TO  TDBN  HOMS 

The  seMon  wImh  iitrvcy  voik  omi  bett  b«  done  liert  is  just  begin- 

ning,  there  are  plentgr  of  caribou  on  land  and  seal^  on  the  sea  ice,  so 
food  and  fuel  are  assurtM],  hut  I  hnve  nevfrthcless  decided  to  turn  with 
the  «uu  on  June  22q4  i^ad  follow  her  south  to  Kellett,  The  reasons,  in 
ihtf  offd^  in  whioh  tW  most  obtni^e  thcaaMhree  on  me  now,  ate: 

"I.  If  we  follow  the  ooaatline  farther  east  we  pet  Melville  Island 
between  ui  aitd  home,  and  I  have  become  oonviuccd  that  crossing  it 
would  at  this  season  be  difficult.  For  the  land  is  mapped  rugged  in 
many  plaoee  and  if  il  veve  to  ikrore  like  the  land  near  the  Leffingwell 
Crags,  even  the  ten  miles — if  correct — where  the  chart  shows  Melville 
Island  narrowest  would  be  nearly  half  a  month's  tusk  to  cross,  judging 
from  mjT  preyioua  ejtperience  with  sleds  in  rugged,  mudd^'  and  atony 
land  In  suBuner.  We  ibould  tliexefoi«b  if  we  went  favthert  Iwi^e  to 
double  back  oil  our  trail  wHen  we  finaU^  timed  himie  or  ebie  go  eaat 

around  Melville  Island. 

"II.  If  we  turn  now  we  may  hope  to  reach  Kellett  by  ice  all  the 
way.  Thus  we  oould  probably  be  home  before  July  15,  and  could  on 
the  way  dctsnnine  the  NW  eoast  of  Benin  Island  inBtnunentaUy— il 
weenn  to  be  considerably  out  in  longitude,  and  this  it  is  as  important 
to  correct  as  to  map  new  land.  If  we  delay  much  1  pyond  this  dflt<»  we 
can  l^ope  to  have  the  ice  take  us  no  farther  than  say  ihe  Bay  of  Mercy, 
whence  we  ahonld  have  to  'pack  dogs'  overland,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
per  day  or  so.  This  would  be  an  added  delay  of  two  weeks  perhaps  and 
wemipht  miss  early  ships  tliat  come  to  Banks  Island — if  any  do  come. 

"111.  It  is  necessary  to  start  home  soon  to  be  at  Kellett  to  meet  the 
Korth  Star  if  she  finds  an  early  sewon.  It  Is  mm  more  neoessaiy  now 
than  last  year  (if  that  were  possible)  to  have  a  more  northerly  base^  and 
for  this  the  Star  is  our  only  present  hope. 

"IV.  Starting  home  now  promises  to  land  me  at  Kellett  in  time  to 
make  ent  my  reports  to  the  Ooverament  to  send  should  a  whaler  tonoh 
at  Kellett — an  important  matter,  as  the  plan  I  had  when  I  left  Kellett 
last  February  was  to  pro  mysrlf  for  the  Star  to  CornnatioTi  (lulf  and  I 
left  some  of  the  financial  jmrt  of  my  ropnrt  to  be  complctcHl  then.  On 
deciding  to  send  Wilkins  in  my  stead  I  had  to  leave  these  reports  at 
loose  en^ 

*'V,  If  we  go  home  now  the  trip  should  not  prove  very  diffleult»  and 
the  men  are  pettini;  to  show  the  straiTi  of  the  long  trip.  We  «ro  over 
four  months  out  now.  If  I  work  them  too  hard  now  they  may  rebel  at 
going  next  year,  and  the  trip  west  from  Land's  End  is  still  to  make. 

'^VL  The  trip  west        Land's  End  most  be  made  nest  year,  8iat 
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or  no  8iar.  To  be  prepsTed  for  her  not  coming  we  moat  get  liOBie  to 

dry  meat  for  use  as  dog  feed  on  the  ioe.  In  any  case  she  will  probably 

not  brinpr  us  skins  for  clothinpr  and  we  must  soruro  and  dross  onouph 
caribou  and  seals  for  winter  clothing  and  spring  water  boots  for  next 
year. 

"VII.  Bernard  and  Levi  are  alone  at  home  and  there  is  mueh  woA 

of  many  kinds  to  do,  so  we  are  all  urgently  needed  thera 

"VIII.  My  own  especial  scientific  interests  arc  in  the  archfpology  of 
these  lands  and  I  want  a  week  or  two  to  dig  at  Kcllett  in  the  old  village. 
It  is  poflflible  I  may  learn  something  there  which,  whoi  co-ordinated  with 
my  own  previous  work  on  the  mainland  and  that  of  JenneSB  in  Victorim 
Island  and  on  the  mainlnnd,  may  lead  to  ciiliKhtciiinp  results. 

'T^X.  The  men  are  (uit  of  toHnrm  and  Thomson  (who  f»till  has  a 
little  from  Ole)  seems  to  take  this  hard.  Then  all  of  them  are  'home- 
dckf  for  the  fleshpota  of  Kellett.  Stoikenon  is  the  only  one  of  the  tiiree 
who  has  imagrination  to  see  anything  in  eaq^ration  beyond  hard  and 
disagreeable  work. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  men  worry  over  the  qu^tion  of 
quantity  of  food,  though  Thomsen  especially  dreads  a  long  siege  of 
'meat  straight.'  It  i»  therefore  shown  that  I  have  at  least  three  diao&ples 
who  haye  faith  to  beliere  that  the  rifles  will  provide  food  for  the 
morrow." 

Tlic  evening  of  June  22nd  we  started  south.  From  now  until  we 
got  half-way  down  the  west  coast  of  Melville  Island  wr  had  condi- 
tions which  Mr(^lintork  dosrribes  very  well  in  his  entry  for  June 
25,  1853.  Ho  1^  j;pcakin>^  then  of  the  vicinity  of  Emerald  Isle 
and,  as  it  iiappened,  we  were  in  that  vicinity  the  same  day  of  the 
month  but  with  ub,  as  doubtless  with  him,  the  description  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  condition  in  that  general  locality  for  a  matter  of  two 
weeks.  He  says: 

"Snow  fell  throughout  the  day  but  the  weather  now  is  beautifuL 
Started  across  the  strait  at  a  quarter  before  seven  for  Emoald  Lde; 
we  have  ten  days'  provisions  to  last  us  to  Depot  Island.  .  .  .  Soon  found 

the  floo  to  be  oxnctly  in  the  condition  we  expected,  (lie  .snow  upon  it 
partially  thawed  about  knee-deep  and  the  lower  six  inches  saturated  with 
water;  our  progress  therefore  was  extremely  slow.  The  men  worked  un- 
ooanmonly  well  so  that  hy  frequent  Standing  pulls*  and  occasional  Wa- 
ging out'  they  pot  the  sledge  along  about  two  thirds  of  a  milo  in  an  hrair. 
A  thick  fog  came  on  shortly  after  starting  and  continued  throughout 
the  march."* 

Although  this  entry  of  McClintock's  is  typical  as  to  weather  and 

*  "Further  Papers  Rehitive  to  the  Recent  Aretic  EbqieditioilS  in  Ssardi 
of  Sir  John  Praoklia  "  London,  1855,  p.  574. 
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conditions  of  snow,  we  were  in  scvcrfil  respects  more  fortunately 
situated.  Our  sledge  was  pulled  by  dops  wliile  tho  men  had  to 
pull  his.  Howevrr.  our  sledge  kept  sinking  in  so  deep  that  had  it 
been  of  ordinarj*  type  it  would  have  had  to  be  pulled  aiicad  right 
through  the  g;raniilar  snow,  somewhat  in  the  maimer  of  a  anowplow. 
That  was  the  way  on  the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  when  we 
were  getting  ashore  in  1914,  and  so  it  evidently  was  with  McClin- 
tock.  But  our  sledges  now  had  the  special  "toboggan  bottom" 
so  that  when  the  runners  had  sunk  about  six  inches  the  snow  came 
in  contact  with  it.  They  liad  the  merit  that  they  were  as  good 
as  any  ordinary  sludge  on  glare  ice  or  on  hard  snow,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  converted  themselves  into  toboggans  when  they 
sank  deep  enoufj^  in  soft  snow.  The  snow  was  so  soft  now  that 
our  dogs  had  very  poor  footing  and  the  smaller  ones  floundered 
about  so  that  they,  as  well  as  the  sledges,  had  to  be  dragged  along 
by  the  bigger  dogs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  toboggan 
bottoms  our  progress  would  have  been  even  slower  than  McClin- 
tock's. 

Another  advantage  of  our  equipment  was  in  the  snowshoes  and 
skis.  All  of  us  were  used  to  skis  from  childhood  but  we  had  long 

ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Arctic  they  are  of  little 

use,  and  although  we  had  a  pair  with  us  we  were  carrying  them 
mainly  because  we  used  them  in  constructing  the  frame  of  our 
sled  boat  for  crossing  open  wat«  r.  The  snuwshoes  were  for  actual 
use.  Now  for  the  first  time  couditions  appeared  where  skis  were 
better.  The  snowshoes  would  sink  into  the  slush  and  when  you 
pulled  them  up  you  brought  up  with  them  a  heavy  load  of  it,  so 
that  in  some  places  they  were  worse  than  useless.  The  man  who 
had  the  skis  was  usually  able  to  glide  along  on  the  surface  without 
breakinc  through,  partly  because  of  their  greater  surface  area 
but  mostly  because  they  slide  smoothly,  wliilc  snow^lices  have  to 
be  lifted  up  and  put  down  with  a  sort  of  stamping  motion. 

On  this  journey  as  on  most  journeys  we  kept  taking  soundings. 
The  depth  between  the  new  land  and  Eight  Bears  Island  was  a 
hundred  fathoms.  Soundings  were  taken  through  seal  holes  and 
occasionally  we  shot  the  seals  for  food.  We  found  it  an  ev^ 
greater  advantage  now  not  to  be  compelled  to  haul  food  with  us, 
and  we  traveled  with  the  sledges  so  light  that  there  was  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  days'  provisions  ahead. 

On  the  evening  oi  June  22nd,  just  bciore  we  landed  on  Eight 
Beats  Island,  came  perhaps  the  heaviest  fall  of  oiow  that  I  have 
ever  seen  and  in  weather  well  above  freexing,  so  that  in  a  few 
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minutee  we  became  ns  poaking  wet  as  if  it  it  had  been  a  tropical 
aliower.  When  we  got  to  the  land  we  found  it  clayey  and  at  first 
everything  Beemed  mud,  but  one  grassy  patch  made  a  tolerably 
comfortable  camp  spot.  When  you  keep  your  sleeping  gear  dry 

you  con  always  get  comfortable  by  taking  off  your  clothes  and 
^oirif^  tf'  bed.  Winter  travel  if  much  more  roinfortable  than  pum- 
iner.  but  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  are  uni  omfortable  even  in 
summer,  or  if  we  are  it  is  only  a  t<}mporary  matter,  mitigated  by 
the  knowledge  that  we  shall  presently  be  comfortable  again,  li 
is  not  much  worse  than  being  hungry  when  you  know  that  a  square 
meal  is  only  a  little  way  off. 

"Wednesday,  June  ilBrd,"  says  the  diary,  "Was  a  day  of  snow 
and  fog  on  which  we  camped  early  in  the  momlhg  and  slept  all  day. 
This  makes  a  bad  beginning  for  a  diary  volume,  but  Ole  says  a 
bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending."  This  is  the  first  entry  of  the 
book  that  runs  from  June  23rd  to  December  6th,  1916.  It  proved 
one  more  old  saying  to  be  wrong  by  ending  worse  than  it  began^ 
but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  about  that  now. 

June  24th  when  the  weather  cleared  we  could  still  pee  the  Lef- 
fingwell  Crag?  forty  or  fifty  nii!ef=  to  the  north.  They  are  the 
most  ppculi.ar  jind  most  conspicuous  landmark  we  found  on  any  of 
the  lands  we  discovered. 

Eight  Beard  Island  turned  out  to  be  some  five  or  six  miles  tait 
of  McClintock's  Fitswilliam  Owen  Island.  The  two  are  similar 
though  OweU  Island  is  perhaps  a  little  larger.  Each  is  rolling  land 
Vi'ith  grass  and  moss.  Eight  Rears  Island  is  less  than  four  miles  in 
its  greatest  diameter  and  abcjut  two  miles  wide.  Here  appeared 
the  first  ptarmigan  of  the  year  and  Thomsen  shot  one  so  that  we 
might  make  sure  which  kind  it  was — a  rock  ptarmigan.  We  saw 
also  a  few  doeen  Hutehins  geese.  A  dosen  seals  oottld  be  seen 
from  eamp  and  of  these  Storkereon  killed  one  and  Ole  another. 
We  did  not  need  two  and  Ole  killed  his  "for  practice."  This  was 
the  last  of  the  praetiro  hunting. 

It  wat5  on  Kiglit  Bears  Island  that  we  found  the  ancient  and 
far-decayed  skull  of  a  female  ovibos.  I  have  oft^n  wondered  how 
it  got  there,  for  this  is  our  only  evidence  that  these  animals  may 
migrate  from  island  to  island.  In  our  experience  they  avoid  sea  iee 
scrupulously,  never  going  much  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
land.  But  Uiis  cow  apparently  had  come  across  from  some  other 
island,  unless  she  was  a  survivor  from  the  times  when  the  \  arious 
islands  were  a  connected  land.  That  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
for  although  the  skull  was  not  petrified,  it  might  iiave  been  pre- 
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served  since  half  a  million  yenrs  ago,  provided  thnt  most  of  that 
time  it  bad  remained  embedded  in  frosen  earth  to  be  exposed  and 
thawed  out  only  recently. 

Without  landing  on  Fitswilliam  Ow«n  Island  wb  etruok  SW  by 
W  from  Eight  BeaiB  Island  for  the  NW  comer  of  Emerald  Isle, 
which  could  not  be  seen  from  sea  level  but  was  plain  when  viewed 
from  the  top  of  the  island.  The  next  day  the  sledges  traveled  along 
the  west  coast  of  Emerald  Isio  about  half  a  mile  from  aliore  while 
I  walked  overland.  We  would  have  liked  to  stop  and  complete 
the  survey  begun  by  McClintock  but  the  late  season  forbade.  The 
island  w#a  well  supplied  vitii  grass  and  moss  liut  not  ai  exoeption- 
aUy  aa  McCIintodc  seems  to  have  wanted  to  imply  by  calling  it 
Emerald  Isle,  It  is  ea^y  to  see  from  hh  record  that  up  to  this 
period  of  his  career  as  an  explorer  he  had  seen  little  if  any  low  or 
rolling  land  in  sunmier  but  had  been  confined  in  his  summer  experi- 
ence to  such  rocky  lands  as  Melville  Island.  Most  of  the  explorers 
who  have  been  in  Melville  Island  comment  on  the  richness  of  vege^ 
tatidn  there.  This  is  in  contrast  with  our  account,  for  we  find  it 
more  rocky  and  with  less  vegetation  to  the  square  mile  thim  almoet 
any  other  land  known  to  us.  This  merely  means  that  most  other 
explorers  hud  seen  no  other  arctic  land  in  summer  and  assumed  it 
to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  vegetation  merely  because  it  contained 
any  at  all. 

Meoham  may  have  thought  that  he  had  found  a  gre^t  exception 
to  ordinary  arctic  conditions  when  he  wrote  for  Melville  Island, 
"Sent  the  dedge  across  the  bay  and  walked  around  myself  upon  a 
perfect  field  of  grass  and  moss  much  resembling  a  rich  meadow. 
Several  musk  oxen  and  reindeer  grasing.  A  large  flock  of  snowy 
geese  flew  over."  * 

This  was  indeed  a  great  exception  to  arctic  lands  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  but  not  an  exception  to  arctic  lands  as  they  are. 
But  naturally  men  brought  up  in  such  lands  as  England  were  in* 
capable  of  imaginhig  when  they  were  traveling  over  the  snows  of 
winter  that  under  tliem  were  grass  and  moss.  They  noted  these 
only  in  summer,  Had  they  done  min  li  winter  overland  traveling 
they  would  have  seen  the  grass  even  at  that  season,  but  practically 
all  the  exploring  whicli  put  on  the  map  the  islands  north  of  Canada 
was  done  by  sledges  following  the  coast,  touching  the  land  cliiefly 
at  the  promontories  and  with  only  rare  excursions  upon  it.  To 
this  Mfdville  Island  has  been  the  chief  exception,  for  from  Party 

***Vvufhieir  Fsmm  ReUrthre  to  the  Reeent  Aietie  Espeditioiw  in  Baaroh 
of  Sir  John  fVanU^,"  Itaodon,  m  9-  ^ 
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i  1819)  onward  it  has  been  frequently  crossed  in  summer  and  hunted 
over  by  the  crews  of  ships  wmtering  there. 

As  we  proceeded  south  elcmg  the  west  coast  of  Melville  Island 
we  found  it  beautiful  in  a  way  quite  different  from  most  of  the 
other  northern  lands.  Banks  Island,  for  instance,  has  some  pic- 
turesque cliffs  near  its  south  end  and  also  towards  the  north,  but 
in  the  main  the  beauty  of  Banks  Island  is  that  of  the  rolling 
prairie,  a  landscape  not  conunonly  appreciated  by  others  than  those 
who  happen  to  have  been  brou^t  up  on  prairie  land.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  openness,  fertility  and  utility.  Melville  Island,  while 
scarcely  alpine  in  character,  has  deep  gorges,  sheer  prcripires  and 
bold  headlands.  This  leaves  no  room  for  extensive  grass  lands, 
and  the  great  number  of  ovibos  in  the  island  as  compared  with 
most  other  northern  lands  is  due  not  to  its  fertility  but  to  *the 
fact  that  it  has  not  in  recent  times  been  overrun  by  Eskimos. 

But  Eskimos  have  been  on  Melville  Island.  We  and  others 
before  us  found  traces  of  them  on  Liddon  Gulf.  Similar  traces 
have  been  found  on  Byam  Martin  Island  by  others  and  by  us  on 
the  south  coast  of  Melville  Island  cast  of  Bridport  Inlet.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  country  was  not  lung  mhabited.  The  reason  seems 
plain. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  Eskimos  that  live  on  fish.  Probably 
Melville  Island  is  not  well  supplied  with  fish  although  of  that  we 
know  little.  But  most  Eskimos  live  by  hunting  walrus,  seals, 
caribou,  rattle  and  polar  bears.  Of  these  walru-^  two  absent  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Melville  Island  is  the  poorest  locality 
in  the  nortli  for  seals  with  the  exception  of  the  north  end  of 
Byam  Martin  Channel.  There  is  some  scaling  both  in  Liddon 
Gulf  and  in  Hecla  Bay  in  spring  and  rare  seals  are  found  elsewhere. 
Polar  bears  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  most  other  arctic 
localities.  Caribou  have  not  been  found  there  in  large  numbers 
by  us  nor  are  they  reported  in  large  numbers  by  others.  Indeed 
they  could  not  be  numerous,  since  the  land  is  exceptionally  in- 
fertile. 

There  remain  the  polar  cattle.  Undoubtedly  Melville  Island  at 
present  would  be  a  paradise  for  a  small  band  of  Eskimos  but  it 

would  remain  a  paradise  only  a  few  years,  when  all  the  cattle 
would  be  killed  off.  It  is  dear  that  Eskimos  in  the  days  antedating 
the  fur  industry  and  the  support  of  traders  would  not  by  choice 
have  remained  in  Melville  Island  hme  Coming  perhaps  from 
Victoria  Island  to  tiie  south,  possibly  from  the  east,  they  discovered 
Melville  Island  (to  judge  by  the  ruins)  two  or  three  hundred  years 
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ago.  At  first  it  must  have  been  a  desirable  land  to  them  but  the 
desirability  consisted  entirely  in  the  cattle.  In  a  few  years  these 
were  killed  off,  whereupon  the  colonists  either  died  of  starvation 
during  an  unlucky  winter  or  returned  to  the  more  favorable  islands 
from  which  th^  had  come.  It  b  of  course  possible  that  after  a 
few  decades  had  elapsed  and  the  ovibos  had  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come more  numerous,  a  second  migration  might  have  come  in  to 
remain  for  a  few  years. 

We  know  that  Melville  Island  has  been  ?pcn  by  the  Victoria 
Island  Eskimos  when  they  hunt  on  the  north  coant.  No  tradition 
survives  there  to  tell  of  their  ever  having  crossed  over  to  Melville 
Island,  but  with  its  cli£Fs  in  plain  sight  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
few  adventurous  families  might  not  do  so  any  time.  They  may 
easily  do  so  in  the  near  future,  for  in  the  course  of  our  expedition 
one  Victoria  Island  Eskimo  accompanied  us  there  and  discovered 
for  himself  the  abundance  of  the  highly-valued  polar  cattle. 

On  June  29th  we  came  upon  the  only  caribou  seen  on  this  trip 
along  the  Melville  Island  coast.  It  was  a  yearling  and  therefore 
thin,  so  we  made  no  serious  attempt  to  get  it.  That  day  also  we 
saw  the  first  owl  since  the  precedmg  20th  of  Februarj'  when  we 
noticed  one  just  north  of  Cape  Kellett.  We  had  noted  in  the  fall 
of  1914  that  the  owls  which  were  very  numerous  in  the  summer 
became  gradually  fewer  towards  Christmas  and  seeing  one  m  Feb- 
ruary really  surprised  us.  So  far  as  we  know,  their  main  food  is 
the  lemmfaig  and  these  must  be  hard  to  get  in  winter  time.  Still, 
we  occasionally  see  lemming  tracks  in  any  month  of  winter  and 
it  is  doubtless  these  stragglers  the  owls  live  on 

Watching  the  owls  in  their  lemmmg  hunts  I  have  mar\'eled  at 
their  intelligence  but  equally  at  their  stupidity.  An  instance  is  3 
short  autumn  day  when  I  sat  for  several  iumrs  on  a  hill  in  south- 
west Banks  Island  and  studied  through  my  field  glasses  the  white 
foxes  and  owls  all  about  Within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  were  sev- 
eral foxes,  now  hidden  by  hills  or  in  ravines,  now  visible  in  the 
open,  hunting  lemmings.  On  knolls  here  and  there  sat  owls  watch- 
ing the  foxes. 

There  had  been  a  four  or  six-inch  fall  of  snow  which  lay  as  yet 
untouched  by  wind,  level  and  fluffy.  Ihider  this  .-^now,  tunneling 
it  and  fondly  believmg  themselves  unobserved,  the  lemmings  were 
everywhere.  The  foxes  moved  about  at  a  leisurely,  elastic 
trot.  EiVery  few  mmutes  I  could  see  one  of  them  stop,  cock  his 
hesd  on  one  side,  and  listen.  Possibly  the  senses  of  sight  and  emeU 
were  also  active,  but  certainly  they  gave  primarily  the  inapresBioii 
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of  listeoing.  After  a  moznent  or  two  of  alert  attention  the  fox 
am  •  bi^  leap  in  the  air  like  a  diver  from  a  springboard  and 
eaae  down  in  the  snow  with  noee  and  forepaws  together.  In  half 
the  eaaes  the  lemming  waa  eaught  at  that  instant,  in  half  the 

remainder  he  was  caught  a  moment  later,  but  in  a  few  instances  he 
escaped — probably  into  a  hole  in  the  frozen  ground.  If  left  un- 
disturbed, the  fox  would  kill  the  lemming  with  a  sharp  nip  or 
two,  drop  it  on  the  enow,  look  at  it  contemplatively  for  a  moment, 
pick  it  again  and  buiy  it  in  the  soft  snow  to  trot  oif  and—I 
havo  no  doubtr— forget  all  about  itw  For  days  and  days  the  lem- 
ming catch  would  be  far  in  excess  of  appetite,  and  before  the  fox 
became  hungrj'  a  hundred  miles  might  intervene.  If  these  buried 
lemmings  are  ever  found  and  eaten  it  is  probably  by  a  wolf  or  some 
ethfr  fox. 

But  the  fox  rarely  buried  the  lemming  undisturbed.  From  a 
nearlyy  knoll  an  owl  was  watobing  with  eyee  and  interest  as  keen 
aa  mine.  When  the  fox  paused,  alert  for  a  sound  beneath  the  snow, 
an  owl  on  a  nearby  hill  half-turned  and  part-crouched  for  flight; 
while  yet  the  fox  was  on  its  pprinpboard  leap  and  dive  through  the 
air  the  owl's  broad  wings  we  re  spreadmg;  and  before  the  fox  had 
buried  ita  kill  the  owl  was  upon  him.  This  must  have  been  the 
thousand  and  first  eiqierience  of  the  sort  for  the  fox  but  it  acted  as 
if  eompletely  surprised.  No  doubt  its  attention  bad  been  so  fo- 
oussed  on  the  business  of  securing  the  lemming  that  owls  were  tempo- 
rarily forgotten.  At  the  wing  swish  and  approaching  shadow  the 
fox  cringed  as  if  in  abject  fear,  but  nevertheless  evidently  half 
realized  that  the  object  of  the  owl  waa  robbery  raihtT  than  mur- 
der, for  with  the  very  cringing  and  slinking  motion  of  fear  and 
flight  the  fox  picked  up  the  lemming  (if  it  had  been  dropped). 
Then  came  a  dash  away,  fast  for  a  tim  but  slow  as  comfiated  with 
the  wsy  glide  of  the  owl,  at  the  end  of  a  short  second  of  which  the 
owl  was  directly  over  the  fox,  reaching  for  it  with  its  talons  but 
never  touching,  for  evidently  discretion  was  part  of  its  cani{)aign. 
After  two  or  three  sharp  doublings  and  vain  attempts  to  get  away 
Irom  tiie  owl  the  fox  would  turn  on  his  pursuer  and  make  u  great 
leKp  in  the  air  towards  her.  Apparently  the  owl'fl  object  was  to 
make  the  fox  snap  at  her,  thus  in  excitement  droning  the  lemming 
from  its  mouth.  In  this  I  never  saw  the  owl  successful,  for  in 
every  cnj»e  watched  by  inc  the  owl  gave  up  worrying  the  fox  after 
half  an  hour  or  so,  but  I  was  told  by  Eskimos  that  they  had  seen 
foxes  drop  their  lemmings  in  snapping  at  the  owlg,  whereupon 
the  owl  snatched  the  lemming  from  the  enow  and  was  up  and 
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away.  Such  outcomes  now  and  then  must  account  for  the  cheer- 
ful opiimiem  with  wtiicb  the  owls  keep  up  their  watching  and 
worrying  of  the  foxes. 

But  this  ingenuity  of  the  owl  is  more  than  matched  by  her  stu- 
pidity. Why  doesn't  she  wait  till  the  fox  buries  the  lemming 
under  four  or  ttw  inches  of  iluf^  snow  and  trots  off?  With  a 
scratch  or  tiro  of  her  claws  in  the  snow  the  owl  eoiild  bow  h&ve  the 
lemmingl  Just  that  much  increase  of  intelligence  would  certainly 
make  the  owl's  struggle  for  existence  during  the  nortlicrtt  winter 
far  simpler.  A?  it  is,  it  must  be  a  severe  struggle,  which  accounts 
for  most  of  them  going  south  during  midwinter,  if  not  before.  It  is 
only  rare  owls,  like  rare  ravens,  that  spend  the  whole  winter  far 
north  of  the  treeline. 

At  the  end  of  June  on  the  middle  of  the  West  coast  we  foimd 
the  Benson  n  ^rcnt  deal  more  backward  thtin  it  had  been  in  Banks 
Island  just  after  our  landing  the  year  before.  When  we  had 
landed  at  Norway  Island  on  June  26th  most  of  the  land  was  free 
of  snow  with  here  and  there  a  drift  persisting  in  the  lee  of  some  hill. 
Now  ill  Melville  Island  at  the  same  season  the  spots  of  bare 
groobd  were  scarcely  bigger  than  the  spots  of  snow  oil  Banks 
Island.  Still,  the  weather  was  so  warm  the  last  week  of  June  that 
it  was  unpleasant  fnr  walking  or  any  exerrifo,  although  we  felt  it 
about  richt  for  sitt  ing  around  in  idlene«.'j  at  camp  time.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  week  after  we  left  Melville  Island  most  of  the  snow  was 
gone. 

On  my  second  expeditioii  I  spent  the  year  191(^1911  northeast 
of  Bear  Lake  where  cattle  were  still  not  extinct.  At  that  time 

we  always  knew  in  what  direction  to  go  to  get  thetn  but  we  had 
not  the  sportsman's  desire  for  a  trophy  and  they  were  not  of  any 
great  scientific  interest,  for  their  pelts  are  more  numerous  in  mu- 
seum collertion?!  than  tho?c  of  many  northern  animals.  I  had  also 
a  sentimental  disinclination  against  being  a  party  to  the  killing  of 
the  last  survivors  in  our  district.  Accordingly,  while  I  Saw  tiie 
tmees  of  cattle  and  knew  Indians  who  Idlled  them  that  winter,  and 
while  a  week's  journey  would  easily  have  brought  us  into  a  country 
where  we  could  have  killed  dozens  if  not  hundreds,  I  had  not  up  to 
the  present  killed  polar  rattle  or  even  looked  for  them. 

We  ?aw  the  first  of  them  June  30th  although  their  traces  had 
been  evident  since  wo  came  near  the  coast.    Their  footprints  Were 
in  the  mud  and  great  withes  of  their  brown  wool  lying  here  and  . 
there  on  the  snow  or  in  the  grass.  I  quote  my  diaiy: 
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"June  SO,  Wednesday:  Started  (to  hunt  ahead)  10:30  P.  M. 
and  the  sleds  followed  about  11  P.  M.  (June  29th).  Camped  about 
6  A.  M.  (June  80th)  on  the  north  shore  of  Marie  Bay.  Distance 
traveled  about  six  nules.  At  about  1:30  A.  M.  I  went  to  tiie 
top  of  a  400-foot  bill  half  a  mile  inland  to  have  a  look  at  the  bay, 
as  the  going  was  execrable — slush  two  to  four  inches  above  the  bot- 
toms of  tlie  sled  basket  in  many  places.  Saw  from  this  hill  two 
polar  cattle.  I  have  never  wanted  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  these  patriarchal  remnants  of  a  race,  but  we  had  only  one 
meal  of  seal  meat  for  the  dogs,  two  meals  for  ourselves  .  .  .  besides 
blubber  and  other  fat.  I  therefore  had  to  shoot  these  poor  fel- 
lows. They  proved  old  bulls.  We  camped  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
abreast  of  the  hill  and  fetched  the  meat  in  two  loads,  sledding 
over  bare  ground  half  the  way.  Seals  are  difficult  to  get  now,  as 
one  does  not  like  to  crawl  snake-fashion  through  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  ice  water." 

In  a  way  it  was  lucky  that  these  were  very  old  bulls  for  other- 
wise I  might  have  disbelieved  entirely  the  story  that  they  have 
an  odor  or  a  .taste  reminding  one  of  the  perfume  of  musk.  I  re- 
member quite  well  my  mother's  silver  box  of  musk  she  inherited 
from  her  grandmother,  with  the  odor  still  there  after  more  than 
threescore  years.  This  arrhaK  pcriume  was  therefore  known  to 
me,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  musk  odor  about  the  animals  when 
skinning  them.  Ole  had  slied  most  of  his  civilized  tastes  so  far  as 
meat  was  oonoemed,  but  he  still  retained  a  fondness  for  kidnqrs 
that  Thomsen  shared.  These  two  saved  the  kidneys  which  we 
might  otlierwise  have  fed  to  the  dogs>  and  boiled  them  with  our 
first  potful  of  meat.  In  the  cooking  we  noticed  an  odor  resembling 
musk,  enough  to  be  identified  when  coming  from  an  animal  named 
"musk-ox."  The  meat  it«elf  had  a  slight  pungent  flavor,  although 
we  agreed  it  was  not  a  disagreeable  flavor.  But  Thomsen  and  Ole 
repwted  that  the  kidneys  were  remarkably  stroog;  I  think  they 
threw  pieces  of  them  away.  I  did  not  realise  it  at  the  time  but 
later  from  repeated  cookings  of  their  beef  where  kidneys  were  never 
put  in  the  pot,  I  feel  certain  that  the  odor  and  taste  in  this  006 
instance  m\ist  have  come  from  the  kidneys. 

In  later  years  when  \s'e  had  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  ovibos  beef, 
some  Eskimo  women  in  our  parties  claimed  to  be  able  to  smell  a 
peculiar  odor  about  it  but  it  was  usually  not  noticeable  to  tha 
Eskimo  men  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  of  the  whites. 

From  this  time  on  as  we  proceeded  soutli  along  the  coast  we 
saw  between  twenty  and  thirty  cattle,  although  we  never  took 
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pains  to  look  for  them.  On  one  occasion  we  took  several  photo- 
graphs of  two  young  bulls  and  a  cow.  They  were  about  half  a  mile 
from  camp  and  Thomsen  and  Ole  went  up  within  fifty  yards  of 
them  to  have  a  good  look.  The  animals  stopped  feeding  and  kept 
their  eyes  continually  on  the  two  men  as  long  as  th^r  were  near 
but  resumed  their  feeding  when  they  left.  Upon  the  report  of  the 
tfimenp««  of  these  three,  Storkcrson  took  a  camera,  went  within 
about  fifty  yards  and  took  about  tliree  pictures,  later  spoilt  by  water 
getting  into  the  oamcrii.  Storkerson  had  used  a  "vest  pocket" 
camera,  and  on  his  report  of  how  near  he  had  been  I  took  a  larger 
eamera  to  try  to  get  some  better  pictures.  But  our  attentions 
were  beginning  to  seem  suspicious,  for  when  I  got  within  three 
hundred  yards  the  animals  became  restless  and  when  I  was  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  away  thoy  ran  ofi.  Thvy  r:m  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  stopped  on  toj)  of  a  knoll,  and  wiien  I  con- 
tinued to  follow  they  ran  a  second  time,  and  the  third  time  they 
kept  running  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 

Thus  we  got  an  initial  lesson  in  the  psychology  of  ovibos.  Tim 
minds  seem  to  work  remarkably  slowly  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  them  run.  They  make  a  defei  i  *  formation  when  any 
startling  object  appears  to  them.  Farther  their  thinking  does  not 
seem  to  go  until  after  five  or  tpj)  minutes.  Anybody  who  goes 
under  cover  to  within  two  hundred  yartls  and  then  runs  up  at  top 
speed  can  get  within  any  distance  of  a  herd  unless  that  particular 
herd  is  nervous  from  having  been  previously  followed  around  and 
frightened.  But  if  after  running  up  you  remain  near  them  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  there  is  about  an  even  chance  of  one  of  two  things 
happening:  either  they  will  scatter  and  begin  to  feed  or  they  will 
stampede.  At  this  time  the  ovibos  were  sheddinp  their  wool  so 
profusely  that  upon  side  view  their  legs  could  not  easily  be  seen 
and  in  some  cases  could  not  be  seen  at  all  for  the  wool  that  hung 
down  to  the  ground  and  dragged  along. 

Marie  Bay,  which  the  chart  shows  as  less  than  five  miles  deep, 
appeared  in  the  crossing  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  deep.  It 
seemed  to  have  a  fjord-like  character  and  for  five  or  six  miles  in- 
land a  uniform  width  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  beyond  that  to 
continue  for  at  least  another  ten  miles.  This  discrepancy  seemed 
curious  to  us  at  the  time  but  it  is  not  remarkable  when  we  compare 
it  with  McClintock's  record  of  his  survey  of  this  coast.  Both  his 
diary  and  his  route  show  that  he  laraveled  about  tangent  to 
Cape  De  Bray  and  Sandy  Point,  a  course  that  took  him  far  out- 
^e  the  mouth  of  the  fiord  which  itself  extends  out  from  a  shallow 
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bay.  This  shows  how  Melville  Island  could  be  profitably  refur^ 
veyedi  although  it  is  better  mapped  than  any  otiier  of  the  northern 
ifllaiwit  witi)  wbieh  we  had  experime.  Tlw  litet  tlwt  H  is  Mm* 
l»mt|vely  well  surveyod  and  th»t  we  have  ftlwnyi  been  in  a  grMil 
biirry  when  passing  ii  haa  jirmoM  «b  from  any  serioiw  attempt 

to  modify  its  conftline. 

In  comparing  the  recent  Admiralty  charta  witli  McClintock'g 
original  survey  as  published  in  the  Admiralty  Blue  Books  I  have 
noted  several  differences,  and  in  practically  every  case  I  have  found 
that  MeCUntock's  original  work  eorreapixided  with  our  ohaerva- 
tiona  better  than  the  alterations  at  published  by  the  Adxnirattgr. 
For  instance,  McClinto(  k  sliows  the  trend  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
De  Bray  towards  Sandy  Point  to  be  more  easterly  than  indicated 
on  the  Admiralty  chart.  Our  ohst  rvation  is  that  it  is  even  more 
eM8t(  rly  tluui  fiiown  by  McClinto(  k.  In  most  ca^os  of  difference 
between  McClintock's  original  mapa  uf  McU  iilc  i»Uud  and  the 
more  recent  ones  it  is  etranis  that  any  change  has  been  made,  for 
moft  of  that  eoaat  haa  bean  uatiavened  by  any  one  siiiet  hia  time. 
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MELVILLE  ISLAND  AND  MoCLUBB  STBAIT 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  June  tre  begim  to  be  annoyed  And  di^ 
layed  by  the  rotting  of  our  dog  hartwM.  I  siqipofle  theie  mtut 
be  Bome  rt  t  proc^f  material  or  rot-reBisting  enough  to  last 

through  a  season,  hut  we  had  none  of  it  on  the  expedition.  Tlie  best 
thing  we  ever  tried  is  ordinary  commercial  horse  harness  leather.  We 
never  h:id  much  of  this  and  relied  on  two  things:  first,  the  moosehide 
harness  made  by  the  North  American  Indians,  practically  inde- 
structible when  kept  dry.  Through  experience  I  know  that  a  let 
of  this  will  last  for  years  under  ordinaty  winter  oonditions.  Bvt 
these  were  no  winter  eotiditioiiB»  for  our  progress  was  much  of  the 
time  something  between  wading  and  navigation.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  travel  over  the  land  for,  although  there  was  snow  in  many 
places,  there  were  little  rivers  coming  down  to  the  coast  too  deep 
and  turbulent  to  be  forded.  It  was  not  possible  to  leave  the  coast 
on  approach  to  these  rivers  so  as  to  make  a  detour  around  the 
mouth,  because  their  wann  water  had  made  its  way  between 
the  ice  and  the  land  to  a  considerable  distance  each  way  from  it, 
forming  an  impassable  moat  that  prevented  us  Arom  getting  out 
on  the  ice.  Tn  fact,  it  was  only  at  points  half-way  between  tliese 
rivers  that  it  was  possible  to  get  from  sea  ice  to  shore,  and  we  had 
to  travel  along  a  mile  or  two  from  land.  The  ice  in  Fitzwilliam 
Strait  and  later  on  in  Kellett  Strait  was  mostly  of  the  type  known 
as  "paleocrystic";  that  is,  it  was  old  ice  where  the  rains  and  thaws 
of  one  or  more  summers  had  rounded  the  pressure  ridges  into  oval 
hummocks.  There  was  a  little  thls-year's  ice  here  and  there, 
showing  that  the  straits  h;>d  been  open  or  at  least  that  the  pack  had 
been  in  motion  the  pre^•i()us  season. 

On  the  old  ire  there  were  left  over  from  last  year  water  courses 
^•hich  had  deepened  into  channels,  in  some  eases  four  or  live  feet 

deep.  Where  they  were  that  deep  we  did  not  venture  into  them 
but  the  best  we  could  usually  do  was  to  cross  where  they  widened 

out  into  little  lakes,  the  depth  of  water  then  being  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet.  In  the  deeper  places  the  dogs  had  to  swim 
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and  tlie  men  liad  to  keep  their  hands  on  the  sledges  to  keep  them 
from  upflettiDg  as  th^  floated  along  behind  tbe  teams,  buoyed  up 
by  empty  tin  cans  iDBpt  near  the  bottoms  of  the  loads  for  the 
purpose. 

But  tho  worst  thing  was  the  effect  upon  harness  that  had  now 
been  wet  for  weeks.  We  always  made  an  attempt  to  dr>^  them  but 
our  stops  were  never  long  enough  to  provide  a  fair  chance  except 
when  we  were  delayed  by  rain  or  snow,  and  then  there  was  no 
question  of  dr>Mng.  The  harness,  whether  made  of  cotton  webbing 
or  of  Indian  smoke-tanned  mooeehide,  would  stand  about  two  or 
three  weeks  of  this,  after  which  they  became  so  ratten  that  they 
broke  whenever  the  dogs  made  a  particularly  heavy  pull.  Tliat 
meant  that  they  broke  at  the  most  critical  times. 

By  the  3rd  or  4th  of  July  the  harness  had  become  so  bad  as  to 
be  ahuost  unusable  and  we  had  to  devoto  a  day  to  making  new 
harness  out  of  the  raw  Mdes  of  recently  killed  seals.  These  would 
soon  rot  under  the  same  conditions  and  they  were  exposed  to  the 
further  danger  of  being  eaten  by  the  dogs,  for  there  are  few  things 
more  appetizing  to  a  dog  than  fresh  sealskin.  In  this  we  prac- 
tically agree,  for  if  you  have  time  to  scald  the  hair  off  seals,  as  is 
done  in  butchering  pigs,  the  skin  becomes  an  excellent  dish  resem- 
bling pigs'  feet. 

Another  trouble  was  that  the  thaw  had  now  been  in  progress 
long  enough  to  convert  most  of  the  ice  into  what  is  known  as 

"needle  ice."  Salt  water  ice  so  long  as  it  remains  salt  does  not 
divide  into  crystals  on  thawing,  but  fresh  water  ice  or  sea  ice  that 
has  become  fresh  settles  into  crv'stals  resembling  hexagon  or  octagon 
lead  pencils  on  end  and  with  upward  pointed  tips  sharper  than  the 
sharpest  leads.  Over  these  men  and  dogs  alike  have  to  walk,  but  we 
have  the  advantage  of  our  feet  being  protected  by  boots  soled  with 
the  hide  of  the  bearded  seal,  so  that  one  pair  of  boot  soles  will  stand 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  of  walking  over  even  this  sort  of  ice, 
although  boots  shod  with  the  skin  of  the  common  seal  would  not 
last  more  than  one-fifth  tliat  distance.  We  protect  the  soles  by 
using  patches  under  the  heel  and  the  ball,  expecting  each  patch  to 
last  a  day  or  two.  In  this  way  we  can  make  two  or  three  pairs  of 
boots  do  us  a  season. 

Bui  the  poor  dogs  have  none  but  the  natural  protection  of 
their  feet  at  first.  Four  or  five  days  of  travel  over  needle  ioe  tHU 
make  the  soles  of  their  feet  raw,  and  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  th^  could  not  travel  at  all  if  we  did  not  make  boots  for  them. 
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It  had  been  my  intention  at  the  beginning  of  this  trip  to  brine 
along  four  or  five  hundred  boots  but  some  one  had  blundered  and 
when  we  made  a  aeaich  of  our  loads  we  found  less  than  two  hun- 
dred. These  were  made  of  eanvas  and  each  would  be  good  for  one 
day.  The  boot  is  made  without  much  shape  to  it,  something  like 
a  mitten  without  :i  thumb.  When  a  iiolc  has  been  worn  on  one 
side  we  turn  it  around  go  that  the  dog  walks  on  one  side  of  the  boot 
in  the  fortiiuon  and  on  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  thirteen  dogs  iiave  hlty-two  feet,  but  I  don't  think 
any  one  realises  it  fully  who  has  not  had  the  task  of  making  boots 
for  dogs  day  after  day.  It  took  only  four  days  to  wear  out  the 
ones  we  had  with  us.  We  were  in  a  great  huny  to  get  to  Banks 
Island,  80  at  first  we  used  to  sit  up  evenings  to  mend  these  boots, 
making  a  few  additional  new  ones.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  this  was  not  practicable  and  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days 
we  used  to  travel  two  days  and  then  stop  one  day  for  making 
boots.  It  helped  a  little  to  make  some  of  these  of  sealskin  or  of 
caribou  skin  so  that  they  lasted  a  little  longer,  but  here  again  there 
was  the  disadvantage  that  we  had  to  watch  the  dogs  to  see  that 
none  of  them  ate  their  boots  when  we  stopped.  This  was  not 
because  they  were  hungiy  but  merely  because  their  appetites  were 
normal. 

When  we  got  towards  the  southwest  corner  of  Melville  Island 
our  fat  for  food  and  fuel  had  run  out,  for  the  two  old  bulls  were 
extremely  lean.  At  this  season  it  is  not  posnble  to  get  at  a  seal 

without  crawling  snake-fashion  through  much  ice  water.  The  dfia* 
comfort  is  not  the  worst  feature,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ke^ 
from  milking  a  splash  now  and  then,  and  a  splasli  will  always  put 
a  St  :il  on  liis  guard.  Some  of  the  ice  we  have  to  crawl  over  has  been 
undermined  by  little  riMilets  of  water  and  even  with  the  best  of  care 
we  break  through.  I  therefore  had  to  try  several  seals  before  get- 
ting one.  The  ^arp  needle  ice  that  I  have  described  as  so  hard  on 
the  feet  of  the  dogs  was  no  less  hard  on  my  old  clothes  as  I  dragged 
myself  forward,  and  they  were  almost  as  nearly  worn  out  as  I  was 
chilled  numb  when  fin;i!ly  I  got  within  about  150  yards  of  the  seal. 
I  had  been  tr>'ing  so  long  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  so  bright 
that  I  knew  shooting  for  the  head  was  hopeless  and  I  tried  a  body 
shot.  Luckily  it  not  only  went  through  near  the  heart  but  also  broke 
the  spine.  However,  I  got  the  seal  by  the  barest  margin  for  after 
running  as  hard  as  I  could  he  was  just  sliding  into  his  hole  when  I 
got  there.  That  is  the  trouble  with  a  body  shot— the  seal  is  lying 
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on  an  incline,  and  the  blood  from  the  wound  gets  under  him  (as 
prtviously  explftined)  and  Mto  Kke  a  lubrioaot,  teodmg  to  make  him 

slide  forward  into  the  water. 

On  July  3rd  we  saw  a  thing  unique  in  the  aqperifliioe  of  all  of  us 
— a  seal  that  had  been  killed  by  a  wolf.  We  saw  the  wolf  eating 
something  on  the  ice  about  half  a  mile  from  our  course  and  I  went 
over  to  see  what  it  was.  With  usual  intelligence,  this  wolf  made 
off  while  I  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  From  the  po- 
sition of  the  seal's  body  and  from  the  marks  on  the  iee  the  wdl 
had  caught  him  sleeping  near  his  hole  and  had  dragged  him  about 
fifteen  yards.  He  had  then  killed  him  by  biting  him  repeatedly  in 
the  throat,  whereupon  he  had  commenced  catinn:;.  I  have  heard 
trappers  on  the  mainland  say  that  seal's  blubber  is  poor  bait  for 
wolves  and  that  they  will  not  eat  it.  "Possibly  this  is  another  of  the 
common  superstitiona,  for  all  this  wolf  had  eaten  was  blubber.  He 
had  eoBomenced  on  the  back  of  the  seal  a  little  forward  from  the  tail 
and  had  eaten  about  a  square  foot,  perhaps  six  or  eight  pounds,  of 
the  fat  but  none  of  the  lean  except  for  the  skin  that  was  attaelied 
to  tlie  blubber. 

This  recalls  the  food  habits  of  the  polar  bears.  Apparently  they 
do  nut  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  modern  dietetics,  for 
they  do  not  seem  aware  of  the  necessity  for  variety  in  their  food. 
Or  it  Is  possible  that  th^  are  overimpressed  with  the  views  of  cer- 
tain dietitians  and  are  afraid  of  an  excess  of  protein.  However  that 
may  be,  they  seem  to  confine  themselves  to  fat  when  they  can.  I 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  a  polar  bear  eatin?  nearly  a  whole  seal — 
meat,  bones,  blubber  and  all — but  these  have  been  small  seals  and 
the  bear  must  have  been  hungry.  The  ordinary  thing,  so  far  as  my 
floqMrience  goes,  is  that  if  a  bear  lulls  a  cood-sised  seal  he  goes  about 
it  just  like  our  wolf,  only  a  good  deal  more  rapidly,  and  he  strips 
the  entire  carcass,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  of  fat  and  then  goes  off, 
leaving  the  meat  and  blood  for  the  foxes. 

This  practice  of  bears  has  led  to  the  belief  among  Eskimos  that 
a  bear  has  the  ability  to  strip  the  blubber  o£f  a  seal  along  with  the 
skin  in  the  manner  in  which  an  Eskimo  skins  a  fox.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion  for  which  English  has  no  good  descriptive  teim  unless  we  bor- 
row it  from  the  furriers,  who  call  it  "to  ease"  a  skin.  It  is  as  if  you 
were  to  remove  a  stocking  by  turning  the  upper  part  back  on  itself 
without  first  pushing  it  down  towards  the  ankle,  and  then  pulling  it 
oflf  in  such  a  way  that  the  stocking  is  turned  entirely  inside  out. 

Those  who  are  familiar  wiik^  the  well  known  "fact"  (and  who  of 
us  is  not?)  that  more  fat  is  needed  in  the  diet  where  the  weather  is 
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cold,  will  doubtless  explain  in  that  way  this  peculiar  food  habit 
of  the  polar  bear.  Here  naturally  arises  a  subject  on  which  I  want 
to  have  my  say — the  great  need  for  fat  in  an  arctic  diet. 

I  Mttnot  sure  whether  I  learned  thia  from  my  parenti  or  from  the 
lehool  leographies.  At  any  rate,  I  knew  it  up  to  the  time  I  was 
twenty-teven  when  I  first  went  north  to  the  Eekimos.  I  had  read 
much  about  their  fondness  for  blubber  find  I  expected  to  marvel  at 
seeing  them  eating  with  a  spoon  some  palatable  food  such  as  butter, 
or  to  be  horrified  at  seeing  them  drinking  train  oil.  I  did  see  them 
eat  butter  with  a  spoon.  They  seemed  to  look  upon  a  piece  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  dessert  as  we  do  upon  suet  pudding.  We  never  eat 
butter  with  a  spoon  unless  after  mixing  it  with  sugar  and  changing 
the  name  into  "hard  sauce."  But  in  my  whole  polar  experience  I 
have  only  on  two  occasions  seen  an  Eskimo  drink  seal  oil.  One  was 
the  time  we  were  starving  on  Horton  River  in  1909  nnd  had  nothing 
but  seal  oil  for  food.  There  were  seven  or  eieht  of  us  and  the  rest 
used  to  soak  the  oil  up  in  somcthmg  to  make  a  kmd  of  salad,  but 
one  old  man  used  to  take  his  <nl  "strai^t."  He  used  to  drink  half 
a  teaeupful  in  the  morning  and  half  a  teacupful  at  ni^t,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Eskimos  marveled  how  he  oould  do  it. 

The  only  other  place  known  to  me  where  seal  oil  is  drunk  is  on 
the  "Sandspit"  at  Nome,  Alaska,  when  the  t<^mri?ts  come  to  town. 
It  is  an  ordinary  tourist  stunt  to  walk  out  to  the  Sandspit  and  say 
to  the  first  Eskimo,  "Here,  Johnny,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  if  you'll 
let  me  see  you  drink  some  oil"  The  victim  I  saw  took  a  small 
sip  and  tried  hard  not  to  make  a  face  and  my  tourist  friends  thought 
they  had  seen  one  of  the  wonders  of  tlie  North. 

My  cxperienre  with  diet  in  the  North  is  that  you  get  hungry 
sooner  if  you  are  cold  but  it  makes  little  difference  Just  what  food 
you  eat  to  satisfy  the  hunger.  On  ships  and  at  whaling  stations 
or  at  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  at 
Hersdiel  Island  there  is  no  greater  percentage  of  fat  in  the  diet  than 
where  similar  groups  are  gathered  in  another  climate.  If  men  are 
badly  dressed  or  if  their  houses  are  cold  they  may  eat  with  rather 
better  appetites  than  would  be  the  case  farther  south,  but  what  they 
eat  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  indi\'idH;d  prcforencc.  The  Police  eat  a 
great  deal  of  bacon  and  so  do  the  Hudson's  Bay  men,  but  that  is 
largely  because  it  is  considered  a  standard  ration  and  is  regularly 
furnished  from  outside. 

There  was  a  time  when  fat  was  a  much  more  important  element 
than  it  is  now  in  the  diet  of  Europeans.  This  was  before  the  time 
of  sugar.  Four  hundred  yean  ago  oidinaiy  sugar  was  unknown  in 
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Europe  and  the  amount  eaten  in  the  form  of  honey  or  sweet  fruits 
was  negligible  when  compared  with  the  present-day  huge  eoosump- 
tion.  Three  hundred  years  ago  sugar  was  the  luxury  of  kings  and 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  rarity  in  the  diet  of  the  ordinary 
man.  Even  within  our  own  time  tho  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar  has  increased  enormously.  And  this  article  of  food  which 
some  people  imagine  to  be  a  prime  necessity  and  which  others  even 
think  to  be  essential  to  health,  is  really  a  newcomer  in  the  diet  even 
with  us.  But  as  sugar  has  increased  in  favor,  fat  has  lost  caste. 
The  relation  between  the  two  has  always  been  reciproeal^-the  more 
sugar  the  Ic^s  fat. 

If  it  were  true  that  there  is  special  need  for  fat  in  the  diet  of 
the  nortiicrn  people  it  oueht  to  follow  that  tliere  is  less  need  for  it  in 
the  tropics,  and  this  is  the  cummon  view.  But  it  is  well  known  in 
Australia  that  in  the  early  days  before  commerce  attained  great 
proportions  and  before  sugar  and  jams  and  the  like  became  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  diet,  the  "boundary  riders"  or  sheep  herders  in 
sub-tropical  Australia  used  to  select  for  killing  the  fattest  sheep. 
They  would  eat  the  fattest  meat  and  if  too  much  fat  tried  out  they 
would  eat  the  melted  grease  or  the  tallow.  But  as  commerce  in- 
creased and  sugar  began  to  come  in  they  ate  less  and  less  of  the  fat 
mutton  until  now  you  will  see  a  sheep  herder  in  the  same  climate 
trim  oflf  the  fat  from  his  meat  and  leave  it  on  the  plate. 

My  friend  Carl  Akeley  hunts  in  tropical  Africa.  There  is  very 
little  sugar  in  the  regular  diet  of  the  negroes  he  employs  as  carriers 
and  attendants.  He  has  seen  at  the  killing  of  a  hippopotamus  (al- 
though I  have  never  seen  it  at  the  killing  of  a  seal  or  a  whale) 
the  whole  assembled  crowd  of  natives  go  wild  with  joy  in  an  orgy 
of  fat-eating.  When  the  hippopotamus  is  killed  they  cut  oflf  the  fat 
in  quivering  strips  and  eat  it  until  they  are  ill.  So  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  seek  another  explanation  than  the  standard  one  of  the 
need  for  fat  in  cold  climates  to  explain  the  polar  bear's  peculiar 
habit  of  stripping  the  fat  off  a  seal,  somewhat  as  a  small  boy  liclcs 
the  jam  and  butter  off  a  slice  of  bread. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Melville  Island  we  saw  the  first  polar 
bear  track  since  our  landing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  polar  bears  are  very 
rare  animals  north  of  75*^  N.  latitude  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Canadian  arctic,  although  they  seem  to  be  numerous  enough  in  sim- 
ilar latitudes  farth^  east  Just  before  seeing  the  bear  tracks  we 
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had  found  a  rookery  of  some  large  gulls,  probably  Barrow  gulls,  and 
I  tried  to  get  ?ome  eggs,  but  they  were  too  high  up  in  a  clifT. 

We  were  struggling  steadily  poutliward  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
we  would  not  get  to  Cape  Kellett  mucli  ahead  of  the  whaling  ships, 
if  any  were  to  come  this  season.  By  something  like  an  inspiration 
I  made  the  guess  in  my  diary  that  the  first  wlialer  would  probadly 
arrive  on  the  10th  of  August.  To  make  ready  for  this  possibility  I 
began  writil^  letters  on  the  back  pages  of  the  diar>',  for  I  did  not 
see  how  we  could  possibly  get  to  Kcllctt  much  before  the  10th  of 
August  and  I  wanted  to  have  some  mail  ready.  I  also  began  my  re- 
port to  the  Government,  w^riting  in  the  evenings  while  the  men  were 
cooking  and  sometimes  when  they  were  making  dog  boots. 

We  expected  to  make  a  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  Mercy  Bay, 
Banks  Island,  from  Cape  Russell,  but  the  cliffs  are  precipitous  at 
this  point  and  there  is  deep  water  inshore,  so  that  a  shore  lead  pre- 
vented a  landing  until  we  had  gone  five  miles  east  beyond  the  Cape. 
Here  we  stopped  for  a  day  to  repair  harness,  make  dog  boots  and 
prepare  for  the  crossing,  and  incidentally  we  clambered  about  the 
cliffs  and  found  different  layers  of  fossiliferous  rock,  useful  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  geologic  age  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity. 

Food  animals  mi^t  well  be  scarce  on  the  way  across  MelviUe 
Strait.  But  the  ice  was  sure  to  be  rough,  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
sleds  and  to  prevent  the  harness  from  breaking  too  often  we  wanted 
to  be  as  light  as  possible.  Accordingly  we  started  on  July  8th, 
for  what  we  expected  would  be  a  four  days'  crossing,  with  food 
not  quite  enough  for  the  four  days. 

ThaJt  day  foid  the  nesct  we  saw  nmther  seals  nor  bears.  Tlie  ioe 
was  very  badly  cut  up  and  sometimes  the  dop  had  to  swim.  I 
quote  two  diar>'  entries:  "Sunday,  July  nth: 

"Started  7:50  A.  M.,  camped  on  account  of  heavy  rain  at  2:15 
P.  M.  Distance  12  miles. 

'*  'It  never  rains  but  it  pours'  is  true  in  more  senses  than  one 
of  our  situation  this  evening— short  rations  and  heavy  rain  on  an 
ice  field  are  a  disagreeable  combination. 

"Saw  a  bear  track — fresh. 

"Monday,  July  12th — A  thiok  fog  with  variable  light  airs  made 
travel  impossible  until  the  afternoon,  ^^'e  were  ready  to  start  be- 
fore six  in  the  morning  but  were  delayed  by  the  fog  till  2:30  P.  M. 
Camped  about  12:15  A.  M.  July  13th,  distance  14  miles. 

"We  saw  a  seal  at  6:30  and  I  shot  him  stone  dead  at  about  100 
yards.  I  foolidily  delayed  to  shoot  a  second  time  'to  make  sure 
of  luuBi.'  I  then  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  but  the  blood  from  the  wound 
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thawed  the  ice  too  fast  and  he  slid  in  when  I  was  ten  yards  off. 
Camped  on  seeing  two  more  seals  but  before  I  got  near  them  the 
dogs  started  barking  at  somethiiig,  which  scared  them  and  they  dis- 
appeared." 

July  18th  we  were  still  six  or  eight  miles  from  land  when  we 

stopped  to  eat  the  last  of  our  food.  It  is  a  bit  exaggerated  to  say, 
as  the  diary  did  above,  that  we  wore  on  short  rations.  Rather  we 
were  eating  things  that  were  not  particularly  agreeable.  Our  last 
lunch  was  u  piece  of  sealskin  with  a  little  blubber  attached.  We 
enjoyed  it,  although  we  could  think  of  things  we  nugtit  have  pie- 
fen«d. 

After  about  eight  hoiin  of  wading  through  water  and  scrambling 
across  wet  ice  hununocks  we  finally  camped  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  shore  lead  of  that 
width.  This  lead  was  full  of  seals.  We  expected  them  to  sink,  for 
tiie  water  was  so  fresh  that  you  could  almost  drink  it  because  of 
tbe  rim  water  that  was  eoming  off  the  land.  But  m  irare  hungry 
and,  after  all,  the  laws  of  nature  might  not  work,  bo  I  shot  about 
a  doMii  seals  before  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  laws  really  were 
working.  By  that  time  the  men  had  converted  the  sledge  into  a 
boat  and  Thomsen  and  I  paddled  ashore  while  Storkerson  went  in 
pursuit  of  other  seals  basking  on  the  ice  to  the  west, 

Thomsen  and  I  went  in  different  directions,  and  shortly  after 
landing  he  killed  a  hare.  He  law  then  two  caribou,  whereupon  he 
aet  off  in  pursuit  of  me  and  at  his  signs  I  turned  back,  although  I 
had  mymHi  seen  three  old  bulls  in  a  different  direction.  Thomsen's 
caribou  were  ynimp  and  lean  but  the  lunch  of  sealskin  made  me 
incline  to  the  view  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  so  I  went  after  and  shot  them.  While  Thomsen  was  doing 
the  skinning  I  went  in  search  oi  the  bulls  but  they  were  not  seen 
again.  When  we  returned  to  the  coast  laden  wiUi  caribou  meat 
we  found  that  "It  never  rains  but  it  pours"  was  as  much  in  order 
as  it  had  been  two  days  earlier  although  in  a  different  tense,  for 
Storkerson  had  killed  a  big  seal. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  arctic  lands  that  our  landing  this  year 
should  have  been  as  propitious  as  last.  In  1914  we  had  landed  with 
half  a  meal  of  food  and  I  had  secured  six  caribou  before  sleeping. 
This  time  we  landed  with  no  food  at  all  and  had  two  caribou,  a 
hare  and  a  seal  within  six  hours. 
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HE  landing  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  Mercy  Bay  because 


that  way  the  rout«  was  shorter.    According  to  the  maps 


^  Mercy  Bay  ought  to  be  only  some  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  west 
of  south  from  Cape  Ruasell^  and  we  had  made  a  course  to  as  to  land 
on  the  west  side  when  we  should  have  taken  a  eourse  twenty  or 

thirty  degrees  west  of  south.  Cape  Russell  is  either  placed  too  far 
west  on  the  maps  or  Mercy  Bay  too  far  east.  We  later  onrae  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  trouble  is  with  Mercy  Bay.  July  loth  we  crossed 
the  buy  and  landed  and  camped  about  a  milo  from  the  monument 
erected  in  1853  by  McCIurc.  We  intended  to  land  exactly  at 
the  mcmrnncot  but  were  prevented  by  very  bad  eoaditioiia  of  mnd 
and  water. 

Mercy  Bay  i?  one  of  the  historic  places  of  the  North.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  McClure  in  the  Investigator  the  fall  of  1851.  The  pre- 
vious winter  had  been  spont  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  near  the 
Princess  Royal  Islands.  After  a  vain  attempt  in  the  spring  to  get 
north  through  the  straits  into  Melville  Sound  the  Investigator  had 
proceeded  south  around  Nelson  Head,  up  the  west  coast  of  Banks 
Island  and  east  along  the  north  coast.  It  was  especially  on  the 
north  coast  that  she  got  in  close  touch  with  the  ice,  being  repeatedly 
in  extreme  danger  between  the  henN^y  pack  and  the  precipitous  cliffs. 
These  dangers  had  so  impressed  them.«elvc.«!  on  the  ship's  company 
that  when  they  came  to  a  bay  to  which  they  could  escape  from  the 
open  coast,  they  named  it  "the  Bay  of  God's  Mercy."  It  was  free 
of  ice  then  and  promised  well  as  a  winter  harbor,  but  the  following 
summer  the  ice  never  left  it  and  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a 
second  winter.  The  amount  of  game  secured  was  only  enough  to 
give  a  little  variety  to  the  diet,  the  crew  had  already  been  for 
a  considerable  time  on  short  rations,  and  plans  had  been  made  for 
a  retreat  by  most  of  them  to  tlie  mainland.  This  retreat  would 
almost  certainly  have  ended  like  tlie  Franklin  retreat  farther  south, 
indeed  with  greater  cause.  But  just  in  time  a  message  came  from 
Melville  Island  saymg  that  Kellett  and  MeClintoek  were  wintering 
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at  Bridport  Inlet.  This  was  not  an  lucident  but  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  the  previous  spring  iVicClurc  hud  sent  a  message  to  Mel- 
ville Island  to  be  deposited  at  Parry's  Rock,  Winter  Harbor,  telling 
the  location  of  his  ship,  and  Kellett's  party  had  found  it. 

After  consultation  the  Investigator  was  abandoned,  most  of  her 
stores  and  gear  being  previously  placed  in  a  depot  on  shore.  The 
crew  marched  safely  over  the  ice  and  reached  England  as  passen- 
gers on  other  ships.  MrClure  was  thus  not  only  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  Northwest  Passage  (October,  1850)  but  the  first  to  make 
it  in  the  sense  that  he  and  his  men  traversed  the  entire  distance 
although  their  ship  did  not.  These  were  the  first  men  to  make 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  western  hemisphere,  for  they  had  come  west 
across  the  Atlantic,  past  the  south  end  of  South  America,  north 
through  the  Pacific  and  then  east  through  the  devious  channels  be* 
tween  the  islands,  and  thus  homf. 

When  McClure  was  in  Banks  Island  he  came  in  no  contact  with 
Eskimos  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  knew  while  he  was 
there  of  his  wintering  in  Mercy  Bay.  The  spring  of  1911 1  had  from 
some  old  men  in  Prince  Albert  Sc»md,  Victoria  Island,  an  account 
of  how  the  Eskimos  discovered  the  abandoned  ship  and  the  depot 
probably  two  or  three  years  after  McClurc  left  them.  Tho  food, 
clothing  and  the  like  were  of  no  value  to  the  Eskimos,  but  there 
were  two  classt  ?  of  articles  that  were  to  them  beyond  price — ^the 
iron  and  other  mcial  work,  and  the  soft  wood. 

Familiar  as  I  was  with  Eskimo  customs,  I  was  surprised  when 
my  informants  made  this  distinction  between  the  soft  and  the  hard 
wood.  They  explained  that  the  hard  wood  was  almost  as  difficult  to 
make  anything  out  of  as  caribou  antlers  and  not  nearly  so  durable. 
In  other  words,  they  saw  no  use  for  hard  wood  except  to  replace 
bone  or  horn,  and  bone  or  horn  was  better  than  hard  wood.  But 
the  soft  wood  was  a  superior  variety  o*"  the  driftwood  which  they 
were,  familiar  with  and  very  useful.  What  they  did  was  to  take 
barrels,  no  matter  what  they  contained,  and  break  them  up  with  the 
object  of  using  the  hoops.  The  staves  being  of  hard  wood  were 
no  more  valuable  than  tlic  food  or  rum  cont  linod  in  the  barrels. 
Similarly,  boxes  containinj:  clothing  were  opcnrd,  the  clothes  thrown 
away  and  the  boxes  made  up  into  arrow  slialts  and  the  like. 

When  the  Eskimos  discovered  tlie  Investigator  the  news  soon 
(Spread  east  and  south  and  Mercy  Bay  for  a  long  time  became  a 
Mecca  to  the  Eskimos.  But  eventually,  between  the  rusting  of  the 
iron  and  the  pillaging  of  the  Eskimos,  the  depot  was  completely 
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rifled.  Before  this  time  the  Investigator  had  sunk  or  else  drifted 
away,  my  informants  did  not  know  which  One  year  she  had  still 
been  on  the  beach  and  the  next  she  was  gone  without  a  trace.  A 
man  whom  I  judged  to  be  under  thuty  had  been  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  when  the  last  party  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  go  to 
Mercy  Bay.* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mercy  Bay  had  for  two  winters  been  the 
headquarters  of  a  great  polar  expedition  we  were  surprised  to  find 
comparatively  little  correspondence  between  the  map  and  the  land. 
The  bay  is  not  unlike  itself  on  the  chart,  but  there  arc  islands  in  it 
that  are  not  indicated  on  the  map,  while  the  conspicuous  sandspit 
that  18  indicated  at  Providence  Pmnt  does  not  now  exist.  But  the 
remarkable  thing  was  that  just  west  of  Mercy  Bay  where  the  map  . 
indicated  a  nearly  straight  coastline  there  is  another  bay  almoat 
as  conspicuous.  The  land  on  both  sides  is  high,  almost  mountainous, 
the  bay  is  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  eight  or  ten  miles  deep. 
In  it  is  the  mouth  of  far  the  largest  river  in  Banks  Island;  a  river 
which,  as  we  later  learned,  drains  as  large  a  part  of  it  as  any  two 
or  three  other  rivers  put  together. 

Thinking  that  McClure's  winter  quarters  had  been  correctly  lo- 
cated, partly  because  we  knew  that  one  of  the  men  on  his  staff  bore 
the  title  of  astronomer,  we  were  particular  to  get  good  observations 
at  the  place.   We  did  secure  fair  ones  despite  unfavorable  weather. 

It  was  here  one  of  our  two  chronometers  failed  us.  At  first  we 
did  not  know  which  it  was.  That  is  the  trouble  with  having  only 
two  and  is  the  reason  why  one  should  carry  three  or  more,  for  then 
the  one  that  differs  from  the  other  two  is  recognised  to  be  at  fault. 
In  our  case  the  one  given  me  by  O'Neill  was  supposed  to  be  losing 
fourteen  Fcronds  and  tlie  new  one  should  have  been  gaining  eight 
seconds,  makinj>;  a  difference  of  twenty-two  seconds  per  day,  with  the 
new  one  gaining.  We  compared  them  daily  and  had  found  their 
rate  reasonably  constant  so  far,  but  at  Mercy  Bay  the  iMiw  chronom- 
eter began  to  gain  less  and  less  and  finally  actually  lost  It  was 
a  good  many  days  later,  however,  before  it  stopped  altogether. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  observations  we  took  the  boat  tar^ 
paulin,  now  about  worn  out,  and  cut  it  up  to  make  pack  bags 
for  the  dogs.  One  team  was  composed  of  big  dogs  which,  because 
of  great  strength  and  long  legs,  were  able  to  carr>'  from  twenty  to 
forty  pounds  a  distance  of  ten  miles  per  day ;  for  short  distances  the 
straogest  could  cany  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  But  the  other  team 
*8ee  "Hy  Life  With  the  Eskimo »  Chspten  XVn  and  Xym. 
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vere  small,  about  the  ordinary  Eskimo  sise.  They  were  consequently 
weftk,  to  UiAt  they  eould  not  cany  mm  thaa  from  fiiteen  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  so  short-legged  that  they  dragged  in  the  water  whatever 

they  carried.  We  accordingly  made  a  sled  for  these  dogs  to  pull, 

out  of  the  front  halves  of  our  pair  of  ski?. 

The  five  days  we  were  in  camp  at  Mercy  Bay  wr  pupposed  that 
McClure's  ship  and  depot  had  been  near  his  monument  and  it  sur- 
prised us  to  find  no  remains  there  beyond  half  an  armful  of  broken 
banel  staves  and  the  bent  and  rusted  bottom  of  one  small  tin  can. 
On  July  20th,  our  observations  and  preparations  finished,  we  started 
south,  and  discovered  that  the  depot  must  have  been  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  monument.  Here  was  an  oval  pile  of  coal,  perhaps 
six  or  eight  tons.  At  first  sight  it  looked  very  much  like  a  mound 
of  dark  earth,  heavily  overgrown  with  grass.  Lying  about  were 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  barrel  staves,  broken  or  whole. 
A  few  of  these  had  been  split  but  bore  no  other  sign  of  having  been 
worked  up.  Neither  did  we  find  any  indication  of  Eskimo  work 
on  any  other  piece  of  hard  wood.  There  were  endless  quantities  of 
adze  chips  and  knife  shavinfrs,  but  all  were  from  soft  wood,  thus 
confirming  the  story  I  had  pi(  ked  up  in  Prince  Albert  Sound  of  the 
Eskimos  using  the  soft  wood  and  disregarding  the  hard.  These 
Eskimos  had  told  me  also  that  when  they  last  visited  Mercy  Bay 
there  were  left  only  two  or  three  pieces  of  iron  so  heavy  that  th^ 
did  not  know  how  to  utilise  them.  This  also  was  confirmed  by  our 
finding  only  two  pieces  of  iron,  one  an  ice  anchor  and  the  other  a 
grappling  hook,  both  too  heavy  for  working  by  any  method  known 
to  the  Eskimos. 

Of  the  tons  of  food  carefully  deposited  by  McClure  and  later 
thrown  away  by  tiie  Eskimos  no  sign  remained  except  one  brown 
heap,  perhaps  half  a  bushel.  It  was  soft  and  had  no  odor,  and  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  peas  or  flour,  but  Thomsen  thought 
there  was  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  odor  of  cheese  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  heap.  We  found  leather  boots  decayed  until  the  leather 
broke  like  cardboard.  But  what  interested  mo  most  was  the  degree 
of  weathering  of  the  oldest  adze  chips  and  shavings.  This  corre- 
sponded, it  seemed  to  me,  to  the  weathering  of  shavings  found  by 
us  the  previous  year  at  the  Eskimo  campsites  on  the  west  coast 
of  Banks  Island,  and  meant  that  most  of  these  campsites  dated  from 
the  period  just  after  the  Investigator  d'  pnt  had  been  discovered, 
say  1855  to  1860.  This  confirmed  the  estimate  previously  made 
that  few  if  any  of  the  campsites  we  saw  were  over  a  hundred  years 
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old.  Hiis  docs  not  apply  to  the  village  Bite  at  Cape  Kellett.  which 
may  easily  be  older  by  several  centuries.  All  about  the  depot  were 
scattered  the  campsites.  Huge  quantities  of  shavings  showed  the 
Eskimos'  occupation  w  hile  they  were  there  and  the  bones  of  polar 
cattle  indicated  what  they  had  lived  on. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 


VIB8T  CB088INO  OP  BANKS  ISLAND  [1915] 


ROM  Mercy  Bay  we  atteraptod  to  make  a  straight  course  for 


Kellett,  but  within  seven  or  eight  miles  came  to  the  river  that 


^  enters  the  sea  six  miles  west  of  the  Bay  and  found  it  far  too 
large  for  crossing.  At  first  we  did  not  realise  the  sise  of  it,  and  de- 
scended into  the  valley  and  followed  the  winding  course  iiUand,  ex- 
pecting ever>'  moment  to  come  to  a  fording  place.  Wlien  we  did  come 
to  gravel  rapids  where  the  river  spreads  out  to  two  or  three  times  its 
ordinary  width  we  went  down  to  it  with  confidence  and  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  even  here  it  was  over  six  feet  deep  right  close  to  the 
land.  This  showed  the  folly  of  following  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  difficult  and  caused  delay,  so  we  climbed  out  of  the  valley,  trav- 
eling south  a  mile  or  two  away  from  it,  and  attempting  to  save  time 
by  cutting  across  the  bends.  As  usual,  I  walked  a  few  miles  ahead  of 
the  others,  hunting.  This  now  served  the  additional  purpose  of 
guiding  the  men,  for  by  observing  me  on  the  sky  line  they  coyld 
tell  in  advance  where  the  benda  of  the  river  were  and  how  to  make 
short  cuts. 

The  second  day  out  from  Mercy  Bay  I  killed  three  big  bulls, 
which  meant  more  than  enough  meat,  but  seal  blubber  had  run 
*  out  and  we  needed  fat  With  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  clear  fat 
accumulated,  cows  or  yearlings  would  now  serve  for  a  satisfactory 

diet. 

It  took  us  eight  days  and  perhaps  seventy-five  miles  of  travel 
to  get  to  a  place  where  we  could  finally  ford  the  river.  Fortunately 
it  led  almost  straight  south  and  therefore  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees  out  of  our  road,  and  when  it  was  just  beginning  to 
turn  to  the  east  we  found  a  ford.  The  ford  was  about  three  feet 
deep  with  a  width  of  eighty  yards,  and  the  current  was  so  strong 
that  it  would  have  swept  ii?  awny  had  we  not  carried  heavy  ballast 
on  our  shoulders.  Tiie  unloaded  dogs  swam  after  us.  We  had  to 
cross  in  three  relays  to  get  all  our  stuff  over,  and  on  the  third  cross- 
ing some  of  us  were  a  little  light.  I  thin]<  it  was  Storkerson  who  was 
nearly  swept  off  his  feet  When  I  felt  myself  in  danger  of  floating 
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off  I  turned  back  and  picked  up  a  stone  weighing  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  and  with  this  on  my  shoulder  crossed  safely. 

SooD  we  began  to  see  moulting  white  geese  and  these  increased 
in  number  as  we  proceeded  Bouth.  When  no  nests  were  found  we 
concluded  that  th^  were  mostly  or  entirely  males.  Now  and  then 
a  bird  was  visible  that  we  had  not  seen  farther  north.  The  first 
golden  plovers  appeared  July  27th  and  the  same  day  blackheaded 
terns.  The  smaller  crray  torn  we  had  seen  July  15th  at  Mercy  Bay. 
Although  these  were  the  first  of  either  species  we  saw,  we  found 
later  that  both  go  up  to  Melville  Island. 

On  this  overland  journey  Thomsen  had  to  break  himself  of  the 
salt  habit  and  the  tobacco  habit.  When  we  landed  at  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island  from  the  sea  ice  we  had  thrown  away  ever\^thing  that 
we  considered  unnecessary — the  primus  stoves  for  which  we  no 
longer  had  kerosene,  a  few  odds  and  ends  and  six  pounds  of  salt. 
1  do  not  know  why  we  had  taken  so  much  in  the  first  place,  for 
Storkerson,  Ole  and  I  the  previous  year  had  found  our  meat  tasted 
better  after  we  <iuit  using  saH.  Ole  had  been  so  eonvlnced  of  this 
that  during  the  winter  he  had  used  no  salt  at  his  trapping  camp. 
I  had  reacquired  the  habit  at  the  ship,  for  the  cook  seasoned  the 
food  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  Storkerson  had  picked  it  up  again 
at  his  o\s'n  camp  where  his  wife  insisted  on  using  salt.  But  we 
were  ready  to  give  it  up  and  Thomson  wn«  not.  and  as  a  special 
concession  he  had  been  allowed  to  bring  along  his  own  private  salt 
can.  He  had  now  come  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  has  usually  been  my  custom,  and  will  alwa3rs  be  so  hereafter, 
to  require  tobacco  users  to  stop  its  use  either  before  leaving  the 
home  camp  or  at  the  time  of  starting.*  But  on  this  trip  I  had 
allowed  the  carr>'ing  of  tobacco.  About  the  middle  of  the  trip 
Storkerson  voluntarily  quit  so  as  to  give  Thomsen  enough  to  take 
him  through.  But  Thomsen's  use  of  it  had  been  a  little  rapid  and 
about  the  time  we  left  Melville  Island  his  real  tobacco  was  gone. 
Thereafter  he  chewed  pieces  of  cloth  in  which  it  had  been  carried, 
and  when  that  was  done,  small  pieces  of  his  own  pipe  and  later  the 
pipes  of  Storkerson  and  Ole.  We  were  not  much  beyond  Mercy 
Bay  when  even  these  had  given  out,  and  I  had  the  interesting 

*  "I  have  always  selected  men  for  my  parties  who  used  neither  tobooeo  nor 

spirit-  .  .  Tobacco  is  .  dhjcct ionable  in  yol^r  work.  It  iifTccts  the  wind 
endurance  of  a  man,  particularly  in  low  temperature,  adds  an  extra  and  en- 
tirely unneoenary  article  to  the  outfit,  vitiates  the  atmosphere  of  tent  or 
i^oo,  and  when  the  supply  gives  out,  renders  the  user  a  nuisance  to  himself 
flAd  to  tbo^  about  him."  "Secrets  of  Polar  Travel,"  by  Robert  E.  Peaiy, 
New  Ycfk,  1917,  pp.  74-77. 
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opportunity  of  watchmg  a  man  wiio  iiad  to  give  up  salt  and  tobacco 
at  the  samp  time. 

No  Eekimo  I  ever  mw  wm  m  foad  of  caribou  marrow  ai  Thorn- 
sen  was.    When  wc  kUled  the  three  fat  bulls  just  after  kav* 

ing  Mercy  Bay  he  ato  fo  much  that  he  wns  ill  and  his  digestion  was 
out  of  order  for  two  or  three  days.  At  least  this  was  my  mtcr- 
pretation  of  it  but  he  maintained  that  the  trouble  was  the  lack 
of  salt.  It  took  ud  twenty  days  to  cross  the  island  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  ten  milet  per  day,  and  towards  the  last  Thomsen 
said  that  he  no  l<mger  had  much  hankering  for  salt  but  still  wanted 
tobacco  badly.  When  we  finally  arrived  at  the  base  his  first  thought 
wa?  to  have  a  smoke,  but  he  took  no  pain?  to  add  salt  to  h\fi  fir«t 
meal  cooked  by  Levi.  Whvn  I  asked  him  he  replied  that  the  food 
seemed  a  little  too  salty  a^^  it  was.  He  had  always  used  salt  heav- 
ily, and  under  ordinary'  circumstances  would  have  added  a  good 
deal  of  salt  to  dishes  shnilarly  seasoned. 

At  other  times  I  have  had  experience  with  men  who  have  said 
that  they  found  it  harder  to  break  the  si  It  habit  than  the  tobacco 
habit.  In  general  the  time  of  greatest  hankering  for  salt  is  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  you  have  ceased  to  use  it.  If  you  con- 
tinue longing  for  it  six  or  eight  weeks  after,  you  will  find  on  trial 
that  this  longing  has  been  artificial  (or  "psychologicar')  in  the 
sense  that  the  taste  of  salt  will  not  prove  pleasant.  I  have  known 
no  one  to  weloome  the  taste  of  salt  after  being  six  months  without 
it.  When  a  white  man  has  been  a  year  without  salt  it  becomes  al- 
most as  unpalatable  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  Eskimos  or  Indian?  who 
have  never  used  it;  with  this  difference,  that  the  white  man  knows 
from  experience  he  will  come  to  like  it  again,  but  the  native  has 
the  opinion  that  he  never  will. 

In  dealing  with  Eskimos  we  have  found  that  those  who  work 
on  ships  or  who  for  any  reason  are  compelled  to  eat  salted  food, 
acquire  the  salt  habit  about  a?  ({uic-kly  n?  they  do  the  habit  of 
'  tobacco  smoking  or  that  of  eating  .'jome  such  strange  food  a«  bread. 
Sugar  we  found  in  Victoria  Island  to  be  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the 
natives,  and  even  children  of  no  more  than  four  or  five  objected 
violentlb^  to  the  taste  of  eandy,  sugar,  sweet  preserves,  canned  fruit 
and  the  like.  Eskimo  infants  too  young  for  formed  tastes  naturally 
take  to  sugar  quite  as  readily  as  izif  ant  children  among  white  people. 

As  usual  at  this  season  we  traveled  at  night.  This  had  every 
advantage  over  day  travel  except  that  when  we  tried  to  get  gextant 
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observations,  especially  at  noon,  we  frequently  failed  to  do  so 
through  oversleeping.  This  emphasized  the  value  of  the  alarm  clock, 
an  item  of  equipment  that  I  have  neglected  to  mention.  There  are 
few  things  we  find  more  useful.  We  commonly  camp  at  six  or 
aevcn  in  the  monung  and  take  a  time  sight  for  longitade  before 
going  to  sleep.  We  then  set  the  alarm  to  ring  at  about  11:30, 
which  gives  ample  time  to  dress,  prepare  the  mercury  artihcial 
horizon,  find  pet  ever>'thing  ready  for  the  meridian  transit.  But 
now  we  had  left  our  clock  at  Mercy  Bay  and  unless  we  actually  sat 
up  to  wait  for  the  noon  altitude  we  usually  overslept  and  missed  it. 

The  Eskimo  camps  we  saw  on  the  journey  were  of  the  usual  type, 
some  of  the  tent  rings  of  stone  and  others  of  sod,  and  the  bonet  aeat* 
tered  about  of  cattle,  geese  and  caribou,  the  last  named  behig  rare. 
Evidently  cattle  and  moulting  rocsc  had  been  the  main  sources  of 
food.  Stone  caches  in  which  meat  had  been  protected  from  wolves 
were  more  numerous  than  the  campt>ites  and  in  everything;  there 
was  evidence  of  tremendous  slaughter  of  ovibojs.  Sometimes  we 
came  to  places  where  liliccu  or  twenty  skeletons  lay  within  the 
sfpaee  of  one  or  two  hundred  square  yards  with  only  such  bones 
missing  as  wolves  mig^t  be  expected  to  devour  or  carry  off.  This 
showed  that  entire  herds  had  been  slaughtered  without  any  appre- 
ciable perrentage  of  the  meat  being  n«ed.  The  character  of  the 
wood  sliavinecs  indicated  that  parts  from  the  interior  fittinps  of  the 
Investujator  had  been  carried  all  over  the  island  before  being  made 
into  implements.  We  saw  no  campsites  that  did  not  have  some  evi- 
dence that  the  campers  had  been  at  Mercy  Bay.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  some  campsites  may  have  been  used  several  times  and 
that  it  was  merely  the  last  users  who  had  Mercy  Bay  products 
with  them. 

This  was  one  of  our  delightful  summer  journeys.  It  was  late 
enough  in  the  season  for  most  of  the  mosquitoes  to  be  gone  and  it 
was  only  one  or  two  evenings  that  they  troubled  us.  We  were  too 
far  east  in  Banks  Island  for  the  thick  fogs  that  lie  on  the  west  eoast 
whenever  the  wind  blows  off  the  western  sea,  although  the  clouds 
did  come  over  and  give  us  two  or  three  rainy  days.  When  the  wind 
was  from  the  east  the  temperature  rose  to  about  80°  in  the  shade 
some  days.  The  caribou  were  fat  and  numerous,  and  although  we 
continued  to  carry  no  more  than  two  or  three  days'  provisions 
we  always  found  a  fat  bull  before  the  dog  packs  were  empty.  The 
dogs  carried  most  of  the  heavy  things,  the  men  part  of  the  bedding, 
and  towards  the  last  the  guns  and  field  glasses  only.  Bedding  is 
tolerably  safe  when  the  paeks  are  heavily  ballasted  with  meat  or 
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some  such  thing,  in  which  case  the  bed  skins  can  be  tied  in  small 
bundles  on  top  of  the  dogs'  backs. 

One  illustration  will  show  a  peculiar  danger  inhnent  in  this 

travel.  I  had  been  hunting  ahead  and  was  approaching  some  cari- 
bou that  were  about  a  mile  off  our  course.  Both  these  caribou  and 
I  were  in  plain  sight  and  the  men  should  have  seen  us,  but  they 
did  not  see  us  and  went  riglit  by.  This  exposed  them  to  a  danger 
from  which  I  protected  them  ordinarily,  that  of  coining  over  n 
hiU  crest  without  warning  into  close  quarters  with  cariboo. 

That  18  just  what  they  did.  Storkerson  knew  we  needed  meat 
that  evening  and  instead  of  looking  after  the  dogs  he  commenced 
blazing  away  at  the  caribou.  He  had  fired  two  excited  shots,  both 
without  hitting,  when  one  of  the  other  men  shouted  to  him  to  catch 
the  dogs.  It  was  too  late  then.  Out  of  the  thirteen  dogs  Thomsen 
and  Ole  were  able  to  get  hold  of  only  four  or  five  and  the  rest  rushed 
ui  full  pursuit  of  the  caribou.  It  happened  that  the  packs  of  some 
of  them  were  heavily  ballasted  with  stone,  the  meat  ballast  being 
gone,  and  the  smaller  dogs  were  unable  to  run  ver>'  fast.  Some  of 
the  bigger  ones,  however,  even  with  their  thirty  or  forty  pounds, 
were  soon  out  of  sight  a  mile  or  more  away,  following  the  herd. 
They  happened  to  run  in  my  direction  and  1  was  able  to  head  them 
off.  Only  one  dog  escaped  me. 

This  was  the  middle  of  the  day  and  we  should  have  been  able  to 
travel  another  four  or  five  miles,  but  we  had  to  camp  and  search  for 
this  dog.  The  greatest  danfjer  was  that  his  pack  might  come  off 
in  such  a  way  as  to  drag  on  tlic  ground  while  still  fast  to  his  neck. 
Some  dogs  will  bite  themselves  loose  but  this  particular  dog  had 
never  been  known  to  do  that,  and  1  was  afraid  that  if  his  pack  came 
off  he  might  be  tethered  by  it  until  he  starved  to  death.  Luckily  we 
found  the  pack,  for  he  had  been  able  to  clear  himself  after  he  shed 
it.  But  it  was  hours  afterwards  when  the  dog  huDself  came  back. 

As  I  tell  it,  this  does  not  sound  like  a  dangerous  adventure.  But 
I  have  heard  of  many  eases  where  the  (■onse(iuences  were  serious. 
I  know  an  Alaska  Eskimo  who  with  his  wife  and  family  was  hunting 
about  six  days'  journey  inland,  when  all  of  his  dogs  ran  off  with 
their  packs  after  a  herd  of  caribou.  The  packs  had  been  so  light 
and  80  well  strapped  that  the  dogs  were  able  to  run  fast  and  far. 
The  Eskimo  camped  for  two  days  hoping  for  the  dogs  to  come  back. 
He  then  retreated  to  the  eoast,  living  on  berries  and  roots  all  the 
way,  for  the  dot:s  had  carried  off  all  his  ammunition.  He  and  his 
family  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  dogs  were  never  heard 
of  again  and  doubtless  starved  to  death. 
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There  are  dogs  that  know  how  to  find  their  way  home.  But  in 
the  sense  of  a  permanent  dwelling  place  the  Eskimo  dog  has  no 
home,  for  (he  camp  is  always  moving.  It  is  rarely  that  a  dog  when 
once  lost  finds  his  way  back.  If  he  is  lecovered  by  the  owner  it  is 
usually  either  through  accident  or  because  the  dog  finds  another 
camp  and  is  eventually  returned  by  people  who  recogniie  him  and 
are  able  to  tell  where  he  belongs. 

A  good  story  to  illustrate  this  point  can  be  cited  from  the  Mik- 
kelsen-Leffingwell  Eixpeditkm  of  which  I  was  a  member.  ¥nMiithey 
were  starting  out  for  their  ice  journey  they  camped  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  the  winter  base,  and  during  the  night  one  of  their  dogs 
ran  away.  They  tliought  he  had  run  liomc.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  dog's  own  idea  wa.s;  possibly  he  went  in  pursuit  of  a  polar 
bear.  He  appears  to  have  gone  right  past  his  own  home  and  past 
many  Eskimo  camps  for  he  was  picked  up  a  week  or  so  later  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  at  a  camp  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  east 
The  arrival  of  this  dog  under  those  particular  circumstances  gave 
rise  to  a  rumor  that  the  whole  ice  exploring  party  had  perished  and 
that  the  dog  had  come  in  off  the  ocean  ice,  the  sole  sun'ivor.  This 
is  not  an  exceptional  but  a  typical  story  of  what  happens  to  dogs 
in  the  North  that  for  one  reason  or  another  get  separated  from  their 
human  companions. 

On  this  journqr  we  had  one  more  example  of  how  easy  it  is  to 
mtqudge  siie  when  the  thing  judged  is  at  an  unknown  distance. 
We  had  been  seeing  nothing  hut  cows  and  other  lean  caribou  for 
two  or  three  days  and  were  nearly  out  of  food.  If  we  saw  no  bull 
this  day  we  would  have  to  kill  anything  we  could  get.  I  had  fallen 
behind  a  quarter  of  a  mile  instead  of  being  about  two  miles  ahead, 
and  when  the  men  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill  I  saw  them  drop  down 
and  start  crawling  towards  me,  the  dogs  following.  This  meant  that 
they  had  come  suddenly  in  sight  of  game  on  the  other  side.  It  must 
be  a  bull,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  Sure  enough,  Storkerson  and  the  others  told  me 
when  I  caught  up  that  the  biggest  bull  they  had  ever  seen  was  right 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  When  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  bill  the 
animal  had  probably  moved  o£f,  for  now  it  was  about  half  a  mile 
away.  I  looked  at  it  through  the  glasses  and  saw  it  was  a  young 
calf.  I  had  already  told  the  men  to  make  camp,  so  I  went  ahead 
and  killed  it.  It  was  so  small  that  one  man  could  easily  carry  it  on 
his  shoulders. 

The  only  sure  way  of  judging  caribou  is  by  some  physical  pe- 
culiarity other  than  sise.  The  age  and  sex  can  be  told  hy  the  color, 
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by  the  shape  of  the  horns  ami  by  the  manDer  of  carrying  the  heud 
even  when  still.  But  the  beet  way  is  to  tell  1^  a  combiiiataoD  of 
these  characters  and  especially  the  walking  or  rusning  gait  An 
Eskimo  or  other  esperknoed  hunter  can  tell  the  sex  and  age,  and 
by  mference  the  size,  of  an  animal  as  far  as  he  can  see  it  if  it  h 
moving.  But  by  mere  apparent  size  no  onn  can  tell  a  big  animai 
from  a  small  one  when  there  is  nothing  b\'  which  to  judge  distance, 

August  7th,  when  we  were  thirty  or  forty  miles  northeast  of  the 
home  base,  I  saw  with  the  glasses  a  row  of  sod  monuments  of  the 
kind  used  by  Kskimns  when  driving  caribou  into  an  ambush.  These 
might,  of  course,  be  old;  but  they  looked  very  black  and  so  we  turned 
out  of  our  course  to  investigate.  Much  to  our  surprise  we  came  in 
sight  of  an  inhabited  Eskimo  camp  of  the  type  so  familiar  to  me 
from  Coronation  (iiilf  -stones  set  on  edge  for  the  drying  of  meat, 
and  a  smaii  cunbou  skm  tent  with  the  hair  side  out. 

The  family  belonged  to  the  Minto  Inlet  group.  It  was  a  man 
named  KuUak,  with  his  wife  Neriyok,  their  daughter  Titalik  of 
about  ten  years  (as  we  could  tell  by  the  fact  that  her  face  had  just 
been  tattooed)  and  the  boy  Hcrona,  perhaps  six  years  old.  They 
told  us  that  in  the  spring  they  had  been  encamped  on  the  ice  in 
Prince  of  Wales  Straits  when  Wilkins,  Crawford  and  Natkusiak 
passed  that  way,  going  towards  Coronation  Gulf.  This  gave  wel- 
come news  that  Wilkins  had  made  good  progress  that  far  and  the 
reasonable  assurance  that  he  had  reached  our  mainland  base  before 
the  breakup  of  the  ice.  Wilkins  had  given  them  information  as  to 
the  location  of  our  Cape  Kellett  base,  and  three  families  had  come 
over  to  visit  iis  for  trading  purposes  and  to  spend  the  summer  living 
on  moulting  geese. 

They  inquired  eagerly  whether  we  had  seen  any  cattle  and  when 
we  said  that  we  had  not,  either  this  year  or  the  year  before,  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  all  of  them  had  now  moved  away  from 
Banks  Island.  That  is  always  the  way  with  the  Eskimos  and  the 
northern  Indians.  They  can  never  conceive  of  any  animals  being 
exterminated,  and  when  none  are  any  longer  found  in  any  district 
the  explanation  given  is  that  they  have  moved  away,  usually  be- 
cause some  taboo  has  been  broken  which  h.is  erivcn  great  offense  to 
the  animals  and  has  induced  them  to  abandon  tiie  locality.  KuUak 
said  that  three  or  four  years  before  when  he  had  been  on  south- 
eastern Banks  Island  polar  bear  hunting,  some  cattle  had  eome 
down  to  the  coast  and  had  been  killed,  and  he  had  heard  of  other 
people  killing  them  in  that  vicinity  since.  This  spring,  however. 
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he  had  come  through  that  very  district  without  seeing  any  sigDiy 
^hich  had  disappointed  him  greatly. 

The  other  two  families  of  KuUak's  party  were  a  little  farther 
north  but  they  all  intended  to  visit  ns  at  Kell^  later  in  the  year. 
Hiey  told  me  great  etories  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen  at  Kellett 
and  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  our  people,  but  they  also 
marveled  at  their  lack  of  intclliKcncc  in  certain  lines.  They  told  as 
an  extraordinar>'  thing  that  our  people  used  to  go  long  distances 
from  camp  with  guns  to  get  a  few  geese.  They  had,  they  said,  vol- 
unteered to  ihow  them  how  to  get  geeae  and  had  gone  a  short  dis- 
tanoe  and  driven  a  flock  of  moulting  geeae  down  to  the  camp  where 
they  had  been  killed.  Captain  Bernard  later  told  us  that  they  had 
gone  about  five  miles  and  driven  about  five  hundred  geese  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  right  down  to  the  house. 

KuUak  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  people  had  been  living  on 
very  inferior  food  and  had  been  almost  starving  until  he  and  his 
party  showed  them  how  to  get  geese.  Having  found  the  party 
without  meat  he  could  not  ooneeive  that  the  other  food  which  th^ 
were  eating  instead  was  anything  but  an  emergency  ration.  Bit 
own  pef^le  never  eat  roots  or  berries  in  any  quantity  unless  they 
are  starving  and  seldom  even  taste  them,  and  his  inference  was, 
therefore,  eminently  natural. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave  Kuilak's  camp  he  came  to  me  with  a 
daintily  made  pair  of  white  sealskin  slippers  which  he  wanted  to 
give  me.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  he  said  that  his  wife  ex- 
pected the  birth  of  a  hdJby  in  a  few  days  and  he  wanted  me  to  see  to 
it  that  she  would  have  easy  delivery  and  that  the  child  should  be 
a  boy. 

This  was  one  of  the  least  pleasant  incidents  that  ever  befell  me 
among  the  Eskimos.  I  saw  everj'  uncomfortable  possibility.  Kul- 
lak  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  could  by  magical  means  con- 
trol the  birth  both  as  to  its  safety  and  the  sex  of  the  child.  II  the 
ohiklbirth  turned  out  difficult  or  if  the  sex  was  other  than  male, 
there  would  be  no  explaining  to  him  that  anything  but  ill-will  on  my 
part  wfif  at  the  bottom  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  refused  the 
present  he  would  assume  my  ill-will  from  that  moment  and  would 
equally  blame  me  for  whatever  went  \vron<^.  Accordingly,  I  could 
do  nothing  hut  accept  the  slippers  and  promise  that  everything  would 
be  according  to  his  desifcs. 

As  soon  as  we  were  away  I  explained  the  situation  to  my  com- 
panions who  saw  nothing  serious  in  it.  But  when  we  got  to  Kellett 
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where  Storkenon  and  Thomsen  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  their 

wives  they  began  to  sec  what  was  involved.  Both  Mrs.  Storkenon 
and  Mrs.  Thomaen  believed  that  Kuliak  would  certainly  look  upon 
me  as  a  murderer  if  either  his  wife  or  the  child  were  to  die  and 
that  he  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  displeased,  though  both  were 
to  live,  if  the  sex  turned  out  to  be  female.  Mrs.  Thomsen,  who 
was  the  more  old-fashioned  of  the  two,  was  even  herself  of  the  opin- 
im  that  I  could  control  the  sex  of  the  child  if  I  wanted  to,  and  that 
I  should  have  no  excuse  if  I  did  not. 

Apart  from  the  occasion  of  the  slippers,  the  visit  to  ihh  E^=kimo 
family  had  relieved  our  minds.  We  now  felt  sure  Wilkins  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  early  breakup  of  the  ice  from  reaching  the 
base  of  the  southern  section  of  the  expedition.  The  Star  might  be 
expected  at  Kellett  any  day.  We  also  knew  that  everjrthJng  was 
going  on  well  at  the  base  camp.  As  the  Eskimo  report  was  that  our 
people  were  short  of  meat  except  for  the  geese,  I  shot  four  caribou 
about  twelve  milc«  northeast  of  the  base  and  asked  the  men  to  skin 
them  and  to  bring  home  their  dog  packs  loaded  with  meat,  leaving 
all  our  other  belongings  at  the  deer  kill.  We  would  later  send  back 
from  the  camp  to  letch  them. 

Then  I  hurried  on  and  arrived  at  the  Kellett  base  camp  on 
August  9th,  one  day  ahead  of  the  estimate  we  had  made  in  Mel- 
ville Island.  Levi  was  there  alone.  I  |pve  here  my  diary  entry 
summarizing  the  information  w^hich  he  gave  me  on  my  arrival: 

"Afnnday,  Au{just  9:  NEWS:  All  has  gone  well  in  general. 
Nine  Eskimos  were  around  for  several  days  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  gave  us  several  hundred  geese.  Levi  and  Bernard  together 
killed  one  caribou  and  Bernard  two  caribou  and  one  bear.  They 
had  also  secured  numbers  of  hares,  ducks  and  ptarmigan.  They 
once  set  a  fish  net  but  a  seal  carried  it  off.  A  new  sod  house  has 
been  built  one  hundred  yards  west  of  the  old  one  and  there  we 
intend  to  winter.  They  (  Captain  Bernard  and  Levi  i  had  concluded 
(because  of  our  being,  in  their  estimation  overdue^  that  if  we  were 
not  dead  we  were  on  Frince  Patrick  Island  unable  to  ervws  and  might 
come  home  after  the  ice  formed  in  the  fall,  but  not  before.  Con- 
siderable driftwood  has  been  found  on  the  beach  and  piled  up  near 
Cape  Kellett.  Bernard  has  made  a  wagon  and  has  cone  with  Mrs. 
Storkerson  and  Mrs.  Thomsen  to  fctcli  our  dory  (  from  Storker.son's 
trapping  camp  thirty  miles  north).  A  considerable  ethnological 
collection  has  been  made  by  purchase  from  the  Eskimos.  All  our 
provisions  are  in  good  order  and  there  is  enough,  except  of  con- 
densed sled  rations,  for  our  real  needs  if  no  (whaling)  ship  comes. 
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If  one  comes,  I  shall  have  to  buy  vegetableSi  milk}  coffee  and  but- 
ter  to  keep  the  men  in  good  humor." 

Nothing  further  of  interest  was  noted  during  the  next  few  days 
except  that  my  party  were  mildly  ill  because  of  the  change  of 
diet  When  you  go  off  a  mixed  diet  to  a  diet  of  meat  alone,  you 
never  feel  any  worse  for  the  change, — usually  better.  But  when 
you  have  been  for  months  on  a  diet  of  meat  you  almost  always  feel 
under  the  weather  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  roming  back  to  the 
mixed  diet.  T  imauine  the  reason  to  be  that  meat  is  such  a  bulky 
food  that  the  stomach  gets  accustomed  to  large  quantities.  Then 
when  you  eat  the  richer  '*civiliied"  food  and  fill  the  etomaeb  as 
much  as  you  used  to  with  meat  you  overload  it.  It  is  likely  that 
were  one  to  go  on  a  strict  ration  as  to  quantity  no  ill  remits  would 
follow  the  change  from  meat  to  a  mised  diet 


CHAPTER  XXXVIU 


Wa  AHE    iii:^CUED"  BY  CAPTAIN  LOUIS  LANE 

AUGUST  11th  was  a  momentoiu  day.  About  quarter  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  a  schooner  was  sighted  comiDg  from  the 
southeast  and  heading  (or  Cape  Kellett,  some  ten  miles 
to  the  west.  There  was  a  lieuvy  sea  running,  for  a  gale  of  the  pre- 
vious day  had  not  yet  abated,  and  we  at  first  took  the  ship  to  be 
tlie  Star  bound  for  the  shelter  of  the  bight  behind  the  Kellett  sand- 
Spit^  But  a  good  look  through  the  glasses  showed  the  snub  nose 
and  the  characteristic  outlines  of  Captain  Louis  Lane's  Polar  Bear, 
We  should  have  preferred  the  Star,  but  the  coming  of  any  ship  was 
an  event.  I  set  out  along  the  beach  to  get  an  interview,  should 
the  Bear  run  into  shelter  behind  Kellett  as  I  expected  siie  would. 

Driven  by  the  strong  wind  she  made  much  better  speed  than  I, 
and  dropped  anchor  behind  the  sandspit  while  1  was  four  or  five 
miles  away.  I  learned  later  that  they  sighted  me  at  about  three 
miles.  One  of  the  Eskimos  aboard  saw  me  when  looking  the  land 
over  throui^  his  glasses  for  possible  caribou.  The  captain  and  the 
ship's  company  then  took  a  look  and  speculated  upon  who  it  could 
be.  The  opinion  was  evenly  divided.  Half  the  Bear's  crew  guessed 
I  was  a  shipwrecked  sailor  off  the  Sachs.  Somehow  the  idea  had 
got  abroad  that  the  Sa^hs  had  been  wrecked  at  Banks  Island.  How 
it  started  is  hard  to  say  unless  somebody  dreamed  it,  for  she  had 
come  north  the  previous  year  with  the  intention  of  wintering,  and 
naturally  nobody  could  have  heard  from  her  since,  one  way  off  ih» 
other.  The  second  half  of  the  Beards  crew  thought  the  man  on  the 
beach  was  one  of  the  Victoria  Island  "blond  EskimoSi"  over  here 
on  a  summer  hunt. 

When  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  sandspit,  half  a  mile  from  the  ship, 
a  whaleboat  was  lowered  and  came  towards  land  with  six  men 
rowing  and  three  or  four  passengers.  Through  my  binoculars  I  rec- 
ognized Captain  Lane,  Constable  Jack  Parsons  of  the  Herschcl  Is- 
land Mounted  Police,  and  Herman  Kilian,  engineer  of  the  Polar 
Bear,  Presently  I  heard  from  the  approaching  boat  shouts  of 
"He's  not  an  Eskimo.   He's  got  field  glasses — ^^he  must  be  one  of 
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the  crew  of  the  Sachs."  Presently  I  heard  Constable  Parsons  say, 
"I  thmk  that's  Stefansson,  to  which  Captain  Lane  replied,  "Don  t 
jon  thmk  it  The  fiahea  ate  him  long  ago."  A  few  yards  nearer  I 
heard  Kilian  aay,  *'By  God,  that  u  Stefanaaon."  There  were  eon- 
teadictions  from  several  others  but  my  identification  waa  aoon  agreed 
on  find  Captain  T.ane  shouted  an  order:  "Don't  a  damn  one  of  you 
move  till  I  shake  hands  with  him!"  The  boat  touched  t)ic  beach 
and  the  captain  jumped  out.  His  men  delayed  just  lonjz;  enough  to 
obey  him  and  then  scrambled  out  after,  and  I  received  the  most 
enthiiaiaatie  welcome  of  my  whole  life. 

Aaauredly  the  idea  moat  definitely  connected  with  the  Arctic 
aeems  to  be  one  of  starvation,  and  Captain  Lane's  first  thought  was 
what  he  could  give  mc  to  eat.  He  said  he  had  the  bc?t  rook  that 
ever  came  to  the  Arctic  and  that  the  ship  was  full  of  good  things. 
Now  what  would  I  like?  I  had  only  to  pay  what  I  wanted  and  the 
cook  would  prepare  me  the  finest  dinner  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  to 
make  clear  that  while  I  waa  hungry  for  news  my  appetite  for  food 
was  very  alight  In  fact,  the  excitement  had  taken  away  what  littie 
I  might  have  had.  As  for  that,  I  had  beak  in  the  North  so  long  that 
I  could  think  of  nothing  so  good  as  exactly  what  we  had  been  eat- 
ing on  shore — caribou  meat.  I  had  the  delicacy  to  refrain  from 
stating  to  Captain  Lane  that  none  of  his  food  was  as  good,  but  I 
tried  to  put  him  off  by  explaining  how  eager  I  was  for  all  sorts  of 
news  that  I  knew  he  could  tell  me.  But  theae  diplomatic  proteata 
evidently  rather  worried  him,  ao  I  finally  aaked  for  some  canned 
com.  Com  haa  always  been  my  favorite  vegetable  yet  I  doot 
think  I  had  eaten  half  a  doien  apoonaful  before  I  forgot  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  Karluk  was  what  concerned  me  ( hietly  and  Captain  Lane 
began  to  give  me  news  of  her.  Incidentally  he  made  some  refer- 
ence to  "the  war."  Two  or  three  times  later  during  the  neict  five 
minutes  "the  war''  waa  mentioned  either  by  him  or  some  one  else. 
At  first  it  made  no  impresaion  on  mc,  but  later  I  inferred  that  the 
Balkan  War  was  still  going  on  or  had  broken  out  afresh.  Wilkins 
had  been  through  two  years  of  that  war  as  a  moving  picture  pho- 
tographer and  T  knew  from  him  as  well  as  from  the  newspapers  that 
conditions  in  the  Balkans  were  such  that  war  might  break  out  at 
any  time.  But  finally  some  one  mentioned  that  some  of  the  Karluk's 
man  had  gone  to  '*the  war.*'  It  waa  only  thai  that  I  realised  thia 
could  acaroely  be  a  war  in  the  Balkans  and  I  asked,  "What  war?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  replies.  "Don't  you  know  about  the 
war?  Didn't  you  know  that  the  whole  world  was  fighting?"  Some> 
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how  it  seemed  to  them  impossible  that  anybody  oould  not  have 
known. 

Then  Captain  Lane  in  a  few  sentences  told  me  that  more  than  a 
dozen  nations  were  at  war,  and  all  the  "great  nations"  except  the 
United  States.  Even  in  the  neutral  countries  many  of  the  indus- 
tries of  peace  had  been  nearly  discontinued,  making  way  for  those 
of  war,  and  wealth  was  being  piled  up  by  the  sale  of  weapons  and 
munitions  to  one  or  another  of  the  combatants  and  frequently  to 
both.  As  for  the  "Laws  of  Nations/'  most  of  them  had  been  broken 
and  it  was  understood  that  those  not  yet  broken  would  go  upon  oc- 
casion. "War  psycholop\'"  had  taken  the  place  of  the  calmer,  more 
orderly  thinking  of  former  years.  Even  in  the  neutral  countries 
passions  were  highly  inflamed  and  m  the  countries  at  war  elaborate 
efforts  were  being  made  to  stir  up  hatred  as  a  means  of  securing  more 
united  support  for  war  measures. 

The  crew  of  the  Polar  Bear  were  mainly  ssrmpathisers  of  the 
Allied  side  and  they  told  what  had  become  ordinary  stories  of 
German  atrocities.  They  said,  too,  that  the  German  people  were 
being  deceived  by  their  rulers  into  the  support  of  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion which  they  would  not  tolerate  if  they  knew  the  facts.  But 
there  were  four  or  five  German  sympathisers  who  said  the  stories 
of  Gennan  atrocities  were  "Allied  propaganda"  and  that  Germany 
was  fighting  a  just  and  a  defensive  war.  Feeling  ran  high  aboard 
the  Bear  as  evor>'wherc  else,  but  the  German  sympathizers  were  in 
a  minority  and  dared  to  present  their  side  only  by  asking  me  "in 
fairness"  to  read  some  American-German  papers  they  had. 

The  Allied  sympathizers  said  the  net  was  already  tight  about 
the  Central  Powers,  they  were  closely  blockaded,  starvation  was  al- 
ready weakening  them,  and  they  could  not  long  hold  out.  The 
German  s^'mpathisers  said  their  armies  were  victorious  on  every 
front,  that  there  was  food  to  last  for  ten  years,  that  the  Allied 
courage  was  broken  and  that  German  victors^  would  soon  come. 

That  is  the  way  the  news  of  the  Great  War  came  to  me,  August 
11,  a  year  and  half  a  month  after  it  started.  The  Bear  had  left  the 
last  telegraph  oounections  in  AUiska  some  three  weeks  before,  so 
they  brought  news  of  nearly  twelve  months  of  flirting.  There 
was  hopeless  confusion  in  this  news  on  every  point  except  the  black* 
ness  of  the  cloud  that  had  descended  upon  the  earth.  Tho  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  aboard  were  equally  at  variance.  There 
were  articles  telling  of  horrible  Germuu  atrocities  and  articles  say- 
ing in  effect  that  none  had  been  committed. 
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The  Captain  and  crew  of  the  Bear  agreed  upon  one  prognosti- 
cation as  to  the  war;  some  said  one  side  would  win  and  some  the 
other,  but  all  said  the  war  could  not  last  many  months  longer  and 
a  few  thought  it  would  be  over  before  they  were  baek  at  Nome  in 
Sqitember. 

The  question  of  how  the  news  of  a  world  cataclysm  would  strike 
a  person  who  heard  of  it  only  when  the  tragedy  had  been  a  year 
in  progress  seems  to  have  been  generally  interest ing  to  newspaper 
editors  and  paragraphers.  First  a  reporter  of  the  type  who  finds 
the  news  or  makes  it,  sent  over  the  wires  a  "story."  I  have  paid  a 
clipping  bureau  for  several  hundred  copies  of  this  account,  and  it 
must  have  appeared  in  every  American  paper  that  has  a  telegraph 
service,  and  in  many  European  papers.  A  stor>'  that  isn't  true  is 
usually  interesting — that  is  what  it  is  made  to  be.  This  was  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  the  number  of  editorial  comments  proved. 
It  was  usually  printed  under  the  heading,  "Stefansson  Wept." 
After  a  dramatic  account  of  how  the  news  of  the  war  was  brought 
to  me  comes  the  climax:  Under  the  crushing  effect  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  come  upon  the  world  I  broke  down  and  wept  These 
were  not  the  ordinary  snivelings  of  a  sentimentalist— they  were  the 
tears  of  a  hero  who  had  borne  all  the  terrors  of  the  polar  wilderness 
without  flinching  and  who  had  met  stolidly  even  his  own  semi- 
miraculous  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  death.  For  it  appeared  the 
Polar  Bear  had  rescued  me  from  starvation.  (That  she  did  so 
with  a  warmed-up  tin  of  com  was  not  specified.) 

The  last  ripples  of  my  escape  from  death  took  the  form  of 
advertisements:  "The  man  who  rescued  Stefansson  rides  an  Over- 
land." The  ads.  did  not  say  that  my  "rescuer"  bought  the  Over- 
land, and  I  hope  he  got  it  for  nothing.  Certainly  I  have  every 
reason  to  wish  him  well — not  the  inventor  of  the  story  but  Captain 
Lane  himself,  wiiu  did  nothing  wilfully  to  start  the  yarn  and  who 
did  me  many  favors  then  and  after.  His  ooming  did  not  have  even 
a  family  resemblance  to  a  rescue,  but  it  was  of  great  dgnificance  in 
our  expedition,  as  the  sequel  tells. 

Like  any  great  event  in  life,  such  as  the  death  of  a  friend  or 
relative,  I  found  this  news  of  a  world  war  hard  to  realize.  It  was 
certainly  hours,  perhaps  it  was  days,  before  it  began  to  weigh  upon 
me  as  it  did  then  for  all  the  years  after.  Through  the  circum- 
stances of  there  being  several  German  sympathisers  on  the  ship  and 
through  the  nature  of  some  of  the  American  magazine  articles  I 
read  later,  I  never  had  the  feeling  of  certainty  that  our  side  would 
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win,  €q|)ecially  m  tbe  AmericaiM  had  not  entered  the  war.  I  could 
not  imdentand  why  they  had  kept  out,  but  if  th^  had  incompre- 
hensibly refrained  so  far  they  might  continue  to  refrain. 

But  I  did  think  the  war  could  not  last  another  full  year.  So  my 
mind  contmued  fearful  of  the  news  we  might  receive  next  year, 
or  whenever  we  next  got  news. 

This  may  eeem  the  logical  place  to  record  what  had  happened 
to  the  Karlvkf  for  Captain  Lane  brought  me  considerable  iniforma- 
taon.  But  much  of  what  he  told  was  contradictory — ^he  had  heard 
many  conflicting  reports— and  it  was  only  after  I  had  seen  Hadley 
that  the  situation  became  clear  in  my  mind,  so  I  shall  reserve  the 
8tor>'. 

Of  the  affairs  of  the  southern  section  of  the  expedition  Captain 
Lane  could  tell  that  the  Alaska  and  Star  had  both  reached  a  harbor 
on  the  south  shore  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  in  August,  1914. 
(This  has  since  been  named  Bernard  Harbor,  after  Captain  Joseph 
Bernard  of  the  Teddy  Bear*  a  nephew  of  our  Captain  Peter  Ber- 
nard.) The  Star  had  remained  but  Dr.  Anderson  with  the  Alaska 
had  returned  to  Herschel  Island  for  a  second  cargo.  On  her  way 
east  the  AUi&ka  had  gone  aground  in  the  harbor  at  Cape  Bathurst 
in  a  gale  and  by  the  time  they  got  her  afloat  it  was  too  late  to  pro- 
ceed east,  so  she  had  to  winter.  Dr.  Anderson  had  left  her  in  charge 
of  Captain  Sweeney,  going  himself  to  Bernard  Harbor  by  sled  in 
the  fall.  During  the  winter  Engineer  Daniel  Blue  had  died  of 
sriir\  y.  from  which  disease  Captain  Sweeney  had  barely  recovered; 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  Eskimos  who,  through  their  different  food 
habits,  had  not  suffered. 

Captain  Lane  had  learned  these  things  on  his  way  east.  He  was 
able  to  add  that  the  Alaska  this  summer  had  proceeded  to  Herschel 
Island  to  meet  the  schooner  Ruby  on  which  the  Government  was 
sending  us  supplies.  These  were  the  supplies  that  had  failed  to  get 
in  last  year,  1914,  which  showed  how  foolish  it  would  have  been 
to  rely  on  them  then.  It  was  to  protect  ourselves  against  their 
possible  non-arrival  in  1914  that  I  iiad  bougtit  the  outfit  of  Captain 
Andrsaaen  and  Dufijr  OX^onnor,  a  purchase  now  fully  justified  by 
the  event. 

About  the  Star  in  the  present  summer  Captain  Lane  knew  noth- 
ing directly.  He  had  been  told  of  how  she  had  been  taken  away 
from  Wilkins  the  previous  year  and  lie  was  of  the  opinion,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  heard  on  the  mainland,  that  Wilkins  would  be  un- 

*For  tome  account  of  Captain  Joseph  Bernard  of  the  Teddy  Bear  see 
n/Samem  m  the  index  to  **My  Life  With  the  Eddma" 
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able  to  get  her  back.  To  corroborate  this  he  cited  that  it  had  been 
an  unusually  early  spring  ever>'where  and  especially  east  of  the 
Mackenzie.  At  Cape  Bathurst  there  had  been  easterly  winds  and 
open  water  for  a  month.  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  must  be  long 
ago  free  of  ice,  and  the  Star  shofuld  have  arrived  two  weeks  ago  if 
she  was  comiiig.  The  Gonclunon  was  that  she  had  either  been 
wrecked  in  the  east  or  else  Dr.  Anderson  had  refused  to  give  her 
iq)  to  Wilkin?. 

After  full  discussion  I  fell  in  with  this  view  that  the  Star  was  not 
coming.  The  Captain  was  able  to  give  me  the  definite  information 
that  largo  supplies  were  being  sent  in  to  us  by  the  Government  on 
die  Ruby  with  my  old  friend  Captain  Cottle  in  command— the  most 
experieneed  skipper  now  m  these  waters  and  a  man  who  would  bring 
his  ship  in  if  any  one  could.  Lane  felt  sure  the  Rvby  was  already 
at  Hcrschel  T«land  unloading  supplies  into  the  storehouses  there,  ac- 
cordini!;  to  licr  orders.  The  Almka  would  be  there  to  receive  the 
stores  wanted  for  the  southern  section,  but  she  had  no  engineer  and 
her  engine  was  crippled.  Captain  Lane  thought  there  might  be  a 
spare  engineer  on  tiie  Ruby  but  we  feared  Sweeny  would  not  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  the  authority  to  hire  him.  It  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  southern  section  any  more  than  we  at  Kellett  would 
get  their  supplies  from  the  Ruby  unless  we  did  something  about  it. 

If  the  Star  was  not  coming  my  only  chance  of  making  use  of  the 
supplies  the  Government  had  sent  in  to  Hcrschel  Island  was  to  en- 
gage the  PoUiT  Bear  to  fetch  such  of  them  as  we  needed  and  to  land 
them  fmr  us  as  f ar  north  of  Kellet  as  she  could.  I  accordingly  char^ 
tered  the  Beor  and  we  started  for  Herschel  Island  August  12th 
with  the  intention  of  towing  the  Alaska,  if  necessary,  to  Bernard 
Harbor  and  then  coming  up  to  Banks  Island  to  land  the  supplies  for 
the  northern  work. 

On  the  way  south  Captain  Lane  had  time  to  go  more  into  detail 
as  to  news  that  affected  the  expedition. 

The  death  of  Storkerson,  Ole  Andreasen  and  myself  was 
everywhere  agreed  on.  The  story  confirmed,  with  many  additions, 
everjrthing  Wilkins  and  Bernard  had  told  me  a  year  ago  to  that  ef* 
feet.  All  along  the  coast  from  Point  Hope  to  Cupe  Bathurst  my 
companions  and  I  were  personally  known  to  the  Eskimos,  all  of 
whom  were  grieved  and  none  hopeful.  Not  only  was  our  death  cer- 
tain on  grounds  of  Eskimo  theory,  but  tlicrc  was  much  concrete  evi- 
dence. Between  Cape  Ballmrst  and  the  Mackenzie,  near  Point 
Atkinson,  a  sledge  with  dead  dogs  still  attached  by  the  harness  had 
drifted  ashore.  Both  the  sledge  and  one  of  the  dogs  had  been  rec* 
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ognizod  as  m'mo  by  an  Eskimo  who  had  once  traveled  with  me.  At 
Hersciicl  Island  the  summer  of  1914  the  Eskimos  had  seen  with 
their  telescopes  from  the  top  of  the  island  three  men  on  an  iee  cake 
'four  or  five  miles  out  in  the  pack.  This  was  reported  to  the  police 
and  boats  were  launched,  but  the  weather  was  bad  and  much  ice 
about.  Only  wooden  boats  were  available  and  in  these  it  was 
unsafe  to  go  m  a  gale  out  among  the  tumbling  and  jarring  fioes, 
and  the  attempt  was  given  up.  It  was  agreed  that  had  skin  boats 
(umiaks)  been  available  our  lives  might  have  been  saved. 

This  was  not  our  only  appearance.  A  little  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son we  three  had  been  seen  on  a  cake  of  ice  near  Icy  Cape,  some 
600  or  700  miles  west  of  Herschel  Island.  In  that  case  also  rescue 
had  failed,  although  umiaks  were  available.  Probably  the  polar 
bears  that  were  impersonating  us  heard  the  excited  cries  of  the  res- 
cuers and  made  ofT;  or  maybe  they  were  seals  and  dived. 

Among  the  white  men  on  the  coast  only  three  had  believed  we 
might  be  alive — John  Firth,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  factor 
at  Fort  Macpherson,  Inspector  J.  W.  Phillips  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  and  Captain  Matt  Anidreasen,  Ole's  brother.* 

I  have  not  since  1913  seen  Mr.  Brower  or  Mr.  Hopson  at  Point 
Barrow,  and  I  still  hope  they  may  have  been  among  the  optimistic. 
Our  fellow  members  of  the  expedition  had  apparently  been  unani- 
mous in  thinking  us  gone  and  had  written  to  that  effect  to  Ottawa. 

At  Ottawa  at  least  two  men  still  had  faith  in  us— R.  W.  Brock, 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  later  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines, 
and  G.  J.  Desbarats,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Naval  Service.  Mr. 
Brock  was  no  longer,  properly  speaking,  at  Ottawa,  for  he  was  on 
leave  of  absence  as  Major  Brock  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Mr.  Desbarats  was  at  his  post  as  when  we  sailed,  althouj^ 
now  heavily  laden  with  the  burdens  incid^  to  the  expansion  of 
the  work  of  the  Naval  Service  in  war  time.  He  was  therefore  stiU 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  expedition, 

I  had  disruspcfl  with  Mr.  Desbarats  fully  my  ideas  of  the  meth- 
ods of  polar  exploration,  and  have  been  deeply  gratified  to  learn 
that  he,  together  with  a  handful  of  my  intimate  friends  in  various 
countries,  held  to  the  view  that  in  striking  north  over  the  ice  from 
Alaska  I  was  merely  carrying  out  instructions  according  to  the 

♦Many  of  these  facts  were  told  me  either  by  Captain  Lane  or  by  his 
second  officer,  WiUiam  Seymour,  a  man  whom  I  had  known  for  years  and 
liked,  Mncc  we  took  turns  using  the  same  bunk,  by  his  invitation,  when  I 
was  Cuptaiu  Cottle's  puest  on  the  Karluk  in  1907  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Colvillc  River  and  Herschel  Island.  But  I  have  onoa  pidced  Up  aome  addi> 
tions  Mid  corrections  which  are  here  embodied. 
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method  which  I  advocated.  The  American  scientific  societies  which 
originally  backed  the  expedition,  and  later  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, bad  put  the  expedition  in  my  hands  knowing  I  held  these 
theories,  aiid  he  coneideied  it  illogieal  to  become  pmuc-fltricken 
through  finding  oat  that  I  had  carried  no  supplies  with  me  out  on 
the  ice  when  I  had  always  maintained  that  this  was  a  safe  thing  to 
do.  While  others  theorized  on  how  and  when  and  where  and  why 
we  had  died,  he  assumed  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  we  were  alive 
and  in  Banks  Island. 

But  the  universal  feeling  at  Ottawa  was  against  the  probability 
of  our  being  aliye.  Opimons  of  various  polar  authorities,  both 
geographers  and  eiplorers,  had  been  sought  and  were  unifonnly  ad- 
verse. In  effect,  th^r  amounted  to  saying  that  the  theory  on  whieh 
our  work  was  based  was  unsound  and  the  undertaking  had  in  conse- 
quence been  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Of  the  polar  authorities  Peary  was  the  most  careful  in  his  pub- 
lished opmions.  I  had  discussed  all  my  ideas  witli  him  several 
times.  He  was  one  of  the  fairest-minded  men  I  ever  knew  and  the 
readiest  to  yield  a  point  on  the  appearance  of  new  evidence  no  mat- 
ter how  strongly  he  might  previousl\  have  been  committed  to  the 
opposite  view.  Peary  himself  had  said  in  print  that  no  food  or 
fuel  could  be  secured  on  the  polar  sea,  but  he  had  also  said  * 
that  he  had  seen  a  seal  in  some  open  water  only  about  250  miles 
from  the  Pole  (near  N.  Lat.  86").  When  I  pressed  the  point  that 
this  seal  was  both  food  and  fuel  and  obtainable,  he  admitted  it  but 
thought  the  seal  had  been  an  exception.  But  he  conceded  that  as  he 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  signs  of  seals,  because  he  had 
thouc^t  them  rare  or  absent,  they  might  really  have  been  numerous 
iriiere  he  supposed  them  few.  So  our  discussions  had  ended  by  his 
daying:  "]M;iybc  you  are  ripht.  But  be  careful  and  turn  back  in 
time."  Similarly  now,  when  his  opinion  was  asked  by  reporters  or 
the  Government,  he  was  less  definite  than  most  in  his  pessimistic 
attitude,  in  fact,  as  he  told  me  later,  he  based  his  opinion  of  my 
probable  death  mainly  on  the  report  that  it  had  been  my  plan  when 
I  left  AUuka  to  return  to  Alaska  withm.  a  few  weeks.  This  failure 
to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he  thought  I  had  announced,  together  with 
the  admittedly  hasardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  were  his  main 
reasons  for  tliinking  us  lost. 

The  reason  why  every  one  thought  we  had  intended  to  return 
to  Alaska  was  merely  the  common  view  that  unless  we  did  so  we 
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would  ttarv».  Yet  my  own  letter  tent  back  with  the  support  ptrty 

from  the  ice  to  Dr.  Anderson  had  been  clear  that  he  was  to  assume 
if  I  did  not  come  back  before  midsunomer,  1914,  that  I  had  gone  to 
Banks  or  Prince  Patrick  Island.  In  the  hurry  of  separation  out 
on  the  ice  I  had  not  made  out  for  transmission  to  the  Government 
a  duplicate  of  these  instructions.  Indeed  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, for  I  supposed  that  if  I  did  not  oome  back  Dr.  Anderson  would 
send  to  Ottawa  a  copy  of  my  inatruetions  to  him  and  would  sum- 
marize them  in  his  report.  But  he  did  neither,  and  the  Government 
and  the  press  were  left  in  the  belief  that  my  intention  had  been  to 
come  back  to  Alaska,  and  that  my  failure  to  do  90,  instead  of  mean- 
ing our  probable  suecrFs  and  our  safety  m  Banks  Island,  meant  the 
failiu'e  of  the  enterprise  and  our  death  at  sea. 

Thus  it  oame  about  that  Peary  and  others  based  their  gloomy 
yiews  in  part  on  reports  from  whioh  a  correct  statement  of  our  plans 
had  been  suppressed.  Thus  came  about,  too,  various  other  misun- 
derstandings, nmong  them  some  that  hampered  McConnell  in  his 
attempt  to  organize  a  "rescue  expedition." 

When  1  engaged  McConnell  as  a  member  of  our  expedition  I  did 
so  by  telegram.  As  he  was  not  known  to  me  then  and  1  was  taking 
him  on  the  strength  of  favorable  report  merely^  I  worded  Uie  tele- 
gram to  mean  that  I  would  take  him  on  trial  for  one  year,  sending 
him  home  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  transportation  were  available 
and  I  had  corn  luded  that  I  did  not  want  him.  The  arrangement 
was  to  be  termmable  at  my  option  but  not  at  his.  At  least  that 
is  what  I  intended  it  to  be,  but  he  understood  that  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment for  one  year  only  on  both  sides.  I  soon  found  him  one  of  my 
best  men  even  under  the  handicap  of  a  weak  ankle  that  had  been 
sprained  before  and  kept  getting  sprained  on  slight  provocation. 
When  it  came  to  our  parting  on  the  ice  in  April,  1914,  he  considered 
his  term  of  engagement  over  and  wished  to  go  liorac.  Although  his 
services  had  been  most  satisfactory  I  could  not  urge  him  to  stay, 
partly  because  the  telegram  by  w!ii<'}i  I  had  engaged  liim  was  quite 
open  to  his  interpretation  and  partly  because  i  thought  the  weak 
ankle  was  a  drawback.  I  suggested  to  him,  however,  that  if  he 
changed  his  mind  he  might  come  north  with  Wilkins  in  the  Star. 
WilkhiB  and  he  were  great  friends.  Thus  we  parted  on  the  ice. 

McConnell  later  decided  not  to  join  the  Star  but  to  proceed  south. 
This  may  have  been  a  fortunate  decision,  for  it  enabled  him  to  take 
an  important  part,  as  will  appear  later,  in  the  rescue  of  the  Karluk 
crew  from  Wrangel  Island.  In  that  capacity  he  came  in  harrowing 
contact  with  tiie  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  eleven  men 
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of  the  Karluk  crew.  Hp  formed  the  opinion  that  eight  of  them  might 
still  be  alive  and  when  he  got  home  initiated  the  plan  of  a  rescue  ex- 
pedition, having  in  view  both  the  eight  missing  men  of  the  Karluk 
and  our  party  of  three. 

The  ooimectian  of  the  eij^t  with  the  net  of  the  Kwrhik  party  had 
been  severed  near  Wrangel  Island.  Captain  Theodore  Pedenen 
had  tlirougb  the  press  advanced  the  view,  concurred  in  by  many, 
that  if  we  were  alive  we  mu^t  be  on  the  ice  near  the  place  where 
the  missing  men  of  the  Karluk  had  last  been  seen.  Pedcrsen  as- 
sumed a  strong  westward  drift  of  the  ice  north  of  Alaska  and  had  in 
mind  the  common  report,  doubtless  reliable,  that  in  the  spring 
after  we  left  shore,  especially  in  May  and  June,  there  had  been 
enough  open  water  north  of  Alaska  to  prevent  our  landing  there. 
His  argument  was  based  like  the  rest  on  the  same  false  assumption 
that  we  had  intended  coming  hark  to  Alaska.  I  quite  agree  that 
had  we  tried  to  do  so  we  should  either  Imve  lost  our  lives  in  a  too 
hazardous  attempt  to  get  ashore  over  rapidly  moving  ire  made 
treacherous  by  summer  heat,  or  else,  as  he  said,  we  sliould  have 
been  swept  west  past  Point  Barrow. 

McConnell's  rescue  plan  made  use  of  nmilar  reasoning.  Air- 
planes were  to  be  employed.  A  ship  would  take  the  airplanes  to  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska  and  they  would  make  reconnoitering  flights 
of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  miles  from  shore,  then  twcnty-hve  or 
fifty  miles  at  right  angles  to  the  outward  course  and  then  back 
to  shore,  landing  twenty -live  or  fifty  miles  east  or  west  of  the 
starting  point  Elach  tr^  would  be  a  non-stop  flight  resulting,  he 
oonsider»d,  in  the  search  of  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand 
square  miles  of  ice  and  in  our  rescue  if  we  were  on  this  ioe.  All  this 
was  to  be  done  in  July  to  September,  1915. 

The  rescue  plan  met  discouragement  of  several  sorts.  Most 
people  were  sure  of  the  death  of  all  eleven  of  us  and  deprecated  the 
"further  useless  risk  of  life."  Many  who  got  their  opinions  from 
airplane  propaganda  in.  the  newspapers  thought  the  flying  part 
feasible.  But  sober  authorities  knew  the  airplane  was  not  then  vp 
to  the  stories  of  the  press  agents.  Orville  Wright,  while  expressing 
no  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  the  rest  of  the  plan  and  having 
full  sympathy  with  any  jittempt  to  rescue  men  in  distress,  em- 
phasized the  impracticability  of  the  airplane  part. 

But  most  decisive  (and  most  pleasing  to  me  when  I  learned  it) 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Naval  Service. 

Before  our  sailing  I  had  discussed  with  the  Minister  of  Naval 
Service,  Mr.  Hasen,  now  Sir  Douglas  Haaen,  the  question  of  rescue 
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expeditions.  Subsequently  I  wrote  at  his  suggestion  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him.  czivinK  my  opinion  that  if  our  expedition,  or  any  part 
of  it,  were  not  iieard  from  lor  a  year  or  two  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
and  nothing  should  be  done  towards  the  rescue  of  any  one  wfaoee 
approximate  position  and  actual  distress  had  not  been  directly  and 
credibly  reported.  As  for  my  own  section,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  if  we  got  into  difficulties  from  which  we  could  not  extricate 
ourselves  it  was  unlikely  that  any  one  could  find  us  in  time  to  help 
us  and  without  exposing  iiis  party  to  at  least  as  great  a  danger  as 
we  were  in  ourselves.  It  was  my  belief  that  in  case  of  voluntary 
or  involuntary  separation  from  our  ships  our  party  could  live  on 
game  and  walk  out  to  some  outpost  of  civilisation  on  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  or  America  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

Mr.  Dcsbarats  explained  when  approadied  by  McConnell  that 
his  department  had  my  own  written  opinion  that  no  "rescue"  should 
be  attempted.  He  considered  the  probability  small  that  if  our 
definite  location  were  unknown  any  one  could  find  and  help  us. 
So^is  reply  was  in  substance  that,  apart  from  accidents,  they  had 
oonpdence  in  our  ability  to  look  after  ourselves  and  that  their  sup- 
port of  a  rescue  eiqieditaon  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  policy  for^ 
mulated  by  me  and  agreed  on  by  them  and  me  before  our  eaqpedi- 
tion  sailed. 

As  for  the  eieht  men  of  the  Karluk,  Mr.  Desbarats  relied  on  the 
opinion  gi\'en  ium  by  Captain  Bartiett  that  tliese  men  bad  not 
been  properly  outfitted  when  th^y  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
his  party  and  must  for  that  reason  have  died  long  before. 

While  McConnell  seems  to  have  pinned  his  faith  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Captain  Pedcrscn,  he  published  the  statement 
frequently  that  it  had  been  my  intention  not  to  come  back  to  Alaska 
but  to  proceed  to  Banks  Island.  This  was  most  explicitly  set  forth 
in  an  article  by  H.  E.  Hood  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun  accom- 
panied by  a  map  showing  a  star  at  northwest  Banks  Island  where 
the  North  Star  was  to  look  for  us  in  the  summer  of  1914.  But 
somehow  this  point  of  McConnell's  failed  to  impress  itself  on  those 
most  interested  in  our  fortunes,  probably  for  two  reasons.  First, 
McConnell  himself  was  not  proposing  to  search  for  us  in  Banks 
Island.  And  ^c* ond,  ever>'bo(ly  who  knew  the  truth  had  sup- 
pres.'^ied  the  information  that  my  orders  had  been  disobeyed  and 
that  the  chief  danger  to  my  party  lay  in  the  fact  that  our  poorest 
ice  ship,  the  Sachs,  instead  of  our  best  one,  the  Star,  had  been  sent 
to  Banks  Ishind.  The  Saeh$  did  not  even  have  orders  to  come  as 
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far  as  the  rendezvous  where  we  were  waiting  for  the  Star,  but  only 
to  Kellett,  more  than  a  htmdMd  milei  farther  south.  Tliis  poor 
ship  might'have  been  expected  to  fail  even  with  proper  orders,  leav- 
ing us  in  difficulties  through  the  failure  of  support  we  had  counted  on. 

The  Arctic  is  coni^idcrcd  by  many  an  unpleasant  place  to  wait 
for  a  ship  that  has  never  been  sent.  Certainly  Cireely  found  it  so 
at  Cape  Sabine  when  he  lost  18  out  of  25  men  through  the  mis- 
carriage and  disobedience  of  orders  by  those  who  were  to  meet  him 
or  to  make  a  depot  for  him  at  an  appointed  place,  and  his  was  but 
one  of  many  similar  arctic  tragedies.  My  own  faith  that  we  should 
not  starve  so  long  as  we  bad  ammunition  could  have  been  little 
comfort  to  those  whose  conviction  of  our  death  was  based  on  dis- 
belief in  the  prevalence  of  game  in  the  Arctic,  and  disbelief  in  tlie 
ability  of  white  men  to  get  what  game  there  is.  Furthermore,  as 
McConnell  said,  we  had  wlien  we  started  only  400  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition to  feed  three  men  and  six  dogs  for  more  than  a  year,  and  this 
might  have  been  expected  to  need  supplementing  if  we  made  no  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  ships. 

The  star  on  the  Sun  map  where  the  Star  was  supposed  to  meet 
us  and  didn't  try  to,  was  the  only  danger  sign  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  nobody  saw  the  meaning  of  it. 

I  am  truly  grateful  to  McConueii  for  his  good  intcQtions  and  his 
efforts  to  publish  the  truth.  But  I  cannot  think  of  anything  less 
tempting  in  itself  than  being  rescued.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
saved  from  imminent  starvation  by  Captain  Lane  with  a  can  of 
warmed-up  com.  It  would  have  been  worse  to  have  an  airplane 
swoop  down  on  you  just  when  you  were  comfortably  winding  in  the 
wire  after  a  three-mile  sounding  and  sniffing  the  fragrance  of  boiling 
fresh  seal  meat. 

So  far  I  have  considered  these  rescue  proposals  from  the  pinnt 

of  view  of  my  party  of  three.  As  for  the  eight  men  that  were  lost, 
Uieir  situation  will  be  made  clear  in  that  section  of  the  Appendix 
given  to  Captain  Hadley's  stor\'  of  the  Karluk.  I  shall  say  here 
merely  that  I  concur  in  the  belief  that  long  before  McConnell  could 
have  launched  his  expedition  they  were  dead. 

The  only  concession  made  by  the  Government  to  the  demands 
for  a  rescue  expedition  was  that  they  requested  all  whalers  and 
traders  who  go  up  in  the  western  Arctic  to  keep  a  lookout  for  us 
or  traces  of  us.  Captain  Lane  had  held  these  requests  in  mind 
while  on  the  western  part  of  his  cruise.  When  once  he  got  as  far 
east  as  the  vicinity  of  Banks  Island  the  possibility  of  finding  any 
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of  us  had  been  given  up,  but  he  was  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  the 
Sachs  which,  beeaiise  of  her  twm  propellers,  he  had  expected  to  get 
damaged  or  wrccki d  as  soon  as  die  got  into  the  icy  waten  on  the 
west  coast  of  BanlLs  Island. 
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A  8UMMEB  VISIT  TO  UEBSCHEL  ISLAND 


N  the  way  to  Henchel  Island  we  atopiied  at  Cape  Bathunt  to 


see  if  there  were  any  newB  of  WUkins  or  of  Dr.  Andenoii'e 


party  in  the  east.  There  was  none  of  either.  Many  anxious 
inquiries  were  made  of  me  regarding  Captain  Bernard.  Thv  news  of 
his  death,  I  was  told,  had  come  a  few  days  before.  Since  I  had  left 
the  Captain  entirely  well  at  Kellett  only  yesterday  it  was  news  of 
peculiar  interest  to  me.  My  informants  were  positive,  however,  and 
when  I  tried  to  engage  Eskimos  to  go  back  with  me  to  Banks  Island 
the  rumor  was  started  that  I  was  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  of  Ber- 
nard's death  so  as  not  to  scare  others  from  going  nortli  with  me. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  white  men  at  Bathur^t  at  this  time,  but 
I  gathered  that  they  no  less  than  tlic  Kskimos  were  in  doubt  which 
story  to  believe.  When  I  started  to  trace  the  yarn  I  soon  got  it 
back  to  a  man  who  had  dreamt  it — but  the  dream  had  been  very 
vivid.  Even  when  I  was  able  to  produce  the  dreamer,  and  in  spite 
of  the  corroboration  of  my  story  by  the  Polar  Beards  men,  some  of 
the  Eskimos  still  believed  in  Bernard's  death.  In  theSe  dajrs  of 
modem  skepticism  such  faith  is  refresliing. 

Although  I  now  had  little  hope  that  Wilkins  would  arrive  with 
the  Star,  I  left  instructions  for  him  with  Tom  Emslcy  of  the  Ro^vn 
H*  If  he  came  he  was  to  proceed  to  Kellett  and  thence  as  far 
north  as  he  eould  get  along  the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island,  pref- 
erably to  the  northwest  comer,  Cape  Alfred. 

On  the  way  to  Herschel  from  Bathurst  we  fell  in  with  a  school 
of  bowhead  whales.  This  seemed  such  a  wonderful  chance  to  get 
dog  feed  for  next  winter  that  we  devoted  half  a  day  to  the  killing 
and  cutting  up  of  one  of  these  great  animals.  It  was  rather  large — 
said  to  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  long.  The  shot  that 
killed  it  was  fired  by  Constable  Parsons.  Parsons  had  been  an 
officer  on  a  sailing  ship  before  he  became  a  policeman  and  he  is  the 

*See  various  refereaces  to  the  Rosie  H.  and  her  owner,  FYits  Wolki,  in 
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Bort  of  competent  man  that  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  Still 
it  was  a  surprise  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  I  think,  that  he 
was  able  to  despatch  this  huge  beast  as  neatly  as  the  most  expert 
whaleman. 

At  Herschel  Island  our  arrival  on  August  16th  caused  great  ex- 
citement. The  Rvby  was  there  beginning  to  unload;  there  were  also 
four  smaller  schooners,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Macpherson, 
Captain  Fritz  Wolki's  Gladiator,  Captain  Matt  Andreasen'a  Olga, 
and  the  Church  of  England's  Atkon  (or  The  Torch).  As  ice  pilot  on 
the  Macpherson  was  Jack  Hadiey,  from  whom  I  was  now  at  last 
to  hear  the  full  story  of  the  Kmiuk  tragedy.  There  was  also  our 
own  Alaska,  Including  sailors,  police  and  missionaries  there  were 
probably  over  fifty  white  men  with  perhaps  two  hundred  Eskimos. 
All  but  a  few  sailors  were  old  friends  of  greater  or  less  intimacy  who 
had  been  thinking  us  dead  now  for  more  than  a  year,  some  of  them, 
I  believe,  with  ronsiderablc  regret.  But  my  arrival  was  a  triumph 
for  Inspector  Phillips  and  Captain  Andreasen  who  had  been  main- 
taining the  difficult  eontenUon  that  we  wore  alive.  Captain  Andrea- 
sen,  in  fact,  had  just  the  day  before  been  through  a  tall  argument, 
including  a  bet,  with  Captain  Wolki,  who  had  drawn  on  twenty- 
six  years  of  experience  as  a  whaler  and  trapper  at  or  east  of  Herschel 
Island  for  arguments  showing  the  folly  of  trying  to  "live  oflf  the  coun- 
try" in  the  Arctic.  "Stcfansson  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck  when 
he  lived  oflf  the  countrj'  from  1909  to  1912,"  he  had  argued,  "but  it 
was  luck,  and  luck  will  turn."  When  the  Captain  came  forward 
through  the  crowd  to  shake  hands  as  I  landed,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  lost  his  argument  and  a  bet  but  was  glad  of  it.  Matt  Andreasen 
went  back  and  forward  through  the  crowd  saying,  "I  told  you  so." 

It  became  evident  as  soon  as  I  talked  with  Captain  Cottle  that 
we  should  have  to  wait  several  days  to  get  at  tlie  stores  he  had 
brought  us,  for  some  of  the  most  important  items  were  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  and  would  not  become  available  until  several  hundred 
tons  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  's  goods  had  been  unloaded.  This 
was  the  largest  consignment  of  trade  goods  ever  brought  in  a  sing^ 
ship  to  Herschel  Island,  though  but' a  small  fraction  of  the  huge 
quantities:  that  used  to  be  brought  annually  by  the  whaling  fleet, 
which  Dumbcred  more  than  a  dozen  ships  each  year  from  1889,  when 
the  first  vessels  to  winter  east  of  Point  Barrow  did  so  at  Herschel 
Island,  till  1906  when  the  invention  of  a  commercial  substitute  for 
whalebone  brought  the  price  of  "bone"  down  from  four  or  five  ddlars 
the  pound  to  thirty  or  forty  cents.  A  large  bowhead  whale  has 
2,000  pounds  of  "head  bone"  and  was  worth  18,000  to  $10,000  ud 
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fortunes  were  made  in  whaling.  The  largest  catch  I  have  heard  of 
was  sixty-three  whales  in  two  years  by  a  single  vessel.  Since  many 
other  ships  also  caught  large  numbers,  the  market  was  temporarily 
ghittod  woA  the  price  dropped  to  half,  but  eiveii  so  tbe  profits  were 
fabulous.  But  after  1906  a  big  whale  was  worth  only  from  $400 
to  $800  and  the  whaling  fleet  vanished  Sxcm  the  Arctic  in  a  year. 

Arctic  whaling  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed  except  for  fertilizer 
or  for  food.  Let  us  hope  the  good  sense  of  the  world  will  soon 
begin  to  discountenance  whaling  for  anything  but  food.  There  are 
several  coimtries  now  where  whale-meat  is  considered  good  to  eat. 
If  we  do  not  care  to  aecuetom  ooreelvee  to  wfaale-ineat»  mtema- 
tional  axrangement  might  be  made  so  that  the  people  who  abtmify 
like  it  can  get  It,  leaving  that  much  more  beef  and  pork  for  the 
others.  That  money  can  be  made  through  turning  whale-steaks  into 
fertilizer  should  not  be  argument  enough  for  allowing  such  waste 
of  food  to  go  on  when  the  world  is  drifting  into  an  inevitable  meat 
shortage.  The  chemists  have  learned  to  make  fertilizer  out  of  thin 
air,  but  steaks  are  as  yet  beyond  their  power. 

The  large  cargo  of  boildhig  material  and  trade  goods  shipped 
to  Hersohel  Island  this  year  on  the  Ruby  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  wide  expnnfsion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  busineps. 
It  was  doubtless  the  opportunitj'  for  pure  trading  created  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  whaling  fleet  that  had  induced  the  "Great 
Company"  to  make  this  new  departure,  but  in  part  it  was  our  ex- 
ploratory work  of  1908-12.  Until  that  time  it  had  been  supposed 
that  be^reen  Cape  Bathurst  and  King  William  Island  there  were 
no  hmger  any  Ksktmos  with  whom  trade  could  be  established,  but 
during  those  years  the  work  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  myself  had  shown 
that  most  of  these  coasts,  both  the  mainland  and  Victoria  I^iland, 
were  as  thickly  populated  us  Eskimo  countries  generally  are  (though 
that  means  only  two  or  three  persons  per  mile  of  coast),  by  a  people 
so  little  reached  by  modem  commerce  that  their  weapons  weie 
bows  and  spears,  their  cutting  and  piercing  implements  copper  or 
stone,  and  cloth  so  little  known  among  than  that  the  pieces  that 
had  drifted  in  by  intertribal  trade  were  considered  to  be  the  skins 
of  peculiar  animals. 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  the  Company,  in  spite  of  its 
245  years,  had  the  youth  and  foresight  to  grasp.  Their  way  of 
doing  it  was  to  send  in  the  cargo  of  the  Ruby  and  a  small  power 
schooner,  the  Maephenaik  Part  of  her  cargo  the  Ruby  would  un- 
load at  Herschel  and  part  at  Bathurst,  laying  the  foundations  of  two 
stations.  Later  the  chain  of  trading  piosts  would  be  lengthened  east- 
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ward.*  The  man  to  whom  had  been  entniPt^d  the  manngement  of 
the  new  district  was  Mr.  Christy  Harding,  an  Englishman  born  in 
India  but  long  identided  with  trading  in  the  far  north.  When  I 
first  went  down  the  Mackenzie  River  on  my  way  to  the  Arctic  in 
1906  he  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Resolution  on  the  south  shore  of 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  I  saw  him  there  again  on  my  second  journey 
in  1908.  His  wife,  who  was  with  him  now,  was  born  at  Fort  Simp- 
son, only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mi  lea  south  of  the  arctic  circle, 
the  daughter  of  Julian  S.  Camsell,  who  for  a  long  time  was  in  charge 
of  ail  the  Company's  posts  in  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  section  of 
the  Mackensie  valky. 

Our  compulsory  wait  while  the  bottom  of  the  Ruby  was  being  un- 
covered  I  employed  in  enpajiing  several  Eskimo  families.  The  men 
we  needed,  thoupli  oxpcrieneed  white  men  would  have  been  ns  ^ood  if 
available;  the  women  as  seamstresses  are  priceless.  Our  field  cloth- 
ing is  almost  entirely  made  of  the  skins  of  seals  and  caribou  and  in 
securing  these  tiie  best  white  hunters  are  usually  better  than  the  best 
Eskimos.  But  the  preparation  of  the  skins  is  tedious  to  any  one 
but  Eskimo  women  brought  up  to  the  idea  that  it  is  their  proper 
work,  while  such  skill  as  their?  with  the  needle  is  acquired  only 
by  years  and  generations  of  practice.  All  their  needlework  is  ex- 
cellent and  their  waterproof  seams  are  probably  the  only  really 
waterproof  sewing  in  the  world.  Our  bootmakers  do  not  conceive 
that  a  seam  may  be  m  itself  waterproof,  and  attain  their  ends  by 
rubbing  or  soaking  some  sort  of  greese  into  the  needleholes.  Among 
the  Eskimos  no  seam  is  considered  passable  unless  it  is  waterproof 
without  greasing.  If  n  ^oo<\  seamstress  sees  you  ruhbinc  oil  on 
boots  Fhe  ha^j  made  ^he  is  likely  to  become  angry,  considering  it  an 
insult  to  be  suspected  of  a  seam  that  needs  grease  to  cover  up  de- 
ficiencies of  workmanship.  When  a  woman  finishes  the  last  seam  of 
a  waterboot  she  inflates  it  like  a  balloon,  twists  the  mouth  as  the 
small  boy  does  with  a  paper  bag  he  is  going  to  "bust,"  and  waits 
for  a  few  minutes  to  see  if  any  air  is  escaping.  She  gives  it  a  more 
severe  test  by  applying  .^t(  aHy  pnssure  which  multiplies  the  strain 
several  times.  Then  she  holds  the  seam  to  her  cheek  to  detect  the 
escape  of  air,  or  near  a  t?teady  lamp  or  cundle-tiame  to  note  the 
slightest  flicker. 

Seamstresses  such  as  these  we  need  so  badly  that  we  are  willing 

*Two  more  posts  have  sinoe  bean  started,  Fort  Bacon  on  the  south 
shore  uf  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  and  a  temporaiy  station,  which  will 
soon  be  pmnaiunitly  lucutcd.  on  Uk  south  than  of  CDTOOation  Ottlf  sbout 
a  hundred  miiee  eaat  of  the  Coppermine. 
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to  engage  along  with  them  comparatively  useless  husbands  and 
familiea  of  several  rhildren.  And  we  even  try  our  best  to  get  these 
Eskimos,  especially  the  children,  tu  dress  in  the  best  liannels  and 
Bilkf  we  have  hnm  able  to  bring  naartb  with  iw-^intended  for  uae 
if  we  can't  get  EBkimo  dothing— so  as  to  leave  the  motber  fine  to 
make  clothes  for  ue  inatead  of  her  family. 

Besides  seamstresses  we  needed  sealskins,  extra  dogs,  and  many 
other  things  of  which  1  was  able  to  buy  a  good  outfit.  The  spare 
time  between  these  transactions  I  used  in  writing  a  report  to  the 
Govenunent.  I  had  but  a  few  personal  letters  to  answer,  for  of  all 
the  firkoda  who  edmnonly  write  when  I  am  m  the  North,  only 
one  family,  that  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Deming,  the  artist,  and  some  friends 
at  the  Americaa  Museum  of  Natural  History,  had  written  a  line. 
The  rest  had  supposed  me  dead. 

The  Government  itself  had  addressed  no  communications  to  mc 
that  year.  All  of  them  had  been  directed  to  the  expedition's  second- 
in-command,  Dr.  Anderson.  I  Uiougbt  at  the  time  that  this  mxxat 
be  because  every  one  at  Ottawa  including  even  Mr.  Desbarats  hzd 
supposed  me  dead.  I  have  learned  since  that  this  was  not  quite 
correct.  Although  Mr.  Desbarats  thought  there  was  still  chance  of 
my  being  alive,  he  had  understood  from  Dr.  Anderson's  reports  of 
the  preceding  year  that  no  communications  could  reach  me  in  Banks 
Island  directly.  He  knew  the  Star  had  been  taken  to  Coronation 
Gulf,  though  he  did  not  know  it  had  been  taken  against  my  orders, 
aa  he  had  never  received  a  plain  statement  of  what  the  orders  were. 
But  he  knew  the  Sachs  had  been  sent  to  Banks  Island,  he  knew 
her  unfitness  for  those  icy  waters,  and  he  feared  the  very  thing  that 
had  happened — that  she  had  been  incapacitated  for  her  search  for 
us  by  injur>'  from  the  ice.  Ho  :iroordingly  reasoned  tliat  if  I  were 
alive  I  could  not'  be  reached  except  through  ^  ship  going  north  to 
search. 

Dr.  Anderson's  reports  together  with  tlie  opinions  held  at  Ot- 
tawa determined  the  general  tenor  of  the  instructions  for  the  year. 
These  instructions  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

It  was  thought  that  the  work  of  the  southern  section  of  the  expe- 
dition should  be  terminated  the  summer  of  1916  and  the  section 
should  return  to  Ottawa  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  But  the  fate 
of  my  p  rty  up  in  Banks  Island  must  not  be  left  undetermined. 
Dr.  Anderson  should  therefore  send  one  vessel,  and  if  necessary  two, 
to  Banks  Island  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything  that  might  be 
there  TCQjUired* 

These  instruetions  meant,  when  taken  literally,  that  the  work  of 
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the  vessels  to  be  sent  to  Banks  Island  was  one  of  rescue.  The 
underlying  assumption  seemed  to  be  that  which  was  justified  by  the 
"facts'*  as  th^  were  known  at  Ottawa— our  foray  mto  (he  ioe  might 
have  been  brave  but  it  could  not  have  been  eucoessful.  The  word- 
ing showed  a  concern  about  our  poenbly  having  survived  an  inevi- 
tably fruitless  journey  But  here  wo  were  safe,  and  successful  to  the 
extent  of  having  proved  that  \\  c  could  live  by  hunting  where  death 
from  starvation  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the 
running  out  of  stores  brought  along.  Moreover,  we  had  found  laud 
of  extent  as  yet  unknown.  I  felt  sure  that  if  I  could  have  telegraphed 
these  facts  to  Ottawa  I  should  have  received  orders  to  proceed  with 
our  explorations.  I  decided  to  proceed  :ind  this  deobion  was  ap* 
proved  at  Ottawa  when  the  reasons  for  it  were  presented  in  my 
reports. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  chartering  the  Polar  Bear  had  been  that 
we  miglit  have  to  tow  the  Alaska  to  Bernard  Harbor.  I  found  now 
from  Captain  Sweeney  that  while  the  engine  was  in  afanost  as  poor 
a  oondiUon  as  reported,  he  was  not  so  oadly  off  for  an  engineer^ 
for  some  months  preceding  his  death  Engineer  Blue  had  had  for 
an  assistant  a  Siberian  native  called  Mike,  who  was  now  equal  to 
the  job  so  long  as  nothing  went  wrong.  We  feared,  however,  that 
if  something  were  to  break,  which  seemed  not  unlikely,  his  skill 
would  be  inadequate.  Accordingly,  I  arranged  with  Captain  Cottle 
for  the  release  of  one  of  his  engineers,  J.  E.  Hoff,  who  had  signified 
his  willingness  to  work  for  us  if  he  could  get  his  freedom  from  the 
Buby. 

While  we  were  still  waiting  on  the  unloading  of  the  Ruby  there 
arrived  from  the  west  the  motor  schooner  El  Sueno,  commanded 
by  her  owner,  Captain  Alexander  Allan,  bound  east  along  the  coast 
beyond  Cape  Parr>'  with  no  definitely  selected '  wintering  place. 
Trapping  was  the  Captain's  main  object  and  he  was  carrying  only 
half  a  cargo.  This  seemed  an  excellent  opportunity  to  transport  to 
Dr.  Anderson  supplies  beyond  what  the  Alatka  would  be  able  to 
carr\',  especially  since  the  Government  had  sent  US  more  goods  than 
the  Polar  Bear  and  Alaska  between  them  could  possibly  take  on. 
I  also  learned  from  several  men  then  at  Herschel  Island  that  Cap- 
tain Allan  was  a  mechanic  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  was 
considered  in  western  Alaska,  wiiere  these  informants  of  mine  had 
known  him,  to  be  unequalled  in  his  ability  to  repair  engines,  es- 
pecially when  the  means  at  hand  were  limited.  Captain  Allan 
agreed  that  when  the  trapping  season  of  the  coming  winter  was  over 
he  should  proceed  to  the  base  of  our  southern  party  at  Bernard 
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Harbor  and  help  make  the  Alaska  ready  for  the  summer  of  1916, 
as  well  as  overhaul  several  gasoline  engines  which  our  men  were 
using  both  for  the  propulsion  of  their  r^ular  laitneh  and  for  other 
boatB  to  which  power  could  be  attached.  My  eucoeas  in  making 
this  arrangement  with  Captain  Allan  made  me  feel  veiy  much 
more  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  future  so  far  as  the  southern  sec- 
tion was  concerned. 

At  this  time  the  mission  schooner  Atkon,  under  command  of 
the  Reverend  H.  Girling,  was  ready  to  start  but  lacked  two  very 
important  things:  they  had  no  experienced  sailors  aboard  and 
there  was  no  local  man  available  who  could  guide  them  througli 
the  devious  channels  of  the  Mackenzie  delta.  Had  the  Atkon  beoi 
a  bigger  boat  and  less  heavily  loaded  she  could  have  taken  the  open 
sea  route,  passing  outside  the  delta  shoals,  but  she  was  not  strong 
and  without  really  expert  sailors  this  would  have  been  too  danger- 
ous. 1  had  already  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  Hadley  from  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  that  of  the  expedition, 
and  one  of  my  recently  engaged  Eskimos,  lUun,  knew  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  delta  channel.  I  accordingly  loaned  Hadley  and 
Illun  to  the  Atkon  to  take  her  through  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst, 
expecting  that  they  would  get  there  long  before  we  did,  having 
several  days  the  start. 

As  our  stay  at  Herschel  Island  kept  lengthening,  it  became  clear 
that  before  we  could  get  our  cargo  aboard  and  the  goods  landed 
in  Banks  Island  I  should  have  had  to  pay  out  in  chartering  fees 
as  much  as  the  Polar  Bear  was  worth.  "When  I  realized  this  I  ap- 
proached Captain  Lane  on  the  question  of  whether  the  ship  was  for 
sale  and  found  that  she  was.  I  eventimlly  bought  her.  The  price 
was  necessarily  high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  selling  the  ship  at 
this  time  would  destroy  all  his  prospects  of  profit  from  trading  or 
whaling  during  this  voyage.  I  had  formed  the  opinion  of  the  Polar 
Bear  the  year  before  that  she  was  an  ideal  ship  for  our  work  and 
had  so  reported  to  the  Naval  Service,  urging  that  if  any  ship  were 
needed  for  work  in  icy  waters  (as,  for  instance,  in  Hudson's  Bay)  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  buy  her.  Moreover,  though 
the  price  seemed  high  at  the  time,  it  was  not  as  much  as  Captain 
Lane  would  have  been  able  to  get  had  he  gone  south  and  disposed 
of  his  ship  at  the  time  when  wooden  vessels  were  at  the  top  of  their 
war  price  during  the  period  of  greatest  scarcity  of  shipping. 

A  condition  of  sale  of  the  Polar  Bear  was  that  Captain  Lane 
could  get  some  other  ship  in  which  to  take  out  with  him  his  pur- 
chases of  fiir  and  those  of  his  crew  who  did  not  care  to  enter  the 
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service  of  our  expedition.  For  this  purpose  I  was  able  to  buy  from 
Captain  Wolki  the  small  schooner  Oladiator  and  band  it  ovw  aa 

part  payment  for  the  Bear. 

The  engaging  of  Eskimos  as  it  had  to  be  done  at  Herschel  Island 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing.  You  cannot  offer  a  salary  for  the 
year  and  let  it  go  at  that.  You  muf't  arrange  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  Macpherson  gives  ten  caddies  of  tea  to  some 
remote  nilative  and  that  the  Mounted  Police  promise  to  transport 
a  piece  of  baggage  to  some  other  relative,  ifou  furniah  flour  to 
a  oouain,  transfer  a  dog  team  to  an  miele  and  altogether  you  may 
have  to  make  one  or  two  dozen  special  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  engaging  of  a  single  family.  What  with  the  buying  of 
dogs,  the  loading  of  cargo,  and  the  finishing  of  reports  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  had  no  time  to  keep  up  diary  entries,  so  that  most  of 
what  happened  during  this  time  I  have  to  writo  from  memory. 
One  of  the  results  is  l^t,  although  it  is  a  rather  important  day  in 
the  history  of  the  expedition,  I  do  not  know  on  what  exact  day  we 
sailed  from  Her=rhel  Island  although  I  thinlL  it  was  between  the 
22ikI  and  25th  of  August  [1915]. 

On  arrival  at  Cape  Bathurst  we  found,  much  to  our  surprise, 
that  the  Atkon  had  not  yet  arrived.  We  waited  a  day  and  the 
weather  was  excellent  but  still  she  did  not  come.  Everyone  began 
to  fear  shipwreck,  and  I  was  especially  coocemed  about  Hadley. 
Although  so  anxious  to  push  ahead  to  Banks  Island  I  could  not 
think  of  leaving  these  men  possibly  stranded  on  some  delta  mud- 
flat,  especially  Hadley,  who  had  already  in  the  service  of  the 
expedition  been  through  the  trying  experiences  of  Wrangel  Island. 
Accordingly,  the  Gladiator  under  command  of  William  Seymour 
was  sent  out  to  look  for  the  Atkon, 

A  day  after  the  Gladiator  started  the  Atkon  arrivedf  having 
been  merely  delayed  by  getting  aground  several  times  in  the  shallow 
channels  of  the  delta.  The  two  ships  must  have  paspod  in  fog 
somewhere  near  Point  Atkinson.  We  could  not  leave  Seymour 
and  his  companions  behind  any  more  than  we  could  Hadley,  so 
now  there  was  a  second  wait  for  the  Gladiator.  There  are  few 
enterprises  so  likely  as  a  polar  expedition  to  be  turned  from  success 
to  failure  by  the  weight  of  a  straw.  On  the  basis  of  what  we  now 
know,  this  delay  at  Cape  Bathurst  put  upon  us  some  of  the  heaviest 
handicaps  against  which  we  had  to  struggle  during  the  next  two 
years. 

At  Cape  Bathurat  we  learned  that,  contrary  to  our  beat  reason- 
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ing,  the  Star  had  arrived  from  the  east  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Polar  Bear  had  left,  and  I  received  n  brief  note  from  Wilkins  say- 
ing that  he  had  proceeded  to  Cape  Kcllctt.  Immediately  upon 
tiie  arrival  of  the  Uiadiator  we  crossed  to  Kcllctt.  Wilkins  had  left 
there  some  dajrs  before  and  had  proceeded  up  the  west  coast  of 
Banks  Iilaiid,  with  the  aim  of  wintering  somewhere  near  the 
northwest  comer  or  on  the  north  coast  unlMS  exceptionally  favor- 
able circumstances  should  enable  him  to  cross  to  Prince  Patrick 
or  Melville  Island. 

On  September  2nd  Captain  Lane  left  Kellett  in  the  Gladiator 
with  those  of  the  Polar  Bear  crew  who  had  been  either  unwilling 
to  stay  or  unsuitable  for  our  needs.  On  that  day  also  the  wind 
changed.  For  weeks  it  had  been  blowing  nearly  continuously  off 
the  land,  with  the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  consequently  open 
to  whatever  ship  desired  to  sail  north.  But  the  currents  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea  are  such  that  thougli  the  wind  may  blow  steadily 
from  the  east  clearing  all  the  sea  south  of  that  latitude  the  heav>'' 
pack  is  ne%  er  far  distant.  We  knew  immediately  upon  the  setting 
in  of  the  northwest  wind  that  it  would  not  be  more  than  a  day  or 
two  till  the  whole  coast  of  Banks  Island  was  blocked  with  im- 
penetrable ice  to  remain  while  the  wind  remained  in  any  westerly 
quarter. 

Almost  up  to  the  moment  of  Captain  Lane's  sailing  it  had  not 
been  deliniteiy  decided  who  would  remain  with  us  as  the  crew  of 
the  Polar  Bear.  On  the  captain's  recommendation  I  retained  those 
men  who  were  in  the  same  capacities  they  had  before  occupied. 
My  own  inclination  had  been  to  make  William  Seymour  commander 
of  the  ship,  for  I  had  known  him  most  favorably  for  eight  years 
and  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  ability.  But  as  he  had  been 
second  officer  with  Captain  Lane  where  Henr>'  ('rdiizi'Ies  was  first 
officer,  I  decided,  upon  Lane's  recommendation  and  witii  Seyniour'.s 
consent,  to  leave  the  relative  rank  unaltered,  making  Gonzales 
commander  of  the  ship  and  Seymour  first  officer.  Hadley  was  sec- 
ond officer,  Herman  Kilian  was  chief  engineer  and  John  JoneSi 
fornurlN  engineer  of  the  Gladiator,  was  second  engineer.  Martin 
Kilian,  Harold  Noice,  James  Asasela,  known  as  Jim  Fiji,  and  the 
Eskimo  Emiu.  commonly  called  "Split-the-Wind,"  were  ranked  as 
sailors.  Before  my  purchase  of  the  Polar  Bear  I  had  engaged 
Noice  and  Emiu  for  the  purposes  of  sledge  travel.  Levi  was  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Kellett  base  to  be  steward  of  the  Bear  while 
Lome  Knight,  whcnn  I  had  engaged  with  the  Polar  Bear,  was  tarans- 
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ferrcd  to  5;horr  at  Kcllctt  as  an  assistant  to  Captain  Bernard. 
There  were  altogether  thirteen  Eskimos,  counting  men,  women, 

and  children. 

Although  he  had  no  official  position  on  the  ship,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  party  and  the  most  important  man  was  Storkeraon, 
whom  I  took  aboard  at  Kellett  with  his  family.  Ole  I  was  imaUe 
to  indue  to  stay  longer,  for  he  now  had  sufficient  capital  to  buy  a 

small  schooner  and  start  out  upon  the  independent  trading  opera- 
tions which  he  believed  were  destined  to  make  his  fortune.  He 
went  out  with  Captain  Lane  in  the  Gladiator  and  I  learned  later 
that  he  eventually  purchuscd  that  ship.  Thus  I  lost  the  man  who 
next  to  Storkenoo  was  the  beet  ioe  traveler  I  have  ever  known. 

To  maintain  the  reserve  base  at  Kellett  Captain  Bernard  now 
had  with  him,  besides  Knight,  Charles  Thomsen  with  his  family, 
and  five  EakimoB,  two  men,  two  women,  and  a  girl  of  about  ten 
year& 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Id  NATIOATION  AND  WIMTKB  QUABIIBS 

ITH  the  Qorthwest  wind  blowing  there  was  occasion  for 


hurry  but  we  could  not  get  away  from  the  Kellett  bate  be- 


*  V  foro  the  evening  of  September  3rd.  Then  we  steamed  about 
ten  miles  west  to  the  Cape  proper  and  on  rounding  it  found  that  the 
ice  was  just  beginning  to  come  in  to  the  land.  The  nights  were 
growing  dark  and  we  decided  to  wait  for  the  morning  in  the  shelter 
of  the  Cape  before  deciding  whether  to  tr>'  forcing  our  way  up  along 
the  west  coast.  The  next  morning  the  ice  was  massed  so  heavily 
against  the  land  that  there  was  no  hope  of  penetrating  it  Offshore 
it  was  more  scattered  to  the  west  and  we  steamed  about  ten  nules 
beyond  the  Cape,  but  the  moment  we  tried  to  turn  northward  we 
found  even-thing  ?olid. 

The  only  chance  of  getting  north  now  appeared  to  be  to  turn 
east  and  try  to  reach  Melville  Island  by  means  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Straits.  This  had  been  attempted  vainly  both  by  McClure  and 
Collinson  in  1860  and  1861,  but  they  had  sailing  ships,  and  with 
our  advantage  of  power  we  might  be  able  to  do  better.  Further- 
more, there  is  always  the  element  of  chance,  and  we  were  as  likely 
to  find  a  better  season  than  they  did  a?  we  were  to  find  a  worse  one. 

We  made  great  speed  towards  Nelson  Head  with  a  favoring 
wind.  Cape  Lambton  was  passed  about  7  P.  M.  and  Nelson  Head 
a  little  later.  On  rounding  Cape  Lambton  we  noted  that  the  com- 
pass was  unreliable.  There  seems  to  be  a  local  magnetic  pole 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  a  thing  which  ships  will  in  future  do 
well  to  remember,  for  the  water  is  so  deep  up  to  the  sheer  cliffs 
that  in  foggy  weather  one  might  sail  right  into  them  unwarned 
by  the  sounding  lead  upon  which  whalers  rely  in  thick  weather  to 
signify  the  approach  of  land.  The  lead  is  a  reliable  guide  on  most 
parts  of  the  mainland  coast  where  the  water  shallows  towards  shore 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  fathom  or  two  per  mile,  but  it  becomes  a  frail 
leed  to  lean  upon  in  such  places  as  this. 

About  9  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  entered  Prince  of 
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Wales  Straits  proper,  aDd  almost  immediately  came  in  touch  with 
densely  packed  bay  ice.  But  as  the  wind  was  from  the  Victoria 
Island  side  we  were  able  to  make  northing  by  following  the  Victoria 
Island  coast  thiooi^  the  lane  between  the  land  and  the  ice  kept 
open  by  the  offshore  breeze. 

Beyond  Deans  Dundas  Bay  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  and 
began  to  blow  from  Banks  Island,  bringing  hea\y  ice  rapidly  down 
upon  us.  This  looked  serious,  for  there  was  no  shelter  and  the 
ship  was  heavily  loaded.  In  chartering  the  Polar  Bear  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Captain  Lane  should  leave  his  own  cargo  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  and  that  our  goods  should  be  taken  in  on  top.  Hurough 
the  circumstances  of  having  to  pack  things  as  rapidly  as  we  oould 
get  them  from  the  Ruby,  it  happened  that,  altliough  some  of  our 
most  valuable  possessions  were  deep  in  the  ship,  many  articles 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  on  the  deck.  When  I  purchased 
the  Bear  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  her  free  from 
Captain  Lane's  ^oods  which,  although  of  some  commercial  value, 
were  only  a  handicap  to  us,  as,  for  instance,  several  tons  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats.  Now  when  we  saw  the  ice  coming 
down  I  called  both  Gonzales  and  Seymour  in  consultation  and 
asked  whether  it  was  practicable  to  get  at  and  to  throw  away  these 
canned  goods.  I  thought  it  possible  that  in  loading  they  might 
have  kept  a  shaft  open  so  that  some  of  the  material  underneath 
might  be  accessible.  Both  officers  agreed  that  the  diip  was  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  deeper  in  the  water  than  she  ought  to  be  for 
fightinp:  ice,  but  that  the  canned  goods  and  other  worthless  stuff 
wpr(>  inaccessible.  Had  we  lightened  the  ship  it  would  have  had 
to  be  b)'^  throwing  away  the  deck  cargo  which  consisted  of  the  things 
we  most  needed,  such  as  fuel  oil  for  the  engines,  kerosene  for  lamps 
in  winter  quarters,  and  coal  for  fuel.  The  need  for  coal  arose 
through  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  large  crew  composed  of 
eailora  who,  never  having  tried  it,  were  unwilling  to  live  in  snow- 
houses  and  must  have  a  large  frame  house  or  something  of  the  sort 
with  a  kitchen,  a  house  so  appointed  that  they  could  be  fed  and 
lodged  in  the  style  they  were  used  to. 

Upon  the  strong  advice  of  both  officers,  I  decided  to  put  the  ship 
as  near  the  beach  as  possible  and  to  unloaid  enough  cargo  to  lighten 
her  a  foot.  We  could  then  steam  out  in  the  ice  in  proper  trim  for 
dealing  with  it  and  try  to  come  back  later  to  pidc  up  what  we 
had  unloaded. 

The  unloading  was  rather  easily  done  for  the  deck  cargo  con- 
sisted  largely  of  gasoline  m  lUO-gailon  metal  drums.   We  juat 
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threw  them  overboard  and  t)ie  northwest  wind  drifted  them  ashore, 
for  the  oil  in  «o  much  lighter  than  sea  water  that,  althousli  en- 
cased in  iron  containers,  it  did  not  sink.  In  addition  we  unluuded 
several  tons  of  ooal  and  three  or  four  tons  of  pemmican.  We  bad 
the  unloading  dime  just  in  time  to  heave  anchor  and  meet  the  in- 
coming ioe  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hind,  and  were  able 
to  work  our  w:w  out  into  it  about  half  a  mile,  wlioro  wo  tiod  the 
ship  to  an  txreptionally  heavy  floe.  Within  u  ft  \v  minutes  tlicre- 
after  the  ice  was  tightly  presided  on  all  ^ides  of  us  and  the  ship 
begun  to  creak  with  the  strain.  Eventually  she  rose  slightly 
through  some  of  the  ioe  getting  underneath  her  and  in  that  con- 
dition she  was  when  I  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  turned  in  in  the  evening  we  were  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  where  our  goods  liad  been  landed  but  when  I  awoke  iT-xt 
morning  we  were  a  mile  and  a  half  nnrth  of  the  depot,  for  the 
current  in  the  straits  had  changed  and  the  ice  had  milled  around 
until  our  cake  was  almost  against  the  land.  It  drew  enough  water 
to  ground  before  the  ship  did  and  she  was  well  protected  behind  it. 

For  several  days  the  ice  conditions  continued  so  bad  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  advancing  and  by  thfit  time  we  agreed  the  season 
was  too  late  for  attempting  to  rro«^  to  Melville  Sound.  Deceived  by 
the  chart?,  we  i^upposed  that  there  was  no  harbor  to  the  north  of 
us  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  on  either  shore.  An  excellent  harbor 
which  we  discovered  later  and  named  Knight  Harbor  after  £. 
Lome  Knight  of  our  expedition  is  at  the  very  northeast  comer 
of  Banks  Island,  and  this  would  have  made  a  comparatively  ad- 
vantageous wintering  place  easily  reached.  Not  Imowing  it  ex- 
isted, we  determined  to  winter  where  we  were. 

I  should,  of  course,  h-we  liked  to  pet  the  ship  to  Melville  Island, 
but  her  outfit  was  adequate  for  two  years  so  that  wintering  here 
did  not  greatly  worry  me.  I  saw  useful  work  ahead  that  could  be 
advantageously  done  from  this  base,  and  trusted  that  next  year 
with  the  full  season  at  our  conomand  and  with  the  ship  in  proper 
trim  we  should  be  jd)le  to  get  her  to  Melville  Island  at  least,  if  not 
farther  north.  On  deciding  to  make  this  location  our  winter  quar- 
ters, I  entered  in  my  diary  the  following  reasons  why  I  considered 
the  place  not  a  bad  one: 

(1)  The  only  good  sledge  maker  in  our  expedition  was  Captain 
Beraaid  at  Cape  Kellett.  We  had  left  with  him  what  material 
for  sledge  making  we  had  been  able  to  get  at  Herscliel  Island, 
and  it  had  been  my  intention,  however  far  north  the  Polar  Bear 
was  able  to  go,  to  make  a  trip  back  to  Keliett  during  the  winter 
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to  get  these  dede.  Thli  oould  be  done  coiiveiiie&tly  by  eroeiing 
Banks  Island  from  where  we  now  were. 

(2)  Wint€ring  on  Victoria  Island  was  advantageous  in  that  I 
desired  to  study  further  the  so-called  "blond  Eskimos"  of  Prince 
Albert  Sound  whom  I  had  visited  in  the  spring  of  1911  without 
opportunity  at  that  time  for  a  stay  of  more  than  two  or  three 
days.  I  was  anxious  not  only  to  study  the  language  and  customs 
of  these  people  in  their  homes  but  also  to  purchase  as  large  an 

'  ethnographical  coUectKMi  as  possible  to  ilhistoate  thenr  manner  of 
life.  To  do  this  now  was  important,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  other  traders  were  laying  their  plans  for  commercial 
development,  and  the  Church  of  England  already  had  a  party  of 
missionaries  under  way.  Under  the  influence  of  these  agencies 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  people  would  be  sure  to  undergo  a  rapid 
change  and  whatever  information  or  specimens  we  could  not  secmre 
DOW  would  be  in  large  part  permanently  lost 

(3)  We  had  been  unable  to  get  nautical  almanacs  or  sdentifto 
instruments  at  Herschel  Island,  and  one  of  the  arguments  for  not 
straining  ahead  was  that  from  this  base  I  might  be  able  to  make 
a  trip  in  the  winter  to  the  Alaska  to  secure  them. 

(4)  Victoria  Island,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Franklin 
and  Richardson  in  1826,  had  been  further  explored  by  various 
British  expeditions  but  the  east  and  north  coasts  remained  un- 
mapped. In  1905  Lieutenant  Godfred  Hansen,  of  Amundsen's  ex- 
pedition which  was  then  wintering  at  King  William  Island,  had 
made  an  attempt  to  finish  the  coastline  but  had  been  able  to  do 
unly  about  half  of  it.  This  would  be  a  favorable  base  for  us  to 
finish  the  work. 

(5)  Lastly,  with  the  ship  safe  and  with  an  outfit  for  two  years, 
we  bad  another  year  to  look  forward  to,  which  was  an  argument 

for  not  taking  undue  risks  this  season. 

Activities  of  four  kinds  were  now  set  in  operation.  First, 
parties  were  sent  up  and  down  the  coast  to  scour  it  for  driftwood. 
Booty  in  that  line  turned  out  to  be  small  for  the  average  amount 
of  driftwood  on  the  coast  was  probably  less  than  half  a  cord  per 
mile  and  much  of  that  was  wet  and  decayed. 

Second,  there  was  the  hunting.  This  was  undertaken  by  myself 
with  the  Eskhnos,  Pikalu,  Illun  and  Palaiyak.* 

*Palaiyak,  then  as  a  boy  half  grown,  had  been  with  me  througb  about 
half  of  my  1908-1912  expedition,  and  Pikalu  had  been  with  me  off  and  oo 

during  the  samt'  firriod  For  frequent  rrf<  ri  nres  to  them,  see  "My  Life  With 
the  Eskimo."  Palaiyak's  photograph  appears  in  that  book  opposite  page  26S. 
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The  first  day  Palaiynk  rame  upon  seven  bulls  of  which  he 
killed  six.  Thereafter  we  got  a  lew  stragglers  but  in  general  the 
season  was  too  late  for  getting  caribou  in  this  particular  part  of 
'\netona  Island.  It  had  been  believed  previoiuly  that  no  caribou 
winter  in  the  island  at  all  and  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf 
gave  me  direct  testimony  to  that  effect  in  1911.  We  proved  this 
winter,  a?  I  had  suspected,  that  this  idea  is  based  on  mere  lack  of 
information.  The  Eskimos  are  out  on  the  sea  ice  all  the  winter 
where  they  have  no  opportunity  for  observing  conditions  inland. 
And  besides,  many  caribou  do  leave  the  island  most  falls  if  not  every 
fall,  going  south  to  the  mainland.  We  found  in  the  winter  of  1916- 
1916  that  the  Eskimos  of  Minto  Inlet  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  caribou  on  the  land  although  they  made  no  attempt  to  hunt 
them,  living  entirely  on  seals  and  polar  boars. 

The  countrj'  inland  from  our  winter  base  near  Armstrong  Point 
is  one  of  the  rockiest  sections  in  which  I  have  hunted  in  the  North. 
There  are  not  many  spectacular  outcrops  to  give  the  casual  observer 
the  feeling  of  it,  but  when  you  walk  over  the  hills  you  find  that 
the  surface  is  finely  splintwed  rock  which  wears  out  in  three  or 
four  days  a  pair  of  boot  soles  that  would  have  lasted  as  many 
months  in  ordinarj'  arctic  countr\'.  A  cornlIar>'  of  this  rockiness 
of  the  hills  is  that  vegetation  is  comparatively  sparse  and  confined 
largely  to  the  lowland.  This  lowland  naturally  gets  deeply  cov- 
ered with  snow  that  is  blown  off  the  bare  inils,  making  the  country 
ill  suited  to  caribou  in  wmter  which  doubtless  is  the  main  reason 
for  their  absence.  Evidently  th^  are  numerous  in  summer,  as 
we  could  judge  by  inuksuit  of  the  previous  year,  which  showed  that 
both  Eskimos  and  caribou  had  been  here  in  considerable  numbers. 

Inuksuit,  or  "likenesses  of  men"  are  used  in  caribou  hunting 
by  most  or  all  Eskimo?  who  hunt  with  bow  and  arrow.  When  a 
band  of  caribou  is  seen  grazing  quietly  a  council  of  all  present  is 
held  and  an  ambush  determined  upon  towards  which  the  caribou 
shaU  be  driven.  This  ambush  is  made  at  the  angle  of  two  long  lines 
of  monuments,  the  monuments  being  set  up  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  apart,  according  to  the  character  of  the  topog- 
raphy. In  rocky  country  these  arc  made  by  putting  two  or  three 
stones  one  on  top  of  the  other  to  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet. 
If  the  herd  is  large  and  the  drive  is  looked  upon  as  important  the 
two  lines  of  monuments  may  be  run  out  each  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  or  even  ten  miles,  although  lines  of  two  or  three  miles  are 
more  common.  The  angle  between  them  may  be  anything  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  degrees. 
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At  Intervab  of  perluqM  half  a  mile  wm,  wcmm,  or  «vaii  ebil- 
dren  of  lix  or  laven  yean  are  stationed  and  theie  must  be  at  leaat 
one  person  at  each  extreme  of  the  lines.  Tiie  hunters  with  bowa 
and  arrows  lie  in  nmbush  at  the  angle  of  the  "V"  while  the  rest 
of  the  men  and  women  form  a  crescent  curve  beyond  the  caribou 
so  as  to  drive  them  towards  the  ambush.  In  my  experience  the 
driving  is  started  by  the  men  giving  long  howls  in  imitation  of 
wolves.  This  generaUy  makes  the  caribou  reatless  and  starts  them 
moving  slowly  and  uncertainly  away  from  the  direction  from  which 
the  howls  come.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  imitation  wolf-howling, 
doRa  which  are  held  in  leash  arc  induced  to  bark.  It  may  happen 
either  deliberately  or  through  accident  that  the  caribou  get  the  wind 
of  these  drivers,  which  usually  has  the  same  effect  of  starting  liiem 
to  leeward.  The  driverb  gradually  close  in  and  the  caribou  enter 
the  V-shaped  area. 

Presently  they  see  one  of  the  people  who  stand  m  the  line  of 
monuments.  Apparently  they  recognize  these  as  human  beings 
and  dangerous  enemies,  or  possibly  they  take  them  for  wolves. 
Anyway,  when  they  are  once  scared  and  get  the  idea  that  there  arc 
people  or  wolves  in  tiiis  line,  their  imagination  appears  to  turn  all 
the  little  monuments  mto  a  line  of  people.  Hence  the  Eskimo 
name  iniukmk,  ^'likeness  of  a  man";  wiukmdt  is  the  plural  form.  It 
seems  absurd  that  two  stones,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  reaching 
an  elevation  of  only  a  foot,  should  be  feared  as  much  by  the 
caribou  as  actual  persons  but  that  appears  to  be  the  fact.  It 
seldom  happens  that  the  animals  break  tiirough  the  line  and  usu- 
ally they  are  driven  at  a  speed  of  from  five  to  eiglit  miles  per  iiour 
towards  the  ambush  where  several  of  them  are  shot.  It  is  here, 
when  the  people  who  have  been  standing  at  the  sides  cloee  in  on 
'them  tnm  behind  and  when  the  caribou  get  frantically  frightened, 
that  some  may  break  through  and  escape. 

The  only  person  who  kept  a  record  of  caribou  killed  by  various 
members  of  the  expedition  that  winter  on  Victoria  Island  was  the 
steward,  Levi,  and  his  record  secmb  to  liave  been  lost,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  we  got  between  twenty-five  and  forty.  In  addition 
we  got  a  great  many  seals,  and  a  few  polar  bears.  On  September 
23rd,  for  instance,  Illun  secured  five  seals  and  I  six,  giving  us  on 
ihai  day  a  ton  of  meat  and  fat. 

The  third  line  of  ramp  activity  wa'^  unloading  the  ship  and 
house-building.  This  naturally  occupied  most  of  the  men.  Iladley 
was  architect  and  chief  carpenter.  There  was  lumber  for  u  house 
and  glass  for  windows. 
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Thi?  is  an  appropriate  place  for  certain  suggestions  as  to  the 
buildinc  of  houses  in  the  North.  To  most  white  men  it  seems 
improper  that  the  walls  of  a  house  should  be  anything  but  vertical, 
but  to  the  Eikima«  it  teems  proper  und  to  me  it  appears  sensible 

that  instead  of  being  vertical  they  should  lean  inward  slightly. 
When  a  wall  of  boards  is  vertical  it  takes  great  skill  even  with  the 
best  of  prairie  sod  to  hiiild  a  sod  wall  outside  that  shall  not  even- 
tually lean  away  from  the  house  enough  to  make  an  air  space, 
thereby  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  protective  value  of  the  sod 
wall.  But  if  the  board  wall  slopes  inward  five  or  ten  degrees  from 
the  vertical,  any  one  can  place  sod  so  that  it  will  hug  the  wall, 
eliminating  the  air  space.    Gravity  takes  care  of  that. 

Another  idea  of  value  in  arctic  house-building  is  to  have  the 
door  low.  We  have  outlined  the  principle  in  describing  snowhouse 
building  which  applies  in  any  house,  that  hot  air  is  light  and  wants 
to  rise  while  cold  air  is  heavy  and  inclined  to  sink  down.  If  in  a 
cold  climate  a  house  has  its  door  in  the  floor,  the  laws  of  gases  and 
of  gravity  will  take  care  that  the  cold  air  does  not  get  into  the 
house  fr(im  below  any  faster  than  the  warm  air  escapes  at  the  top. 
This  is  the  same  principle  applied  in  ballooning,  where  the  bag  is 
filled  with  gas  lighter  than  air  and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  turned 
down  and  left  open  without  fear  of  the  hydrogen  escaping  rapidly. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  door  is  high,  as  in  most  dwellings  in 
civilised  eountries,  when  the  door  is  opened  there  is  an  inrush  of 
cold  air  along  the  floor  through  the  lower  half  of  the  doorway 
and  an  outrush  of  warm  air  through  the  upper  half.  In  an  exceed- 
ingly cold  climate,  such  as  the  Arctic,  where  the  temperature  out-  . 
doors  may  be  fifty  below  while  the  air  inside  has  been  heated  to 
seventy  or  eighty  degrees  ahovr,  a  great  ruantity  of  heatrd  air  will 
escape  even  with  the  most  hasty  opening  and  closing  of  the  door, 
and  much  fuel  is  thus  wasted.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  getting 
the  cold  air  into  the  house  that  way  is  advantageous  for  reasons  of 
ventilation,  because  entirely  other  means  must  be  used  for  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  fresh  air.  We  have  always  a  chimney  through 
which  warm  air  escapes  and  in  all  except  snowhouse?  some  means 
other  than  the  door  for  the  gradual  entrance  of  rold  fresh  air. 

Rut  I  must  say  that  the  discussion  of  a  low  door  in  a  big  frame 
house  to  be  occupied  by  sailors  is  purely  academic.  You  would 
have  far  more  trouble  in  teaching  your  sailors  the  advantage  of 
going  in  and  out  through  such  a  door  than  you  would  in  supplying 
fuel  to  counteract  the  greatest  possible  escape  of  heat,  for  in  my 
oqjerience  sailors  are  of  ail  men  the  most  conservative. 
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Hie  fourth  and  moet  intereeting  tiung  we  had  to  do  was  to 
survey  the  northeast  coast  of  Vietoria  Island,  and  it  was  Storker- 

son's  ns?ip:rimcnt  from  the  time  of  Iimdinp  to  get  everything  ready 
so  that  he  could  set  out  as  soon  as  the  young  ice  iormed  along  tiie 
coast. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


AUTUMN  IN  yiCTORIA  OLAND 

BY  September  2l8t  Hadley  had  the  house  finished  and  every 
one  moved  in.  Of  the  two  fioiisc-building  idoas  montioned 
above,  the  inward  sloping  walls  and  the  door  in  the  floor, 
we  had  not  attempted  the  low  door  and  the  inward  slant  of  the 
walls  had  been  used  with  the  sides  of  the  houses  only  and  not  the 
ends.  This  was  of  httle  consequence  for  no  sod  was  obtainable  and 
the  walls  bad  to  be  banked  with  snow.  We  found  during  the  winter 
that  enough  beat  escaped  through  the  boards  by  conduction  to  melt 
a  big  air  space  between  the  snow  banking  and  the  board  waU,  nearly 
destroying  the  value  of  the  banking  and  mftlring  this  one  of  the 
coldest  and  naost  disagreeable  houses  that  any  of  us  ever  occupied. 
The  pondensation  of  moisture  on  the  inside  was  so  great  that 
streams  ran  down  the  walls,  masses  of  ice  formed  behind  the  bunka 
and  on  the  floor,  and  everything  became  wet. 

In  part  this  was  due  to  an  excessive  desire  to  be  clean.  So  far 
as  I  know,  few  if  any  polar  expeditions  before  ours  have  main- 
tained a  liberal  supply  of  water  for  waging  and  bathmg  at  iMse 
camps  situated  where  no  appreciable  amount  of  fuel  could  be  se- 
cured locally.  But  we  were  a  very  cleanly  people,  especially  the 
recently  civilized  Eskimos,  with  whom  it  is  practicnlly  ;i  matter  of 
religion  to  take  a  bath  once  a  week.  Next  to  Eskimos  sailors  are 
in  my  experience  the  most  insistent  on  bathing,  for  with  them  as 
wiUi  the  Eskimos  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  semi-religious  signifi- 
cance— washmg  and  bathing  is  in  part  a  ceremony.  We  had  only 
a  limited  amount  of  coal  and  we  could  furnish  Levi  with  no  more 
than  one-twenty- fourth  of  it  per  month,  for  we  meant  it  to  last 
for  at  least  two  years.  Had  this  coal  been  used  only  for  cooking 
and  then  burned  to  make  a  dr>'  heat  for  the  house,  everything 
could  have  been  kept  fairly  dry.  But  such  a  large  amoimt  of 
ice  had  to  be  melted  for  washmg  that  there  was  a  vessel  of  ice  on 
the  stove  nearly  all  the  time,  taking  up  a  large  part  of  the  heat, 
and  what  heat  there  was  consisted  chiefly  of  steam  from  the  codc- 
ing.  Levi  told  me  that  some  of  the  Eskimo  women  used  to  wash 
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their  hands  ns  often  as  ten  times  per  day,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that 
attempting  to  restrict  this  was  rather  more  disagreeable  than  eo^ 
during  the  damp.  Personally  I  never  interfered  at  all,  for  bad  the 
majority  prefened  a  dry  house  with  dr>'  heat  to  a  dripping  house 
filled  with  steam,  this  end  could  easily  have  been  attained.  But 
the  damp  discomfort  of  tlio  base  camp  furnished  me  another  argu- 
ment for  keeping  to  the  dry  and  comfortable  snowhouse  ramps  we 
use  when  traveling  and  hunting.  Except  the  winter  1911-12  when  I 
was  devoting  myself  to  Eskimo  linguistics  exclusively,  I  have  on 
none  of  my  expeditions  spent  more  than  the  least  possible  iime  at 
winter  base  camps. 

By  September  21st  the  young  ice  had  become  fairly  strong  along 
the  near-by  land  and  Storkerson  with  a  party  of  three  set  out,  in- 
tending to  make  [\  depot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Victoria  Island, 
Peel  Point.  He  returned  next  day,  reporting  that  the  strong  ice 
extended  only  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  camp  and  that  he 
bad  been  unable  to  proceed  farther.  The  reason  for  wanting  a 
depoi  at  Peel  Point  was  that  Storkerson  was  going  to  attempt  his 
surveying  expedition  during  the  period  of  little  daylight,  returning 
long  after  the  sun  had  ceased  to  rise  at  noon.  This  is  the  one  time 
of  year  when  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  an  extensive  journey 
can  be  supported  through  hunting.  The  animals  are  there,  but  they 
are  hard  to  find  in  the  dark. 

Just  at  this  time  I  suffered  a  slight  injury  through  an  acoident 
with  defective  ammunition.  On  my  esqaedition  of  1908-12  I  used 
the  Austrian  6.6  mm.  Munnlicher-Schoenauer  rifle  and  found  it  most 
satisfactory'.  The  advertised  muzzle  velocity  was  2,560  feet.  For 
the  pres-eiit  ( x[)edition  I  was  usmg  the  Mannlicher-Schoenauer  as 
remodeled  by  Gibba  of  Bristol,  said  to  have  a  mu2ile  velocity  of 
3,160  feet,  attained  through  a  considerable  increase  of  the  powder 
charge.  I  found  the  Qibbs  modification  excellent,  if  the  blame  for 
the  sort  of  acoident  which  happened  to  me  September  83nd  is  put 
upon  the  ammunition  rather  than  tlie  rifle. 

This  day  I  was  senlinsr  and  liad  already  killed  and  secured  six 
seals.  When  the  seventh  appeared  in  the  water  a  hundred  yards 
away  I  fired  but  never  knew  whether  I  hit  him,  for  as  I  fired  I 
saw  a  flash  of  light  and  for  several  days  thereafter  saw  very  little 
more  with  my  right  eye.  The  shell  had  cracked  from  the  primer 
out  to  the  edge  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  up  the  side.  It 
BOWmn  unbelievable  in  examining  the  Mannlicher-Schoenauer  that 
powder  could  come  back  throuch  the  bolt,  but  it  did.  The  black 
spots  made  by  it  were  on  my  nose  and  cheelc  and  forehead.  They 
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were  so  conspicuous  and  hurt  so  much  that  I  can  only  explain  tho 
slight  injury  to  the  eye  itstlf  by  supposing  that  it  waa  partly 
closed  and  protected.  It  was  about  a  week  before  the  inflaixuna- 
tion  disappeared. 

Accidents  of  this  sort  occurred  With  our  rifles  about  twioe 
per  thouBand  rounda  of  ^muMmifimi  i  had  two  similar  espetl- 
ences  in  later  years  but  in  neither  case  did  so  much  powder  coma 
through,  and  there  was  no  real  injurj'  except  on  this  occasion. 
Storkerson  had  one  or  two  accidents  of  the  same  sort  but  his  eye 
was  not  hurt.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  the  rifle  which 
I  had  at  the  time  of  the  first  aooident  was  in  some  reflects  slightly 
different  from  the  others.  We  had  about  half  a  dosen  of  these 
rifles  and  as  I  made  no  record  of  which  one  I  was  using  at  the  time, 
I  cannot  say  whether  a  second  shell  ever  cracked  in  the  same 
rife. 

During  the  very  busy  time  of  the  early  autumn  while  we  were 
making  things  snug  for  winter,  all  hands  used  to  work  every  day 
incIudUig  Sundays  except  the  Eskimos.  Of  these  Palaiyak,  who 
had  been  with  me  on  a  prex  ious  expedition  and  with  white  men  a 
good  deal  at  Herschel  Island,  and  Emiu,  who  had  spent  two  years 
in  Seattle  and  a  good  part  of  the  re^t  of  his  life  in  Nome,  Alaska, 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  willing  to  work  with  the  white  men 
on  Sunday.*  The  rest,  after  religious  services,  spent  their  time 
mainly  in  card  playing  and  in  listening  to  the  phonograph. 

By  September  26th  we  had  much  cold  weather  and  the  ice  was 
firm  in  the  straits  outnde.  Accordingly,  Storkerson  made  his  sec- 
ond attempt  to  reach  P  r  1  Point.  This  time  he  got  within  sight 
of  it  but  could  not  round  it  nor  prorerd  beyond,  for  evcr>'thing  in 
Melville  Sound  was  open.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  several 
hundred  feet  high  near  Peel  Point  and  made  sure  that  no  ice  was 
in  sight  for  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  laud.  It  appeared  to  him 
from  the  position  of  the  old  ice  which  filled  the  stniits  only  up  to 
a  point  eight  miles  north  of  where  the  Pokw  Bear  was  winteringi 
that  had  we  been  able  to  make  with  the  .^hip  tliosr  v\\iht  miles  be- 
fore the  ice  crowded  down  upon  us^,  we  should  probably  have  been 
able  to  get  across  to  Melville  Island. 

The  surface  of  the  land  near  Peel  Point  was  of  just  such  broken 
rock  as  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp.  Trying  to  cross  such  land  with 
sledges  in  the  fall  is  hopeless,  for  the  steel  dioeing  would  be  worn 
away  ia  two  or  three  days— you  might  as  well  drag  iron  over  a 

*For  Edcfano  ideas  of  Sunday  observaoce  see  Chapter  XXVn,  "My  Ufa 
With  the  Eridfflo,"  oader  heading,  "Oa  the  Convenioa  of  the  Heathen." 
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paving  of  grmdsfconeB  as  over  these  hills.  Theie  was  nothing  for 

Storkerson  to  do  but  to  make  a  depot  of  what  he  had  with  him 
and  return  to  camp.  He  was  back  on  October  Ist  and  made  his 
third  and  successful  start  on  the  lOtli.  The  party  consisted  of 
four  men,  Storkerson  and  Herman  Kilian  to  go  the  entire  way, 
and  Noice  and  Charlie  Anderson  as  a  support  party. 

Before  his  start  SUnkeraon  arranged  for  taking  tide  observations 
in  the  straits.  It  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  a  snowhouse,  so 
he  pitched  a  double  tent  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  shore.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  tlic  water  was  obser\Td  on  a  long  staff,  graduated 
into  inches,  and  driven  like  a  post  into  the  bottom  and  stuck 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice.  The  hole  was  kept  open  through  the 
warmth  of  the  tent  where  a  kerotsene  blue-flame  stove  was  kept 
continually  going,  but  when  necessary  water  was  heated  and  poured 
boiling  into  the  hole.  As  the  rise  and  fall  was  only  a  few  inches 
between  high  and  low  tide,  we  recorded  it  in  quarter  inch  intervals 
and  by  observations  taken  ten  minutes  apart.  This  series  of  ob- 
servation? extended  through  one  month. 

September  27th  I  made  up  a  party  to  go  south  along  the  roast. 
We  wanted  first  to  establish  a  hunting  camp  where  the  conditions 
for  sealing  were  more  favorable  than  near  the  ship  and  next  we 
were  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Minto  Inlet  Eskimos  as  soon 
as  possible  for  purposes  of  study  and  to  make  purchases  for  our 
ethnological  collection.  The  party  consisted  of  Illun  with  his  wife 
Kutok,  Pikalu  and  his  wife  Pusimmik,  Emiu,  Palaiyak  and  myself. 

Our  progress  southward  was  slow,  for  the  ice  along  the  beach 
was  ver>'  rough  and  the  land  so  rocky  that  we  could  not  sledge  over 
it.  Farther  out  in  the  strait  the  young  ice  was  still  so  weak  that 
travel  was  unsafe.  We  stopped  now  and  then  for  seals  and  killed 
a  number,  two  or  three  times  sending  loads  of  them  back  to  the 
ship.  Our  impression  was,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  localities 
would  the  sealing  remain  good  when  the  frost  hardened,  so  we  kept 
moving  along.  Eventually  we  established  a  temporary  sealing 
camp  just  north  of  Deans  Dundas  Bay.  We  realized  that  this  also 
would  become  a  poor  locality  as  soon  as  the  straits  froie  over  more 
firmly  and  that  the  permanent  camp  would  have  to  be  much  far- 
ther south  where  the  currents  keep  the  offshore  ice  in  motion. 

I  might  here  explain  any  apparent  inconsistency  between  my 
statements  to  the  efTei  t  that  I  consider  experienced  white  men  bet- 
ter traveling  companions  than  Eskimos,  and  that  on  my  journeys 
I  nearly  always  preferred  Eskimo  companions.  The  reason  is  that 
I  am  an  ethnologist  by  profession,  and  even  apart  from  that  in- 
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tensely  interested  in  all  the  information  that  I  can  rontinually  get 
from  the  natives.  1  have  never  acquired  prrfe(  t  command  of  an 
Eskimo  dialect,  although  I  speak  the  Mackenzie  River  one  about 
as  fluently  as  I  do  English,  which  is  my  native  tongue.  Fluency 
does  not  neceflsarily  mean  idiomatic  correctness,  and  when  talking 
with  members  of  this  group  I  am  continually  discovering  mistakes 
which  it  is  well  for  me  to  correct.  When  there  are  Eskimos  of 
other  dialect?  I  make  notes  illustrating  not  only  the  idiomatic  dif- 
ferences but  especially  the  sound  changes.  A  simple  illustration 
is  that  the  ending  "yok"  in  the  Mackenzie  River  dialect  becomes 
"rok"  in  several  but  not  all  the  dialects  of  northern  Alaska. 

A  continual  marvel  to  me  is  the  endless  variety  of  EMcimo 
beliefs,  called  by  us  superstitions.  With  the  most  superstitious 
persons  of  our  own  race  we  usually  soon  come  to  an  end  of  the 
list.  They  may  have  beliefs  about  the  moon  controlling  the 
weather,  about  the  unluckines?  of  Friday  and  thirteen,  about  pick- 
ing up  a  pin,  about  the  lighting  of  three  cigarettes  with  one  match, 
etc.,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  with  whom  the  list  of  such 
beliefs  would  not  be  ended  inside  of  a  score  or  two.  With  the 
Eskimoe  there  seems  to  be  literally  no  end.  Their  range  of  infor- 
mation about  the  facts  of  nature  is  limited  and  their  information 
about  the  non-facts  correspondingly  voluminous. 

Not  as  an  exhaustive  account  ol  Eskimo  beliefs  but  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  what  one  may  learn  in  a  week's  journey  with 
Eskimos  whose  confidence  you  have,  I  give  a  synopsis  of  diary  en- 
tries on  this  subject  between  October  2nd  and  October  15th.  I  was 
happy  that  I  was  able  to  learn  anything  at  all,  for  to  me  it  is  a 
deplorable  result  of  the  Christianizing  of  the  Eskimos  that  most 
of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mackenzie  delta  are  now  unwilling 
to  tell  any  ordinar>'  person  about  the  more  interesting  of  their  old 
beliefs.  They  still  hold  these  firmly  but  they  hold  them  in  secret, 
talking  about  them  in  the  BSdcimo  language  when  the  white  men 
present  are  known  not  to  understand  what  they  are  saying,  and 
with  me,  since  I  am  known  to  understand,  most  of  them  are  now 
unwilling  to  talk  at  all.  On  this  trip  I  was  able  to  get  the  full 
confidence  of  lUun  altliough  his  wife  objected  strongly  to  his  tell- 
ing the  more  sacred  beliefs,  for  they  liave  divided  them  aecurdmg 
to  the  ideas  of  missionary  approval  and  disapproval  mto  two 

classefr— haimlese  and  harmful. 

I  diall  give  first  some  of  the  harmless  ones. 

On  October  2nd  I  learned  from  lUun,  corroborated  by  Kutok, 
that  the  reason  sleeping  people  can  see  things  at  a  distance  is  that 
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when  one  dreams  the  eyes  travel.  If  you  remember  on  waking 
that  you  have  dreamed  about  things  at  a  great  distance  it  is  be- 
cause yoiu"  eyes  have  actually  been  there  while  yoa  were  asleep. 
In  this  connectioa  I  asked  whether  the  faet  that  we  dream  about 

hearing  things  did  not  inqily  that  the  ears  traveled  also.  Tliey 
both  agreed  that  seemed  reasonable  but  that  they  had  never  heard 
it  so  stated;  privately  they  considered  that  in  all  probability  the 
ears  as  well  as  the  eyes  travel.  Still,  that  would  not  be  the  outer 
ear,  for  they  had  frequently  observed  that  those  remain  while 
penoQS  are  asleep.  Whoi  I  pointed  out  that  some  sleepers  have 
their  e^es  partly  open  with  the  eyebaUs  visible,  they  asserted  that 
such  people  would  not  be  dreaming  at  the  time.  In  genera!  they 
admitted  when  I  rrops-quefjtinncd  them  that  their  belief  tihout  the 
eyes  traveling  presented  diflBculties.  For  instance,  you  could  press 
on  the  eyelids  and  asi^ure  your«f  If  that  the  eyeball  was  under- 
neath. They  said,  however,  that  it  was  generally  true  about  many 
thingi  known  to  be  so  that  there  were  other  things  which  appeared 
to  be  contrary.  Nothing  which  they  bad  ever  observed  had 
shaken  their  belief  that  in  dreams  the  eyes  do  travel. 

On  October  15th  I  learned  from  Kutok  that  women  who  have 
children  as  often  as  one  evcr>'  other  year  lose  their  hair  rapidlv. 
As  the  beliefs  of  whites  here  correspond,  it  seems  the  E.^kiruos 
have  here  observed  correctly.  Kutok  said  Eskimos  consider  that 
ehildlese  women  and  those  who  have  few  children  have  better  hair 
than  those  who  have  many  children.  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that 
there  are  few  Eskimo  women  who  have  many  children.  Kutok's 
own  mothfT  Ifad  had  more  children  than  any  other  women  known 
to  any  of  my  informants,  and  they  numbered  eleven.  Four  chil- 
dren is  considered  a  large  family  among  any  Eskimos  known  to  me. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  falling  out  of  hair 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of  general  health. 
I  can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  my  general  health  appears 
to  be  much  better  when  I  am  in  the  North  than  it  is  in  civilization, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  hair  corresponds.  My  hair  com- 
menced falling  out  when  I  was  in  college  and  continued  until  it 
had  become  noticeably  thinner  up  to  the  point  of  my  first  going 
North  when  I  was  twenty-seven.  Four  or  five  months  after  I  com- 
menced the  journey  I  noticed  that  my  hair  had  ceased  falling  out 
and  it  did  not  begin  again  until  four  or  five  months  after  I  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1907.  In  1908  1  left  New  York  in  May, 
reaching  the  Arctic  in  late  June,  and  1  think  it  was  in  September 
or  October  that  I  noticed  my  hair  had  stopped  falling.  It  did 
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not  fall  from  that  time  until  about  Christmas  in  1912.  three  months 
after  I  got  back  to  civilization  but  five  or  gix  montlis  after  I  had 
begun  to  eat  the  ordinary  mixed  civilized  diet  and  live  in  general 
in  the  ordinary  civUisfld  way.  On  the  present  eiqiiedition  my  hair 
■topped  fallmg  out  aometime  during  the  winter  of  1918-14  and 
did  not  begin  again  until  I  was  convalescent  from  typhoid  at 
Herschel  Island  in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
I  have  n  better  head  of  hair  now,  iifteen  years  after,  than  I  had 
when  1  first  went  North  in  190G. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  tiiat  the  interference  with  circulation 
eaused  by  a  tight  hatband,  as  is  generally  believed  In  civUiiatlon, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  falling  out  of  the  hair.  In  the  North 
I  never  wear  a  hat  and  I  clwsc  wearing  one  as  soon  as  I  reach  any 
place  where  poing  barclicaded  docs  not  expose  one  to  annoying 
attention  or  comment.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  of  winter  I 
frequently  throw  back  the  hood  of  my  roat.  wearing  it  fo  that 
it  corresponds  to  u  collar  rather  lliau  a  cap,  and  uu  very  mild  days 
I  go  entirely  bareheaded,  finding  that  the  hair  is  sufficient  pro* 
tectioo  for  everything  but  the  ears.  I  never  wear  a  cap  of  any 
sort  underneath  the  flskimo-style  hood  although  that  is  the  cus- 
tom in  the  ?cmi-eivilized  portions  of  Alaska,  sin^ii  as  t!ip  \'irinity  of 
Nome,  where  white  men  have  universally  adopted  modified  Eskimo 
clothing. 

Another  explauatiou  that  suggests  itself  and  is  in  Ime  with  the 
modem  vitamins  theories  is  that  the  high  percentage  of  under- 
done and  raw  flesh  foods  eaten  by  us  in  the  North  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  stopping  the  falling  out  of  hair.  I  have  noticed 
in  my  own  case  tiiat  tooth  decay  which  had  begun  before  T  went 
North  has  advaneed  less  rapidly  up  there  than  it  does  in  civihzation. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  saliva 
and  the  different  chemical  condition  of  the  mouth  through  the 
absence  of  any  decaying  carbohydrates.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  diet  deficient  in  vitammes  will  cause  rapid  tooth  decay  in 
guinea  pigs.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  even  to  suppose  that  the 
high  percentage  of  vitamincs  or  some  similar  factor  in  tiie  northern 
diet  may  be  the  explanation  perhaps  of  both  the  slow  decay  of 
teeth  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  scalp. 

On  October  15th  I  secured  from  Illun  against  the  rather  insistent 
opposition  of  his  wife  a  valuable  bit  of  the  sort  of  secret  mforma- 
tion  which  is  now  carefully  hidden  by  must  Eskimos  from  mission- 
aries or  other  white  men.  and  which  in  the  minds  of  the  Eskimos  is 
gradually  taking  on  the  character  of  our  old  beliefs  in  witchcraft. 
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That  the«e  thing*  are  frowned  on  by  missionaries  has  gradually 
brought  about  the  Ei^kimu  belief  that,  while  they  are  true  and 
efficacious,  the  ancient  charms  are  wicked.  Some  Eskimos  seem 
to  thbdc  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  them  Is  wicked  and  likely  to 
endanger  salvation.  Others  connder  that  knowing  the  ehanns  is 
not  wicked  if  you  never  say  them.  Accordingly,  some  Eskimos 
who  have  full  confidence  in  me  will  tell  me  that  they  know  some 
charms  but  are  afraid  to  tell  them  to  mc.  while  others  will  assert 
that  they  know  no  charms.  They  admit  that  they  knew  them  once 
but  claim  to  have  forgotten  them. 

Illun's  powerful  eharm  consisied  of  the  same  woid  repeated 
three  times  and  three  other  words  each  pronounced  onee.  One 
of  the  words  had  a  meaning  unknown  to  him,  a  point  not  unconmion 
in  the  ancient  charms  which  in  some  cases  are  in  their  entirety 
composed  of  words  either  partly  intelligible  or  not  understood  at 
all  by  the  people  of  the  present  day.  This  charm  wa?  to  be  pro- 
nounced m  a  low  siiugboug  that  cuuid  bcureely  be  called  a  chant. 
It  was  to  he  used  only  in  cases  of  extremely  difiScult  childbirth. 
One  should  wait  until  in  his  opinion  the  woman  was  about  to  die. 
The  possessor  of  the  charm  would  then  go  outside  the  house.  He 
was  to  walk  around  the  house  once  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
sun  moves  around  the  horizon.  The  charm  should  then  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly  and  but  once,  and  must  be  finished  just  before 
one  reaches  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  walk.  The  child  may  be 
delivered  during  the  middle  of  the  chant,  or  in  a  very  diflSeult  ease 
not  until  the  last  word  is  being  pronounced.  I  rather  inadvertently 
asked  Illun  whether  the  charm  was  to  be  repeated  a  second  time 
if  it  did  not  work  the  first  time.  At  this  he  wa?  naturally  of- 
fended, saying  to  me  with  dignity  that  he  had  already  said  that 
the  child  w;i>  delivered  during  the  pronouncing  of  the  very  last 
word;  couiicquently  one  need  not  worry  about  the  necessity  for 
repetition.  He  maraed  me  that  if  I  ever  had  occasion  to  use  the 
chann  I  must  for  a  time  not  eat  any  of  the  native  fats,  caribou, 
mountain  sheep,  polar  bear,  seal,  marmot,  and  the  like.  He  said 
that  eatine  butter  or  bMcon  would  do  no  harm. 

Both  Kutok  and  Pusimniik  had  said  when  Illun  began  to  teach 
mc  the  charm  that  they  did  not  want  to  possess  it.  By  the  time 
I  had  learned  to  repeat  it  correctly  I  felt  quite  sure  that  both  of 
the  women  must  have  learned  it  also,  and  I  asked  how  they  were 
going  to  avoid  the  spiritual  guilt  of  knowledge.  I  was  now  told 
that  the  trouble  in  their  opinion — they  admitted  that  other  Eskimos 
might  have  different  views — ^was  not  with  the  actual  knowledge 
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of  these  words  but  with  the  "possession"  of  them,  lllim  explained 
that  he  had  not  yet  given  me  possession  of  the  charm  although  I 
already  knew  it,  but  said  that  he  would  do  so  now.  We  then  went 
outdoon  and  to  sueh  a  distance  from  tbe  house  that  words  spoken 
in  an  oidinafy  tone  could  not  have  reached  the  ears  of  any  one 
listening.  Uhm  planted  a  small  stick  in  the  snow  and  asked  me 
to  stand  motionless  and  keep  my  eyes  fixrd  on  the  stick.  He 
then  went  to  one  side  mumbling  some  words  which  I  could  not 
catch.  In  a  minute  or  so  he  told  me  that  now  he  had  transferred 
the  charm  to  the  stick  and  if  I  would  go  and  pick  up  the  stick 
the  chann  would  be  transfeirred  from  the  stidk  to  me.  After  pick- 
ing it  up  I  was  allowed  to  throw  it  away  inmiediately,  for  the 
transfer  had  been  conqileted. 

Afterwards  Illun  cautioned  me  ver>'  solemnly  about  the  use 
of  the  charm.  It  must  be  employed  only  if  death  seemed  imminent. 
Every  word  must  be  pronounced  exactly  right.  Here  I  asked  about 
my  accent.  He  said  thut  thuL  did  not  matter,  for  my  accent  did 
not  differ  more  from  his  than  the  accent  of  one  tribe  differed  from 
that  of  another,  and  he  knew  that  this  charm  was  in  use  by  people 
belonging  to  various  groups.  But  no  syllable  must  be  omitted 
and  the  words  must  not  be  pronounced  in  incorrect  sequence. 

He  gave  further  directions  that  he  had  not  previously  explained. 
The  woman  to  be  benefited  must  be  by  herself  in  a  hut  that  had 
been  specially  constructed  fur  her.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
charm  you  must  be  standing  at  the  right  side  of  the  door  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  woman  if  she  were  looking  out  from  the  house. 
Y<m  must  begin  saying  the  first  word  as  you  lift  your  foot  for  the 
first  step,  and  should  finish  the  last  word  exactly  as  you  arrive  back 
at  the  left  side  of  the  door.  He  emphasized  that  if  anything  was 
done  incorrectly  I  should  suffer  some  serious  misfortune  and  should 
probably  die  within  the  year.  I  asked  if  the  woman  or  child  would 
suffer  through  an  incorrect  perfoimancey  but  he  said  they  would 
not  eioept  to  the  extent  that  the  charm  would  not  help  them. 

In  connection  with  this  charm  Illun  told  me  that  his  father  had 
possessed  a  man-killing  spell  (inuksiun).  He  had  been  a  man  of 
very  even  temper  and  had  never  had  occasion  to  use  it.  Illun 
himself  was  quick-tempered,  and  when  his  father  offered  to  teach 
him  the  charm  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  too  great 
a  temptation  sometime  if  he  were  angry,  leading  him  to  commit 
murder.  lUun  further  said  that  before  he  became  a  Christian  he 
had  controlled  several  wicked  charms  but  had  "thrown  them  away" 
and  eoiiQ>letely  f (^gotten  than.  The  one  he  taught  me  he  did  not 
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oonsider  wicked  beoaiise  its  only  purpose  was  to  do  good  and  that 
only  to  others.  He  said  he  had  had  some  charms  for  curing  him- 
self of  illness,  but  had  discarded  these  because  they  were  selfish 

and  he  had  been  taught  by  the  missionaries  not  to  be  selfish. 

On  October  6th  lUun  gave  rae  a  bit  of  information  that  has  since 
been  confirmed,  at  least  in  part.  He  said  that  the  inland  people 
of  Alaska,  such  as  the  groups  Noatagmiut,  Kagmallirmiut,  Killir- 
mint,  used  to  loae  their  teeth  wliile  still  not  old  through  their  looien* 
ing  and  dropping  out  The  coast  people,  he  said,  seldom  lost  teeth 
this  way,  but  theirs  were  frequently  worn  down  to  the  gum  through 
the  eating  of  dried  fish  or  dried  meat  into  which  the  wind  had  blown 
grains  of  sand.  One  of  my  earliest  observRtions  when  I  came  to  the 
Eskimos  was  that  those  who  were  not  eating  civilized  food  to  any 
extent  invariably  had  undecayed  teeth,  although  they  were  some- 
times badly  worn  down  through  chewing  food  oontaining  sand. 
At  the  end  of  my  second  expedition  I  brought  back  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  one  hundred  and  six  Eskimo  skulls. 
Not  one  tooth  has  so  far  been  noticed  in  any  of  these  skulls  that 
shows  evidence  of  decay  (dental  caries)  except  those  where  the  de- 
cay followed  a  breaking  of  the  tooth  through  accident.  But  in  con- 
finnation  of  what  lUua  now  told  me  and  of  what  I  have  alto  ob- 
served, ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  these  skulls  give  seeming  evidence 
of  pyorrhea,  a  disease  which  frequently  leads  to  the  dropping  out 
of  the  teeth.  That  pyorrhea  was  absent  on  the  coast  I  have  not 
been  able  to  confirm  and  it  may  be  that  lUun's  information  was 
wrong  on  this  point. 

It  may  seem  that  with  a  person  like  Illun,  who  in  that  respect 
ia  a  typical  Eskimo,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  untruth  where  he  gives  you  myth  and  miracle  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  narrative  of  the  simplest  averred  fact. 
But  one  who  knows  the  Eskimo  mode  of  thought  has  little  difficulty. 
Illun  has  told  me  that  when  a  polar  bear  kills  a  seal  he  takes 
hold  of  tlie  skin  of  ihv  sral  at  the  mouth  and,  as  mentioned  already, 
strips  it  off  as  one  may  remove  a  stocking  by  turning  it  inside 
out.  He  has  also  told  me  that  he  never  knew  a  polar  bear  to  eat 
a  fish  or  to  try  to  catch  one,  and  that  he  has  known  of  bears 
walking  to  the  leeward  of  a  pile  of  dried  meat  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  smell  and  evidently  failing  to  realize  from  the  odor 
that  dried  meat  is  food.  The  first  of  tlicsc  stories  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever  and  the  others  are  literally  fact.  The  distinction 
is  simple.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  some  stories  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discrimmate  between  fact  and  folk^ 
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lore.  For  instance,  I  was  told  once  about  a  man  who  dropped 
his  hunting  knife  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  where  he  was  fishing 
and  who  pronouDced  a  charm  and  then  rolled  up  his  sleeve  and 
reached  down  and  picked  the  knife  off  the  bottom.  When  I  heard 
the  story  I  imagined  that  the  charm  had  been  wholly  unnecessary 
and  that  the  water  simply  had  not  been  deeper  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches.  I  learned  later,  however,  that  this  incident  occurred 
on  the  ice  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  where  the  water  is  probably 
thirty  fathoms  deep.  In  other  words,  what  I  first  took  for  a  simple 
fact  would  have  had  to  be  a  miracle.  . 

This  information  was  obtained  from  Illun  bslween  Oetobir 
2nd  and  16th.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
my  diaries  to  say  th.nt  the  total  number  of  pages  covering  these 
days  is  ten  and  that  about  five  arc  devoted  to  fact,  myth,  and  mir- 
acle as  told  me  by  the  various  Eskimos.  If  all  my  diaries  for  the 
time  I  have  spent  in  the  Arctic  were  examined,  I  think  that,  ice 
journeyd  apart,  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  information  se- 
cured from  the  Eskimos  is  somewhat  greater  than  fifty  per  oent 
It  is  the  advantage  of  our  comfortable  winter  camps,  as  I  have  said, 
that  even  in  January  with  the  temperature  outside  perhaps  fifty 
below  zero  we  can  sit  comfortably  in  OUT  most  casual  traveling 
camps,  writing  do\\ii  information  with  a  fountain  pen.  Were  we 
as  uncomfortable  as  polar  explorers  have  usually  been  we  should 
have  neither  the  inclination  tu  iiaien  to  such  yarns  nor  the  facilities 
for  recording  them  if  we  did. 

The  first  aurora  of  the  year  appeared  on  this  journey  on  Oetdber 
8th.  While  auroras  are  commonest  in  midwmter  they  are  fre* 
quently  seen  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  and  I  have  once  seen 
an  aurora  in  sununer  when  the  sun  was  just  beneath  the  horizon 
in  the  north  and  there  was  daylight  enough  at  midnight  for  the 
reading  of  ordinary  print.  These  are  beautiful  and  wonderful 
phenomena  but  so  are  sunsets.  Both  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed in  print  and  the  auroras  have  been  especially  dwelt  on  hy 
nearly  every  polar  explorer.  Had  I  some  new  and  plau.<^ible  ex- 
planation to  offer  for  the  aurora  it  would  be  forthcomintr,  but  for 
word  pictures  I  refer  the  reader  to  almost  any  polar  book  in  a 
circulating  librar>'.  Wordt^  must  always  be  inadequate  to  de- 
Bcribo  such  phenomena  to  those  who  liave  not  seen  them,  but 
sketehes  and  painting  are  better.  I  know  none  so  good  as  those 
published  by  Anthony  Fiala  in  the  scientific  results  of  tho  Fiala- 
Ziei^  Eipedition. 


CHAPTER  XLn 


A  VUUT  TO  THB  OOPnBB  IMIfOB 


CTOBER  19th  we  left  the  others  behind  at  the  temporary 


hunting  camp  ju=t  north  of  Deans  Dundas  Bay  while  Emiu, 


— '  Palaiyak  and  I  went  farther  ?o\ith  in  search  of  Eskimos. 
On  our  way  along  the  coast  we  saw  frequent  traces  of  Eskimos  who 
had  been  there  in  sunomer,  either  inuksuit  or  wood  shavings  where 
they  had  been  fashioning  their  implements  from  driftwood.  There 
were  no  reeent  sigDS  of  caribou  but  a  few  bear  traeka,  and  aoooid- 
ing  to  expectationa  the  sealing  conditions  improved.  The  map  in 
this  vicinity  needs  correcting  but  on  thb  journey  we  had  not  the 
facilities  for  doing  it  and  we  never  thereafter  had  the  time.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  identify  from  the  map  the  conspicuous  points. 

As  we  advanced  1  commonly  walked  along  the  beach  sticking 
up  on  end  any  little  piece  of  driftwood  for  use  as  fuel  on  later 
journeys  during  the  winter.  Some  of  the  wood  was  doubtless  hid- 
dm  \is  snow.  What  I  saw  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cord  per  mile  of  beach.  We  found  bones  of  whales  here  and  there, 
in  some  cases  bowhcad  bones  but  more  often  those  of  the  ingutok. 
One  of  the  unsettled  point?  nbout  whales  is  whether  the  animal 
known  to  the  Eskimos  ingutok  is  a  disstinct  animal  or  a  yoimg 
bowhead.  The  Eskimos  say  that  tiie  meat  is  different  in  texture 
and  flavor.  This  I  can  verify  though  I  cannot  say  that  this  dif* 
ference  may  not  be  due  to  age.  The  amount  of  whalebone  is  very 
small  with  the  inciitnk  but  this  again  might  result  from  youthful- 
ness.  Of  the  wlialint^  captains  I  have  talked  with,  most  are  af  the 
opinion  that  it  is  anotiier  species  of  whale.  Tliey  say  they  have 
killed  bowheads  of  size  corresponding  to  the  ingutok  and,  beyond 
the  proportions  of  the  body,  quite  different. 

At  Phayre  Point  we  stopped  October  24th  for  seals,  but  the  our^ 
rent  proved  so  strong  that  they  would  have  drifted  beyond  our 
reach  before  we  could  secure  them  with  the  manak.  Had  we  had 
with  us  a  tarpaulin  to  convert  our  sledge  into  a  boat  we  could 
have  killed  almost  any  number.  The  ice  in  this  vicinity  was  still 
BO  thin  that  bays  eould  not  be  crossed  and  we  had  to  follow  around 
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fairly  close  to  the  land.  Off  Phayre  Point  itself  the  shelf  of  ice 
adhering  to  the  land  waa  less  than  half  a  niile  wide.  We  saw  two 
caribou  near  the  point  but  th^  took  fright  from  the  howling  of 

the  dogs  and  we  should  have  bad  to  devote  at  least  half  a  day 
to  following  them.  The  lund,  too,  was  rocky  and  fetching  meat 
from  inland  would  have  been  hard  on  the  sledge  shoeing. 

The  next  day  wlien  traveling  east  along  the  south  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  which  Phayre  Point  forms  the  extremity  we  noticed 
almost  simultaneously  a  man  a  mile  or  two  ahead  of  us  and  two 
men  a  mile  or  two  behind  following  our  trail.  The  man  ahead  did 
not  appear  to  have  am  us  but  the  others  were  evidently  trying  to 
catch  up,  ?o  we  stopped  and  waited  for  them.  They  turned  out 
to  be  two  Eskimos  whom  I  had  not  previously  seen  but  who  had 
spent  the  summer  in  Banks  Island  and  had  visited  Captain  Bernard 
at  Cape  Kellett.  They  were  able  to  give  us  some  information 
from  Kellett  dating  a  little  later  than  our  departure  but  it  amounted 
merely  to  saying  that  ever>  thing  was  going  well. 

They  told,  however,  a  story  that  worried  me.  I  have  mentioned 
before  in  telling  how  our  party  traveled  homeward  across  Banks 
Island  in  the  summer  that  we  met  the  Eskimo  Kullak  and  his 
wife  Neriyok,  and  that  Kullak  presented  mo  with  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers to  see  to  it  that  his  wife  should  have  easy  delivery  and  that 
her  expected  child  should  be  a  boy.  I  was  now  anxious  to  hear 
about  them  but  did  not  want  to  inquire  for  fear  my  doing  so  might 
give  the  impression  that  I  was  over-interested.  Presently,  how- 
ever, our  visitors  mentioned  of  their  own  accord  that  Kullak  and  his 
wife  were  not  far  behind  and  that  the  child  had  not  yet  been  bom. 
It  became  instantly  clear  that  no  child  was  involved  but  some 
form  of  abdominal  tumor  which  had  given  the  woman  an  appear- 
ance mistaken  by  the  Eskimos.  It  seemed  to  mc  that  such  an 
abscess  would  certainly  lead  to  death  and  I  feared  that  I  should 
eventually  appear  to  the  Eskimos  as  a  murderer  whenever  the 
death  should  occur.  For  the  time  being  I  was  anxious  to  keep 
out  of  their  way  for  I  felt  sure  that  if  I  met  them  there  would  be 
additional  importunities  that  1  should  do  something  1  was  power- 
less to  do. 

After  stopping  an  hour  or  two  on  the  road  to  chat,  we  all 
proceeded  to  the  village  which  the  visitors  said  was  only  a  mile 
or  two  ahead  in  a  deep  bight.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  it  a  crowd 
of  about  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children  eame  out  to  meet 
us,  practically  the  entire  population.  Among  them  I  recognized 
several  acquaintances  from  my  short  visit  to  these  people  the 
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spring  of  1911,  but  several  I  remembered  I  did  not  see.  In- 
quiries brought  out  the  fact  that  two  of  those  with  whom  I  had  par- 
ticularly associated  had  died,  but  that  most  who  werr  not  now  here 
in  Minto  Inlet  were  supposed  to  be  in  Prince  Albert  Sound.  It 
seems  that  about  a  year  ago  the  group  of  about,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  people  found  by  me  in  the  Sound  in  1911  bad  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  eectione,  one  remaining  in  the  Sound  and  the 
other  coming  north  into  Minto  Inlet  and  amalgamating  with  the 
twenty  or  thirty  people  whom  in  my  previous  hooks  I  have  spoken 
of  as  a  separate  group  *  1  now  learned  tiiat  from  tiicir  own  point 
of  view  they  always  were  the  same  people  and  that  any  one  bears 
the  name  of  Minto  Inlet  or  of  Prince  Albert  Sound  according  to 
which  of  these  districts  he  inhabits  any  particular  year. 

Our  welcome  was  as  warm  and  friendly  as  it  could  possibly  be, 
and  nearly  that  noisy.  Little  children  jumped  up  so  as  to  be  able 
to  touch  our  shoulders  and  men  and  women  stroked  and  shook 
and  handled  us  in  every  friendly  way.  According  to  their  custom 
of  hospitality,  we  were  asked  as  to  the  size  of  house  wanted  and 
whether  it  was  to  be  built  right  in  the  village  or  some  distance 
outside.  We  chose  a  site  about  a  hundred  yards  away  and  the 
house  was  promptly  erected  without  our  touching  a  hand  to  any* 
thing.  Our  dogs,  however,  although  perfectly  friendly,  were  so 
much  larger  than  any  the  people  were  used  to  that  we  had  to  un- 
hitch them  ourselves  and  tie  them  up.  Even  after  realizing  the 
friendliness  of  the  dogs,  the  Eskimos  seemed  lo  stand  in  a  good 
deal  of  awe  of  them  and  gave  them  a  wide  berth,  rather,  appar- 
ently, through  respect  than  fear. 

This  village  was  a  single  row  of  houses  built  under  a  cutbank, 
probably  because  this  was  the  only  locality  where  snow  deep  and 
hard  ennugh  for  cutting  into  blocks  could  be  secured.  In  the 
evening  when  it  had  become  dark  the  glowing  windows  had  a  most 
cheerful  appearance  from  without.  The  houses  all  faced  the  sea — 
southwest  or  west.  The  windows  were  set  into  the  dome  above  the 
doors  and  were  of  translucent  lake  ice,  oommooly  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  and  those  not  square  had  their  longer  diameter  up 
and  down.  Some  of  the  houses  were  single  domes  but  others  were 
constructed  by  building  two  or  three  domes  so  that  they  inter- 
sected and  then  cutting  out  the  intervening  walls.  Whether  the 
house  consisted  of  one,  two  or  three  domes,  there  was  usually  but 
one  entrance.  This  was  through  an  alleyway,  in  some  cases  six 

♦See  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo,"  pp.  279  flf.  and  "Anthropological 
F9pm  of  (be  Stefanwrn-Aadenaii  Expeditian,"  pi».  aiMO. 
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or  seven  feet  high  and  varying  in  length  from  oieht  to  twenty 
feet.  The  door  at  the  out^r  end  of  the  alleyway  was  four  or  five 
feet  high  and  two  and  u  half  or  three  feet  wide.  But  ihc  door 
Iqr  whksh  one  entered  from  the  alleyway  into  the  house  proper 
was  always  so  low  you  had  to  go  in  on  hands  and  knees,  aiid  tho 
upper  edge  of  the  door  was  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
bed  platform  when  you  came  in. 

The  larRcst  of  all  the  houses  was  that  of  my  old  acquaintance 
Hitkoak,  the  miuh-trnvclod  man  who  had  in  1899  seen  Hanbury's 
party  on  the  Arkiiiuik  ivivtr  above  Baker  Lake  and  who  told  me 
about  H  in  Prinee  Albert  Bound  in  May,  1911.*  This  was  far 
the  largest  snowhouse  I  had  ever  seen.  In  its  longest  diameter 
the  floor  was  thirty  feet  acraes.  There  were  two  bed  platforms 
each  ten  or  twelve  feet  across  the  front  and  eight  feet  wide.  A 
sort  of  impromptu  rrropnon  for  us  was  held  in  this  house.  With 
the  visitors,  family  and  intimate  friend^  sitting  Japanese-fashion 
on  the  bed  platforms,  there  was  room  lor  about  seventy-five  people 
to  stand  closely  packed  on  the  floor  space  in  front.  It  hat  to  be 
admitted  that  they  were  almost  as  closely  crowded  as  strajdiangers 
in  an  American  street  car,  but  even  at  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  me 
that  a  hundred  people  could  gather  under  one  snowhouse  roof. 

The  highest  point  of  the  central  dome  was  probably  ten  or 
eleven  feet  from  the  floor.  The  houpe  was  brilliantly  lighted  by 
several  oil  lamps  each  burning  with  a  foot  of  flame.  These  were 
set  low  down  hi  Eskimo  fashion  but  their  light  was  reflected  again 
and  again  from  the  million  snow  crystals  in  the  dome,  so  that  the 
house  was  filled  with  a  soft  and  diffused  glow. 

A  house  as  large  as  Hitkoak's  is  never  purely  a  residence  but 
is  intended  in  part  as  tlie  !i«semblyroom  or  club  house  of  the  village. 
With  its  high  dome  it  i>  (iiliicult  to  licat,  for  it  becomes  so  warm  near 
the  roof  that  the  snow  tends  to  m(]t  before  it  is  comfortably  warm 
at  the  level  where  people  sit.  Moreover,  heating  so  hirge  a  house 
takes  a  great  deal  of  seal  oil.  Families  of  social  ambition  among 
the  Eskimos  would  perhaps  not  mind  the  mere  trouble  and  expam 
if  large  houses  were  fashionable.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  fact, 
for  the  snowhouae  dwellers  of  the  east,  no  less  than  the  dwellers 
in  wooden  houses  whom  we  have  already  discussed,  prefer  coainess 

♦For  a  photograph  of  Hitkoak,  see  "My  Life  With  the  EBkimo,"  opposite 
p.  284.  For  HitkoakV  acfonnt  (if  hi.--  nut-ting  with  Hanbury,  .see  the  same 
book,  paire  285;  and  for  Huiibuo's  accouot  of  his  mcctiiuc  with  the  party 
of  whidinitkMk  mw  a  member,  see  David  T.  Hanbuiy^  "Spoit  sad  liavel 
in  the  Northland  ol  Ctiiada,"  p.  14. 
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to  spaciousness  and  never  seem  entirely  at  home  in  a  house  that  is 
larger  than  necessary.  It  is  a  part  of  their  idea  of  proper  house- 
keeping that  all  poBBeflsioiM  except  those  in  actual  iise  at  a  given 
time  are  to  be  kept  outdoors  in  wame  sort  of  depot,  perhaps  on  a 
platfonn  or  perhaps  in  a  house  built  for  the  purpose.  People  go 
out  and  fetch  whatever  is  wanted  and  take  it  or  the  remains  of 
it  out  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  use  has  passed. 

The  beds  in  Hitkoak's  large  house  were  covered  with  polar 
bear  and  reindeer  skins  mainly,  but  there  were  a  few  ovibos  hides. 
Some  people  had  told  me  in  1911  that  ovibos  were  extinct  from 
the  put  of  Victoria  Island  inhabited  by  them,  but  I  learned  now 
that  a  single  herd  had  been  discovered  two  or  three  years  before 
northeast  of  Prince  Albert  Souiul  nnd  all  the  animals  in  it  had 
been  killed.  As  these  people  cannot  count  above  six,  I  w:.?^  unable 
to  learn  exactly  how  many  animals  there  were,  but  I  should  judge 
from  the  number  of  skins  around  this  village  and  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  told  that  some  of  the  skins  were  in  the  other  division  of 
the  tribe,  that  there  must  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  village  had  been  standing  here  only  a  few  days.  Pre- 
viously the  people  had  boon  at  some  lakes  a  little  distance  to  the 
northeast,  catchini?  fish  of  various  sorts  with  hooks  through  the 
ice.  One  type  was  a  salmon-like  fish,  red,  and  resembling  the  king 
salmon  of  Alaska.  The  other  was  a  fish  which  when  we  took  a 
specimen  home  to  camp  was  said  by  Jones,  who  was  an  old  salmon 
fisherman,  to  be  very  similar  to  the  steelhead  salmon  of  British 
Columbia.  There  was  also  a  fish  resembling  closely,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  lake  trout  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  with  flesh  slightly  pink 
but  with  a  white  skin.  We  saw  specimens  of  these  fish  running  up  to 
perhaps  thirty  pounds  in  wc  iglit.  In  Bear  Lake  similar  fish  attain 
a  weight  of  over  forty  pounds. 

Near  these  fishing  lakes  a  few  caribou  had  been  killed.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  village  they  still  had  considerable  stores  of  cari- 
bou meat  and  fat  with  a  little  dried  meat.  Kullak  and  the  Banks 
Island  party  had  been  bringing  home  their  sledges  loaded  with  dried 
goose  meat  from  the  moulting  geese  which  they  had  killed  north  of 
Kellett — white  or  snow  geese.  Seals  were  being  caught  througli 
holes  in  the  ice  by  the  mauiUok  method,  and  a  few  bears  had  beoi ' 
secured. 

In  the  economy  of  these  Eskimos  the  dog  is  used  primarily  for 
hunting  and  only  secondarily  as  a  draft  animal.  The  seal  holes, 
which  are  only  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  and  through  most  of  the 
winter  covered  with  snow,  cannot  be  found  by  the  Eskimos  without 
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the  help  of  the  sharp-scented  dogs.  Usually  each  seal  hunter  has 
his  own  dog  which  he  takes  with  him  in  leash  but  sometimes  two 
or  three  hunters  will  use  the  same  dog.  They  will  then  leave  the 
house  together  in  the  morning,  walking  back  and  forth  over  the 
ice  until  the  dog  has  discovered  the  first  seal  hole.  One  of  the 
hunters  remains  at  this  hole  while  the  others  take  the  dog  farther 
afield.  When  he  has  foond  the  second  hole  the  third  man  takes 
him,  and  so  on.  When  the  sealing  is  not  more  than  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  village  a  seal  that  is  caught  early  in  the  day  is  left 
lying  on  the  ice  while  the  dog  discovers  for  the  hunter  a  second 
seal  hole.  The  hunter  marks  this  hole  temporarily,  then  he  goes 
back  to  where  the  dead  seal  lies,  hitches  the  dog  to  it  and  sends 
him  home  to  camp.  The  dog  does  this  errand  with  the  greatest 
good  will  for  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  feed  at  the  end  of 
it.  I  have  asked  Eskimos  whether  the  dog  was  not  likely  to  stop 
on  the  way  to  eat  the  seal,  but  it  seems  that  this  rarely  or  never 
happens.  Before  the  dog  starts  he  may  try  to  lick  the  blood  off 
the  seal  but  he  will  not  stop  even  for  this  when  once  on  his  way. 
However,  if  the  seal  is  caught  by  a  snag  of  ice  and  the  dog  gets 
stuck,  he  may  turn  on  the  seal  and  eat  it.  When  a  dog  onee 
learns  to  eat  a  seal  on  the  way  home  it  is  difiScult  or  impossible 
to  break  him  of  the  habit  and  thereafter  such  a  dog  is  never  en- 
trusted with  a  seal. 

Next  to  the  finding  of  seal  lioles  the  greatest  use  of  the  dog  is 
in  bear  hunting.  Conamonly  two  or  three  Eskimos  imnt  bears 
together,  although  any  Eskimo  would  be  ashamed  of  not  tackling  a 
bear  alone  if  no  hunting  companion  happened  to  be  available.  It 
is  considered  that  two  or  three  dogs  should  be  used  although  some 
exceptionally  pood  bear  dogs  :»ro  ;ible  to  hold  a  bear  singly.  The 
bow  and  arrow  arc  occasionally  used,  espefially  if  there  are  sev- 
eral hunters,  but  more  often  the  bear  is  killed  with  the  hunting 
knife  converted  into  a  spear,  lor  these  Eskimos  have  no  regular 
spears.  An  Eskimo  always  uses  a  walking  stick  a  little  stouter 
than  a  broom  handle  and  about  four  feet  long,  and  when  a  hear  is 
to  be  attacked  he  lashes  his  hunting  knife  to  this  stick,  thus  convert- 
ing it  into  a  spenr.  The  knife  is  double-edged  and  whether  it  is 
of  steel  or  of  copper  the  blade  is  usually  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
long. 

Used  as  a  draft  animal,  the  dog  helps  the  family  to  haul  the 
sled.  The  largest  number  of  dogs  I  have  ever  seen  among  Mnwifff 
who  did  not  have  guns  is  three  to  a  family.  Two  is  the  commonest 
number  and  one  dog  to  a  family  is  not  rare.  Perhaps  the  main 
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raaBon  why  the  introduction  of  firearms  briugB  about  such  destruo* 
tion  of  caribou  is  that  the  rifle  makes  it  bo  easy  to  provide  dop 
with  food,  and  the  mobility  of  tiie  caribou  herds  makes  it  so  desir- 
able to  have  large  teams  to  follow  the  herds  about,  that  the  situation 

takes  the  form  of  an  endless  chain.  A  man  has  more  dogs  so  he 
can  kill  more  caribou  to  feed  more  dogs  to  help  him  to  kill  more 
caribou.  The  Eskimos  around  the  Mackenzie  Kiver  or  Cape  Bath- 
urst  who  used  to  eontent  themielvw  with  two  or  three  dop  to  a 
family  before  the  introduction  of  fireanos,  had  fifteen  or  twenty 
dop  after  rifles  came  and  while  the  caribou  were  still  plentiful. 
Later,  of  course,  when  the  caribou  had  been  nearly  ext^minated 
in  the  vicinity  the  dog  teams  had  to  be  cut  down. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  Pammiungittok,  Hit- 
koaks  father-in-luw,  the  patriarch  of  tiie  village  who  had  seen 
CoUinson  in  1852,  had  now  become  decrepit  and  had  apparently 
lost  his  memory.  In  1911  be  told  me  at  length  and  most  inter- 
estingly about  the  visit  to  Collinson's  ship.  He  made  it  clear 
then  that  while  he  remembered  being  on  the  ship  as  a  boy  of  fivf  or 
six,  the  things  he  was  telling  me  wore  not  really  romembcred  irom 
that  time  but  rather  from  the  stories  which  he  had  absorbed  as  a 
boy  and  young  man  from  the  elder  people  who  had  been  iu  tlie 
same  party  that  visited  Collinson.  He  told  me  then  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Banks  Island  and  described  vividly  the  dis- 
covery and  later  plundering  of  MoClure's  ship  in  Mercy  Bay. 
He  gave  me  the  names  of  distant  people,  such  for  instance  as  the 
Turnunirohirmiut,  who  lived  in  some  island  far  to  the  northeast 
which  he  had  never  visited  but  of  which  he  had  heard  many  stories. 
At  the  time  I  entered  this  name  in  my  notebook  I  thought  that 
these  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  mythical  people,  but  I  dis- 
covered later  that  Dr.  Boas  when  in  Baffin  Island  in  the  early  SO'e 
learned  that  people  of  this  name  inhabit  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Thus  was  the  the  old  man's  general  reliability  estrJilishcd  * 

It  had  been  one  of  my  dreams  to  spend  weeks  witii  tlii-  inter- 
esting old  man,  recording  the  information  which  I  had  found  by  test 
to  be  exceptionally  reliable  as  Eddmo  stories  go.  This  was  now 
hopeless.  All  he  seemed  to  remember  about  Collinson's  ship  was 
that  he  had  been  on  board  of  it  and  I  could  not  without  prompting 
get  from  him  even  the  same  stories  that  he  had  already  told  me. 
I  tried  to  question  his  sons,  Kitirkolak  and  Alunak,  but  their  infor- 
mation was  very  vague  and  much  mixed  with  miracles  and  obvious 

*See  "Anthropological  Papers  of  the  Stefanason-Anderaon  Arctio  E^a* 
dillon,"  p.  38. 
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untrutJi,  so  that  what  their  father  had  known  in  the  form  of  Btories 
of  historirnl  int^rrst  could  now  be  obtained  from  hit  ions  only  in 
a  form  to  be  chissed  as  folklore. 

One  of  the  unfounded  beliefs  about  primitive  people,  at  least 
such  primitive  people  as  I  know,  is  that  tlieir  womeu  seldum  have 
trouble  in  childbirth.  I  was  now  told  that  eeveral  of  the  women 
whoM  names  I  had  recorded  on  my  former  visit  and  some  of  whom 
I  remembered  had  died  in  childbirth,  which  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  the  most  important  single  cause  of  death  during  the  last 
four  years. 

We  had  some  amusing  experiences  during  the  night  with  Emiu. 
This  boy  had  been  bom  either  on  the  Diomedes  or  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  young,  and  bis  foster 
parents  had  brought  him  up  in  the  yicmity  of  the  mining  camps 
around  Nome.  He  was  always  a  most  amiable  and  charming 
little  fellow.  When  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  miners  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  wonderful  foot  racer  he  became  the  pet  and 
pride  of  ever>'  miner  in  that  vicinity.  For  a  year  or  two  he  won 
long  distance  races  and  acquired  the  name  of  "Split-the-Wind." 
Later  somebody  took  him  out  to  Seattle  and  for  two  years  he  trav- 
eled around,  smnetimes  as  a  runner  and  at  other  times  as  an  atten- 
dant at  an  Alaska  moving  picture  show.  He  had  never  lived  very 
much  with  bis  own  people  under  Eskimo  conditions,  and  anyway 
the  Fnowhouse  is  unknown  in  Alaska  except  through  the  accounts 
of  those  Eskimos  who  have  been  with  whaling  ships  at  Herschel 
Island  or  farther  east.  These  have  brouglit  back  the  stories  but 
never  the  skill  of  snowhouse-building.  I  have  known  only  one 
Alaska  Eskimo  who  before  1913  learned  to  build  snowhouses.  Na^ 
kusiak  accompanied  me  for  a  year  amcmg  the  snowhouses  of  Coro- 
nation Gulf  and  had  been  for  ten  or  more  years  among  the  snow- 
house-buildinp:  people  of  Herschel  Island  and  Cape  Bathurst,  and 
yet  he  had  never  built  a  snowhouse  until  he  learned  from  me  the 
fall  of  1914  when  we  were  caribou-imntiug  northeast  of  Kellctt. 

Emiu  had  heard  stories  of  people  living  in  snowhouses.  but  had 
never  really  believed  it  possible  that  the  roofs  would  stand  unsup- 
ported by  rafters  or  that  the  houses  could  be  kept  comfortably 
warm  without  melting.  Although  he  told  us  in  the  evening  that  he 
now  understood  that  this  could  be  done,  we  found  during  the  night 
that  he  still  did  not  believe  it.  I  had  been  asleep  for  an  hour  or 
so  when  I  was  awakened  by  Emiu  lighting  a  candle.  When  I  asked 
what  the  trouble  was  he  said  that  iL  seemed  to  him  the  house  was 
getting  so  warm  that  he  was  afraid  the  roof  might  melt  and  cave 
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in.  I  tried  to  reassure  him,  but  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  get 
up  and  examine  the  roof  to  sec  that  it  was  firm  and  not  about  to 
collapse.  Several  times  during  the  night  citfier  Palaiyak  or  I 
noticed  that  Emiu  was  awake  and  in  the  morning  when  we  ques- 
tion him  he  owned  up  to  havmg  slept  scarcely  a  wiok.  That  morn- 
ing I  suggested  he  had  better  climb  up  on  the  house  and  satisfy 
himself  that  it  would  not  break  down.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  pack  up  our  ronkinK  penr  and  rover  up  the  bedding  before 
he  did  so  for  fear  the  roof  micht  bre^k  in.  Palaiyak  and  I  then 
climbed  on  tiic  roof  and  were  finally  able  to  persuade  Emiu  to  join 
us.  Thereafter  he  was  convinced  of  the  safety  of  the  snowhouse 
and  enthusiastic  about  learning  how  to  build  one.  But  he  was  not 
very  ingenious  at  it  and  somehow  failed  to  grasp  the  principle.  He 
was  a  persistent  chap,  however,  and  when  we  were  traveling  spent 
hours  while  the  rest  of  us  were  witliin  do<N»  in  building  houses 
that  invariably  collapsed  before  the  dome  was  finished.  It  was 
after  Christmas  Ijcforc  he  succeeded  in  building  his  first  real  house. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  was  to  try  to  get  two  or  three  families 
of  these  people  to  come  and  live  at  our  ship.  It  was  for  ethnolog- 
ical purposes  I  wanted  themr— to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  language  and  to  win  their  confidence  so  that  they  would  dis- 
cuss the  more  intimate  things  about  their  religion  and  custcHDS. 
But  I  found  it  impossible  to  engage  any  one. 

They  all  gave  but  one  reason:  that  they  knew  that  in  the  part 
of  the  straits  where  we  were  wintering  seals  were  not  common, 
and  that  they  wete  so  used  to  living  on  seals  in  winter  that  th^ 
did  not  care  to  live  on  an3rthing  else.  We  suggested  that  we  might 
be  able  to  kill  i  nough  caribou  for  them  to  live  on  caribou  meat. 
This  they  said  would  be  agreeable  to  them  but  they  had  little 
faith  in  our  being  able  to  get  enough  in  that  vicinity,  seeing  that  the 
only  diiitriet  anywhere  near  wlicre  caribou  were  at  all  numerous 
in  winter  was,  in  their  opinion,  Banks  Island  across  the  straits  to 
the  west  of  us.  They  were  deferential  about  our  ability  as  hunters, 
saying  that  doubtless  we  could  kill  caribou  when  they  could  not, 
but  that  unless  w(>  had  special  means  for  seeing  them  it  would  soon 
be  «o  dark  that  with  unaided  eyesight  caribou  would  be  hard  to 
discover.  On  the  whole,  there  was  not  cnougli  probability  of  our 
securing  meat  for  them  to  make  them  willing  to  come  and  live 
with  us.  I  offered  wages  which  must  have  appeared  fabulous  to 
them.  For  one  thing,  I  made  it  clear  that  we  would  not  sell  a 
rifle  to  any  of  them  for  any  price,  but  that  I  would  give  one  rifle 
to  ead)  family  that  would  spend  the  entire  winter  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  ship.  Although  this  was  f\  great  temptation,  they  decided 
after  consultation  that  even  a  rifle  wouKl  not  pay  for  tiie  privation. 
They  believed  that  they  could  not  keep  their  health  on  the  sort 
of  food  we  bad  at  the  ship  and  that  their  strength  of  will  would 
not  enable  them  to  force  themselves  to  eat  our  food  even  if  it  were 
wholesoaie  and  nourishing. 

Here  I  left  the  argument  to  my  two  E.skimo  companions,  who 
explained  that  formerly  the  Alaska  and  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos 
had  been  equally  averse  to  white  men's  diet  but  that  they  had  found 
by  experience  that  white  men's  food  was  wholesome  and  apree- 
abie  and  that  it  was  no  hardship  to  live  on  it.  Emm  could  say 
this  in  good  faith,  for  he  was  really  habituated  to  white  men's  diet 
Palaiyak  said  it  also  in  his  enthusiasm  to  convert  these  distant 
cousins  of  his,  but  it  was  not  quite  true  with  him,  for  he  was  never 
happy  unless  he  had  a  little  fresh  meat  each  day.  The  local  Es- 
kimos remained  unconverted  by  all  tliese  arguments,  concluding 
merely  that  the  Mackenzie  Eskimos  must  be  very  different  from 
themselves  if  they  could  live  on  wliitc  men's  food. 

Of  the  people  I  was  now  dealing  with  about  half  had  visited 
Captain  Klinkenberg's  ship  when  he  wintered  near  Bell  Island 
on  southwest  Victoria  Island  in  1905-06,  and  most  of  the  same 
ones  with  a  few  in  addition  had  visited  Captain  Mogg's  ship,  of 
which  our  Levi  was  then  steward,  at  Walker  Bay  the  winter  1907- 
08.  Nearly  all,  with  about  twenty  exceptions,  had  seen  Natkusiak 
and  me  in  1911.  This  was  the  full  extent  of  their  association  with 
white  men  except  that  (as  mentioned  above)  one  very  old  man, 
Pammiungittok,  had  as  a  boy  of  five  or  six  visited  Collinson  in 
Walker  Bay  in  1862,  and  another  had  seen  Hanbury  in  1809  near 
Baker  Lake. 

The  experience  upon  which  was  based  the  uniform  opinion  that 
our  diet  was  unsuitable  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  Eskimos 
and  that  they  would  never  learn  to  like  it,  was  that  of  a  few  wiio 
had  tasted  food  on  board  either  Klinkenberg's  or  Mogg's  ship. 
The  two  men  who  had  overtaken  us  on  the  road  were  especially 
emphatic,  having  tried  the  food  of  our  party  at  Cape  KeUett  the 
previous  summer.  They  said  not  one  item  had  been  found  that 
was  agreeable.  They  were  very  polite  and  deferential  about  all 
this.  They  had  about  the  same  opinion  of  our  food  that  the  ordi- 
nary' white  man  has  of  the  food  of  tlie  Eskimos,  but  their  ideas 
of  courtesy  towards  strangers  would  not  pcniiiL  lliem  to  express  their 
revulsion  as  violently  as  we  express  similar  feelings  when  discuss- 
ing the  food  and  food  tastes  of  a  strange  people.  Th^  were  care- 
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fill  to  explain  again  and  again  that  they  quite  understood  thii  IM 
were  u«od  to  our  food  and  that  doubtless  wc  liked  it,  but  this  was 
because  we  were  diflereDt  not  only  in  bringing  up  but  possibly  also 
more  fundamentally. 

I  then  tried  to  get  as  many  families  as  possible  to  pay  us  a  short 
visit.  This  they  said  they  could  not  do  at  preseot  b«:aiiae  there 
was  not  enough  snow  for  the  building  of  snowbouses  on  the  road, 
and  they  considered  it  too  great  a  hardship  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  rnmp  in  tents  at  thic  reason.  They  said,  and  my  observa- 
tion ronlirmed  it,  that  the  onlv  place  they  knew  of  where  there* 
was  as  yet  enough  snow  for  liou.-^e-buildint;  was  the  campsite  which 
they  occupied..  The  reason  why  they  always  camped  here  in  the 
early  fall  was  that  this  was  the  first  of  all  places  north  of  Minto 
Inlet  for  the  accumulation  of  snowdrifts  deep  and  hard  enough 
for  house-building.  The  best  I  could  do  was  tO  persuade  two  young 
men,  Nutfiittok  and  Taptuna,  to  accompany  us.  We  agreed  to 
carry  for  thorn  any  food  wliirh  thry  wi.>^hed  to  take  along,  and 
asi^ured  them  that  we  had  plenty  ol  ?<eal  meat  and  caribou  meat 
so  they  would  not  need  to  cat  anything  else  during  their  visit,  which 
was  expected  to  last  only  three  or  four  days. 

We  spent  only  one  night  in  the  village.  The  next  morning  we 
purchased  enough  ethnological  specimens  to  make  a  moderate  load 
and  in  the  afternoon  started  north.  Nutaittok  and  Taptuna  had 
at  first  thought  they  would  take  with  them  a  considerable  amount 
of  meat,  but  at  the  moment  of  starting  they  changed  their  minds  and 
left  all  behind  except  perliaps  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

On  the  way  north  we  spent  a  day  or  two  at  our  hunting  camp. 
Our  new  friends  found  this  visit  attractive,  for  all  our  people  de- 
voted themselves  to  being  as  agreeable  as  possible.  This  was  in  the 
m;iin  duo  both  to  their  desire  to  Ix'  hospitable  and  to  my  insistence 
that  wc  must  treat  our  guests  as  well  ;is  possible.  But  it  was  due 
in  part  also  to  a  fear  fi  It  by  our  F.^kinios  of  tho  local  Eskimos. 
Nothing  is  more  ingrained  lu  the  real  Eskimo  and  nothing  per- 
vades more  thorouglily  his  traditions  and  folklore  than  the  idea 
that  strangers  are  necessarily  hostile  and  treacherous.  Every  Es- 
kimo group  always  believes  that  wicked  Eskimos  are  to  be  found  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  or  down  the  coast  at  a  distance.  The 
Mackenzie  River  and  Baillie  Island  Eskimos  especially  had  many 
details  of  the  bloodthirsty  nature  of  the  people  to  the  east,  although 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  during  the  last  few  years  had  come 
ui  contact  with  these  people  was  that  they  the  most  indSsnsive 
and  kindly  lot  that  you  could  imagine. 
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A  little  way  south  of  our  hunting  ramp  \\v  had  on  tlic  goutli- 
ward  journ(>v  caciied  a  whole  and  a  quantity'  of  blubber.  A 
polar  bear  iiad  opened  this  cai  lie  and  had  eaten  all  the  loose  blub- 
ber and  about  an  eighth  of  that  on  the  seal,  not  touching  the  meat. 
This  ie  one  of  the  many  instances  to  show  that  polar  bears,  when 
they  have  a  choice,  make  an  entire  meal  of  blubber.  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  known  them  to  st^al  meat  if  pure  fat  was  available. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Bear  camp  October  30th  we  heard  the 
ominous  news  that  tliree  of  our  dogs  had  died  of  one  of  the  several 
contagious  diseases  that  are  prevalent  in  the  Arctic. 

The  diseases  of  the  arctic  dog  are  mysterious.  The  only  polar 
authority  I  have  read  who  claims  to  understand  them  is  Sverdrup,* 
and  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  these  diseas^cs  are  always  due  to 
lack  of  care  and  that  well-fed  dogs,  properly  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  never  suffer  from  them.  I  have,  however,  pcen  dogs  die 
under  all  sorts  of  condition?,  and  dogs  of  all  ages.  Some  have  been 
fat  and  others  lean,  some  have  been  allowed  to  sleep  loose  outdoors, 
Others  have  been  kept  in  special  dog  bams  and  still  others  have 
been  allowed  to  walk  in  and  out  of  our  houses  just  as  house  dogs 
are  in  civilization.  No  remedy  ever  tried  by  us  has  been  of  avail 
although  we  have  tried  several  that  have  been  given  as  infallible. 
These  range  from  pure  superstition,  such  a?  chopping  off  the  end 
of  a  dog's  tail  or  cutting  his  ear.  to  misunflersttmdings  such  as  the 
idea  that  the  disease  is  due  to  impurity  of  blood  and  that  the  blood 
can  be  purified  by  a  large  dose  of  sulphur. 

The  only  suggestion  I  am  able  to  make  is  that  we  have  never 
lost  dogs  that  were  living  entirely  on  1.  nd  game  and  that  the  dis* 
ease  does  not  seem  to  prevail  inland.  We  have,  however,  lost  dogs 
in  the  spruce  woods  inland  wlv  n  tliey  have  been  living  in  consider- 
able part  on  seal  meat  brought  from  the  coii<t.  I  should  suppose, 
therefore,  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  seal  and  this 
disease.  Certainly  not  all  seal  meat  can  carry  this  danger  to  dogs, 
for  then  all  dogs  in  the  North  would  die.  Apparently  this  disease 
results  from  the  mating  of  specially  infected  seal  meat,  as  trichinosis 
originates  from  infected  pork  and  not  from  uninfected. 

Neither  of  our  visitors  had  ever  before  seen  a  ship,  a  wooden 
house,  window  glass,  stoves,  or  phonographs.  All  these  I  was  able 
partly  to  e^lain  except  the  phonograph.  Articles  of  metal,  such 
■s  knivefl  and  cooking  pots,  interested  them  most  for  Uiey  not  only 
understood  them  thoroughly  but  coveted  them  as  useful  in  their 
hunting  and  housekeeping.  I  feel  sure  that  had  the  ship  been  of* 
«"New  Land,''  pp.  »8  ff. 
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fered  to  them  as  u  present  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  them 
to  wish  they  knew  how  to  operate  it  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  use  it  They  would  have  valued  it  only  for  the  pieees  of  iron  and 
soft  wood  to  be  secured  by  breaking  it  up.  As  for  the  house,  they 
were  interested  to  see  how  the  pieces  were  fastened  together  with 
iron  nails,  but  they  had  not  been  with  us  many  hours  before  they 
began  to  comment  to  each  other  on  how  damp  it  was  and  how  skin 
clothing  would  spoil  if  kept  in  such  a  house.  Our  windows  had  the 
advantage  over  the  pieees  of  glare  ice  to  which  th^  were  used  that 
you  could  see  through  them  and  they  inquired  whether  they  could 
not  purchase  from  us  some  window  glass.  Still  they  looked  upon 
this  as  a  curiosity  rather  than  a  necessity.  A  year  later  they  desired 
our  rifles  but  as  yet  they  had  no  conception  of  their  value  and  were 
not  greatly  interested  in  them.  The  plionograph,  whether  it  sang  or 
played  band  music,  failed  to  keep  their  interest  more  than  a  few 
moments.  I  invited  them  to  note  how  the  ndse  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  homy  but  as  soon  as  I  stopped  talking  they  begsn  to  say 
something  to  each  other  about  the  cooking  pots  in  operation  on  the 
stove. 

The  distinction  between  the  phonograph  and  the  rest  of  the  arti- 
cles we  showed  them  was  the  difference  between  ordinary  things 
which  they  could  understand  and  a  miracle  whicli,  while  they  did 
not  understand  it,  they  accepted  readily.  Theur  own  minds  are  not 
so  filled  with  anything  as  with  miracles.  Those  who  understand 
primitive  people  know  that  to  them  nothing  is  more  commonplace 
or  uninteresting  than  a  thing  that  appears  miraculous.  That  is  be- 
cause while  miracles  are  decidedly  the  exception  with  us,  they  are 
the  rule  with  them,  for  there  is  so  little  of  the  operations  of  nature 
which  they  understand. 

We  kept  pieces  of  caribou  meat  and  seal  meat  continually  boil- 
ing to  make  sure  tiiat  our  visitors  could  have  what  they  wanted  to 
eat  whtticver  they  wanted  it,  but  Levi  also  used  his  full  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  devise  other  dishes  that  they  might  like.  He  tried 
canned  fruits  and  puddings  and  pies,  soups  and  sugar  and  candy. 
The  visitors  tasted  politely ;  some  of  the  things  they  swallowed  but 
most  of  them  they  asked  permission  to  spit  out  again.  The  thing 
that  they  disliked  least  was  weak  tea,  unflavored  with  milk  or  sugar. 
When  they  saw  that  they  could  drink  this  they  took  great  pride  in 
doing  so  and  before  they  left  one  of  them  was  able  to  drink  with 
pride  a  full  cup  of  tea  of  the  ordinary  strength.  He  then  wanted 
to  buy  from  us  a  little  tea  and  a  suitable  teapot  so  that  when  he 
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returned  home  he  could  show  the  rest  of  the  village  that  he  could 
make  it  and  drink  it. 

One  of  the  most  universal  Eskimu  traits  is  the  dislike  for  any- 
thing very  hot  During  the  last  twenty  or  thurty  yean  tea  drink- 
ing has  come  in  on  the  entire  north  coast  of  Canada  and  Alaska 
west  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  it  is  drunk  as  hot  as  we  sliould  drink  it, 
but  all  the  old  people  know  that  when  it  was  first  introduced  it 
used  to  be  dnmk  lukewarm.  We  found  it  so  with  our  visitors. 
While  they  were  able  to  drink  the  tea,  they  waited  till  it  was  so 
much  cooled  that  most  white  men  would  have  considered  it  unfit 
to  drink.  In  general  Eskimos  eat  more  hot  food  in  summer  than  In 
winter  because  cooking  is  then  more  convenient.  At  the  Mackensie 
River  until  some  forty  years  ago  no  cooked  food  or  warmed  drink 
was  used  during  the  entire  period  of  the  absence  of  the  sun.  This 
extraordinary  custom  I  had  inquired  about  carefully.  At  first  I 
imagined  it  was  a  taboo  but  all  the  old  people  have  assured  me  that 
it  was  not.  When  white  men  began  to  come  in  the  E.«?kimos  felt  no 
prejudice  against  eating  warmed  food  and  merely  cared  little  for  it 
because  they  were  not  used  to  il.  An  Eskimo  is  clear  m  distinguish- 
ing between  things  that  are  not  done  because  they  are  taboo  and 
others  that  are  not  done  simply  because  they  never  have  been  done. 
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TBODBLB  WITH  THS  OOPPEB  18KZM0B 


IHE  time  had  come  for  making  preparatioos  for  my  projected 


journey  to  Cape  Kellett  to  visit  Captain  Bernard  and  get  the 


sledges  he  was  making.  I  also  hoped  to  get  at  Kellett  news  of 
Wilkins.  If  the  Star  were  in  Banks  Itjlaud  he  would  liave  visited 
Kellett  before  now;  no  news  from  him  would  mean  tliat  he  had 
crossed  McClure  Strait  to  Melville  or  Prince  Patrick  Island.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  decided  to  send  Captain  Gonzales  in  my  place  to  take 
our  visitors  back  to  their  home  village  in  Miato  Inlet  and  to  make 
further  purchases  there  of  ethnological  specimens.  On  November 
2nd  they  started,  Gonzalos,  Jim  Fiji,  and  Pikalu  to  make  the  full 
trip,  and  Emiu  to  go  as  fur  as  Iliun's  hunting  camp  to  fetch  home 
some  bear  meat. 

The  evening  of  that  day  Storkerson's  support  party,  Charley 
and  Noioe»  returned.  Tbey  reported  having  accompanied  Storker- 
son  and  Herman  to  Hornby  Point,  which  was  the  farthest  reached 
by  Wynniatt  of  McClure's  expedition  in  his  ei^loration  of  the  north 
coast  of  Victoria  Island.  The  trip  had  bccrim  well  except  that  the 
snow  had  been  soft  and  the  ice  rough,  making?  progress  rather  slow. 
In  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  good  going  could  generally  be  secured  by 
leaving  the  land  and  traveling  through  the  middle  of  the  straits. 
But  in  crossing  CoUinson  Inlet  from  Peel  Point  to  Point  Hornby 
much  rough  ice  had  been  encountered  and  they  were  for  long 
strotrhes  compelled  to  build  roads  with  miners'  picks.  To  the  north 
in  Melville  JSounfl  rliey  had  seen  only  young  ice,  indicating  (iiat  be- 
fore the  freeze-up  tlie  sound  had  been,  at  least  in  its  southern  part, 
free  from  winter  ice. 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  similar  evidence  accumulated  during  the 
next  two  years  that  I  believe  Melville  Sound  is  croesable  by  ordinaiy 
ice-going  steamers  of  the  whaler  or  sealer  type  at  least  two  years  out 
of  three.  In  all  probability  the  Northwest  Passage  can  be  made 
quite  ni«  easih-  l)y  the  route  originally  attempt r  I  hy  McChire  and 
Collinson  as  by  the  one  actually  used  by  Amund.^en.  This  route 
may  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  little  more  ice  but  it  has  the  ad* 
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vantage  of  being  freer  from  rocks  and  sboala  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  big  ahips.  If  the  Northwest  Passage  is  made  by  this 

route,  a  ship  coming  from  the  east  through  Baffin  Bay  and  Lan- 
caster Sound  ha<  the  option  when  it  gets  to  Cape  Providence  on  the 
south  coast  of  Melville  Inlund  of  crossing  thence  to  Cape  McClure 
and  passing  around  the  west  side  of  Banks  Island  by  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  the  Investigator  in  1851,  or  of  coming  across  from  Cape 
Providence  directly  into  the  mouth  of  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  and 
|W88ing  south  there  and  thence  through  the  whaling  waters  past 
Cape  Bathurst  and  Herschel  Iskuid. 

Tlic  support  party  brought  me  a  letter  from  Storkerson  saying 
that  he  expected  to  devote  twelve  d:iys  to  survey  work  east  of 
Hornby  Point,  returnnig  tiien  lo  headquarters.  This  wouM  make 
him  due  home  about  November  22nd.  November  4Lh  Emm  returned 
with  the  bear  meat  from  Ulun's  camp.  He  reported  that  the  ioe 
conditions  were  by  now  such  that  Ilhm  had  decided  to  move  his 
camp  south  to  Ramsay  Island  which,  according  to  local  Eskimo 
wport,  would  be  a  good  place  for  hunting  bears  and  seals  all  winter. 

Fmiu  brought  another  stor>'  that  disturbed  me  not  a  little. 
Before  donzales  started  I  cautioned  him  to  treat  well  our  two  Ela- 
kimo  guests.  But  Gonzales  had  the  tiieory  not  uncommon  among 
whalers  that  "a  native  is  a  native"  and  that  the  best  way  to  treat 
them  is  to  make  them  understand  from  the  beginning  that  they  An 
your  inferiors.  The  view  is  about  the  same  as  that  commonly  held  in 
the  southern  United  States  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  negroes. 
I  knqw  from  old  stories  I  picked  up  in  Alaska  tliat  this  method 
worked  ver>'  badly  when  the  whalers  first  came  in  to  Herschel 
Island  (1889).  But  there  were  as  many  as  five  hundred  wiute  men, 
Sooth  Sea  Islanders,  negroes,  etc.,  in  the  fleet  that  wintered  at 
HerBchel  Island,  and  as  they  stuck  together  and  all  treated  the 
natives  alike,  they  had  the  combined  strength  which  forced  their 
view  upon  the  Eskimos,  who  gradually  began  to  realize,  much  to 
their  surprise,  that  instead  of  being  superior  to  white  men  they 
were  really  inferior  to  them.  My  own  feelings  are  such  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  treat  the  Eskimos  otherwise  than  as  equals. 
They  treated  me  hospitably  and  well  when  first  I  came  to  them  and 
had  no  resources  of  my  own,  and  in  the  mam  they  have  continued 
to  do  80  since  although  I  have  found  exceptions  among  them  as 
among  other  people.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  less  sophis- 
ticated the  native  the  better  he  is  to  deal  with.  This  is  usually  the 
experience  of  all  travelers  who  deal  with  primitive  people,  except 
missionaries.   For  some  reason  missionaries  genera^y  bring  back 
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the  report  that  the  nativea  asioog  whom  they  work  improve  eon- 
tinualfy  as  they  become  more  civilized.  Still  there  arc  excepti(ni8 
even  among  missionaries.  Some  of  them  find  the  motive  the  more 
agreeable  the  less  sophisticated  he  is.* 

Certainly  the  only  practicable  method  of  treating  Eskimos  who 
meet  a  white  man  for  the  first  time  is  to  deal  with  them  as  equals. 
Failure  to  do  eo  was,  for  inatanee,  clearly  the  reason  why  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  killeid  by  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation 
Gulf.  One  of  the  two  Eskimos  said  to  have  done  the  actual  killing 
had,  with  his  family,  traveled  about  with  me  the  summer  before, 
and  I  found  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  getting  along  with  him. 
But  these  missionaries  had  come  from  the  Mackenzie  River  In- 
dians who  fur  about  a  century  have  been  used  to  being  treated  as 
social  inferiors  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  and  others  and  with  whom 
the  method  now  works  well.  I  have  been  compelled  to  realise 
myself  in  dealing  with  the  Mackensie  River  Indians  that  the  way 
to  hfive  the  lenst  trouble  with  them,  at  any  rate,  is  never  to  allow 
them  to  feel  that  they  arc  your  equals.  1  must  say  also  that  of 
late  years  I  am  beginning  to  find  that  the  north  Alnska  and  Macken- 
zie River  Eskimo  is  in  this  respect  coming  to  be  like  the  Indian  or 
the  southern  negro,  and  some  of  my  difficulties  the  last  few  years 
have  been  through  my  imwillingness  to  adopt  the  superior  attitude 
which  they  have  learned  to  expect. 

Captain  Gonzales  had  been  cautioned  that  these  natives  were 
different  from  the  ones  he  was  used  to  dealing  with  at  Herschel 
Island  and  must  be  treated  about  as  white  men  would  be  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  evidently  the  Captain  did  not  agree  with 
this,  for  Emiu  told  me  that  soon  after  they  started  the  Captain 
had  sat  down  on  one  of  the  sleds  to  ride  awhile.  When  the  Eski- 
mos saw  him  do  this  they  sat  on  the  sleds  also.  This  made  the  sleds 
rather  hea\'y  and  slowed  up  progress,  for  there  is  considerable 
difference  between  one  man  riding  and  three.  The  Captain  accord- 
ingly told  them  to  get  off,  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  going 
to  ride.  But  he  spoke  only  the  trade  jargon  which,  while  it  serves 
for  dealing  with  Eskimos  who  have  once  learned  it  as  the  Greenland 
or  Alaska  Eskimos  have,  is  of  no  uae  with  tiiese  people,  who  do  not 
understand  a  word. 

Gonzales  then  asked  Emiu  and  Pikalu  to  translate  to  the  local 
Eskimos  that  they  were  not  to  ride.  This  they  did  not  dare  to  do 
for  fear  the  otlitrs  would  take  offense.    So  they  tried  to  induce 

*  See  "Ten  Thousand  Miles  by  Dog  Sled,"  by  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck, 
pp.  M-25. 
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them  to  run,  not  by  forbiddmg  tlicui  to  ride,  but  by  urging  them 
to  get  off  80  that  they  could  make  better  speed.  The  EekiiiMM  did 
and  ran  for  a  while  but  presently  eat  down  on  the  sled  again,  prob- 
ably not  because  they  were  tired  but  merely  because  they  saw  Gon- 
zales riding  -md  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  correct  thing  to  do 
as  their  host  did. 

Gonzales  now  supposed  that  they  were  doing  this  in  direct  dis- 
obedience of  his  wishes  whereas  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  knew 
nothing  about  them.  The  Captain,  who  did  not  fully  realise  that 
his  jargcm  was  incomprehensible,  spoke  to  them  two  or  three  times 
but  they  only  grinned  back  at  him  in  the  most  friendly  way.  This 
he  took  to  be  insolence  so  he  jumped  off  the  sled  and  upset  it, 
throwmg  the  two  men  into  the  snow.  The  first  time  this  occurred 
they  took  it  for  a  joke  and  scrambled  back  on  the  sled  again, 
whereupon  the  Captain  tipped  it  over  a  second  time  and  apparently 
made  it  clear  to  them  by  gestures  that  he  was  angry  and  meant 
to  be  obeyed. 

Pikalu  and  Emiu,  pretty  thoroughly  frightened,  tried  to  explain 

to  the  local  Eskimo?  that  these  were  the  peculiar  ways  of  white 
men  and  that  they  must  not  mind.  The  EskimoF!,  however,  became 
moody  and  dropped  behind  on  the  trail.  In  the  evenmg  when  camp 
was  made  they  did  not  arrive  until  supper  had  been  nearly  cooked. 
Gonsales,  who  was  hospitable  and  who  felt  sorry  about  what  had 
happened,  invited  them  to  eat.  Pikalu  and  Emhi  again  tried  to 
explain  the  situation  but,  while  the  local  men  answered  politely, 
it  was  clear  that  their  minds  were  not  at  ease.  During  the  night 
they  talked  to  each  other  and  slept  little.  The  next  morning  they 
packed  in  their  bags  the  things  they  had  purchased  from  us  at  our 
camp  and  started  off  ahead.  Gonzales  himself  was  worried  now 
but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done.  He  tried  to  induce  them 
to  camp  with  him  the  following  night  but  they  refused,  saying  that 
they  would  probably  go  all  the  way  home  In  ordinary  course  this 
was  about  a  four  days'  journey.  Our  Eskimos  urged  them  to  stop 
on  the  way  at  Illun's  hunting  camp,  telling  them  that  they  would 
be  well  treated.  Later  when  the  Captain's  party  arrived  at  Illun's 
camp,  it  was  found  that  th^  had  not  been  there.  They  had  evi- 
dently struck  overland,  making  a  straight  course  for  home. 

As  I  have  said,  this  story  worried  me,  for  it  appeared  that  our 
amicable  relations  with  these  people  would  be  at  an  end.  Taken 
together  with  the  probability  that  Kullak's  wife  would  die,  it  now 
seemed  that  they  would  have  at  least  two  serious  grievances 
gainst  us. 
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I  should  have  to  start  on  ;ny  trip  to  Cape  Kellett  before  Stor- 
keraoD  arrived  from  his  lurveying  journey.  I  accordingly  mote 
telling  him  that  with  the  codperation  of  the  entire  ship's  comptasy 
of  the  Bear  he  was  to  prepare  for  the  ice  trip  of  the  coming  year. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  fetch  the  two  good  sledges  which  we 
had  left  at  Mercy  Bay.  This  meant  an  overland  trip  of  about  a 
hundred  miles  if  the  direct  route  were  taken  which  might  be  difh- 
oult  as  the  journey  had  to  be  made  in  the  darkness  of  midwinter 
and  the  unlmown  country  might  prove  moimtainoui.  By  th«  cooit 
the  distance  would  be  nearly  double  and  it  was  likely  that  akng  the 
Melville  Sound  shore  of  Banks  Island  the  ice  would  be  rough. 

When  the  sledges  had  been  brought  home  and  repaired  if  neeea* 
sary,  a  depot  of  sledge  provisions  was  to  be  made  at  ihv  northeast 
corner  of  Banks  Island,  Point  John  Russell.  I\ow  that  we  bad 
plenty  of  pemmicaii  and  the  other  foods  eommonly  used  in  polar 
eqiloratioD  we  would  make  use  of  them  to  take  us  throogh  the 
period  of  limited  daylight  when  hunting  is  difficult.  We  expected 
them  to  last  until  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  our  new  land  which  wc 
thought  would  be  in  April,  for  the  main  task  of  the  spring  was 
to  be  the  survey  of  land  already  discovered.  Next  year  from  the 
more  northerly  base  we  hoped  to  establish  we  would  make  journeys 
farther  afield. 

In  preparation  for  the  trip  to  Banks  Island  I  built  an  eiperi- 
mental  snowhouse  to  give  the  men  a  little  practice,  for  in  this  as 

in  many  other  undertakinp  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  prompt  and 
intelligent  cooperation  of  evcr\'  one  engaged.  The  building  I  would 
do  mvself  and  did  not  expect  tlie  men  to  learn  except  gradually,  but 
the  cutting  and  carrying  of  the  blocks,  the  tilling  of  the  crevices, 
the  digging  of  Uie  tunnel  throu^^  the  foundation  snowdrift  to  pro- 
vide an  entrance  at  a  lower  level  than  the  fioor,  the  building  up  in- 
side of  the  bed  platform  and  covering  it  with  skins,  the  setting  up  of 
the  cooking  gear  and  the  like,  all  thc.^e  I  wanted  the  men  to  practice 
in  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  base  where  we  were  not  tired  and 
where  the  work  could  be  done  in  daylight.  On  the  actual  journey 
the  work  would  have  to  be  done  perhaps  in  half  darkness,  perhape 
by  moonlight,  and  even  possibly  by  lantern  light. 

After  building  two  or  three  experimental  houses,  we  put  up  on 
November  12tb  about  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  built.  It  was  ten  or 
eleven  feet  in  diameter  with  a  dome  about  seven  feet  above  the 
floor.  We  fitted  it  up  properly  with  all  the  camp  equipment,  cov- 
ering the  bed  platform  with  skins.  When  this  was  done  the  various 
members  of  the  expedition  visited  it.   The  Eskimo  women,  who 
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would  not  forego  one  of  their  ten  daily  hand-washings  for  the  sake 
of  the  dry  heat  which  would  reduce  the  damp  of  the  frame  house, 
were  neverthekss  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  it  Now  when  thqr 
saw  how  clean  and  dry  the  snowhouse  was  they  asked  permission 
to  move  out  into  it  daytimes  to  do  their  sewing.  This  was  desirable 
for  they  could  work  there  much  better,  partly  berniiFc  there  wa? 
nobody  moving  to  interfere  with  them  but  chiefly  beruuse  they  were 
more  comfortable  and  had  better  light.  Although  we  used  no  ice 
window,  plenty  of  daylight  came  in  through  the  roof,  which  was 
made  of  blocl^  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  The 
days  were  now  short;  in  fact,  the  sun  had  some  time  before  ceased 
to  appear  above  the  high  land  to  the  south.  The  more  industrious 
women  uped  to  sew  Foven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  For  them  the  pnow- 
house  was  as  desirable  alter  dark  as  in  daytime,  for  two  or  three 
candles  stuck  around  qrave  more  light  than  the  several  "Rochester" 
lamps  used  in  the  main  house. 

November  16th  we  made  the  atari  for  Cape  Kellett.  The  party 
consisted  of  Noioe,  Martin  Kilian,  Emiu  and  myaelt  with  two 
sledges  and  nine  dogs.  We  expected  to  meet  Captain  Gonzales  on 
the  way  and  get  a  few  more  dogs  from  him,  and  did  so  the  follow- 
ing day  near  Deans  Dundas  Bay.  I  then  had  the  story  of  the  rest 
of  his  adventures  with  the  Mmto  Inlet  Eskimos,  and  it  was  even 
worse  than  I  had  feared. 

On  the  way  down  the  Captain's  party  had  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  Ilhm  at  his  hunting  camp  on  Ramsay  Island,  and  had  then 
continued  to  the  village  in  Minto  Inlet.  The  Eskimos  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  hear  and  to  brood  over  the  story  of  Nutaittok 
and  Taptuna.  The  C;ipt;un  arrived  in  the  afternoon  while  there 
was  plenty  of  dayliL'ht  and  moved  into  the  old  snowhouse  that  had 
been  built  for  our  siielter. 

The  people  at  first  showed  no  open  hostility  but  were  merely  dia- 
taut  and  non-communicative,  and  in  every  way  dilFerent  from  theur 
ordiDar>'  selves.  Later  when  the  Captain  attempted  to  commence 
trading  with  them  a  crowd  gathered  around.  An  article  which  they 
would  ordinarily  have  examined  politely  and  handed  back  with  an 
inquir>'  of  the  price,  they  now  pa^^ed  one  to  the  other  until  they 
got  it  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  when  some  one  would  take  it 
and  run  away  with  it.  Presently  the  Captain's  trade  articles  were 
seen  to  be  not  numerous  enough  to  go  around,  and  there  set  in  a 
scramble  where  every  one  snsed  what  he  could  and  ran  away.  In 
some  cases  there  were  flghte,  although  none  serious,  where  i^eral 
Eskimos  struggled  for  the  possession  of  a  single  article.  In  a  few 
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minutes  the  Captain's  party  was  stripped  of  ever>'thing  they  had 
which  the  Eskimos  valued,  even  down  to  many  articles  which  they 
had  brought  for  their  own  use.  Luckily  no  one  of  the  Eskimos  as 
yet  coveted  rifles  and  no  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  steal  these. 
Nor  were  the  dogs,  harness,  sleds,  food  or  clothing  interfered  with, 
for  none  of  these  articles  had  appreciable  value  unless  it  were  the 
iron  shoeing  of  the  sled.  I  have  often  wondered  since  why  they  did 
not  break  up  the  sled  to  get  the  shoeing.  It  may  have  been  that  no 
one  thought  of  it,  or  it  may  have  been  that  they  thought  it  going 
too  far. 

During  this  rumpus  there  had  been  no  threats  of  violence  to- 
wards the  Captain  or  his  party.  His  Eskimo  companions,  Palaiyak 
and  Pikalu,  were  more  frightened  than  cither  himself  or  Jim  Fiji. 
The  Captain  thought  of  taking  a  ritie  and  trying  to  get  back  the 
things  by  threatening  to  shoot,  but  Palaiyak  and  Pikalu  were  able 
to  dissuade  him  by  saying  that  they  would  go  around  and  talk  to 
the  Eskimos  and  try  to  get  them  to  pay  back  by  reminding  them  of 
their  previous  friendly  dealinp  with  me  and  also  by  hinting  that  I 
was  a  powerful  magician  who  would  be  able  to  punish  them  with 
an  epidemic  or  in  some  other  muraeulous  way  if  I  became  angiy 
with  them. 

Both  Pikalu  and  Palaiyak  were  later  on  very  proud  of  their  own 
courage  and  astuteness.  According  to  their  belief,  their  lives  were 
really  in  great  danger  for,  as  mentioned  above,  that  is  the  tnuli- 
tional  attitude  of  strange  tribes  toward  one  another.  But  appar- 
ently when  they  began  to  go  around  the  village  the  people  had 
treated  them  in  a  most  friendly  way,  making  it  clear  that  the  griev- 
ance was  against  the  Captain  and  possibly  against  me,  for  they  in- 
quired whether  Pikalu  and  Palaiyak  considered  that  I  had  directed 
tihe  Captam  to  treat  them  as  he  had  treated  them.  Our  Eskimos  re- 
minded them  of  how  differently  I  had  treated  them,  and  saM  they 
themselves  knew  that  I  had  cautioned  Gonsales  to  treat  them  well. 
They  explained,  too,  that  Gonzales  was  acting  in  a  way  common 
among  white  men  around  Herschel  Island  and  that  the  Herschel 
Island  people  liad  long  ago  learned  not  to  mind  it,  for  it  was  merely 
the  peculiar  way  of  white  men. 

During  the  night  the  people  seemed  to  have  consulted  and  the 
next  morning  every  one  in  the  village  arrived  with  something  to  pay 
for  what  he  had  taken.  Some  told  what  it  was  they  had  taken  and 
paid  handsomely,  hut  others  refused  to  name  the  article  and  merely 
asserted  that  what  they  were  bringing  in  payment  was  all  they 
could  give.  In  this  way  the  Captain  eventually  received  nearly 
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two  sled  loads  of  ethnological  material,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  it  would  hnvo  been  bad  be  been  able  to  select  and  bargain 
for  separate  articles  instead  of  being  compelled  to  take  whatever 
they  brought  him. 

Before  this  I  had  been  eager  to  persuade  the  Eskimos  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible  to  visit  the  sbip,  but  it  now  appeared  that  if  they 
came  in  large  numbers  they  might  rob  us  of  whatever  they  wanted, 
as  they  had  done  with  the  Captain's  party.  It  seemed  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  now  was  to  let  them  know  that  no  Eskimo  would  be  al- 
lowed to  come  within  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  our 
base  camp.  I  told  the  Captain  that  I  would  pass  this  infonnation  on 
to  the  natives  and  directed  him  to  see  to  it  that  if  Eskimos  came  in 
any  number  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  hou^c  or  come 
to  close  quarter?  with  the  crew.  Men  armed  with  rifles  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  knives 
as  long  as  there  is  a  considerable  distance  between  them,  but  at 
close  quarters  the  knives  of  the  Eskimos  would  have  been  as  effi- 
cient weapons  for  them  as  revolvers  in  the  hands  of  white  msn. 
Revolvers,  too,  were  scarce  with  us— there  were  probably  two  or 
three  altogether. 

The  day  after  meeting  the  Captain's  party  we  reached  Illun's 
camp  at  Ramsay  Island.  Four  or  five  Eskimos  had  accompanied 
the  Captain  from  the  village  to  Illun's  place.  They  had  been  pleas- 
ant while  they  were  there  and  had  said  they  would  come  back  again 
to  visit  lUun.  The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  him,  for  he  had  the  same  idea  that  I  had,  that  having  once  found 
that  they  could  take  things  in  a  high-handed  way  and  having,  as 
they  thought,  a  grievance  against  us,  there  was  no  telling  how  far 
they  might  go. 

After  a  day  or  two  at  Illun's  place  I  sent  Palaiyak  and  Emiu  to 
the  E!skimo  village  to  see  if  half  a  doien  men  would  not  come  over 
and  trade  with  us.  My  main  purpose  was  to  have  a  talk  with  them 
under  as  favorable  conditions  as  possible,  so  as  to  smooth  things 
over.  I  sent  the  explicit  message  that  we  would  not  deal  with  a 
large  party,  and  that  I  wanted  no  more  of  them  to  come  than  could 
sleep  in  our  house  over-night.  Palaiyak  and  Emiu  were  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  making  this  trip.  We  took  the  precaution  to 
have  them  carry  nothing  that  would  appear  of  great  value  to  the 
Eskimos,  the  message  being  that  if  they  wanted  such  things  they 
would  have  to  come  to  Ramsay  Island  to  get  them. 

The  next  day  our  messengers  returned  accompanied  by  an  old 
man,  AUanak,  and  his  grandson,  Kuniluk.  They  did  not  come  to 
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trade  but  brought  a  few  things  for  presents.  We  were  in  another 
Bort  of  tfOttble  through  the  ingenuity  of  Pikalu  and  Palaiyak,  who 
had  explained,  the  evening  the  Captain  was  robbed,  that  I  had 
the  power  to  make  the  whole  village  sick.  It  appeared  that  now 
the  whole  villnpp  wns  sirk.  They  had  bern  taken  with  an  extremely 
severe  rokl,  the  severity  being  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
caught  it  from  us.  There  was  no  use  trj'ing  to  explain  to  them  the 
germ  theory  of  contagion,  nor  any  point  in  trying  to  evade  full 
reBpoDflibility  for  the  visitation.  The  method  I  took  was  to  let  my 
Eskimos  explain  for  me  that  when  Captain  Gonzales  met  me  he 
had  told  me  the  story  of  their  treatment  of  h\m  in  a  very  bad 
form,  making  me  very  ancrry,  and  that  it  was  while  still  nngry^  that 
I  had  sent  the  disease  upon  the  village,  i  now  understood  that  they 
had  had  more  provocation  than  I  thought  and  that  they  were  really 
good  and  friendly  people  and  I  was  therefore  willing  to  let  the 
disease  die  off  gradually  without  any  serious  consequence.  The 
old  man  asked  me  again  and  again  whether  I  was  going  to  have 
any  of  the  people  die,  and  spent  the  evening  in  telling  me  all  the 
extenuating  thing?  he  could  think  of,  saying  how  much  they  ad- 
mired me  and  how  well  they  had  liked  Natkusiak  and  me  when  we 
visited  them  some  years  before.  All  this  flattery  was  designed  to 
get  me  to  call  off  the  disease. 

We  treated  the  old  man  and  the  boy  as  well  as  we  could.  We 
accepted  his  presents  and  did  not  give  him  any  in  return,  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  repayment  would  have  destroyed  their  efficacy. 
But  we  made  some  trades  with  him,  giving  him  vcr>'  favorable 
prices  for  certain  articles  that  he  had  brought  without  intention  of 
selling,  such  as  part  of  his  clothing.  When  1  bought  his  coat  he  was 
so  poorly  dressed  that  after  selling  it  he  began  to  have  misgivings 
about  making  the  trip  home  in  his  under-coat  even  though  the 
weather  should  be  goo  !  t  morrow,  but  I  reassured  him  by  offering 
to  lend  hini  a  coat  and  saying  that  I  would  send  a  sledge  with  him 
to  bring  it  back.  1  bought  also  his  two  dogs.  He  had  two  others 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion  and  these  would  serve  to 
take  his  light  sledge  back.  The  next  morning  the  weather  was  so 
mild  that  in  view  of  the  comparatively  short  distance  the  old  man 
assured  us  that  he  could  get  home  all  right  in  his  under-shirt.  At 
parting  I  sent  word  by  him  that,  while  I  would  stop  the  disease 
from  which  thev  wore  suffering,  I  would  nevertheless  have  to  pun- 
ish them  for  their  treatment  of  the  Captain.  This  punishment 
would  take  the  form  of  forbidding  them  to  come  in  large  parties  to 
visit  us.   The  largest  number  that  we  would  receive  were  as  many 
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people  aa  there  are  iingers  on  one  man's  two  hands.  Although  these 
people  have  no  woidt  lor  nomben  above  aix,  it  ib  not  difficult  to 
make  them  imdentand  numbers  up  to  thirty  or  fifty  by  aaylng, 
"as  many  as  the  fingen  and  toee  of  two  men  and  the  fingraw  on  the 
iiands  of  one." 

Durinp  this  visit  of  the  two  men  to  Illun's  camp  I  realized  that 
they  had  a  grievance  against  our  Eskimos  as  well  as  against  Cap- 
tain Gonzales.  They  spoke  the  Eskimo  language  with  an  accent 
which  naturally  differed  from  any  familiar  to  our  Eskimos  who 
thought  it  veiy  funny  and  mimicked  it  continually.  Had  they  con- 
fined themBehres  to  the  mimicking  our  visitors  might  not  have  caught 
on,  but  our  people  thought  it  so  funny  that  they  could  not  help 
laughing  while  they  were  doing  it,  which  made  it  clear  to  the  vis- 
itors that  they  were  objects  of  ridicule.  Our  Eskimos  were  illop^ical 
enough  to  be  at  the  same  time  frightened  of  the  local  Eskimos  and 
willing  to  make  fun  of  them.  At  a  word  from  me  suggesting  that 
if  they  were  afraid  of  the  Minto  Inlet  people  they  had  better  not 
make  fun  of  them,  they  desisted  and  did  not  do  it  again.  I  now 
inferred  that  Nutaittok  and  Taptuna  had  had  this  grievance  on 
their  homeward  journey  to  add  to  the  Captain's  treatment,  and 
when  taxed  with  it  Palaiyak  and  Pikalu  owned  up.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  mimicking  the  local  speech  on  tlie  way  down, 
but  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  them  that  doing  so  would 
give  offense. 

During  the  week  we  spent  at  Ramsay  Island  waiting  for  the 

passing  of  the  new  moOD  and  the  benefit  of  a  full  moon  across  Banks 
Island,  I  picked  up  a  Erreat  deal  of  Eskimo  lore.  Most  of  it  was  of 
the  ordinary-  kind,  hut  one  stor>^  was  interesting  in  showing  how 
white  men's  supcnstitiuiis  can  be  grafted  on  to  their  own.  I  had 
previously  been  familiar  with  the  strange  forms  that  much  of  the 
missionary  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  takes  in  their  minds, 
but  I  now  had  an  example  of  the  addition  of  a  belief  which  most 
of  our  people  have  long  ago  shed. 

T  pot  the  ptor>'  from  Kutok  but  it  was  confirmed  by  all  the  rest 
of  our  Eskimos  except  Palaiyak,  who  believed  it  now  but  bad 
never  heard  it  before. 

It  was  when  Lefiingwell  was  living  at  Flaxman  Island  and  had 
for  cook  a  white  man  named  Joe.  Living  on  the  island  at  the  same 
tune  was  the  old  couple,  Qyarayak  and  his  wife  Suksranna,  with 
their  daughter  Nannegrak.  Accordmg  to  Kutok,  Joe  wanted  to 
marry  this  girl  but  the  arrangement  was  opposed  by  Lcffingwell, 
and  this  made  Joe  angry.  Sometime  later  Nannegrak  was  taken 
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severely  UL  The  local  diaman,  Taghiksrak,  went  into  a  tranee  and 
dlaeoveied  that  Joe  had  made  a  pen  drawing  on  paper  of  a  woman's 

face  and  had  written  the  word  "Naimegrak"  across  the  forehead. 
He  had  then  stabbed  the  picture  through  with  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. Kutok  tliought  he  stabbed  it  through  the  forehead  for  the 
rhitf  pain  Nannegrak  suffered  was  there.  Tagluksrak  saw  while 
under  the  spirit  influence  Nannegrak 's  name  written  in  black  across 
her  forehead.  The  shaman  announced  that  he  could  not  prevent 
her  death  for  the  magic  was  too  powerful  for  him  to  combat,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  exphiin  the  cause.  All  our  Eskimos  agreed 
that  in  the  countr>'  west  of  Herschel  Island  this  story  was  every- 
where known  and  everywhere  believed.  My  Eskimos  had  them- 
selves told  it  to  Duffy  O'Connor,  who  had  told  them  that  the 
method  of  causing  liincs^  by  making  an  image  and  then  pricking  or 
burning  it  was  well  known  among  white  men  to  be  eflbsiAcious  and 
had  fonnerly  been  much  practiced.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  the  Eskimo  explanation  of  Nannegrak's  death.  Leffingwell 
had  told  me  about  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  how  he  diagnosed  the 
disease — probably  as  pneumonia. 

The  idea  of  sympathetic  magic  may  not  be  fundamentally  un- 
known to  the  Eskimos  except  tlirough  white  men's  superstitions, 
but  certainly  this  is  the  only  story  of  the  sort  that  I  ever  incked  up. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  superstition  was  common  in  Europe 
until  lately  and  the  fact  that  sailors  are  generally  superstitiouSf 
it  would  be  strange  if  in  the  long  association  of  sailors  and  Eskimos 
in  the  forecastles  of  whaling  ships  this  belief  had  not  been  passed 
along. 

In  a  country  like  North  America,  where  every  landmark  of  con- 
sequence must  have  had  its  native  name  before  we  white  foreigners 
appeared  on  the  scene*  it  would  seem  manifestly  proper  that  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  rivers  should  continue  to  be  known  by  their  im- 
memorial designations.  I  should  be  a  great  advocate  of  this  were 
it  not  my  experience  that  native  names  are  so  badly  mispronoimced 
by  the  earliest  whites  who  come  into  any  given  district  that  few 
of  them  could  be  understood  by  the  people  whose  language  it  is 
attempted  to  follow.  When  a  stranger  comes  to  any  people  he  is 
sure  to  mis-hear  their  words,  interpreting  them  into  unwarranted 
likeness  to  the  language  which  he  speaks.  A  person  who  is  not  a 
trained  phonetician  does  not  hear  the  sound  actually  spoken  but 
hears  instead  the  sound  out  of  his  own  language  which  most  nearly 
approximates  the  strange  .«ound.  Often  the  approximation  is  so 
far  from  the  truth  that  the  native  name  written  by  a  phonetician 
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and  the  same  name  written  by  a  trapper  or  trader  do  not  resemble 
each  other  even  remotely.  To  illustrate  thia  I  shall  give  several 
examples  of  Eskimo  words  as  they  sound  to  me  after  I  have  ac- 
quired t^e  language  and  as  they  sounded  to  me  when  I  first  came 

North. 

Between  Hcrschel  Tslnnd  and  the  Mackenzie  River  is  a  point 
which  may  be  Escape  Reef  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  is  now  called 
by  the  whites  and  is  likely  to  continue  being  called  Appawuchi 
(where  the  "u,"  as  in  all  Elskuno  words  written  by  me,  has  prac- 
tically the  sound  of  "oo"  in  poor) .  Now  that  I  know  and  speak  the 
language,  this  word  sounds  to  mc  like  Akpaviatsiak  (Ak-pa-vi-at- 
si-akl.  Here  some  of  the  sounds  luive  been  changed  and  six  sylla- 
bles have  by  white  man's  practice  been  contracted  into  four. 

There  is  at  Herschel  Island  an  Eskiuiu  called  by  the  whites 
,  "Cockney."  At  first  I  thought  tliis  was  a  nickname  applied  by 
one  of  the  early  whalers.  When  I  asked  the  man  for  his  native  name 
he  gave  it  to  me  in  a  way  that  sounded  to  me  at  the  time  very  much 
like  "Cockney"  and  I  realized  that  the  white  men  were  really  at- 
tempting the  approximation  of  tlie  real  name.  But  now  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  language  it  sounds  to  me  like  Koxwrkf  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  very  close  to  "Cockney." 

In  his  book,  'Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice/'  Mikkelsen  speaks  of 
the  father  of  the  girl  killed  by  sympathetic  magic  as  Otmk.  I 
write  that  man's  name  Oyorayofc.  There  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Flaxman  Island  an  Eskimo  woman  married  to  a  white  man  who  was 
called  by  her  husband  and  some  of  the  other  white  men  Kasha 
(spelled  by  them  Cassia).  After  I  learned  this  woman's  name  from 
herself  I  asked  her  husband  why  he  called  her  Kasha  and  he  an- 
swered, "Because  it  is  her  name,"  which  he  later  explained  by  buying 
that  it  was  as  near  as  he  cared  to  hotber  to  come,  for  in  his  opinion 
it  was  of  little  consequence  how  native  namee  were  pronotmced. 
Some  of  the  whalers  difTered  with  him  in  this  opinion  and  w«e 
particular  to  call  his  wife  Kaya.  Still  others  called  her  Ikaya.  I 
now  write  that  woman's  name  Ikkayimk. 

Both  at  this  time  and  later  I  tried  to  teach  the  Minto  Inlet 
Eskimos  to  pronounce  correctly  my  own  name  and  the  names  of  my 
companions.  They  had  already  decided  that  my  name  was  prop- 
erly pronounced  "Nappahinna"  but  I  eventually  taught  them  to  say 
"Stepahinna,"  which  was  as  near  as  they  could  get  it.  My  own 
Mackenzie  and  Alaska  Eskimo  companions  called  me  "Sitcpasi." 
Captain  Gonzales  thcv  railed  by  an  imitation  of  his  first  name, 
Henry,  which  was  pronounced  Annul.   My  Mackenzie  River  com- 
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panioD  Palaiyak  they  called  'Talaina;"  lilun  th^  called  '  iiiuna;" 
Uartin  (Kilian)  they  called  ''Matak."  NcM  of  thcM  namea  wan 
they  able  to  imprm  thmigli  initnietian  aroepfe  that  th^  «v«n- 
taally  learned  to  pronouDoe  Palaiyik  and  lUon.  Their  mispro- 
nunciation of  Jim  (Fiji)  gave  us  endless  amusement.  They  called 
him  first  "Perk"  and  insisted  that  this  was  the  way  it  sounded  to 
them  when  we  pronounced  it.  Eventually  they  were  able  to  change 
it  to  "Zerk  ' — they  appeared  unable  to  hear  the  "m"  following  the 
vowel  as  anything  but  a  "k."  Billy  to  tbem  was  "Pili"  and  Iliac 
was  "Mike." 

At  the  tone  of  the  Franklin  search  Dr.  John  Rae  made  a  great 
impreppion  on  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf.  They  have  many 
stories  which  I  have  indubitably  identifiedi  but  in  ail  of  tbem  Rae 
appears  as  "Nerk." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  our  alleged  Indian  place  names  do 
not  come  much  eloeer  to  the  original  than  "Perk"  or  "Zeik"  to  our 
pronunciation  of  "Jim,"  which  brings  us  back  to  my  reason  for  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  advocating  the  retention  of  native  place  names. 
But  what  does  distress  me  is  a  thing  that  occasionally  happens 
where  a  native  name  gets  corr(  rtly  placed  on  the  map  and  is  later 
removed  to  make  way  for  a  mispronunciation  of  the  same  word. 
A  notable  instance  is  one  of  ^e  largest  Alaskan  rivers  which  ap- 
peared correctly  on  the  old  maps  as  Kuvuk  but  appears  now  as 
Kobuk.  This  is  especially  deplorable  as  it  confuses  this  great  river 
with  an  even  greater  nver  neiurfay.  The  spelling  Kobuk  comes  very 
near  being  the  right  Eskimo  name  for  the  Yukon  (called  by  the  Es- 
kimos Kopak). 
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MIDWINTEB  TRAVELS  A>iD  PLANS  [1915-16] 

BY  November  30th  the  moon  was  at  the  awaited  stage  but  that 
day  there  was  a  blissard.  We  started  at  10:45  the  next 
morning,  which  is  early  as  the  sunless  days  go  in  these  lati- 
tudes around  Christmas.  When  the  weather  is  clear  this  season 
affords  between  tliree  and  four  hours  around  noon  of  twilight  clear 
enough  for  the  reading  of  ordinary  print.  There  was  young  ice  on 
the  straits,  so  we  took  with  Uij,  m  addition  to  two  sleds  intended 
to  take  us  to  KeUett»  a  third  sled  for  hauling  a  tent  which  we  ex* 
peeted  to  pitch  in  the  middle  erf  the  straita  for  the  first  night's 
sleep.  Palaiyak  went  along  to  take  the  tent  home  in  the  morning, 
while  we  counted  on  making:  Bank?  Island  and  finding  a  snowdrift 
for  a  snowhouse  for  the  following  night.  I  imagine  that  this  cross- 
ing of  Banks  Island  was  a  great  adventure  to  Noice  and  Martin 
who  were  new  at  it,  but  it  resembled  the  same  crossing  made  by 
Natkusiak  and  me  in  1014  ck«ely  enough  so  that  the  description 
need  not  be  given  in  detail 

Our  expOTience  the  first  night  on  Banks  Island  was  a  little  ape* 
cial,  however.  We  found  a  village  of  three  or  four  deserted  snow- 
liou«e.';  which  had  been  built  by  the  Kullak  party  on  their  way  from 
Cape  Kellett  to  Minto  Inlet.  All  these  houses  had  caved  in  and 
were  uninhabitable.  Evidently  the  snow  had  been  so  soft  that  the 
roofs  had  begim  to  sag  at  once  through  the  shrinking  of  the  blocks. 
None  of  the  houses  had  fallen  with  a  crash,  as  indeed  snowhouses 
never  do  that  are  built  of  soft  snow,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
builders  were  able  to  occupy  each  over-night.  But  by  morning  the 
roofs  mmt  have  been  pretty  low  and  in  the  week  or  two  that  had 
since  elapsed  the  roofs  had  sagged  until  the  centers  of  the  domes 
touched  the  floor. 

Only  one  house  was  in  passable  condition  and  even  this  had  a 
bell-ehaped  depression  in  the  roof  drooping  to  within  about  two 
feet  of  the  floor.  Thinking  the  men  might  be  tired  I  asked  them 
whieh  they  preferred,  to  crawl  into  this  old  house  or  build  a  new 
one.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  ours  might  sag  in  the  same  way  but 
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they  voted  for  a  Dew  building,  partly  doubtless  because  mowhouse 
building  was  novel  eoougli  to  be  fun.  I  searched  around  but  was  un- 
able to  find  any  sdow  harder  than  thai  used  fay  the  Eskiiiioa.  In 
fact  it  was  pnrfmbly  a  little  softer,  lor  the  blizzard  of  two  days 

before  had  covered  the  underlying  snowdrift  by  at  lea?t  two  feet  of 
fresh  drift.  I  tried  to  shovel  this  soft  snow  off  and  cut  blocks  from 
beneath,  but  both  drifts  were  so  soft  that  there  was  no  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  them.  1  made  the  mistake  of  building  the 
house  unnecessarily  large.  The  softer  the  snow  the  easier  it  it  to 
build  if  the  cakes  are  strong  enou^,  and  the  house  was  erected 
with  remarkable  speed  considering  the  inexpetknoe  of  my  com- 
panions. By  the  time  we  had  finished  there  was  a  stiff  bliz- 
zard blowing,  ^\c  rooked  supper.  The  heat  from  the  cooking  com- 
bined with  the  ri«t'  of  temperature  outdoors  due  to  the  gale  softened 
the  blocks  still  further,  and  towardi>  the  end  of  supper  when  some- 
body looked  up  we  found  that  the  roof,  which  had  an  hour  before 
been  a  hemispherieally  curved  vault,  was  now  nearly  flat  like  a 
ceiling,  with  the  distinct  appearance  of  a  sag  cue  nde  of  the 
center.  We  hastily  got  together  all  our  boxes  (we  carried  food 
in  one,  cookinc  gear  in  another,  and  writing  materials  in  a  third) 
and  made  of  them  a  pillar  of  support,  but  the  roof  continued  sink- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  pillar  with  the  promise  that  in  hall  an 
hour  or  so  the  top  box  would  cut  a  square  piece  out  of  the  roof, 
allowing  the  rest  to  sink  down  upon  us. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  The  caved-in  Eskimo  house 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  an  ice  crust  in  its  interior  due  to 
former  heating.  We  had  to  put  on  our  outer  clothes  in  a  hurry 
and  were  just  able  to  get  our  gear  out  of  the  house  before  it  be- 
came so  low  as  to  make  moving  about  in  it  difficult.  We  now  dug 
a  tunnel  into  the  old  snowhouse.  On  interior  view  it  appeared  that 
the  central  depresnon  had  sunk  so  cloee  to  the  floor  that  the  only 
method  of  accommodation  for  us  was  to  sleep  each  with  his  feet 
at  iho  head  of  the  next  man  in  a  complete  oirole  around  the  house. 
We  made  a  pillar  of  boxes  again,  afraid  the  roof  would  sink  under 
the  weight  of  snow  from  the  outside,  especially  when  softened  by 
the  heat  of  oiu*  bodies.  Thanks  to  the  inside  ice  crust  our 
pillar  worked  very  well  and  we  passed  the  night  tolerably,  al- 
though some  of  the  bedding  got  wet  because  of  our  being  so 
close  to  the  walls  as  to  touc  h  them.  It  is  our  great  pride  always 
to  keep  bed-rlothing  dr>'  m  winter,  and  although  some  of  the 
bags  got  prettv  l)adly  wet  we  had  them  all  dry  long  before  we  got 
across  to  Keilett  and  without  hanging  them  up.   They  were  never 
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wet  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  dried  through  having  us  warm 
mnde  them,  the  steam  generated  in  the  drying  process  rising  to  the 
roof  and  clingiiig  in  the  form  of  hoar  frost. 

On  arrival  at  Kellctt  we  found  every  one  well  and  received  the 
news  that  Wilkins  had  visited  tlicm.  The  Star  had  proceeded  up 
the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  the  previous  fall  without  any  trou- 
ble til)  she  was  past  Norway  Island.  There  they  came  to  ice  that 
had  not  moved  the  whole  season.  The  weather  was  such  that 
they  expeoted  It  to  move,  otherwise  th^  would  have  stood  out  to 
sea  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  and  tried  to  get  around  it.  But  the 
same  wind  that  prevented  the  Polar  Bear  from  proceeding  up  the 
west  coast  of  Banks  Island  brought  drift  ire  that  cloeed  them  in 
and  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  getting  farther. 

The  Star  was  now  wintering  safely  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Norway  Island  and  1  was  well  satisfied  witli  her  performance. 
She  was  now  exactly  in  the  place  where  we  had  wanted  her  to 
be  last  year.  This  year  she  was  not  quite  as  valuable  as  she 
would  have  been  last,  for  our  exploratory  journey  from  that  cor- 
ner to  the  northwest  had  been  made  already  and  the  program  of 
the  year  lay  to  the  northeast.  But  in  a  country  where  one  is 
accustomed  to  be  thanklul  for  small  favors,  I  was  exceedingly 
grateful  to  know  that  we  had  her  outfit  that  far  north. 

With  our  resources  scattered  at  three  such  divergent  points  as 
Prince  of  Wala  Straits,  Cape  Kellett  and  Cape  Alfred,  it  was 
necessar>'  to  have  a  careful  plan  of  cooperation.  For  that  rea- 
son T  -^sked  Thomsen  and  Emiu  to  make  a  quick  trip  to  the  Star 
to  brmg  Wilkins  down  for  a  conference,  and  occupied  myself 
meantime  in  formulating  a  report  to  the  Government,  outlining 
past  events  and  future  plans. 

On  New  Year's  day  in  1916  Thomsen  got  back  bringing  Wil- 
kins and  Castel,  and  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  complete  story 
of  what  happened  after  Wilkins  left  us  on  the  ice  at  Cape  Alfred 
early  the  preceding  April.* 

They  had  reached  shore  within  two  or  three  hours  and  had  pro- 
ceeded south  along  the  coast,  being  delayed  through  the  circum- 
stance that  I  had  been  forced  to  give  them  only  such  dogs  as 
were  least  adapted  for  our  mam  ice  journey.  These  were  good 
dogs  but  sorefooted  through  the  crustiness  of  the  snow  that  lay 
on  the  old  ice, along  the  Banks  Island  coast  that  winter.  Boots 
had  to  be  made  for  most  of  them,  but  progress  was  fair  in  spite 
of  handicaps.  At  Kellett  the  spring  was  exceptionally  early  and 
*See  ante,  p.  29i, 
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thaw  water  began  to  run  down  the  t-outhward  bills  before  thqr 
were  able  to  leave,  which  was  late  in  April. 

Wilkins'  companioos  were  Crawford,  who  was  leavhig  the  anY" 
ioe  of  the  expedition,  and  Natkuaiak,  who  expected  to  return  with 

Wilkins  on  the  Star,  In  croenng  the  southern  end  of  Banks  Island 
they  found  the  season  less  early  as  they  went  east,  and  for  a  long 
while  had  no  trouble  with  the  spring  thaw.  Ag  reported  to  us 
by  Kullak  the  previous  summer,  Wilkins  had  met  a  party  of 
Eskimos  m  the  straits  near  Minto  Inlet  and  obtained  several  dogs 
which  enabled  him  to  make  better  progress.  But  he  got  to  Dolphin 
and  Union  Straits  only  just  in  time  to  cross  them  safely,  for  the 
tide  currents  there  eat  up  the  ice  rapidly  in  the  spring.  Fur- 
tluTmore,  there  is  a  sh:\rp  change  in  climate  !1r  one  crosses  from 
Victoria  Island  to  the  mainland.  When  I  crossed  those  straits  the 
spring  of  1911  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  season  was  about  a 
month  farther  advanced  on  the  mainland  near  Point  Tinney  than 
on  the  Tictoria  Island  coast  sixty  miles  northeast. 

Wilkins  told  me  that  as  he  approached  the  base  of  the  southern 
section  of  our  expedition  the  first  man  he  encountered  was  Johan- 
sen,  our  biologist,  who  remarked  after  several  questions,  '*0f  course 
you  saw  no  trace  of  Stefansson."  This  remark  was  a  key  to 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  party  towards  the  question  of  our 
being  alive. 

On  arrival  at  the  base  WiUdns  showed  Dr.  Anderson  his  au- 
thorization from  me  to  bring  me  the  Star.  Dr.  Anderson  rq>lied 
that  he  would  not  surrender  the  Star  and  advised  Wilkins  to  pro- 
ceed westward  immediately  along  the  coast  by  sled  so  as  to  get 
out,  if  he  could,  and  so  report  to  me.  Wilkins  asked  for  a  written 
statement  to  this  effect  and  Dr.  Anderson  said  he  would  make  it 
out.  Wilkins  understood  that  Dr.  Anderson  had  a  consultation 
with  the  members  of  his  party  and  asked  them  for  their  support 
in  his  attitude  of  refusal.  But  the  position  taken  by  the  staff 
was  that  they  would  not  place  themselves  on  definite  record  as 
disobeying  my  orders,  and  that  it  wns  the  part  of  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  party  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  whatever 
decision  he  chose  to  make.  Thereupon  Dr.  Anderson  told  Wil- 
kins he  would  surrender  the  Star,  but  requested  that  before  she 
was  taken  away  he  and  certain  members  of  the  s<»entific  staff 
should  be  transported  by  her  to  Bathurst  Inlet.  This  was  a  most 
reasonable  request  to  which  Wilkins  agreed. 

The  Star  is  a  shallow,  flat-bottomed  vessel  built  to  be  hauled 
out  on  the  beach  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  freeze-up.  For 
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the  first  time  in  her  career  tfiis  had  not  been  done  and  she  was 
lying  in  the  ice  of  Bernard  Harbor.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring 
thaw  the  same  thing  happened  to  her  that  had  happened  to  the 
Duchess  oj  Bedford  of  the  Anglo-American  Polar  Expedition,  the 
same  thing,  indeed,  that  is  bound  to  happen  to  any  similarly  un- 
protected wooden  ship.  The  eattlking  in  the  seams  freeses  to  the 
ioe,  and  when  the  ice  expands  and  contracts  with  changes  of 
twnperature  the  caulking  is  plucked  out  from  the  ^eamf^  of  the 
ship.  Vessels  intended  to  lie  in  the  ice  during  the  winter  are 
protected  against  this  action  by  a  hardwood  sheathing  put  on  as 
much  for  this  purpose  as  for  etrengthcnrng  the  ship  against  its 
encounters  with  the  ice  during  sunmier  navigation,  Wil- 
kins  arrived  there  was  alreac^  mueh  thaw  water  in  the  harbor 
and  the  Star  had  filled  through  her  opened  seams.  Fortunately 
the  harbor  where  she  lay  was  so  shallow  that  ?he  did  not  com- 
pletely sink.  Wilkins  now  had  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task 
in  getting  her  out,  re-rigging  and  cleaning  her  for  the  summer 
work,  and  getting  into  condition  the  rusty,  water-filled  engines. 

Cimtrafy  to  our  experience  at  Cape  KeUett  and  that  of  every- 
body on  the  mainland  from  Cape  Bathurst  west,  the  spring  in 
Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  was  exceptionally  backward  so  far  as 
ice  movement  was  concerned,  and  it  wa«  late  in  July  before  the 
Star  was  able  to  get  out.  Wilkins  then  took  members  of  the 
southern  section  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst  Inlet,  returning 
as  quickly  as  he  could  but  too  late  to  connect  with  us  at  Cape 
Bathurst  and  too  late  to  prevent  my  purchasing  the  Polar  B$ar, 
a  thing  I  should  certainly  not  have  done  if  I  had  not  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Star  was  going  to  fail  us  again. 

On  reaching  Bathurst  and  receiving  hi?  instructions  there,  Wil- 
kins di.scharged  Crawford,  who  up  to  this  point  had  been  acting 
as  engineer,  and  taking  the  work  of  engineer  himself  proceeded  to 
KeUett.  He  would  iiave  liked  to  wait  for  me  there  and  did  linger 
for  several  days,  but  our  unfortunate  delays  with  the  Pdar  Bear 
made  the  season  so  late  that  he  did  not  dare  to  wait  longer,  and 
left  the  last  week  of  August  to  attempt  taking  the  Star  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  Banks  Island  or  fartlicr  if  he  could.  It  had 
been  his  hope  to  cross  to  Melville  Island  and  enter  Jjddon  Gulf 
or  one  of  the  bays  just  west.  Had  he  succeeded  it  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  stroke,  for  I  know  of  no  winter  base  in  the 
Arctic  that  I  should  prefer  to  one  on  liddon  Gulf.  But  he  had 
been  prevented  from  doing  this  and  now  lay  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Cape  Alfred. 
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The  autumn  caribou-hunting  at  Cape  Kellctt  had  not  been  8UC* 
cessful.  Thomsen  and  one  of  the  Eskimos,  Alingnak,  had  been  out 
for  a  week  but  had  failed  to  get  caribou,  partly  through  inexperi- 
ence but  mainly  perhaps  through  unfortunate  weather.  Caribou 
seem  to  be  more  plentitul  in  ihe  uortlieru  eud  of  Banks  Island  in 
winter  than  in  (be  southern  end.  Wilkins,  now  an  eseellent  hunter, 
had  gone  to  work  energetically  in  the  north,  and  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  Natkusiak  had  secured  all  the  caribou  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  winter.  This  done  he  had  established 
for  Natkusiak  a  hunting  camp  on  the  Gore  Islands,  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  seals  and  polar  bears,  and  Natkusiak  was  there  now  alone. 
As  happens  in  such  places,  ice  conditions  liad  sometimes  been  bad 
for  two  or  three  weeks  when  no  seals  were  secured,  but  on  an  occa- 
sional favorable  day  Natkusiak  would  get  ten  or  more  during  the 
brief  three  or  four  hours  of  noon  twilight.  He  had  also  secured 
several  bears. 

After  talking  things  over  with  Wilkins  I  was  able  to  decide  on 
the  plans  for  spring.  I  would  send  Thomsen,  Noice  and  Knight 
with  two  dog  teams  back  to  the  Bear  by  the  route  we  had  just 
traversed.  They  would  pick  up  lUun's  hunting  camp  at  RamiBay 
Island  and  move  ever>'thing  to  the  Bear.  Here  Thomsen  would 
deliver  to  Storkerson  and  Gonzales  instructions  outlining  the  spring 
work.  In  general  Gonzales  was  to  see  that  the  crew  of  the  Bear 
cooperated  with  kStorkerson  in  evcrj'thin^  he  desired.  Storkerson 
was  to  start  late  in  Juuuarj'  for  Cape  Alfred  by  way  of  the  north 
end  of  Banks  Island  and  I  wouM  meet  him  in  Februaiy  some- 
where on  the  north  coast.  Meantime,  with  the  resources  at  Kellett 
and  the  Star,  we  would  prepare  cver>'thing  so  that  early  in  March 
Storkerson  could  start  with  four  dog  teams  northwest  from  Cape 
Alfred.  This  last  was  not  wholly  a  desirable  plan,  for  the  journey 
of  the  prc\  ious  spring  had  already  been  made  in  this  direction  and 
Storkerson  would  iiave  to  travel  for  some  time  through  explored 
territory.  However,  we  had  been  handicapped  the  previous  spring 
by  sorefooted  dogs  and  a  late  start.  With  the  superior  outfit  that 
Storkerson  would  now  have  and  with  a  start  more  than  a  month 
earlier,  he  would  be  able  to  traverse  the  explored  area  in  about 
ten  days  and  should  be  able  to  do  gootl  work  beyond,  v^uch  were  my 
plans  and  ideas  about  that  part  of  the  exploraton,'  work  which  had 
to  be  entrusted  to  others.  It  was  the  main  part  of  the  spring 
program. 

I  assigned  to  myself  the  further  exploration  of  the  land  discov- 
ered the  previous  spring  (Borden  Island).  Several  teams  were  to 
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go  from  the  Bear  to  Melville  Island,  making  a  depot  for  us  Id 
Liddoii  Gulf.  After  starting  Storkerson  o£F  from  Cape  Alfred  on 

the  journey  that  would  take  our  best  men,  dogs,  and  sledges,  I 
would  use  <Mily  what  equipment  was  left,  confident  that  the  al- 
ready known  richness  of  game  in  Melville  Island  and  on  our  new 
land  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  do  extensive  spring  and 
summer  work  with  no  matter  how  poor  an  outfit.  When  one  is 
committed  to  the  method  of  living  off  the  country  a  journey  of  any 
length  ean  be  undertaken,  and  poorness  of  equipment  will  merely 
make  the  work  a  little  less  pleasant  and  slower  of  progress.  Apart 
from  serious  ilUiess  of  the  wm,  death  of  many  dogn,  or  absolute 
breakdown  of  ever\'  sled,  scane  progress  can  always  be  made  if  one 
looks  to  the  territorj'  ahead  to  provide  sustenance. 

In  pursuance  of  these  plans  Thomsen.  Knight  and  Noice  started 
January  6tii  for  the  Bear,  and  two  days  later  Wiliaua,  Castel  and 
lf«tm  Kilian  left  for  the  Star  and  Cape  Alfred  to  prepare  for 
Storioenon'a  airhral.  I  remainod  beliind  to  finish  my  nports,  ainoe 
lliera  i^ipeared  to  be  nothing  prsssing  to  do  at  Cape  Al^ed. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


A  KSAETBAOflDT 


N  the 23rd  I  started  for  Cape  Alfred  with  two  sledges,  nxtoen 


dogp,  and  the  Eskimos  Emiu  and  Alingnak,  his  wife,  Guni- 


nana,  and  their  daughter,  Ikiuna,  a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven.  We 
traveled  without  adventure,  sometimes  camping  in  the  snowhouses 
built  by  Wilkins'  party,  but  more  often  failing  to  find  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  nearly  complete  absence  of  daylight  on  cloudy  days 
and  the  oovering  up  of  their  trail  through  intervening  blinards. 

Near  Bernard  Island  we  did  have  an  adventure.  We  passed  the 
east  end  of  the  island  the  last  evening  of  January  and  camped  in 
one  of  Wilkins*  snowhouses  found  about  two  miles  beyond.  The 
previous  fall  Thomsen  and  Knight  had  made  a  trip  to  Bernard 
Island  and  placed  on  the  east  end  a  depot  of  pemmican  and  kero- 
sene. This  was  before  any  one  knew  that  the  Star  was  only 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  and  at  a  time  when  I  thought  sudi  a 
depot  might  be  convenient  for  sledge  parties  traveling  in  winter. 
I  now  wanted  to  pick  these  things  up  and  carry  them  to  the  Star, 
so  we  thought  wc  would  wait  for  daylight  to  locate  the  place 
where  they  were. 

The  next  day  was  beautifully  clear  and  at  noon  the  sun  came 
almost  to  the  horison,  so  we  had  Ml  daylight  by  which  to  dis^ 
cover  the  depot  with  the  glasses  and  even  to  discern  it  with  bare 
eyes  when  once  we  knew  where  it  was.  Emiu  was  then  told  to 
fetch  the  things  sometime  during  the  day,  supposedly  about  noon 
or  soon  after. 

Emiu,  as  we  have  said,  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  around 
Nome  and  had  there  absorbed  the  Alaska  idea  uf  fast  dog  driving. 
He  took  great  delight  ui  hitching  a  large  number  of  frbky  dogs 
to  a  lii^t  sled  and  dashing  across  country  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  per  hour.  This  inclination  we  found  useful  and  cultivated  it, 
giving  him  the  fastest  and  liveliest  dogs  and  using  him  and  them 
whenever  it  was  nccessar>'  to  send  ji  message  a  comparatively  short 
distance  at  high  speed.   It  should  not  have  taken  him  more  than 
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an  hour  to  go  from  our  ramp,  pick  up  the  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  at  the  depot,  and  come  home. 

I  spent  the  day  talking  with  the  Eskimos  and  writing  down 
folklore  and  linguistic  notes.  Quninana  is  one  of  the  beet  Eskimo 
informants  I  ever  had  and  some  of  the  diief  ethnologieal  results 
of  my  former  expedition  were  based  upon  her  information.  I 
was  absorbed  in  what  I  was  doing  and  did  not  go  outdoors,  but 
believed  that  Emiu  was  already  doing  his  errand.  But  about  two 
o'clock  we  had  something  to  eat  when  Emiu,  to  my  surprise,  came 
in  and  j<mied  us.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  practicing  snow- 
house-building  all  day  and  that  he  had  now  built  a  beautiful  poreh 
to  our  structure  of  the  previous  evening,  inasmuch  as  the  old  house 
left  us  by  Wilkins  was  not  large  enough  for  our  entire  party.  I 
suggested  that  he  had  better  make  his  trip  to  the  depot  right  away, 
which  he  said  he  would  do,  remarking  that  it  would  only  take  a 
few  minutes. 

No  one  in  the  camp  knew  exacts  when  he  left  but  presumably 
it  was  about  three  o'clock  when  daylight  was  nearly  gone.  There 
iras  clear  starlight,  however,  with  little  reason  for  any  one  to  lose 

his  way.  When  at  five  o'clock  I  went  outdoors  and  found  Emiu 
and  his  sled  missing  1  was  not  immediately  disturbed,  for  the 
weather  was  beautiful  and  there  was  starlight  enouch  so  that  our 
sledge  trail  of  the  evening  before  on  tlie  snow  c  ould  be  seen  by 
any  one  trying  to  follow  it.  But  at  five-thirty  I  placed  a  lighted 
lantern  as  a  precautionary  measure  on  top  of  the  house.  This 
beacon  could  be  seen  for  at  least  five  miles  in  every  direction,  but 
there  was  the  trouble  with  it  that  a  lantern  seen  on  the  horizon 
on  a  starlit  night  looks  so  much  like  a  star  that  only  a  careful 
person  will  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  were  genuinely  alarmed.  We  pictured 
what  had  happened.  Emiu  could  not  have  failed  to  reach  tiie  island, 
for  that  was  silhouetted  against  the  fading  daylight  in  the  south- 
west. He  must  have  found  the  cache,  packed  his  load,  and  started 
for  home.  Here  he  would  fall  victim  to  one  of  the  weaknesses  due 
to  his  bringing  up  with  white  men  in  Alaska,  who  generally  over- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  dogs.  Emiu  had  a  naive  belief  that 
his  doflpi  could  find  the  way  when  he  himself  could  not  Doubtless 
he  hadsat  down  on  the  sled,  shouted  to  hie  dogs  and  they  had  dashed 
off  at  hi^  speed  in  the  general  durection  of  home.  It  could  not  have 
taken  them  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  neigh-< 
borhood  of  the  camp  but  they  must  have  gone  by  without  stopping, 
not  realizing  where  it  was  or  possibly  going  on  through  mere  exc^ 
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of  high  spirits,  for  ihey  had  had  a  dny's  rest  and  were  frisky. 
Our  snowhouse  was  on  the  bay  ice  with  no  landmarks  near  except 
the  starlit  trail.  Probably  Emiu  had  gone  by  the  camp  several  miles 
before  he  realized  that  he  was  lost.  Then  he  probably  became  so 
exoited  thftt  althoagli  the  lantern  stood  on  the  enowhonse  all  ni|^t 
and  he  oniet  have  seen  it  often,  he  always  mistook  it  for  a  star. 

We  spent  much  of  the  evening  outdoors,  shouting  and  firing  off 
ammunition,  noises  that  should  have  been  heard  for  four  or  five 
miles  in  the  frosty  air  and  dead  stillness.  Towards  midnight  we 
gave  up  these  attempts  to  attract  bis  attention,  except  that  we  left 
the  lantern  aloft. 

Then  we  went  to  bed  intending  to  get  up  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  pick  up  his  trail  and  follow  it.  But  as  ill  hiek 
would  have  it,  a  storm  sprang  up  during  the  night.  It  began  snow- 
ing at  perhaps  four  or  five  o'clock  and  by  six  or  seven  it  was  blow- 
ing a  stiff  blizzard,  with  a  visibility  of  only  a  luindred  yards.  The 
previous  evening  wc  might  have  picked  up  Emiu's  trail  at  the 
cache  and  followed  it  by  lantern  light,  but  thought  this  inadvisable 
since  he  would  probably  be  traveling  faster  than  we  could  follow. 
Furthermore,  we  had  only  one  lantern  and  it  seemed  wisest  to  leave 
that  as  a  beaoon  at  the  camp.  Now  the  wind  was  blowing  so.  hard 
that  it  was  not  ]X)ssible  to  follow  the  trail  by  lantern  light,  and 
with  the  thick  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  flying  snow,  and  the  sun 
barely  on  the  horizon  at  noon,  we  could  do  nothing  till  past  ten 
o'clock.   Alingnak  and  I  then  went  out  to  search. 

Alingnak  went  directly  east  from  the  snoT^'house  and  I  directly 
west,  thinking  that  one  of  us  would  thus  come  across  the  trail. 
I  zigzagged  on  my  westward  way  so  as  to  go  over  eaeh  bit  of 
ground  three  times,  but  although  I  kept  on  several  miles  tin  I 
got  to  rough  sea  ice  I  could  find  no  trail.  When  I  returned  to 
camp  Alingnak  was  back.  He  had  found  the  trail  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  to  leeward  of  the  camp.  Apparently  the  dogs 
must  have  taken  Emiu  right  through  the  camp  odors  without  giv- 
ing any  warning.  But  as  Alingnak  followed  towards  the  land  to 
the  northeast  the  trail  became  more  and  more  faint,  for  through 
the  frequent  bliszards  of  the  winter  the  snow  towards  the  beaoh 
was  very  hard  in  many  spots  with  almost  a  glass-like  surfaee. 
In  the  low  places  everything  had  been  filled  up  by  the  blizzard 
that  was  now  blowing.  In  spite  of  his  best  efforts  Alingnak  could 
bring  back  no  information  except  that  the  trail  led  towards  the  land 
and  could  not  be  followed  under  present  conditions  of  light.  He 
thought  that  with  the  distinct  shadows  of  a  clear  day  it  probably 
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could  be  followed  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  that 
hour  to  coine. 

That  aftemoon  and  evening  we  worried  much  over  what  might 
be  hapiiemiig  to  Emiu.  He  had  been  lightly  clad  and  had  with 
him  no  snow  knife  exe^t  hie  abort  hunting  Imife.  He  was  not  yet 

ddlful  in  sDowhouse-building,  still  we  thouqi^t  he  would  be  able  to 
erect  a  «helter  for  himself.  The  question  wns  whether  he  might 
become  so  panic-sthcken  as  not  to  do  the  sensible  and  obvious 
things. 

The  second  morning  dawned  clear.  By  now  we  had  come  to 
the  eonehision  that  Emm  probably  had  done  what  Alingnak  and 
I  agreed  either  of  us  would  have  done  under  the  einmmstances. 

A  enowhouse  located  on  the  sea  ice  is  the  most  inconspicuous  of 
bases  and  difficult  to  find  in  a  blizzard.  But  the  black  bulk 
of  a  ship,  especially  with  the  masts  pointing  skyward,  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  found  in  dark  weather.  On  his  trip  with  Thom- 
sen  Emiu  had  been  at  the  Star  and  must  have  known  that  she  lay 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  was  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  expected  that  any  one 
following  that  coast  would  find  her.  It  seemed  most  likely  tc  us 
that  Emiu  when  he  realized  he  could  not  find  camp  had  proceeded 
to  the  Star.  Accordingly,  I  struck  out  for  the  Star  while  Guninana 
and  the  girl  maintained  the  camp,  and  Alingnak  again  took  up  the 
sledge  trail. 

That  day  was  beautiful  until  noon  and  for  the  first  tune  since 
October  I  saw  the  sun  just  clearing  the  horison  at  midday.  I 

did  not  walk  directly  towards  the  Star  but  zigzagged  about,  spend- 
ing a  good  dcMl  of  time  on  ice  hummocks  looking  around  with  the 
field  glasses.  In  the  early  afternoon  tlie  wcatlicr  suddenly  changed 
into  the  beginning  of  a  steady  snowfall,  I  cstimrited  that  I  was  still 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  tiie  Star  and  now  started  di- 
rectly towards  her,  walking  rapidly.  But  the  darkness  came  with 
strides  more  rapid  tiian  mine  and  I  was  still  seven  or  eii^t  miles 
away  from  where  I  supposed  the  ship  to  be  when  it  became  so  dark 
that  even  ciitbr^nks  along  the  coast  could  not  be  discerned  at  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  I  advanced  and  the  weather  got  even 
thicker,  and  eventually  one  could  scarcely  speak  of  visibility  at 
all,  except  that  now  as  in  any  blizzard  there  was  hope  of  seeing  a 
body  conspicuous  as  to  its  height,  for  no  matter  how  heavily  the 
snow  may  be  blowing  along  the  ground  it  is  only  m  the  most 
violent  gales  that  it  flies  very  thick  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet 
above  l£e  surface.  My  expectation  now  was  to  come  in  sight 
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any  moment  of  the  lantern  which  Wilkinf  was  to  keep  bumiog  at 
the  masthead  even'  night  until  I  should  arrive. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  ship  was  on  the  beach  my  task  was 
to  follow  the  beach.  In  tiie  darkness  this  was  not  easy.  The  .only 
oertain  way  was  to  xigzag  at  sharp  angles,  going  first  inland  till 
you  were  sure  you  were  on  the  land  and  then  to  seaward  till  you 
were  sure  you  were  on  the  ioe.  As  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
I  frequently  had  to  drop  on  my  knees  and  dig  with  my  knife 
until  I  found  whether  I  was  on  ire  or  land.  On  account  of  this 
same  thickness  of  weather  I  made  the  angles  by  which  I  turned 
landward  and  seaward  so  sharp  that  I  probably  had  to  walk  four 
miles  to  advance  one.  But  this  in  a  game  which  always  interests 
me,  and  although  the  advance  was  slow  I  did  not  find  it  tedious. 
I  felt  sure  that  eventually  I  must  come  upon  the  ship.  Some  of 
the  keenest  pleasures  come  from  mere  relief  from  discomfort  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  one's  fortunate  situation  as  compared  to 
a  possibility  that  is  close  at  hand  and  easily  realized.  I  have 
always  found  that  the  pleasure  of  homecoming  is  keener  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  find  the  way,  and  I  looked  forward  with  lively  an- 
ticipation to  my  entrance  into  the  warm  camp.  I  knew  Wilkins 
was  there  and  I  espedally  looked  forward  to  finiding  Emiu  safe  and 
sound,  an  eventuality  of  which  I  had  almost  convinced  myself. 

When  the  weather  was  about  as  thick  as  possible,  somewhere 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  T  estimated  that  I 
was  still  over  five  miles  from  the  sliip.  At  the  rate  of  one  mile 
of  advance  for  four  miles  of  walking  I  must  have  been  forging 
ahead  at  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  This  should 
have  meant  arrival  before  midnight.  But  midnitfit  eame  and  I 
had  discovered  nothing.  I  could  not  have  missed  her,  so  I  kept 
on  and  on,  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  knew  that 
by  any  sort  of  calculation  I  must  be  far  beyond  my  destination. 

1  tried  to  recall  ovcr>'thing  Wilkins  had  told  me  about  the  Star's  • 
exact  location,  but  nothing  came  to  my  mind  except  his  statement, 
remembered  clearly,  "the  Star  is  perfectly  safe  from  ice  pressure, 
hauled  oui  in  the  shelter  of  an  island  wluch  is  near  tlie  mainland." 
This  I  had  understood  to  mean  that  the  ship  was  on  the  mainland 
sheltered  from  ice  pressure  by  an  island,  but  I  now  saw  that  it 
must  have  meant  she  was  on  the  landward  side  of  an  island.  Wil- 
kins had  not  said  how  far  this  island  was  from  the  beach,  and 
there  was  practically  no  hope  of  finding  the  ship  until  I  should  have 
weather  clear  enough  to  get  visibility  of  several  hundred  yards. 
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The  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  stop  where  I  was  until  the  weather 
cleared  and  find  the  ship  on  the  way  back. 

The  best  of  all  means  for  passing  time  is  sleep.  I  felt  neither 
aleqqr  nor  tired,  but  I  lay  down  on  top  of  a  little  knoll  with  nqr 
back  to  the  wind  and  tried  to  sleep,  oovering  my  face  with  my 
arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  off  the  drifting  snow. 

A  belief  that  has  in  the  past  handicapped  polar  explorers  is 
that  when  you  are  lost  in  the  Arctic  you  must  not  go  to  sleep. 
It  is  said  that  if  you  do  go  to  sleep  you  never  wake.  This  belief 
seems  (o  be  a  complication  of  several  beliefs.  Not  only  is  it 
thought  that  you  will  not  waken  as  you  become  colder,  but  it  Is 
actually  supposed  that  the  cold  itself  tends  to  make  you  sleepy. 
I  used  to  think  so  myself,  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  childhood  edu- 
cation. Coming  home  in  sleighs  from  dances  and  parties  I  used 
to  imagine  that  it  was  the  bitter  Dakota  cold,  which  I  feared 
through  having  read  so  much  about  it  in  magazines  printed  in 
New  York,  that  was  making  me  sleepy  when  I  now  know  it  was 
merely  that  my  usual  bedtime  hour  had  passed. 

One  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  humanity  is  that  when 
you  are  cold  in  bed  you  have  difficulty  in  sleeping.  The  same 
applies  whether  you  are  sleeping  on  a  porch  ''for  the  good  of  your 
health"  with  insuflBcient  covers,  or  whether  you  lie  down  on  an 
arctic  snowfield  in  clothes  that  are  not  quite  adequate  to  keep 
you  warm  when  motionless.  The  first  result  of  sleepiness  or  going 
to  sleep  is  a  slowing  down  of  the  pulse«  which  seems  to  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  general  lowering  of  body  temperature.  People 
who  are  awakened  from  sleep  by  being  too  cold  in  bed  become 
warm  through  mere  wakefulness,  providing  the  cold  to  which  they 
are  exposed  is  not  too  intense.  That  is  exactly  what  happens  to 
a  person  who  lies  down  as  I  did  now.  The  approach  of  sleep 
brings  on  a  chill  that  wakes  you  up,  so  that  I  have  never  under 
such  conditions  been  able  to  sleep  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time  and  more  often  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
sleep  at  all.  With  clothing  a  little  wanner  I  could  have  taken 
longer  naps. 

As  soon  as  one  brings  common  sense  and  e?q)erience  to  bear  on 
a  situation  of  this  sort  it  becomes  evident  how  dangerous  is  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  trying  to  keep  awake  at  all  costs.  It  has 
been  the  cause  of  probably  dosens  of  deaths  that  I  have  heard 
about  in  connection  with  the  whaling  fleet  at  Herschel  Island. 
Men  would  get  lost,  and,  with  the  obsession  that  going  to  sleep 
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would  necessarily  be  fatal,  would  try  to  keep  awake  indefinitely. 
Their  only  means  of  doing  it  was  to  continue  walking  up  and 
down.  Through  a  semi-panic  brought  on  by  the  fear  of  freeaing, 
these  men  have  walked  faster  than  they  should,  becoming  grad- 
ually more  fatigued  and  frequently  perspiring  viol^tly  enough  to 
make  their  clothes  wet,  thus  changing  the  ckthee  into  "good  oeo- 
ducton  of  heat"  no  longer  of  much  value  as  protection  fiom  the 
weather.  Eventually  the  point  of  eihaustion  has  been  feached, 
when  sleep  has  been  resisted  as  long  as  possible  and  has  conquered 
at  last.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  a  person  may  go  to 
sleep  never  to  wake  again.  But  he  who  lies  down  without  panic 
as  soon  as  he  feels  tired  or  sleepy  and  especially  before  his  cloUiing 
gets  wet  with  perspiration  is  safer  and  better  off  the  more  naps 
he  can  take. 

I  spent  perhaps  an  hour  on  my  knoll,  standing  up  every  ten  or 
fifteen  mmutes  to  shake  myself  and  restore  circulation  before  lying 

down  again.  Before  daylight,  flickers  of  aurora  through  the  clouds 
showed  that  they  were  getting  thinner  and  the  snowfall  was  less- 
ening, although  on  the  ground  everything  was  still  thick  with 
drift.  I  Blurted  south  at  six  o'clock.  Between  four  and  six  the 
wind  had  shifted  from  northwest  to  northeast  and  had  partly  died 
down,  but  by  seven  o'clock  it  was  a^in  moderately  high,  blowing 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour  with  visibility  of  dark  objeote 
about  five  hundred  yards.  With  this  visibility  I  made  good  prog- 
ress, searching  the  mainland  not  so  much  for  the  ship  which  I 
now  knew  must  be  at  an  island,  but  for  traces  of  people  who  prob- 
ably would  have  been  ashore  abreast  of  her  and  for  probable  sledge 
trails  leading  from  the  land  towards  the  camp.  I  zigzagged  about 
half  a  mile  out  on  the  lee  without  having  to  make  the  angles 
nearly  so  sharp  as  the  nighi  before,  so  that  I  was  now  proeewUng 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

At  half  past  eleven  in  one  of  my  several  half-mile  detours  off- 
shore I  picked  up  a  «lcd  track  going  south.  It  was  not  over  a  week 
old,  so  I  took  it  to  conic  from  Natkusiak's  hunting  camp  at  Cape 
Alfred.  Much  to  my  surprise  tiiis  trail  did  not  run  parallel  to  the 
land  but  presently  curved  and  took  me  inland.  After  half  a  mile 
of  going  I  came  to  a  campsite  where  two  or  three  men  had  ap- 
parently spent  the  night.  I  could  see  that  the  dogs  had  been  not 
oyer  five  in  number  and  had  been  hitched  to  the  sled  tandem.  This 
told  me  which  of  our  teams  it  wa?,  for  we  were  driving  about  half 
of  the  dofis  in  inland  tandem  fashion,  preferable,  I  think,  for 
heavy  freighting  with  large  dogis.  The  others  were  driven  in  pairs 
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as  they  are  at  Nome,  a  better  method  when  speed  is  the  first  object. 
The  trail  led  from  this  cnmpfitr  ptraipht  out  to  seaward.  Being 
interpreted  by  Sherlock  Holmes  methods,  these  and  other  signs 
showed  that  the  men  who  had  camped  there  had  done  po  because 
they  were  lost  in  the  eveomg  and  had  the  following  murning  been 
able  to  see  tiie  ship  or  some  landmark  which  th^  knmr.  Otherwise 
th^  would  eertainly  have  followed  the  coast  instead  of  leaving  it 
at  right  angles.  A  few  miniites'  walk  verified  this  conclumon,  when 
the  masts  of  the  Star  appeared  through  the  storm  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  ahead.  This  was  at  half  past  one,  and  I  had  left 
the  camp  near  Bernard  Island  about  eight  the  previous  morning, 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  hours  before. 

What  I  am  able  to  tell  from  experience  about  the  effect  on  the 
inclination  to  hunger  of  the  habit  of  absolute  irregularity  in  meals 
should  be  interesting,  for  few  have  had  any  opportunities  to  make 
experiments  in  that  field  under  natural  conditions.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  during  my  second  year  with  the  Eskimos  I  learned  the 
habit  of  getting  up  for  an  all-day  hunt  without  breakfast  and 
eating  twice  within  a  period  of  three  or  four  hours  in  the  evening 
aft»  coming  home  from  the  hunt.  I  made  then  the  special  eoodu- 
sion  that  that  particular  arrangement  was  suitable  and  involved  no 
hardship.  I  have  since  frequently  gone  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
without  food,  walking  continuously  or  nearly  so.  I  have  never 
arrived  at  the  end  of  such  a  walk  with  an  appetite  keener  than  a 
laborer  feels  when  his  meal  hour  has  come  or  perhaps  has  been 
passed  by  an  hour  or  so. 

My  welcome  at  the  Star  was  warm  and  cheerful  in  every  way. 
Food  was  brought  at  once  but  I  could  not  begin  eating  until  plans 
had  been  arranged  for  continuing  the  search  for  Emiu.  He  had 
not  arrived  and  his  absence  looked  serious.  Wilkins  was  going  to 
hitch  up  immediately  and  I  think  went  so  far  as  to  do  it,  but  the 
weather  began  to  thicken  again  and  the  afternoon  darkness  was 
upon  us  already,  so  there  was  nothing  profitable  to  be  done  till 
morning. 

Wilkins  had  here  the  most  C(»nfortable  and  the  most  sensibly 
arranged  of  our  three  winter  bases.  He  had  ne\'er  built  an  arctic 

camp  before  and  liad  no  one  in  his  party  with  set  views  on  just 
how  it  should  be  done.  This  left  liiin  fire  to  follow  his  own  devices. 

The  nearest  analog>'  to  Wilkins'  camp  is  the  common  winter 
dwelling  of  the  natives  of  northeastern  Siberia,  where  small  tenta 
are  pitched  within  other  tente  half  a  dosen  times  larger.  Wilkins 
had  first  put  up  a  wall  tent.  Then  at  each  of  the  four  comers  he 
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had  placed  a  hiiiidred-gaUon  iron  kerosene  tank  and  on  top  of  these 

some  boxes  containing  something  1  have  now  forp;otten,  sand  or 
perhaps  coal.  These  were  tlie  corner  posts.  With  the  yards  of  the 
Star  and  some  pieces  of  driftwood  he  had  made  a  roof  well  above 
the  roof  of  the  tent,  covered  it  with  canvas  and  then  with  snow. 
From  the  fnaA  door  of  hie  tent  led  a  long  alleyway  with  alcoves 
on  either  hand  and  in  each  alcove  a  dog.  Another  alleyway  ran 
to  a  store  tent,  and  the  whole  was  under  one  snow  roof.  Seen 
from  the  outside  everything  looked  flat,  for  it  was  covered  with 
snow  and  there  was  little  indication  of  a  human  habitation  be- 
yond ventilators  and  chimney,  but  inside  everj'tinn^;  was  cozy. 
All  the  work  of  the  camp  could  bo  done  on  a  bad  day  without  going 
outdoors.  Without  meaning  that  going  outdoors  in  the  Arctic 
even. in  a  storm  is  hardship,  still,  it  is  an  indubitable  convenience 
to  have  everything  under  one  roof  especially  as  it  saves  a  great 
many  useless  motions.  The  alleyways  sloped  a  little  upward,  with 
the  result  that  instead  of  the  current  of  air  being  up  from  the  do0B 
to  the  house,  it  was  from  the  house  out  into  the  dog  alley  and  even- 
tually up  through  the  door  at  the  far  end. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  next  day,  a  fine  one,  Wilkins  and 
Martin  started  south  to  communicate  with  Alingnak  and  help  in 
the  search.  They  had  gone  only  a  few  miles  when  they  met  Aling- 
nidc's  party  and  Emiu  with  them.  His  story  was  this: 

He  had  found  the  depot  without  any  trouble,  had  loaded  the 
pemmican  and  other  things  on  the  sled,  and  had  started  at  top 
speed  for  the  ramp,  rxpeoting  to  be  home  in  a  few  minutes  and 
trusting  ever\  thmg  lo  hia  leader  dog.  As  Alingnak  had  discovered 
by  the  trail,  the  dogs  had  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  camp 
to  leeward  as  tiie  wind  then  was,  but  tliey  had  given  Emiu  no 
warning,  passing  right  by.  He  did  not  lealise  that  anything  was 
wrong  until  he  found  hunself  in  snow  softer  than  it  ought  to  be  on 
flat  sea  ice.  He  then  stopped  and  examined  the  ground,  finding 
grass.  At  first  he  circled  around  trying  to  find  the  snowhouse; 
our  lantern  was  in  plain  view  but  he  must  have  taken  it  for  a  star. 
After  about  an  hour's  search  he  sensibly  concluded  to  go  back  to 
the  island  and  try  a  fresh  start.  He  found  the  island  and  the  site 
of  the  depot  and  set  of!  again,  feeling  sure  that  this  time  he  would 
find  the  house. 

Probably  he  was  completely  turned  around  and  drove  in  an 
entirely  wrong  direction  although  he  asserted  tiiat  he  even  after- 
wards felt  sure  he  took  the  right  one.  However  that  may  be,  he 
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soon  fouBd  himsdif  on  land  again,  whereupon  he  went  back  to  the 
island  a  second  time  and  with  the  same  result. 

By  now  it  was  morning,  cloudy,  and  the  storm  had  begun.  He 
stopped  and  waited  for  daylight,  broke  open  a  can  of  pemmican,  fed 
his  dogs  and  ate  some  pemmican  and  snow  himself.  When  he 
knew  that  noon  was  approaching  he  coounenoed  his  search  again 
but  was  unable  to  find  either  the  camp  or  the  island,  for  now  the 
storm  was  very  thick  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
dog?  face  it.  Still  keeping  his  head  he  allowed  the  dogs  to  curl 
up  and  sleep  and  tried  to  sleep  himself  on  the  drift  beside  them, 
which  was  a  little  warmer  than  sleeping  in  the  sled,  since  it  was 
nothing  but  a  frame  with  a  bottom  eight  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  the  wind  had  a  chance  to  circle  around  you  instead  of  merely 
blowing  over  you. 

He  confessed  to  finding  the  next  night  tedious  and  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  scared,  for  he  had  ob- 
viously lost  all  the  coolness  and  good  scn.^i'  that  he  had  kept  thus 
far,  apart  from  the  initial  foolishness  of  trusting  his  dogs  to  find 
the  way  to  camp.  He  was  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of 
what  had  happened  the  next  morning  but  Alingnak  told  me  that 
shortly  after  he  and  I  parted  he  had  climbed  an  ice  hummock 
and  seen  with  his  glasses  Emiu  and  his  team  inland  traveling 
east.  The  weather  was  now  clear,  the  reddening  sky  showed  the 
direction  of  south,  Bernard  Island  and  Norway  Island  were  in 
plain  sight,  both  conspicuous  landmarks  that  ought  to  have  been 
familiar  to  Elmiu,  and  even  Robilliard  Island  to  the  northwest,  not 
far  from  the  Ster,  was  m  si^t,  and  still  he  was  traveling  away 
from  them,  headed  inland.  In  that  direction  lay  no  possible  help; 
in  fact,  no  human  habitation  before  the  Bear  on  the  other  side  of 
Banks  Island,  and  I  know  from  knowing  Emiu  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  how  the  Bear  could  be  reached  by  going  towards  her  over- 
land or  any  other  way  than  retracing  his  route  to  Kellett  and 
thence  around. 

I  have  several  times  come  in  as  close  touch  as  this,  but  fortu- 
nately never  closer,  with  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  the  ap- 
parently inexplicable  arctic  tragedies.  When  people  are  found  who 
have  been  lost  and  frozen  to  death  and  when  the  signs  show  them 
to  have  done  various  inexplicable  thine?,  it  is  assumed  that  their 
minds  were  turned  by  extreme  suffering  and  possibly  the  extreme 
eM,  But  Emiu  said,  and  evidently  truthfully,  that  he  was  never 
odd  eiGoept  for  a  moment  when  be  awoke  from  his  short  naps,  that 
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he  was  not  hungry,  and  that  he  had  not  sufferad  any  diacomfort 
except  that  of  having  been  "lonesome." 

Yet  there  he  was  traveling  directly  away  in  the  clearest  day- 
lights He  even  had  good  field  glasses,  and  had  he  sat  down  and 
taken  a  careful  look  to  seaward  he  could  have  seen  our  enow- 
houM,  or  if  not  the  bouse  the  aled  and  the  tethered  black  dogs  on  the 
mow.  Alingnak,  whose  lungs  are  not  the  best,  bad  great  difficulty 
in  overtaking  Eraiu,  being  compelled  to  follow  him  for  miles.  Emiu 
stopped  now  and  then,  looked  around  and  rested,  which  made  it 
all  the  more  incomprehensible  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  plain 
landmarks  on  the  coast. 

Apart  from  hie  trusting  his  dogs  more  than  an  ordinaiy  Eddmo 
would,  I  do  not  think  that  Emiu's  city  training  in  Nome  was  at  all 
responsible  for  his  behavior.  During  the  next  day  or  two  Aling- 
nak and  Guninana  told  me  of  several  similar  oases  they  had  known 
among  Eskimos.  As  for  that.  I  have  recorded  in  "My  Life  With 
the  Eskimo"  various  instances  of  Eskimos  losing  their  way  in 
clear  weather.  I  believe  that  their  greater  liability  to  lodng  their 
way  than  that  of  white  men  of  outdoon  experience  is  due  in  part 
to  their  lack  of  mental  training  and  in  part  to  the  fearsome  super- 
stitions  which  lead  them  to  teoome  panie-stiioken  and  confused. 
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WlH'ilE  PMBPAIAIIONB 

DURING  the  Mrly  part  of  Febniary  everybody  was  mainly 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  Storkerson's  ice  trip 
northwest  from  the  Gore  Islands.  My  help  was  not  needed, 
as  the  number  of  men  to  be  usefully  employed  in  such  work  depends 
on  the  number  of  dog  teams.  We  had  proportionately  more  men 
than  dogs,  and  I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  recording  folklore  and 
linguistic  notes. 

The  story  of  an  expedition  with  as  many  branches  as  oim  and 

lasting  through  five  yean  is  so  complicated  that  it  tends  to  spread 
itself  over  too  much  paper,  and  I  am  continunlly  omitting  details 
that  would  naturally  be  dealt  with  in  the  narrative  of  a  year  or 
•  two.  These  omissions  I  hope  will  lead  to  no  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  main  chain  of  events. 

Except  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  serious  events  of  the  future, 
I  would  omit  mentioning  here  that  at  this  time  I  undertook  to 
transfer  about  half  a  ton  of  sugar  from  the  Star,  which  had  an 
abundance,  to  the  Bear  which  was  on  short  allowance.  In  polar 
exploration  thore  is  seldom  trouble  in  feeding  the  men  who  have 
to  work  hard.  On  sledge  journeys  hunger,  the  best  of  all  sauces, 
sweetens  cvcr>'  sort  of  food.  All  experienced  explorers  have  found 
this  so  and  most  have  been  led  continually  to  the  carrying  of 
fewer  things,  those  of  preSminent  escporience,  such  as  Peaty,  even- 
tually  coming  to  use  the  same  things  at  every  meal  no  matter  how 
long  the  journey — ^in  his  case  pemmican  and  hard  bread  with  tea. 
He  relat^  that  no  man  ever  complained  of  this  fare  after  the  first 
week  or  two  and  that  the  loncor  they  used  it  the  better  tliey  liked  it. 
Our  experience  was  exactly  the  same  with  a  less  varied  and  equally 
uniform  diet.  But  this  applies  only  to  men  workmg  hard  and  for 
a  purpose.  Those  at  winter  quarters  who  have  nothing  to  do  except 
prepare  equipment  for  the  work  of  others  and  keep  the  ship  and 
can^  in  condition,  are  as  difficult  to  please  at  table  as  clerln  and 
bookkeepers  at  a  city  boarding  house. 

Our  people  at  the  Bear  it  left  to  their  own  tastes  would  have 
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eaten  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  a  pound  and  three-quarters  of 

sugar  per  week  per  man.  But  our  supply  called  for  less  thnn  a 
pound,  if  it  was  to  last  two  years.  We  had  a  large  supply  of  a 
preparation  of  saccharin  known  as  "Saxin"  and  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  use  this  in  the  sweetening  of  fruits,  sauces  and  the  like. 
But  I  found  that  the  pure  food  campaign  in  the  United  States 
ten  or  fifteen  yean  ago  was  in  the  minds  of  several  who  had  been 
convinced  1^  the  newspaper  misrepresentations  of  that  time  that 
saccharin  even  in  the  smallest  quantities  is  seriously  prejudicial 
to  health.  Accordingly  I  considered  myself  forced  to  the  effort  of 
transporting  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  around  the  north 
end  of  Banks  Island  to  the  Bear. 

Preparations  for  Starkerson's  trq>  were  not  going  entirely  weU. 
Natkusiak  had  in  December  accumulated  at  his  Gore  Islands  hunt- 
ing camp  a  huge  quantity  of  meat  and  especially  blubber,  but  then 
came  the  Christmas  holidays  and  lie  had  to  go  to  the  Bear  to 
celebrate,  not  because  he  was  lonesome  but  because  it  was  Christ- 
mas. This  gave  half  a  dozen  polar  bears  a  chance  to  celebrate 
also  and  when  he  got  back  he  found  nearly  all  his  accumulated 
stores  either  eaten  or  dragged  away  and  lost.  The  weather  was 
so  dark  that  he  had  no  chance  to  shoot  the  bean  although  he  got 
a  few  i^impses  of  them  prowling  about.  But  the  serious  thmg  was 
that  northwesterly  winds  prevailed  for  some  time  thereafter,  press- 
ing the  hea\'y  ice  solidly  against  the  land  floe  and  preventing  any 
open  water  scaling.  Natkusiak  might  have  been  able  to  catch  seals 
by  the  mauttok  method,  but  this  is  always  tedious  and  there  was 
no  level  ice  where  it  could  be  practiced.  In  fact,  western  and 
northern  Banks  Island  are  about  the  wont  places  for  that  kind 
of  sealing.  It  can  be  successfully  practiced  only  on  the  flat  ice 
in  bays  or  straits  or  on  the  clear  level  ice  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
from  land,  but  not  easily  in  the  confused  and  broken  ice  near  phore. 

While  Natkusiak  devoted  himself  mainly  to  this  unsatisfactory 
sealing,  most  of  the  others  occupied  themselves  in  relaying  sugar 
along  the  north  coast.  The  going  was  bad,  for  the  cliffs  are  pre- 
cipitous into  deep  water,  giving  the  cunents  and  wind  a  chance  to 
heap  the  ice  against  the  land.  Road-making  with  pick-axes  was 
frequently  necessary,  progress  was  slow,  and  hauling  heavy  loads 
difficult.  But  eventually  we  had  varying  quantities  of  sugar  re- 
layed forward  and  deposited  in  hundred-pound  bags  at  the  Gore 
Islands,  Mercy  Bay  and  two  intermediate  points. 

These  depots  also  contained  a  large  store  of  dog  feed  intended 
for  Storkenon's  teams  on  his  way  west,  and  kerosene  other 
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stores  wanted  by  us  on  the  early  stages  of  our  New  Land  survey. 
Having  the  Star  so  far  north  we  planned  to  depend  on  her  supplies 
for  man  and  dog  food  to  take  us  up  to  about  the  first  of  April. 
When  you  have  plenty  of  sledges  and  dogi  si  a  baae  well  supplied 
with  ModeDBed  foods  such  as  pemmicaD,  and  fuel  such  as  kerosene 
or  alcohol,  time  can  be  saved  by  depending  on  these  rather  than 
hunting  in  the  case  of  operations  within  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  base  where  no  delaying  for  scientific  work  on  the  way  is 
necessary.  The  ideal  way  then  is  to  combine  the  condensed  food 
metiiod  with  the  method  of  living  off  the  country.  You  start  out 
with  your  sledges  loaded  with  food,  and  before  that  you  have 
made,  during  the  dazkness  when  real  traveling  is  not  convenient, 
depots  ahead  in  the  directioD  you  are  going.  When  the  li|^t  is 
sufficient,  perhaps  in  February,  you  start  traveling  steadily,  never 
delaying  to  hunt  until  food  and  fuel  are  nearly  or  quite  at  an  end. 
The  journey  can  then  be  extended  indefinitely  by  transfenring 
from  condensed  food  rations  to  game. 

By  the  10th  of  February  wc  began  to  expect  Storkerson  and  by 
the  20th  we  were  concerned  because  he  had  not  arrived.  The  es- 
sential of  a  Journey  northwest  from  the  Qore  Islands  was  a  start 
a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  ours  of  the  previous  3rear.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  better  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  upon  the 
vicinity  of  the  newly  discovered  land,  for  mapping  and  other  scien- 
tific work  on  the  straits  and  enclosed  seas  between  the  arctic 
islands  can  be  carried  on  well  into  the  summer,  whereas  traveling  on 
the  moving  ice  should  be  finished  in  May  and  preferably  in  April. 

I  had  decided  to  spend  the  next  winter  in  Melville  Island  or 
farther  north  whether  our  shij^  could  get  there  or  not  It  has 
always  been  one  of  only  two  or  three  serious  privations  that  with 
our  system  of  long  sledge  journeys  we  are  separated  from  our  sup- 
ply bases  much  longer  than  ordinar>*  explorer?  and  are  therefore 
compelled  to  do  without  books  to  read.  On  my  first  expedition 
I  carried  five  books  wherever  I  went;  complete  India  paper  edi- 
tions of  Byron,  Shelley,  Hemes  poems  in  German,  a  volume  of 
Icelandic  poems,  and  Quain's  "Anatomy."  On  my  second  expedi- 
tion I  had  most  of  the  standard  books  written  about  the  Eski- 
mos, whether  in  Ekiglish,  Danish  or  German.  On  the  present  ex- 
pedition there  was  a  thoughtfully  selected  and  extensive  library 
on  both  the  Karhik  and  the  Alaska,  together  with  a  general  jum- 
ble of  books  presented  to  us.  On  each  ship  wc  had  the  new 
Britannica  presented  by  its  publishers,  a  hundred  books,  mainly 
scientific,  presented  by  The  Macmilluu  Company,  and  u  hundred 
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of  more  general  r:inge  presented  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Ck)m- 
pany.  On  the  KarLuk  was  also  my  private  library  gathered  through 
many  years,  for  I  had  ex|ieeted  to  ramaiB  aboard  ship  for  four  or 
five  montlui  each  year  and  was  hoping  to  do  much  eeientific  writ- 
ing, some  of  it  by  aid  of  my  notes  of  the  previous  expedition. 
All  these  books  and  manuscript  materials  were  lost  with  the  Karluk, 
and  the  contents  of  the  manuscripts  irropiirably  lost,  for  memory 
in  most  cases  is  so  unreliable  that  when  one's  notes  go  the  value 
of  the  work  of  months  or  years  goes  with  them.  I  read  now  as  new 
revelations  the  notes  in  my  Eskimo  diaries  of  ten  years  back,  and 
oontinuaUy  find  it  vahiable  to  check  up  my  aaaatioiiB  by  those 
records. 

Most  of  the  books  originally  on  the  Alaska  continued  wHh  her, 
although  several  were  sent  to  me  with  the  Star,  notably  a  valu- 
able collection  of  ethnological  works  selected  and  forwarded  by 
Jenness.  I  had  now  read  all  the  books  on  the  Star  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  which  I  arranged  to  have  carried  to  Melville 
Island  during  the  spring.  Some  of  Uiese  I  carried  because  I  knew 
I  wanted  to  read  them,  others  merely  because  they  were  there 
and  had  not  yet  been  read.  They  were  Hedm,  "Trans-Hunaiaya;" 
Harrison,  "Philosopliy  of  Common  Sense"  and  "National  and  So- 
cial Problems;"  Hegner,  "Introduction  to  Zoology;"  IngersoU's 
"Lectures;"  Comte,  "Positive  Philosophy;"  De  Morgan,  "When 
Ghost  Meets  Ghost;"  Sue,  "Wandering  Jew;"  Hobbs,  "Earth  Fea- 
tures;" Mikkelsen,  "Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice;"  Ellis,  "Man  and 
Woman;"  and  Boulger,  "Botany." 

The  books  in  the  list  above  I  did  not  cany  on  the  sledge  trip 
of  1916  except  the  Hobbs,  Hegner  and  Comte.  On  most  of  my 
trips  I  carried  some  book  on  mathematical  astrononqr.  Pitaaling 
out  problems  and  figuring  are  in  themselves  good  for  panring  as 
distinguished  from  killing  time. 

There  was  one  book  that  never  ceased  to  engage  and  amupe 
me.  I  was  a  small  boy  when  Rider  Haggard's  "King  Solomon's 
Mines''  was  published.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  cowboy  country, 
consequently  handicapped  in  my  power  to  enjoy  Wihl  West  stories, 
but  I  would  swallow  every  yam  that  came  out  of  Africa.  I  dont 
know  that  I  actually  believed  Rider  Haggard's  stories  to  be  vera- 
cious histories,  but  I  supposed  them  to  be  the  sort  of  thing  that 
easily  happens  in  Africa,  and  every  incident  made  as  vivid  an 
impression  on  me  as  if  I  had  believed  them  to  be  literally  true. 
It  stuck  in  my  mind  for  twenty  years  that  wherever  he  went  Sir 
Henry  Curtis  carried  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
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I  often  wondered  what  sort  of  book  it  could  be  that  so  admirable 
a  man  as  Sir  Hairy  bad  choeen  to  be  bis  coostaiit  companion. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  go  through  school. and  college  without 
running  into  it  or  into  any  one  who  had,  and  I  was  beginning  to 

imagine  that  the  book  did  not  cxi^^t  any  more  than  King  Solomon's 
mines  when  one  day  I  was  looking  around  a  bookstore  and  saw  on 
the  shelf  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  I  bought  the  volume  and,  like 
Sir  Heniy  Curtis,  I  have  carried  it  with  me  ever  since. 
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IBXIMO  TALES  FBOM  WINTEB  QUABTBB8 

WHILE  mort  of  the  mm  wero  engaged  in  various  prepara- 
tions for  Storkeraon's  expected  arrival  or  in  relayiiig  sugar 
eastward,  I  spent  my  time  recording  ethnological  infor- 
mation from  our  Eskimos.  My  Eskimo  infoimants  at  tbe  North 

Star  were  none  of  them  over  forty  years  old  and  their  memories 
extended  bark  perhaps  about  thirty-five  years.  In  that  entire  time 
up  to  ten  years  ago  they  had  known  of  three  chscs  of  insanity,  and 
when  they  described  them  it  appeared  tiiat  only  one  was  genuine 
insanity  as  understood  by  us.  Tlie  other  two  were  delirium  accom- 
panying protracted  illness  that  eventually  led  to  death.  But  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  ten  cases  of  insanity  among 
the  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos.  Some  of  these  insane  people  were 
descendants  of  native  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos,  others  were  immi- 
grants from  Alaska.  The  total  population  of  the  Mackenzie  dis- 
trict, native  and  immigrant,  is  now  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it 
was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Tiiia  allows  tlie  tremendous 
increase  of  insanity  the  last  decade.  Without  resting  the  belief  on 
aqything  but  indirect  evidence  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  re- 
cent cases  are  mostly  the  result  of  infections  to  which  they  have  all 
been  exposed  since  white  men  became  numerous  in  1889.  I  de- 
voted one  day  at  t!ie  Star  to  writing  down  all  the  information  any 
of  my  housemates  eould  gi^•e  me  concerning  these  insanity  cases. 

A  day  was  devoted  to  inquiries  into  plural  marriages  where  I 
recorded  names  and  relationships  of  ail  persons  concerned  and 
available  facts  about  theur  lives.  I  found  that  polygamy  and 
polyandry  seem  to  have  been  about  equally  common  before  the 
coming  of  white  men  and  both  together  doubtleBs  made  up  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  marriages. 

As  to  consanguineous  marriages  I  now  obtained  some  informa- 
tion that  was  new  to  me  but  which  I  verified  later.  For  instance, 
should  a  man  marry  a  widow  who  is  then  with  child  this  child 
will  be  considered  to  be  related  not  to  the  dead  father  and  hia 
relatives  but  to  the  new  husband  and  to  his  relatives. 
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But  another  idea  of  consanguinity  entirely  foreign  to  us  is  the 
one  that  two  persons  of  the  same  name  may  not  get  married. 
With  us  there  are  but  few  first  names  that  are  borne  by  either  a 
man  or  a  woman.  But  with  the  Eskimos  there  is  no  sex  differ- 
enee  in  nanws.  Mamayauk  is  perhapa  the  commoneBt  of  all  Mac- 
kensie  Rhrer  Eekimo  names  and  is  known  to  me  to  be  borne  hy 
seven  women  and  three  men.  As  meet  persons  have  several  names 
not  in  use  and  are  popularly  known  only  by  one,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  a  great  many  more  Mamayauks  than  these  ten.  How- 
ever that  be,  no  two  Mamayauks  may  marry  each  other.  Guni- 
nana's  brother,  who  has  four  or  five  names,  was  married  to  a  Point 
Hope  woman.  A  week  or  two  after  the  mairiage  some  one  dis- 
covered that  among  thdr  unused  names  th^  had  one  in  common. 
The  community  was  greatly  scandalised,  and  though  the  couple 
were  very  fond  of  each  other  and  apparently  themselves  inclined 
to  disregard  the  prohibition,  they  were  compelled  to  separate  and 
each,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  lost  much  of  the  good  opinion 
of  the  community. 

Eskimos  are  even  less  clear  in  their  religious  and  social  think- 
ing than  we  are,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  for  their  practices  rea- 
sons upon  which  all  agree.  But  it  was  the  belief  of  my  infor^ 
mants,  who  had  not  philosophized  about  it  before,  that  the  reason 
two  persons  of  the  same  name  might  not  marn,'  was  that  there 
had  originally  been  but  one  stock  of  names.  The  name  is  with 
the  Eskimos  not  merely  a  name  but  somctiiing  like  a  soul,  corre- 
sponding in  a  way  to  the  European  idea  of  a  guardian  angel.* 

On  another  day  I  devoted  the  whole  time  to  inquiries  regarding 
physical  characteristics  which  were  considered  peculiar  to  certain 
individuals  as  distinguished  from  most  others.  None  of  my  in- 
formants had  known  nn  Eskimo  with  n  dimple  in  the  chin  except 
Kupak,  widow  of  Kanc;aktak,  who  was  the  tirst  insane  man  I  saw 
among  the  Eskimos  and  who  died  after  about  three  years  of  in- 
sanity. Kupak  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cape  Bathurst  man,  Kaki- 
anna,  who  was  said  also  to  have  had  a  chin  dimple.  Conspicuous 
Adsm's-apples  were  unknown  to  my  informants  except  on  white 
men  and  negroes.  Th^  had  never  heard  of  an  Eskimo  with  one 
nor  does  the  lanp^apo  contain  any  name  for  it.  Hair  that  curia 
is  exceedingly  rare.  Kupak,  of  the  chin  dimple,  had  hair  that 
curled  slightly  and  my  informants  had  known  two  or  three  others. 

At  the  end  of  my  expedition  of  1909-1912  a  good  deal  of  interest 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  Eskimo  view  of  the  name  and  the  soul,  see  "My 
Life  With  the  Eddmo^"  pp.  a07-4IB. 
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was  taken  by  newspap)er  readers  in  our  report  of  Eskimos  of  Prince 
Albert  Sound,  Victoria  Island,  some  of  whom  had  light  eyes  and 
other  European-like  physical  characteristics  not  to  be  expected 
among  Eskimos,  the  pure  type  among  whom  is  considered  in  es- 
aentiab  similar  to  that  of  CAiiiiaiiieii~4irowii  ^es  more  or  Utm 
oblique,  stiff  hair,  hi^  cheek  bones,  and  the  Chinese  type  of  brown 
complexion.  During  these  days  at  the  Star  I  got  information  on 
this  subject  which  I  shall  summarize  here  together  with  various 
data  of  the  Fame  sort  secured  both  before  and  later. 

At  the  Baillie  Islands  there  was  one  family  considered  to  be  of 
peculiar  physical  type  by  the  natives  and  particularly  by  some 
white  men.  My  atteuLiou  was  first  called  to  this  family  by  Mr. 
Christian  Sten,  commonly  known  as  Christian  Stem.*  This  was 
at  Shingle  P(nht  in  the  fall  of  1906  when  Mr.  Sten  was  living 
ihexe  in  his  own  house  and  I  with  the  Eskimo  family  of  Memoranna, 
commonly  called  by  the  whalers  ''Roxy."  There  were  then  living 
with  Mr.  v^tcn  the  Eskimo  Tiikignk  with  his  wife,  Am:ireturtk, 
who  was  regarded  by  most  of  the  white  men  as  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  Eskimo  women,  doubtless  because  siie  niont  nearly  resembled 
a  white  woman.  She  had  an  olive  complexion  lighter  than  many 
Italians,  the  type  of  slightly  curved  nose  found  in  handsome  Jewish 
women,  and  bro?ni  eyes  not  quite  as  brown  as  the  Eskimo  ^rpe 
and  without  slant  or  other  Mongol  suggestion.  Her  hair  was  <Kily 
slightly  lighter  than  the  Eskimo  black,  if  at  all. 

Sten  told  me  that  he  had  known  Arnaretuak's  father,  who 
looked  more  like  a  white  man  than  any  Eskimo  he  could  remember. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  had  light  hair  nor  make  any  reference  to  any 
particular  European-like  feature.  This  man  had  died  at  Cape 
Parry  the  previous  year,  according  to  Sten's  account  I  found  out 
later  when  I  came  to  live  at  Cape  Parry  that  the  grave  was  not 
on  the  Cape  proper  but  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  at  a  point 
called  Akkilinak,  directly  across  the  bay  north  from  the  whaler 
harbor  at  Langton  Bay. 

I  heard  nothing  further  about  the  peculiarities  of  this  family 
until  now,  when  we  had  with  us  on  the  North  Star  Uttaktuak,  the 
wife  of  the  Portuguese,  Peter  Lopes.  Uttaktuak  was  the  sister 
of  Amaretuak  and  the  daughter  of  the  man  described  to  me  as 
European-like  by  Sten.  She  told  me  that  her  father's  mother  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Cape  Bathurst  people  but  had  oome  from 

*For  TefereaoeB  to  Mr.  Sten,  tee  '^y  Life  With  the  Eddmo"  sad  also 
Roald  AmuBdMn,  "The  Ncrtfaweet  Ffemgs,"  New  Yoik,  VoL  II,  p.  UB  sad 

elaewhere. 
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somewhere  to  the  eastward,  farther  east  than  Damley  Bay,  and 
ttiat  she  had  been  said  to  belong  to  the  Nagyuktogmiut.  We 
learned  in  the  year  spent  at  Coronation  Gulf  that  the  Nagyuktog- 
miut proper  arc  one  of  several  groups  in  Coronation  Gulf,  as  indeed 
can  be  seen  from  IUdiaidioii'0  narrative  of  his  two  expeditions 
in  thai  region.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Madcenxie  River  and 
Cape  Bathurst  Eskimos  grouped  under  the  term  Nagyuktogmiut 
not  only  that  division  but  all  divisions  remote  enough  to  be  known 
to  them  only  through  hearsny.  It  may  well  be  that  Uttnktuak's 
grandmother  came  from  Victoria  Island  instead  of  the  mainland, 
and  possibly  even  from  Prince  Albert  Sound  where  the  European- 
like characters  are  most  in  evidence  to-day. 

Aoooiding  to  Uttaktuak,  her  grandmother  bad  eyes  about  the 
eolor  of  mine,  whieh  are  spoken  of  as  blue.  Both  Uttaktuak  and 
Ouinnana,  who  was  an  adopted  child  of  Uttaktuak's  parents,  re- 
membered her  distinctly.  They  also  said  that  Uttaktuak's  father, 
the  man  referred  to  by  Sten,  had  blue  eyes.  Uttaktuak  had  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  brother  had  blue  eyes  ev(>n  lighter 
than  mine,  according  to  Uttaktuak.  He  died  when  four  or  five 
years  old;  The  second  brother  had  eyes  also  lighter  than  Ute 
Eskimo  brown  although  scarcely  blue.  One  of  the  sisters,  Mamay- 
auk,  has  eyes  which  are  not  of  the  typical  Eskimo  appear- 
ance, as  I  know  both  from  observation  and  from  common  Eskimo 
opinion  including  Uttaktuak's,  although  they  cannot  be  described 
as  blue.  The  darkest  eyes  in  the  family  are  those  of  Arnaretuak 
and  of  Uttaktuak,  who  is  the  only  one  typically  Eskimo  m  appear- 
ance in  the  whole  family.* 

My  informants  told  me  of  two  other  people  in  the  Maekensie 
delta  who  have  eyes  considered  by  the  Eskimos  to  be  of  European 
type  and  who  are  known  to  be  of  pure  Eskimo  descent — that  is, 
not  the  descendants  of  any  white  men  who  have  come  to  the 
country  in  recent  times.  One  of  these  I  had  frequently  seen  and  had 
never  noticed  any  peculiarity  of  his  eyes,  taking  him  to  be  a 
typical  Esldmo.  I  have  since  esen  him  and  found  that  the  eyes 
are  indeed  lighter  than  ordinary,  but  scarcely  blue. 

Unfortunately  the  circumstances  now  were  such  that  I  was  unable 
to  spend  much  time  with  the  Prince  Albert  Sound  Eskimos.  The 
winter  of  1916-1917  many  of  them  visited  the  PoUw  Bear  and  were 

*Por  an  account  of  the  "blond"  Eddmos  (so-called  popularly  althoaih 
named  by  me  Copper  Eskimos  because  of  the  prevalence  of  copper  imple- 
ments among  them),  see  Index  of  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo,"  under  the 
hcMl  <*BloDd  EUdmo." 
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obsen'cd  by  members  of  the  expedition.  I  have  written  reportj! 
on  this  subject  from  Hadley  and  Levi  and  verbal  reports  from 
others,  recorded  by  myself.  These  reports  give  the  names  of  seven 
Eskimos  of  various  uges,  from  u  total  of  about  poe  hundred  who 
have  light  eyes.  It  was  the  general  opinioii  of  my  men,  lonie  of 
whom  kuad  asaociated  with  the  Eddmoa  of  Alaska  for  over  twenty 
years,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  physical  appearance  between 
the  Prince  Albert  Sound  group  and  that  of  the  Alaska  and  Mac- 
kenzie Ri\'er  Eskimos,  the  difference  being  in  the  direction  of  simi- 
larity to  Europeans.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  demonstrate  and 
may  easily  be  argued.  Certainly  there  are  many  Prince  Albert 
Sound  people  who  are  so  typically  Eskimo  that  they  would  pass 
unnoticed  in  Akdca. 

I  have  emphasised  in  various  places  that  although  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  children  bom  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska  and  around  the  Mackenzie  River  of  Eskimo 
mothers  and  white  father?,  I  have  heard  of  only  two  cases  of  half 
whites  with  light  eyes  and  have  seen  none.  Extremely  light  eyes 
occur  among  quadroons  where  tlie  mother  is  half  white,  but  none 
of  these  eyes  arc  really  blue  but  would  be  dcbcnbcd  as  "greenish 
gray."  A  very  good  example  are  the  children  of  Mr.  Stoikerson. 
Mrs.  Storkersim's  father  is  a  blue-^ed  Dane,  Captain  Gharies 
Klinkenberg,  and  Mrs.  StorketsoD  has  eyes  as  brown  and  hair 
as  black  as  any  Eskimo  but  features  that  are  in  general  European- 
like. Mr.  Storkerson  is  a  blue-eyed  Norwep:ian.  Their  three  chil- 
.  dren  have  eyes  lighter  than  their  father's  or  grandfatber'Si  not  biue^ 
however,  but  a  greenish  gray. 

When  I  was  at  the  hospital  at  Fort  Yukon  for  several  months  in 
1918  I  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  children  of  mixed  mar* 
riages  where  the  father  had  been  white  and  the  mother  either  a 
full  blood  Athabasca  Indian  or  a  half-blood.  Through  the  interest 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck  and  Dr.  Grafton  Burke  I 
gathered  much  hearsay  evidence  on  this  subject.  No  person  from 
whom  I  was  able  tu  iiK}uire  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  half-Indian  half- 
white  child  that  had  eyes  of  any  other  color  than  brown  or  "dark 
hazel."  Of  the  children  that  were  three-quarters  white  and  one- 
quarter  Indian  the  majority  had  brown  eyes,  but  of  those  that  did 
not  have  brown  eyes  every  one  had  eyes  described  to  me  as  of 
the  same  greenish  gray  sort  as  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Storkerson's  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  children  I  saw  myself  and  by  good  light  I 
ascertained  that  this  was  the  color. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  certainly  iuterestmg  to  ^d  that 
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on  Victoria  Island,  where  no  white  men  are  known  in  historic  times 
to  have  had  contact  with  the  Eskimos,  there  should  be  more  in- 
stances of  light  eyes  than  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  after  inti- 
mate contact  for  half  a  century  between  perhaps  a  thousand  white 
men  and  two  or  three  thousand  Eskimos,  this  contact  having  re- 
fluHed  In  doieiifl  of  permanent  marriages  where  the  grandchildren 
of  the  original  mixed  maniage  are  now  growing  up.  No  one  who 
has  any  familiarity  with  the  histoiy  of  the  North  can  imagine  that 
these  light  characteristics  have  come  in  since  tiie  beginning  of  mod- 
em exploration  or  of  whaling. 

I  have  in  fact  pointed  dut*  that  the  first  visitor  to  Coronation 
Gulf,  Sir  John  Franklin,  describes  the  only  Eskimo  whom  he  saw  as 
of  European-like  type,  and  that  the  second,  Thomas  Simpson, 
describes  one  of  a  small  party  whom  he  met  as  "of  a  distinguished 
appearance"  and  "mach  like  a  Scandinavian."  If  in  1826  Franklin 
saw  a  Emx>pean-like  Eskimo  who  was  decrepit  with  age,  and  nine 
years  later  Simpson  saw  a  middle-aged  £skimo  who  looked  "much 
like  a  Scandinavian,"  it  becomop:  obvious  that  modern  European 
admixture  is  out  of  the  question.  As  I  have  in  previous  books 
dealt  rather  fully  with  the  origin  of  these  European-like  Eskimos  I 
shall  not  go  into  it  further  here. 

*See  "My  Life  With  the  Eakimo,  "  p.  199. 
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THB  NOBTH  OOABT  OF  BANXfi  ISLAND 

BY  March  2nd  it  was  evident  that  something  was  wrong  with 
StorkenoD,  already  several  weeks  overdue.  Were  be  to 
oome  now  any  exploratory  effort  made  to  the  westward 
from  Cape  Alfred  would  be  abortive  through  ahnost  certain  failure 
to  penetrate  materially  beyond  the  area  explored  by  us  the  pre- 
vious year.  We  started  eastward  to  find  out  what  the  trouble 
was,  reflecting  that  all  our  efforts  that  year  would  now  liave  to  be 
concentrated  on  tlie  survey  of  the  new  laud  and  exploration  of 
the  landlocked  ioe  between  the  ishinds. 

Thus  were  we  for  the  second  time  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  the 
SUttf  this  time  through  no  fault  of  the  ship's  but  through  failure  in 
preparation  and  operation  among  the  scattered  branches  of  the 
expedition.  My  experience  through  the  five  years  has  tended  to 
put  lower  and  still  more  low  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  ships  in 
the  sort  of  exploration  we  were  doing.  Many  explorers  seem  to 
have  been  <Sfferent]y  led  into  a  greater  desire  for  more  perfect 
and  powerful  ice  ships  to  carry  them  as  far  as  possible.  Should  I 
have  another  expedition  I  should  be  satisfied  with  almost  any  kind 
of  ship,  such  ships,  for  instance,  as  arc  used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  earr\'ing  freight  to  Herschel  Island  and  these  cer- 
tainly arc  not  of  any  approved  ice-fighting  type.  What  I  should 
want  would  be  several  young  and  adventurous  men  who  would  not 
be  homedck  and  who  would  be  willing  to  bum  thdr  bridges  behind 
them,  so  far  as  ship  support  is  concerned,  when  once  they  had  left 
an  easily  accessible  port  like  Winter  Harbor  on  Melville  Island.  It 
is  naturally  difficult  to  compromise  between  two  methods  of  doing  a 
simple  thing.  The  polar  tradition  was  so  strong  that  although  I  was 
free  from  its  influence  in  theory,  I  did  not  in  practice  emancipate 
myself  completely.  In  this  I  mean  to  shoulder  directly  about  half 
the  blame,  but  there  was  also  the  continued  strong  miiuence  of  my 
men,  half  of  whom  did  not  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  value 
of  our  system  until  the  year  I  am  now  gcnng  to  describe. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Star  base  was  gone,  except  in  so  far  as 
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it  had  already  contributed  to  our  advancement  towards  Melville 
Island,  and  I  arranged  for  its  abandonment.  The  ship  was  safely 
haided  high  upoD  the  land.  The  nmaimiig  etores  were  either  un- 
spoilable,  or  of  lo  little  yalue  that  it  did  not  pay  to  leave  men  for 

their  proteetion.  I  was  planning  that  a  huntang  party  akmdd 

spend  the  summer  in  Melville  Island,  killing  game,  sun-drying  the 
meat,  putting  the  fat  into  bags  or  otht'rwise  storing  it,  tanning  the 
skins  for  future  use  as  clotliing,  and  doing  everything  to  prepare 
for  wintering  in  that  island  in  1916-17  by  a  party  of  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  men  and  thirty  to  fifty  dogs.  The  ultimate  aim 
was  to  have  a  base  as  far  north  as  the  76th  parallel,  even  should 
the  Polar  Bear  fail  to  get  there,  for  the  commencement  of  our  ex- 
ploratory work  of  1917.  I  left  the  North  Star  March  2nd  with 
Alingnak  and  his  family.  All  the  others  had  gone  before  except 
Ix)pez,  who  would  follow  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Banks  Island  everything  was  going  well. 
Several  seals  had  been  killed,  Gastel  had  secured  a  laigs  bear  at 
the  Qoie  Islands,  Natkusiak  and  Emiu  had  killed  twelve  caribou 
fifteen  miles  east,  and  Wilkins  twelve  others  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
farther  ahead.  But  the  plan  of  hauling  sugar  to  the  Bear  had  to 
be  given  up,  for  we  had  counted  on  the  teams  that  Storkerson 
would  bring  to  move  it  from  Mercy  Bay  to  Prince  of  Wales  Straits. 
These  sugar  depots  were  abandoned  on  the  north  coast — to  play 
their  part  a  year  later  in  a  tragedy  undreamed  beforehand  and 
incomprehensible  after  the  event 

Such  a  trip  as  ours  from  Cape  Alfred  to  Mercy  Bay,  across 
Melville  Sound  and  Melville  Island,  and  to  our  new  land  and  be- 
y<Mid,  would  probably  make  a  more  interesting  entire  volume  than 
does  the  account  of  the  whole  expedition  where  the  narrative  has 
to  take  the  character  of  a  synopsis.  On  Banks  Island  itself  we 
found  as  we  advanced  the  novel  topography  of  an  unexplored 
country,  for  a  glance  at  the  map  that  we  made  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  charts  will  show  that  there  is  little  correspondence 
of  physical  features.  No  one  appears  now  able  to  tell  how  the 
map  of  northern  Banks  Island  found  on  the  Admiralty  charts  was 
originally  made  up.  The  only  explanation  is  that  it  was  drawn 
largely  from  memory,  perhaps  several  years  after  the  Investigator 
passed  it,  possibly  even  after  the  crew  reached  England. 

More  interesting  than  the  topography  of  a  country  are  its  re- 
soorces,  and  those  of  immediate  interest  to  primitive  dwellers  in 
it  are  the  vegetation  and  game.  We  found  caribou,  never  in  large 
bands  but  everywhere  sufficient,  so  that  had  we  bad  no  food  with 
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us  wc  should  have  fared  sumptuously.  Where  land  animals  are 
plentiful  one  needs  no  other  proof  of  vegetutiou,  and  practically 
Bpeaking  we  have  no  other,  for  we  made  no  botanical  obeervations 
or  collections  and  can  only  say  that  the  vegetation  appeared  to  be 
that  typical  of  semi-mountainous  land  in  the  Arctic.  Nearly  every 
second  river  valley  showed  some  rvidcnnc  of  cdhI,  and  in  rcrtnin 
ravines  wc  found  outcrops  that  were  several  feet  thick  and  appar- 
ently of  fair  quality  lignite,  although  the  specimens  examined  were 
bleached  through  exposure.  In  other  places  it  had  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  wwkI,  compreoed  into  bricks  and  itregalar  irapnsnts 
and  burned  with  wood  smoke. 

Now  I  left  Alingnak  and  Lopez  with  their  families  to  follow 
behind  with  the  poorest  dogs  and  sledges,  their  sole  task  being  to 
reach  Melville  Island  before  the  break-up  of  the  ice.  There  seemed 
no  hurry,  for  caribou  and  ovibos  are  at  their  poorest  in  early  sum- 
mer and  we  were  not  looking  forward  to  as  good  sealing  as  they 
found.  The  accounts  of  die  BrHish  explorers  had  given  us  littk 
idea  of  the  ccmparative  abundance  of  seals,  probably  for  the  reason 
already  suggested,  that  ihey  did  not  undentand  the  methods  of 
hunting  them  or  the  signs  by  which  their  presence  is  revealed.  My 
own  party — Wilkins,  Natkusiak  and  Emiu — traveled  slowly  east 
along;  the  coast.  Castel  and  Martin  had  gone  ahead  to  Mercy  Bay 
with  the  hope  of  a  possible  contact  with  Storkerson.  Wc  thought  of 
illness,  of  accident,  and  of  nearly  every  explanation  except  the  cor- 
rect one* 

In  writing  for  Castel  his  instructions  for  the  advance  trip  I  had 
before  mo  the  Admiralty  chart.  McClure's  ship  had  wintered  two 

seasons  at  Mercy  Bay,  so  I  felt  certain  that  this  vicinity  at  least 
would  be  well  mapped.  With  the  greatest  confidence  I  wrote  that 
after  rounding  (^ape  McClure,  Mercy  Bay  would  be  the  second 
great  bay  encountered.  Castel  had  with  him  a  map  from  which 
he  expected  to  recognise  the  bay  without  difficulty. 

By  March  22nd  my  party  had  rounded  what  we  called  Gape 
McClure,  although  it  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  map,  and  had  dis- 
covered for  ourselves  that  the  great  bay  charted  just  cast  of  the 
cape  is  non-existent,  unless  you  take  a  bay  no  more  than  a  mile 
deep  to  represent  one  charted  as  twenty  miles  deep,  with  the  bot- 
tom dotted  in  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  even  deeper.  When 
Castel  met  us  on  that  day  we  were  prepared  for  his  tiBpott,  wlueh 
was  that,  failing  to  discover  the  expected  first  bay  east  oi  Cape 
McClure,  he  had  traveled  abcnit  as  far  as  Mercy  Bay  should  be 
from  the  Cape  and  had  there  found  a  bay  three  or  four  miles  wide 
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and  ten  or  more  miles  deep.  He  traveled  into  this  bay,  following 
the  west  side  of  it  according  to  diicciious,  but  failed  to  End  the 
McClme  momiment  and  other  remains  of  the  Investigator,  Ten 
miles  in  he  discovered  that  it  had  the  character  of  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  river,  filled  with  mud  flats  and  low  islands.  This 
together  with  the  absence  of  uU  traces  of  people  convinced  him 
that  he  was  not  in  Mercy  Bay.  Nevertheless,  ho  turned  back, 
making  a  depot  at  the  bay's  mouth.  He  had  already  found  the 
coast  80  different  from  what  was  indicated  by  the  Admiralty  chart 
that  he  thought  it  better  to  return  for  orders.  He  was  also  diort  of 
dog  feed.  There  had  appealed  a  band  of  six  or  eight  earibou  but 
he  and  Martin,  being  inM^ierienced,  were  unable  to  get  them. 

As  the  New  Land  survey  could  later  be  carried  indefmitely  into 
the  summer  we  took  plenty  of  time  to  explore  the  different  Banks 
Island  valleys  for  whatever  we  could  learn.  We  incidentally  killed 
many  caribou  and  lived  swnptuously,  also  feeding  the  dogs  so 
well  as  to  keep  them  in  excellent  condition.  We  were  somewhat 
delayed  by  exoef^kmSfy  bad  ice  conditions.  There  was  much 
snow  and  a  road  had  to  be  made  occasionally  with  pick-axes. 

At  this  time  of  year  cow  caribou  in  places  where  I  have  been 
on  the  mamiand  of  North  America  would  be  entirely  devoid  of 
fat,  but  here  they  still  had  some  back  fat.  We  did  not  now  kill 
any  bulls  but  at  other  times  they  have  been  fatter  m  Banks  Island 
than  caribou  are  at  correaponding  seasons  three  or  four  hundred 
mfles  farther  south.  This  emphasises  a  c<mnderation  that  should 
be  obvious  but  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site is  assumed.  The  reindeer  is  an  arctic  animal  as  truly  as  the 
giraffe  is  a  tropical  one.  Either  animal  flourishes  best  in  the  en- 
vironment to  wliich  it  is  particularly  adapted.  A  fish  does  not 
prosper  on  land  nor  a  cow  in  the  water;  a  giraffe  would  probably 
find  diflknlty  in  maintaining  himself  in  the  temperate  sone,  and  so 
apparently  do  northern  caribou.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  in  general  caribou  are  fatter  and  appear  to  find 
conditions  more  congenial  the  farther  north  they  go.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  more  numerous  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
islands  than  they  are  on  the  mainland.  That  would  be  impossible 
because  of  the  rocky  character  of  the  islands.  Then,  too,  wolves 
become  so  numerous  in  the  arctic  archipelago  that  caribou  are 
nearly  exterminated  from  certain  islands.  In  this  respect  there 
are  no  doubt  years  of  ebb  and  flow  in  the  caribou  population. 
When  the  caribou  became  too  few  the  wolves  must  move  out  or 
die  of  hunger,  for  there  are  no  other  animals  in  these  repons  from 
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which  a  wolf  might  hope  to  make  »i  living.  There  are  a  few  ptar- 
migan and  hares,  but  neither  of  these  would  go  far  to  support  a 
number  of  wolves.  Now  and  then  wolves  would  in  certain  islands 
kill  a  sick  oviboe  that  had  been  separated  Cram  the  herd,  and  oeea- 
donally  a  newborn  ealf  when  the  mother  was  not  watching.  We 
have  even  seen  a  seal  killed  1^  a  wolf.  But  all  these  sources  of 
food  put  together  would  never  sustain  a  permanent  wolf  popula- 
tion. When  the  wolves  die  from  hunger  the  surviving  caribou  in 
turn  have  a  chance  to  become  more  numerous,  flourishing  tempo- 
rarily among  surroundings  congenial  to  them  until  a  second  influx 
of  wolves  brings  their  number  down  again. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  into  aU  the  evidence  upon  which  these 
conclusions  are  based,  but  will  mention  that  we  found  a  striking 
differsnce  between  our  New  Land  at  the  time  of  discovery,  when 
cnribou  trnro?  were  more  numerous  than  we  hnve  seen  them  almost 
anywhere  in  the  Arctic,  and  that  same  land  in  the  fall  of  1916 
when  the  wolves  appeared  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  caribou  and 
the  caribou  not  one-tenth  as  numerous  as  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
In  May,  1916,  a  period  intermediate  between  the  plenty  of  1915 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  autumn  of  1916,  we  found  an  tntennediate 
condition  as  to  the  number  of  caribou.  This  one  example  would 
not  prove  the  hypothesis  of  ebb  and  flow  in  caribou  population, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  bits  of  evidence  upon  which  that  theory  has 
been  adopted. 

At  Castel  Bay,  which  I  named  after  its  discoverer,  we  found 
game  especially  abundant,  with  caribou  tracks  everywhere  and  bear 
tracks  on  the  beach.  We  hunted  inland  one  day  to  verify  what  I 
felt  certain  of,  that  this  was  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  which  our 
party  had  been  unable  to  ford  on  leaving  Mercy  Bay  the  previous 
sununer  and  which  we  had  been  compelled  to  follow  inland  some 
sixty  miles.  We  had  seen  from  Mercy  Bay  the  open  water  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the  sea.  so  we  had  in  that  sense 
really  discovered  the  river  mouth  in  1915.  Although  not  as  wide 
as  Mercy  Bay,  Castel  Bay  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  that  can  be 
seen  from  the  hills  of  Melville  Ishind.  It  has  the  general  appear* 
ance  of  a  fjord  with  high  land  on  both  sides  and  conspicuous  elifis 
at  either  side  of  its  mouth. 

When  we  found  that  Mercy  Bay  was  no  more  than  six  miles 
from  Castel  Bay  it  became  the  more  astounding  that  the  second 
bay  should  not  have  previously  been  on  the  maps.  Surely  some  one 
from  the  Investigator  must  nearly  every  fine  day  have  walked  to 
the  top  of  the  Utod  to  the  west  of  winter  quarters  where  he  could 
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have  had  a  view  of  Castel  Bay  and  the  river  valley  numing 
inland. 

At  Mercy  Bay  in  a  letter  awaiting  me  from  Storkerson  I  learned 
the  reason  of  hie  not  coming  to  Cape  Alfred.  First  Captain  Gon- 
sales  bad  attempted  to  cross  overland  from  tbe  Polar  Bear  direct^ 
to  Mercy  Bay  and  had  failed.  Then  Storkerson  tried  to  make  the 
same  overland  trip  with  a  party  of  which  Captain  Gonzales  was  a 
member.  It  was  now  about  midwinter,  ver>'  dark  and  stormy, 
and  the  rountn.'^  proved  mountainous.  The  Captain  had  been  many 
years  a  whaler  in  the  Arctic  and  had  methods  and  ideas  of  travel 
which  made  him  very  uncomfortable,  and  he  gave  the  narrative  of 
this  expedition  nmcb  the  sound  of  a  typical  polar  venture  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  Tents  had  to  be  used,  for  snowhouscs  were 
assumed  to  be  inferior,  several  food  courses  had  to  be  cooked  at 
each  meal,  and  the  cooking  took  far  into  the  night,  using  up  much 
of  what  should  have  been  sleeping  time.  Hoar  frost  gathered  on 
everything,  the  men's  clothing  got  wet,  and  finally  Captain  Gonzales 
froze  his  feet.  They  had  almost  reached  Mercy  Bay  when  Stork- 
erson was  compelled  to  put  the  Captain  in  a  sleeping  bag  and  haul 
Imn  all  the  way  back  to  the  Bear.  Here  endeth  the  second  lessoni 

Tbe  third  attempt  to  get  the  sledges  from  Mercy  Bay  was  suc- 
cessful. This  time  Storkerson  followed  the  coast  around.  In  sev- 
eral places  and  especially  near  Rodd  Head  they  had  great  diflB- 
culty  and  were  in  some  danger.  Contrarj'  to  anybody's  expectation 
the  sea  was  open  there  even  around  Christmas  time  and  they  were 
compelled  to  travel  on  such  dangerous  young  ice  that  tliey  had 
many  narrow  escapes  from  falling  mto  the  water. 

When  Storkerson  got  home  with  the  sleds  he  found  the  mstruo- 
tions  that  had  been  brou|^t  over  by  Thomsen.  By  this  time  re- 
peated trips  in  the  worst  time  of  year  had  made  many  of  tbe  dogs 
sore- footed;  others  of  them  had  died  from  the  contagious  dog 
disease  which  had  already  appeared  some  days  before  I  left  the 
Bear.  Storkerson  now  sent  Herman  Kilian  and  Palaiyak  with  a 
message  to  leave  for  me  at  Mercy  Bay,  i^ayl^g  that  conditions  in 
the  east  were  such  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  make  the  western 
trip  unless  I  gave  up  entirely  the  New  Land  survey,  and  that  he 
would  assume  that  I  preferred  the  New  Land  survey  and  would 
go  ahead  with  it.  Had  Herman  eontinued  to  the  Star  it  would 
have  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  also  acccloratod  our  move- 
ments. But  especially  it  would  have  saved  their  own  party  the 
hard  overland  trip  back  to  the  Bear  for  which  they  had  not  been 
properly  outfitted. 
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From  Storkerson's  letter,  with  details  filled  in  later,  we  learned 
about  his  surv^ey  last  fall  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Victoria  Island. 
A  few  days  after  his  support  party  returned  he  made  camp  near 
a  eonspieuous  headland.  The  next  mommg  when  he  left  camp  he 
met  a  terrific  head  gale  a  few  miles  away,  and  his  camp  was  so 
near  he  decided  to  return  to  it.  The  next  day  he  tried  again  and 
met  the  same  gale.  Storkerson  is  an  experienced  man  and  the 
weather  must  have  been  exceptional,  for  he  made  several  other 
starts  and  on  each  occasion  turned  back  on  meeting  the  head  wind. 
This  must  have  been  a  local  phenomenon  and  the  probability  is 
that  they  could  have  worked  through  itw  There  are  eimilar  places 
known  to  me  on  the  mainland.  At  Langton  Bay,  for  instanoe, 
tliere  is  some  years  a  local  gale  blowing  steadily  off  the  plateau 
to  the  south  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  This  storm  is  similar 
to  a  waterfall.  The  plateau  inland  is  covered  with  heavy  cold  air, 
the  sea  in  front  of  it  is  free  from  ice  or  covered  with  thin  ice 
only,  with  consequent  strong  ascending  currents  of  warm  air.  The 
cold  air  from  the  plateau  flows  over  the  escarpment  to  fiU  the  space 
left  by  the  aaceoding  warm  air.  When  you  come  from  inland  trav- 
eling north  towards  the  coast  of  Fhmklin  Bay»  you  notice  a  light 
breeze  blowing  at  your  bark  when  you  are  six  or  eight  miles  from 
the  edge  of  the  plateau.  By  the  time  you  come  to  the  edge  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  ocean  and  begin  to  descend,  there  is  a 
terrific  gale  blowing  that  lifts  pebbles  and  mak^  slivers  of  slate 
go  like  cartwheels  over  the  snow,  whidi  is  not  snow  in  appearance 
but  has  been  hardened  and  polished  by  the  wind  until  it  resembles 
ice.  This  gale  may  be  blowing  sixty  or  eighty  miles  an  hour  on 
the  beach,  but  if  you  proceed  north  along  the  neck  of  the  Parry 
Peninsula  eight  or  ten  mile?  from  the  cliffs  you  gradually  walk  out 
of  it  and  find  yourself  perhaps  in  calm  weather  or  in  a  light  wind 
blowing  in  another  direction. 

In  Storkerson's  camp  now  the  daylight  had  become  so  faint 
and  conditions  so  unfavorable  that  he  decided  to  return  to  the 
Polar  Bear,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work  to  be  done  another  time. 
He  conjectured  that  he  had  been  able  to  finish  about  half  of  the 
space  intervening  between  Wynniatt's  farthest  on  the  west  and 
Hansen's  farthest  to  the  southeast,  and  he  had  discovered  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west  inland.  Storkerson  has 
had  the  naming  of  all  capes,  islands  and  other  features  discovered 
on  his  survey  of  l^ctoria  Island  both  at  this  time  and  when  he 
continued  it  later.  But  to  this  range  I  gave  the  name  Shaler 
Mountains,  in  memocy  of  an  unexcelled  teacher  and  charming  gen* 
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tleman,  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  DeaD  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tifie  Sdiool  of  Harvard  University,  whose  lectures  on  geolog>'  first 
opmd  to  me  some  of  its  most  mtereeting  problems  and  had  more 
to  do  than  any  single  cause  in  tuiiung  my  mind  into  geographic 
ohamiftlw. 


I  had  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Bear,  but  I  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  Storkerson's  letter,  although  it  cUd  not  contain  the  actual 
statement,  that  he  and  his  assistants  would  by  now  be  up  in  Mel- 
ville Island.  So  we  crossed  from  Mercy  Bay  to  Cape  Ross  where, 
sure  enough,  we  came  upon  his  trail  and  later  found  one  of  his 
camps.  Here  we  killed  a  polar  bear  which  had  been  prowling 
around  for  a  day  or  two,  eating  the  entrails  of  killed  bears  and 
other  scraps  he  found  lying  about.  The  bear  had  touched  neither 
a  depot  of  penunican  and  other  provisions  which  Storkerson  had 
protected  by  a  heap  of  rocks  in  a  ravine,  nor  the  ovibos  meat  which 
had  been  sunk  into  a  sort  of  well  made  with  pick>a3»s  into  the  top 
of  an  old  ice  hummock* 

This  meat  depot  was  an  ingenious  one,  and  while  no  such  depot 
is  probably  safe  against  a  polar  bear,  came  as  near  to  safety  as 
well  could  be.  The  well  had  been  made  two  or  three  times  as  deep 
as  was  neoessaiy  to  hold  the  meat,  and  on  top  of  the  meat  had 
been  filled  with  ice  boulders  which  even  a  bear  would  have  had 
difiElculty  in  lifting  up  and  rollii^  away.  Wc  were  able  to  remove 
them  only  by  cracking  each  one  into  several  pieces  before  handling. 

There  has  been  among  arctic  explorers  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  polar  bear  liver  is  poisonous.  I  have  made  many  experi- 
ments to  determine  this  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ones  was 
made  here. 

The  belief  in  the  poisonous  nature  of  polar  bear  liver  was 
probably  picked  up  by  early  explorers  as  information  from  the 
Eskimos.  Many  whalers  have  told  me  that  bear  liver  is  poison- 
ous but  all  of  them  have  had  it  on  hearsay  from  the  Eskimos. 
When  I  first  inquired  from  the  Eskimos  I  gathered  also  that  they 
meant  to  say  it  was  poisonous.  That  was  the  interpretation  I 
placed  upon  statements  that  it  must  not  be  eaten  and  that  who- 
ever eats  it  would  become  ill.  When  after  years  with  the  Eskimos 
I  finalty  got  reasonable  command  of  their  religious  ideas  and  cere- 
monial  language,  I  discovered  that  what  they  meant  to  say  was  that 
bear  liver  is  taboo  and  that  some  misfortune,  perhaps  taking  the 
form  of  illness  or  death,  will  come  upon  the  eater  of  it  as  a  pun- 
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iahment,  somewhat  as  medisval  Christians  might  have  expected  ill- 
umb  or  death  to  follow  the  profane  lue  of  gaftnunBiit. 

Asked  as  to  the  sort  of  results  that  would  follow,  they  said  that 
sometimes  the  man  himself  would  die  and  sometimes  some  of  his 
relatives  would  die  within  the  year,  but  that  usually  the  result 
was  whitening  of  the  skin — Icucodermia,  ft  disease  common  among 
Eskimos  and  also  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  found,  I  believe, 
in  ail  races.  I  remember  particularly  an  old  man  three-quarters 
of  whose  skin  had  turned  white.  I  was  told  by  several  persons, 
including  his  adopted  son,  that  the  old  man  had  eaten  hou  liver 
when  he  was  young.  I  asked  the  old  man  himself  and  he  denied 
ever  having  eaten  bear  liver  knowingly  hut  said  that  he  might 
have  done  so  inadvertently. 

As  soon  as  I  realized  that  the  Eskimo  idea  of  the  danger  of 
eating  bear  liver  was  of  the  taboo  nature  I  began  to  experiment 
upon  every  opportunity.  I  never  found  un  Eskimo  who  had  ever 
tried  the  eating  of  liver,  but  I  did  get  some  stories  of  liver  having 
been  given  to  dogs  which  had  later  become  »ck,  eventually  losing 
their  hair.  The  belief  is  that  the  liven  of  all  kinds  of  bears  are 
equally  dangerous.  During  my  second  expedition  I  ate  nearly 
every  liver  of  thirteen  grizzly  bears  I  killed  myself  and  of  some 
others.  Once  I  induced  an  Eskimo,  Mamaynuk,  the  wife  of  Ilavi- 
nirk,  to  eat  two  or  three  slices  of  fried  liver,  but  the  other  Eskimos 
would  not  even  eat  meat  that  had  been  cooked  in  the  same  vessel 

On  the  present  expedition  my  first  experiment  was  near  the 
northwest  comer  of  Banks  Island  in  the  spring  of  1916  when  And- 
reasen,  Crawford,  Natkusiak  and  I  were  in  camp.  We  had  been 
short  of  food  and  had  just  picked  up  the  depot  of  caribou  fat  made 
by  Storkerson,  Ole  and  me  the  summer  of  1914  and  buried  in  a 
stonc-lincd  pit  inland  east  from  Bernard  Island  at  the  time  when 
we  gave  up  waiting  for  the  Star  and  started  south,  the  joum^  that 
resulted  in  the  finc&ng  of  the  Sachs,  It  had  been  a  mild  and  rainy 
fall  and  the  caribou  fat  in  the  pit  became  damp  and  molded  before 
the  freeze-up.  Certain  kinds  of  molds  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
In  our  liver-eating  experiment  we  fried  the  liver  in  this  moldy 
caribou  fat,  I  pointed  out  to  the  men  that  if  we  were  to  become 
ill  the  mold  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  a  cause  as  the  bear  liver. 
We  all  agreed  that  the  bear  liver  tasted  even  better  than  the  seal 
liver,  althoui^  the  latter  is  considered  by  white  men  to  be  as  good 
as  calves'  liver  and  is  indeed  the  one  part  of  the  seal  that  is  com- 
monly eaten  by  arctic  whalers.  At  this  meal  we  ate  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  fat,  so  that  this  alone  might  have  made  us  ill. 
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Some  mt  or  «g|it  hoim  after  the  meal  Crawford  awoke  with  a 
violeitt  headache  in  his  forehead  and  eyee  and  soon  suffered  nauieay 

the  vonuting  oantinuing  with  about  half-hour  intervals  for  several 
hours.  Oie  was  not  ill  and  ate  a  moderate  breakfast,  but  he  began 
to  feel  headache  soon  after  and  before  noon  had  become  almost  as 
ill  as  Crawford.  Crawford's  recovery  was  not  quite  as  much 
earlier  than  Ole's  as  the  onsc  t  had  been,  but  both  were  nearly  well 
by  evening  although  they  did  not  have  good  appetites.  They  de- 
eeribed  tlie  headache  as  being  the  wont  either  of  them  bad  ever 
suffered.  Natkuaak  and  I  were  not  ill  at  all. 

Just  about  the  same  tune,  but  unknown  to  us,  Thcmaen  and 
Storkerson  made  an  experiment  on  bear  liver.  They  have  reported 
that  after  a  supper  of  fried  liver  they  both  awoke  sometime  before 
Uieir  ordinary  breakfast  time  with  the  most  violent  headache  either 
of  them  had  ever  had.  Vomiting  continued  all  day  and  they  were 
so  sick  that  even  the  next  day  they  felt  weak  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty able  to  travel.  They  said  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  fat  ui  which  they  fried-the  liver  and  nothing  uncommon  about 
the  other  food ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  except  the  bear  liver  that 
could  be  considered  a  possible  cause  of  the  illness. 

With  these  and  simihir  experiments  in  (he  background,  although 
none  had  led  to  illness  except  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  we  took 
the  liver  of  the  bear  killed  when  we  landed  at  Cape  Ross  and 
made  one  more  experiment.  We  divided  it  evenly.  It  occurred 
to  me  only  later  that  there  might  have  been  an  infection  of  some 
sort  in  a  particular  lobe  of  the  liver  without  its  covering  the  whole 
liver,  and  we  should  have  eaten  a  slice  from  every  part.  This  not 
being  thought  of,  we  wer^  not  in  a  position  to  say  later  whether 
one  of  us  might  have  eaten  from  one  part  and  another  from  an- 
other. The  only  difference  we  knew  was  that  some  of  us  pre- 
ferred the  liver  well  done  and  others  preferred  it  a  little  underdone. 
It  happened  that  those  who  preferred  it  underdone  were  the  ones 
that  became  ill,  but  this  may  have  been  a  comcidence. 

We  had  the  meal  about  ten  P.  M.  and  soon  after  that  we  went 
to  sleep.  At  about  four  in  the  morning  Emiu  was  seised  with 
nausea  which  continued  at  half-hour  intervals  until  noon,  and  he 
had  a  violent  headache.  Wilkins  had  a  slight  headache  but  said 
that  he  had  had  a  similar  headache  for  the  two  preceding  days 
and  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  a  slight  attack  of  snowblind- 
ness.  He  thought  that  if  anything  his  Jaeadaehe  was  milder  than 
yesterday.  Cacrtel  bad  a  sli^t  frontal  headache,  not  in  the  fore- 
head and  eyes  as  Emiu,  but  merely  in  the  forehead  baek 
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of  the  eyes.  He  bad  a  oormal  appetite  for  breakfast  and 
did  not  notice  bis  beadacbe  until  after  breakfast  and  thought 

it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  fumes  of  boniing  bacon  when 
the  cook  left  a  pan  unwatched  on  the  primus  stove  while  he  went 
outdoors.  At  breakfast  time  Martin  had  a  slight  headache,  but 
said  that  he  had  a  similar  headache  the  two  previous  days  and 
that  it  had  been  no  worse  until  the  bacon  fumes  made  it  worse. 
But  during  the  forenoon  it  gradually  increased  and  at  noon  he  be- 
came nauseated.  The  wont  of  his  illness  came  about  five  o'dodL 
By  eight  Emiu  had  been  for  several  hours  free  from  nausea  and  was 
getting  better  when  Martin  was  at  his  worst.  The  next  morning 
Emiu  ronpidcrcd  himself  fully  recovered  but  Martin  still  had  a 
slight  headache  and  little  appetite.  Natkusiak  had  a  slight  head- 
ache that  day  but  he  frequently  had  such  headaches.  His  appe- 
tite was  normal  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  nausea  or  any  other 
unusual  s^ptoms.  My  own  appetite  was  not  good,  but  I  referred 
that  to  the  fact  that  I  had  eaten  four  large  meals  of  boiled  ovibos 
meat  the  day  before.  I  had  a  very  sli^t  headache  which  came 
on  after  the  bacon  fumes  hnd  filled  the  house  and  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  due  to  that  cause. 

Stunming  up  our  experience  with  bear  liver,  I  should  say  that 
fully  three-quarters  of  the  livers  ever  eaten  by  me  or  others  when 
I  have  been  present  have  had  no  bad  effect  In  fact,  the  percentage 
is  larger,  for  I  have  now  told  of  all  the  experiments  iHnch  resulted 
in  the  marked  illness  of  any  one.  The  concluBi<m  appears  to  be 
that  certain  polar  bear  livers  are  slightly  poisonous  while  others 
are  not.  It  is  possible  that  thoroughness  of  cooking  has  a  pro- 
tective effect,  although  we  are  not  sure  of  it.  This  was  the  last 
occasion  when  I  was  able  to  get  any  member  of  my  party  to  make 
experiments  with  me.  I  myself  have  since  eaten  portions  of  tSx 
or  eight  livers  with  no  ill  effects.  That  I  have  not  eaten  liver 
more  often  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  I  like  meat  better  and 
tlij  t  I  have  tried  the  liver  only  for  experimental  purpopes.  A  con- 
tributing reason  for  the  fewness  of  these  experiments  hereafter  was 
that  on  this  occasion  we  lost  two  good  traveling  days  in  waiting 
for  Emiu  and  Martin  to  recover,  and  time  was  now  too  valuable 
to  risk  losing  much  of  it 

Storkerson  had  left  no  more  than  a  mere  note  saying  that  be 
was  proceeding  with  his  party  to  the  head  of  Lkidon  Qulf.  On 
the  third  day  after  our  arrival  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
the  Bear  with  a  fast  dog  team  to  see  what  the  situation  was  and  to 
arrange  with  Captain  Gonzales  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Bear 
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during  the  summer.  But  just  then  a  sled  arrived  from  the  north 
with  Herman  Kilian  and  Pikalu.  Herman  reported  that  Storker- 
80B  and  Thonueo,  Noioe,  Andenon,  Ulm  two  sleds  and  nineteen 
dogiB  were  now  probaUy  at  the  head  of  Hecia  Bay  on  the  way  to  the 
New  Land.  Herman  was  able  to  give  further  information,  bo  that 
I  was  able  to  formulate  written  inBtructions  for  Qoniales  and  save 
the  trip  to  the  Bear. 

Herman  also  brought  sad  news.  This  was  the  story  of  the  first 
death  cn  the  northern  section  of  the  expedition  since  the  Kaxluk 
tragedy.  John  Jones  had  been  engaged  hy  me  fxom  the  Qkidikaor 
to  be  the  second  engineer  of  the  Bear.  At  that  stage  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  except  by 
their  appearance  and  by  what  they  told  us.  Jones  looked  the  picture 
of  health  and  seemed  well  qualified  for  his  work  except  that  he  was 
a  little  too  stout.  He  said  that  he  hadn't  had  a  sick  day  in  years 
and  that  he  wanted  a  chance  to  work  off  his  superiluous  weight. 

Hennan  told  me  now  that  Jones  had  confided  m  some  membera 
of  the  crew  that  he  had  had  heart  disease  for  years  and  had  been 
warned  by  a  doctor  that  he  might  die  suddenly.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  it  became  talk  aboard  ship,  from  what  the  men 
obser\'ed  or  from  what  Jones  told  them,  that  he  could  not  sleep  ex- 
cept on  one  side.  If  he  turned  upon  his  other  side  he  would  awaken 
in  pain  and  apparently  in  fright.  Late  in  December  he  complained 
for  a  day  or  two  of  not  feding  well  and  would  lie  down  in  bed 
but  always  got  up  soon  after  to  pace  the  floor.  One  evening  before 
any  one  went  to  bed  he  had  just  lain  down  in  his  bunk  when  he 
gave  a  scream  and  started  struggling  out.  Two  of  the  men  rushed 
to  him,  but  he  was  dead  when  they  got  there.  This  is  the  version 
told  me  by  Kilian  at  the  time,  although  I  have  heard  slightly  dif- 
ferent versions  since.  Jones  was  buried  on  a  little  hill  near  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Polar  Bear. 

This  was  sad  news  to  me  even  thoui^  it  lacked  the  keonnew 
of  the  personal  sorrow  I  might  have  felt  had  I  known  Jones  better. 
We  had  been  together  casually  on  the  ship  only  a  few  days. 
He  was  evidently  a  faithful  and  energetic  man  and  was  well  liked 
by  those  who  knew  him  best  in  the  Bear  party.  He  came  to  us 
from  the  fishing  waters  of  British  Columbia  where  he  had  been 
engineer  of  the  Gladiator  before  she  was  purchased  by  Captain 
WolkL  We  have  since  been  unaUe  to  get  much  hiformatiaii  about 
him  or  to  find  any  of  his  relatives,  for  the  few  papers  he  left  gave 
no  clew  of  value  in  that  respect.  Wc  were  n6t  even  sure  that  his 
name  was  John,  for  he  signed  it  always  "J.  Jones." 
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A  piece  of  news  told  by  Herman  that  might  have  been  of  mo- 
ment concerned  Hadley.  He  had  undertaken,  among  other  things, 
the  wofk  of  keeping  the  meteorological  records,  and  he  used  to  go 
out  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moning  with  a  lantern  to  read  the  wind 
ga!^  that  was  posted  on  the  top  of  a  neii^boring  hill.  Hadlegr's 
favorite  dog  was  Han?.  Hans  and  Hadley  were  the  only  survivors 
of  the  Karluk  in  the  northern  section  of  our  expedition.  It  was 
the  way  of  Hans  e\'ory  morning  to  meet  Hadley  at  the  front  door 
and  go  with  him  to  Uie  observatory  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  was 
the  only  dog  allowed  to  be  loose,  the  rest  being  in  a  bam  where 
each  had  ito  own  stall.  This  mondng,  which  was  dark  with  clouds 
as  well  as  through  absence  of  daylight,  there  was  no  Hans  to  meet 
Hadley  at  the  door.  This  gave  Hadley  so  much  concern  that  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  observatory  he  began  looking  for  the  dog, 
calling  him  by  name  as  he  started  to  walk  around  the  house  to 
see  if  he  might  be  lying  in  the  lee  of  it.  He  had  taken  only  a 
few  steps  when  he  almost  walked  into  a  polar  bear  that  had  risen 
on  tte  hind  legs  to  meet  him. 

I  got  the  story  later  from  Hadloj  himself,  who  told  me  Uiat 
without  any  thought  of  which  he  was  conscious  he  swung  the  lan- 
tern and  hit  the  bear  on  the  nose,  shattering  the  glass,  putting  out 
the  light  and  probably  spattering  the  bear  with  kerosene.  Then  he 
turned  and  ran  for  the  house  without  knowing  how  the  bear  re- 
ceived a  surprise  which  was  probably  as  great  to  him  as  it  was  to 
Hadley.  Ebulley  should  have  gone  in  quietly  eitiker  to  get  his  rifle 
or  to  remain  till  the  bear  had  a  chance  to  get  away.  But  instead  he 
did  the  impulsive  thing,  shouting  out  that  there  was  a  bear  outnde 
the  door,  whereupon  evcr>'body  scrambled  for  some  sort  of  we^MII 
and  rushed  out  after  the  bear. 

Hndley  got  out  first,  saw  the  bear  momentarily  conspicuous  as 
he  was  puing  down  over  a  cutbank  towards  the  beach,  and  fired  as 
he  disappeared  a  shot  that  seems  to  have  broken  the  bear's  duonl- 
der.  When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  cutbank  the  bear  was  down 
on  the  ice  and  Hadl^  fired  again  but  witiiout  hitting.  He  realised 
that  the  bear  was  wounded  and  ran  after  him,  firing  occasionally 
although  he  could  scarcely  make  out  his  position.  After  five  or 
six  shots  he  found  his  rifle  empty,  then  exchanged  rifles  witli  Levi 
who  was  runumg  next  behind  him,  asking  whether  Levi's  rifle  was 
loaded  and  receiving  an  afiSrmative  answer.  Just  then  the  bear 
ceased  fleeing  and  turned  to  charge  his  pursuers.  Thinking  that 
he  would  be  able  to  place  a  shot  effectively,  Hadley  waited  calmly 
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with  the  rifle  cocked  till  the  animal  was  three  or  four  yards  away. 
His  mouth  was  open  and  Hadley  stuck  the  rifle  almost  into  it  as  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  But  there  was  no  report.  The  rifle  had  been 
empty. 

Tliere  was  time  only  to  turn  the  rifle  crosBwifle  as  the  bear 

came  down  upon  him.  The  aDimal's  mouth  closed  upon  the  stock 
of  the  rifle  and  the  canines  went  through  Hadley's  hand  and  nearly 
through  the  rifle  stock,  when  the  bear  surprisingly  merely  gave 
one  shake  that  tumbled  Hadley  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  let  go 
and  started  off  again.  He  was  followed  and  killed  by  the  Captain 
and  two  or  three  others,  while  Hadley  went  back  to  the  house  to 
dresB  his  hand.  The  wound  looked  bad  at  first  and  it  w;.s  thought 
that  bones  were  brolcen  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The 
hand  had  apparently  been  grasping  the  small  of  the  stock.  On 
one  side  the  lower  canine  went  between  two  fingers  and  on  the 
other  between  the  phalanges,  piercing  the  flesh  without  breaking 
the  bone.  The  wound  eventually  healed  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
scar. 

Herman  told  me  also  that  Storkerson  had  been  try  ing  to  make 
use  uf  our  pemmican  both  for  man  and  dog  food  and  had  found 
the  same  trouble  with  it  that  had  been  so  serious  for  the  Karbtk 
party.  We  had  two  varieties  of  pemmican,  designated  as  "man" 
and  "dog"  pemmican.  The  man  pemmican  contained  some  raisins 
and  probably  some  cereal  with  lean  meat  and  a  little  fat,  and 
was  not  bad  food  if  one  had  something  else  with  it.  But  the  dog 
pemmican  seemed  to  be  practically  nothing  but  lean  meat  and  salt. 
It  was  so  salty  that  when  two  pounds  of  it  were  mixed  with  two 
pounds  of  hard  bread  and  two  pounds  of  unseasoned  ovibos  meat, 
the  mixture  cuuked  was  a£>  salty  as  any  uf  our  sailors  could  stand, 
and  sailors  are  proverbially  fond  of  salt.  There  was  so  little  fat  in 
it,  too,  that  when  four  pounds  of  penunican  were  boiled  in  a  pot 
ten  inches  in  diameter  the  fat  that  came  to  the  surface  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  film  over  the  water  but  merely  soattored 
globules,  n  the  dogs  were  fed  on  pemmican  alone,  getting;  a  pound 
a  day  (the  "standard  ration"  of  Peary),  they  showed  all  the  symp- 
toms of  starvation  and  were  in  addition  difficult  to  drive  because 
e^cressive  thirst  caused  them  to  lag  in  the  harness  while  picking  up 
mouihfuls  of  snow.  If  more  than  a  pound  was  fed  tlie  dogs  be- 
came violently  ill.  They  had  been  able  to  use  the  pemmican  for 
the  dogs  only  by  feeding  a  little  of  it  with  fresh  ovibos  or  caribou 
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meat,  supplying  the  necessary  fat  with  seal  blubber.*  A  pound  of 
pemmican  is  enough  for  a  small  dog  if  it  contains  fifty  per  cent.  fat. 
Our  pemmican  makers  had  failed  us  through  supplying  a  product 

deficient  in  fat. 

*See  "Four  Yetuv  in  the  White  North,"  by  DomOd  B.  MacMilUn,  p.  73. 
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WILKJNS  LEAVES  THE  EXPEDITION  [1916J 

WHEN  he  jomed  lu  WUkins  had  done  80  S8  AD  6nip1o!]ree  of 
the  Gaumoiit  Company  of  Great  Britain,  to  beoonie 
photfi^apher  of  the  expedition,  for  wo  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  tho  company  undertook  all  our  photographic 
work  except  that  which  any  other  member  might  want  to  do  himself 
by  preference.  The  sumptuous  outfit  of  three  moving-picture 
cameras  and  several  for  still  photography  had  been  lost  with  the 
Karbik,  and  I  had  been  aUe  to  outfit  WUkins  only  with  an  old 
emematograph  camera  purchased  from  Mr.  John  Clark,  who  had 
been  cinematographer  with  Captain  Pedersen  on  the  Elvira  and 
who  sold  it  to  me  after  the  wreck  of  that  ship.  The  camera  itself 
was  not  good  and  the  film  was  limited  in  quantity  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. Wilkins'  valuable  work  as  employee  of  the  Gaumont  Company 
was  therefore  over  and  he  would  have  returned  home  the  summer 
of  1914  had  he  not  realized  that  if  he  failed  us  no  one  else  would 
brmg  assistanoe  to  us  in  Banks  Island. 

There  is  no  overestimating  the  value  to  the  geographic  side 
of  our  expedition  of  Wilkins'  decision  to  carry  on  at  that  time,  and 
his  work  in  fetching  the  Star  and  takinj;  her  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  Banks  Island  had  been  equally  good.  The  things  he  had  done 
could  not  have  been  done  so  well  by  any  other  member  of  the 
expedition.  But  I  was  forced  to  agree  with  him  that  for  the  work 
which  we  now  had  before  us,  which  was  mainly  sledge  exploration, 
we  had  more  men  available  than  dogs  or  sledges.  We  discussed 
the  possible  necessity  for  his  taking  command  of  the  Bear  to  bring 
her  to  Melville  Island  the  summer  of  1916,  but  atjreed  that  her  pres- 
ent crew  were  quite  capable  of  doing  that  and  would  probably  use 
their  best  endeavors  in  that  direction. 

It  was  decided  therefore  that  Wilkins  would  proceed  to  the 
Bear  and  on  arrival  would  discreetly  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Captain  and  the  sentiment  of  the  crew  in  the  matter 
of  trying  to  get  the  ship  next  summer  to  Melville  Island.  If  there 
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appeared  to  him  fo  be  any  doubt  of  their  using  every  effort  to  that 
end,  he  ap;rccci  to  stay  with  the  expedition  another  year  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  ship  north.  But  if  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Captain  and  crew  would  make  u  faithful  effort  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  Beniard  Harbor  and  thenoe  eouth  and  home  with  the 
aouthem  eection  of  our  eiqiedition  whose  outlined  woik  waa  wm 
finiabed. 

Upon  reaching  the  Bear  Wilkins  wns  to  tnke  astronomical  obser- 
vations to  determine  local  time  and  carry  that  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  Bernard  Harbor  so  as  to  "tie  up"  our  observations  with 
those  of  Chipman  and  Cox  of  the  southern  section,  who  had  better 
cfaronoineters  and  eveiy  facility  for  greater  accuracy  of  aatraoomi* 
cal  work.  He  would  Uiere  use  up  the  last  of  his  film  in  getting  as 
good  pictures  of  ethnolo|^cal  aubjects  as  poedble.  He  would  then 
go  home  with  the  southern  Fcction,  which  we  expected  would  finish 
its  work  that  year,  arriving  in  Victoria  and  Ottawa  perhaps  in 
September.  After  reporting  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  he  in- 
tended to  jom  the  Australian  forces  on  the  French  front,  probably 
in  the  aviation  section,  for  his  moving-picture  woik  before  the  war 
had  been  in  considerable  part  done  from  aeroplanes,  dhngibles,  and 
balloooSi  giving  him  invaluable  training  in  that  sort  of  service.* 

As  we  traveled  northeast  from  Liddon  Gulf  following  Storker- 
son's  trail  we  had  beautiful  weather  and  from  that  point  on  had 
every  opportunity  to  see  whatever  game  there  was  on  either  side 
of  the  Gulf.  But  the  topography  is  such  that  there  are  few  places 
where  animals  can  be  seen  from  the  sea  ice  imtess  th^y  are  within 
a  mile  of  the  beach.  In  spite  of  this  we  saw  on  the  average  half 
a  hundred  cattle  per  day,  and  from  the  top  of  Hooper  Island  on  a 
clear  morning  a  hundred  and  fourteen  were  counted.  We  killed 
none  of  these,  ns  Rtorkerson  had  left  for  us  caches  of  fresh  meat 
here  and  there.  We  learned  from  him  later  as  well  as  from  Her- 
man's account  that  the  animals  they  killed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  were  fat  while  those  on  the  west  side  were  .lean.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  vegetation  is  superior  on  the  east  side,  yet 
those  killed  on  the  west  side  were  only  four  and  there  may  have 
been  some  accidental  reason  for  the  difference.  We  saw  no  caribou, 
perhaps  because  they  are  light-colored  and  inconspicuous  as  com- 
pared with  the  ovibos.  These  huge  black  animals  can  be  seen, 
whether  on  a  snowfieid  in  winter  or  against  a  green  hillside  in  sum- 

♦Wilkins  later  carried  out  this  prnpram  exactly.  He  .^ervpd  two  years  at 
the  front  during  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  be  Captain,  was  several  times 
mentiooed  ia  amptAAm,  and  raoei-red  tlw  tlilitaiy  CroH. 
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iiiflr,  ai  far  away  with  the  naked  eye  as  caribou  with  the  best 
six-power  glasses.  In  huntint^  I  usually  carry  two  kinds  of  glasses, 
six-power  for  use  in  twilight,  on  cloudy  days,  and  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  so  hard  that  twelve-power  glasses  cannot  be  held  stead- 
ily. The  higher  power  is  used  when  conditions  of  visibility  are 
ideal  and  with  them  I  have  seen  caribou  at  distances  of  e&^t  or 
ten  miles.  I  have  never  seen  ovibos  at  that  distance  because  I 
have  never  looked  for  them  where  the  topography  allowed  it,  but 
I  imagine  that  they  could  be  seen  for  twelve  or  perhaps  fifteen 
miles. 

We  crossed  the  isthmus  from  Liddon  Gulf  to  Hecla  Bay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Point  Nias.  There  was  either  miscalculation  on  our 
part  or  a  fault  in  the  chart,  for  ^  Edward  Parry's  monument  of 
1820  described  by  McClintock  as  still  standing  and  conspicuous 

in  1852  should  have  been  visible  but  was  not.  We  found  here  a 
small  depot  which  Storkerson  had  left  for  the  return  party,  and  a 
•brief  note  showing  that  he  was  about  a  week  !\he:ul  of  u«. 

At  Cape  Fisher  we  found  McClintork's  conspicuous  monument 
— a  barrel  on  top  of  a  rock,  the  rock  itself  on  a  hilltop  against  the 
skyline.  The  barrel  was  filled  with  gravel  into  which  was  stuck 
a  splinter  of  driftwood  six  or  eight  feet  long  The  heavy  iron  hoops 
were  not  much  rusted,  though  the  top  one  had  loosened  and  was 
hanging  on  one  edge  of  the  barrel.  We  could  not  conceive  the  use 
of  a  heavy  sheet-iron  box  resembling  a  modem  camp  stove,  which 
had  no  holes  in  it  beyond  an  opening  at  one  end.  It  is  strange 
that  when  transportation  was  such  a  problem  heavy  articles  like 
sheet-iron  boxes  and  the  most  massive  barrels  should  have  been 
hauled  such  a  distance.  Apparently  the  intention  must  have  been 
that  these  packages  should  protect  the  contents  from  animals,  but 
in  a  Todtj  country  a  better  protection  could  easily  have  been  made 
out  of  stones  thnt  did  not  have  to  be  brought  nlonE^, 

We  did  not  pry  into  the  barrel  at  this  time  but  on  a  later  visit 
Storkerson  found  in  it  the  followmg  record:* 

Cylinder,  buried  10  feet  true  North  from  this  Cocrtk  None. 

Traces.    None  found. 

Forty.  Returning  to  their  ship.  Have  searched  this  coast  to  longi- 
tude 118*  W  in  latitude  TS"  24'  N.  Also  an  adjacent  const  from  longi- 
tude about  118  (I)  latitude  75°  N  to  longitude  about  116%  in  lati- 
tude TT*  24',  alflo  islands  off  it  up  to  77"  60'  N.  Have  been  absent  on 

this  4th  April,  the  day  we  left  our  ships  .xeoovds 

have  been  left  in  several  places. 

F.  L.  McClintock,  Comndt. 
*  The  date  of  the  record  is  not  clearly  legible — ^perhaps  July  Stii,  1853. 
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Beyond  Cape  Grns?>'  we  found  that  Storkerson  had  struck  away 
from  the  land  in  a  direction  22  detjrees  west  of  north  which  is  the 
proper  course  for  Cape  Murray,  the  poiint  where  we  came  ashore 
at  the  time  of  our  discovery  of  Borden  Island.  But  four  miles 
from  Cape  Qnmy  we  fomid  a  place  where  the  aledges  had  stopped 
briefly  by  the  way,  to  judge  by  the  tracks  of  men  and  dogs.  After 
this  the  trail  led  for  eleven  miles  in  a  direction  20  degrees  east 
of  north.  While  it  continued  in  this  direction  I  thought  Storkerson 
must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  for  the  south  coast  of  the 
new  land  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  east  side  instead  of  the  west, 
and  this  disturbed  me  for  I  thought  the  seaward  side  should  be  ex- 
ploted  while  the  weather  was  still  cold,  leaving  the  land-locked  ice 
along  the  east  coast  to  be  traversed  later  in  the  season.  But  after 
eleven  miles  of  this  course  the  party  had  turned  back  to  their  pre- 
vious one,  heading  again  for  Cape  Murray.  I  learned  later  that 
the  reason  had  been  one  of  the  remarkable  mirages  or  "appearances 
of  land"  that  have  deceived  so  many  arctic  explorers.  Storkerson 
told  me  later  that  the  fog  had  suddenly  lifted,  showing  a  land  with 
bold  cliffs  apparently  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  awiQr.  This 
surprised  him,  but  after  consulting  his  companions,  both  Eskimo 
and  white,  and  studying  the  land  carefully  through  the  glasses  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  they  could  probably  reach  it  that  day  and 
that  he  might  as  well  strike  it  first  at  this  cape  and  follow  it 
westward.  But  for  two  or  three  hours  as  they  advanced  the  land 
kept  receding  and  gettmg  lower,  until  finally  without  becoming 
obscured  by  any  fog  or  mist  it  sank  beneath  the  hoiison  as  if  it  had 
been  some  heavenly  body  setting. 


In  general  my  polar  experience  has  been  nearly  free  from  the 
hardships  that  most  impressed  me  in  the  books  I  read  before  going 
North.  For  nine  polar  winters  i  iiave  never  frozen  a  finger  or  a  toe 
nor  has  any  member  of  my  immediate  parties.  My  only  experi- 
ence was  on  my  first  expedition  when  I  once  got  my  feet  wet  in 
an  overflowed  ri\-er  with  the  temperature  perhaps  forty  below  and 
froze  one  of  my  feet  enough  to  raise  a  slight  blister.  I  have  now 
forgotten  whether  it  was  a  heel  or  a  toe.  Since  then  I  have  never 
had  a  frostbitten  foot  or  Imnd  except  for  an  occasional  nip  on  the 
wrist  when  my  mittens  have  not  met  the  coat  sleeve  properly. 
These  have  never  been  more  serious  than  a  bum  from  a  drop  of 
grease  spattered  from  a  fiying-pan.  My  face  gets  slightly  frosen 
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nearly  every  day  but  one  gets  so  used  to  that  that  it  calls  for  no 
comment,  and  my  diaries  do  not  show  more  than  one  or  two  ref- 
erences to  it  per  year.  Such  frostbites  are  no  more  serious  than 
sunburn.  The  same  has  been  tl»  leeocd  of  all  my  oompanioos 
whether  Eskinio  or  white  for  the  ten  years  in  the  An^Q  covering 
my  last  two  expeditions,  with  the  exceptions  of  freezing  of  the  feet 
by  Captain  Gonzales  and  a  frozen  heel  by  Knight  on  his  trip  across 
Banks  Island  with  Thomsen  in  midwinter.  Knight  had  an  idea 
that  his  feet  differed  from  those  of  others  in  being  much  warmer 
and  would  perspire  if  he  were  dressed  like  the  rest  of  us.  Fortu- 
nately the  freezing  was  not  deep  thoui^  it  easily  nught  have  beoi. 
It  had  the  bad  result  of  keeping  Knight  out  of  the  spring  work  of 
1016  but  the  good  result  of  tmching  him  how  to  drees  and  of  serving 
as  a  warning  to  any  others. 

So  we  may  well  consider  that  our  section  of  the  expedition  was 
remarkably  free  from  the  typical  ills  and  accidents  of  the  polar 
explorer.  But  just  north  of  Cape  Grassy  1  suffered  the  first  and 
thus  far  the  only  serious  aceident  of  my  career.  We  were  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour  through  some  rather 
good  going  when  my  left  foot  broke  through  a  perfectly  ordinary 
crusted  snowdrift,  giving  me  a  twinge  in  the  ankle.  We  should 
have  stopped  right  there  and  camped  or  I  might  have  ridden  upon 
the  load,  for  when  the  going  was  so  good  the  dogs  could  have  made 
easy  progress.  But  I  foolishly  kept  walkuig  lor  two  or  three  miles, 
the  foot  getting  continually  worse.  I  thai  rode  on  the  sled  for 
three  or  four  miles  till  we  came  to  8torkerson*s  next  snowbouee. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  covering  two  of  Storkerson's  marches  in 
(me  of  ours,  taking  a  noonday  lunch  in  one  of  his  snowhouses  and 
camping  in  the  next,  thus  making  about  thirty  miles  a  day  against 
his  fifteen.  But  this  time  we  camped  where  ordinarily  we  should 
have  made  only  a  noonday  halt.  An  hour  after  camping  the  pain 
in  the  foot  had  become  extreme  and  I  could  not  flex  the  ankle  joint 
at  all. 

The  next  day  I  rode  on  top  of  the -sled  in  the  forenoon,  and 
found  it  about  the  most  unpleasant  experience  I  ever  had.  It  was 
not  only  difficult  and  uncomfortable  but  there  was  the  continual 
mental  distress  of  being  no  longer  useful  but  a  handicap.  The 
day  after  that  we  transferred  about  half  of  the  load  from  one 
sled  to  the  other  and  I  wrapped  myself  up  inside  the  sled,  traveling 
blanketed  and  propped  up  in  the  manner  of  white  men  in  western 
Alaska. 
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This  day  Emiu  discovered  a  small  island  lying  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  the  right  of  our  course  and,  as  we  judged,  perhaps  ten  miles 
southeast  from  tlie  middle  of  the  east  coast  of  Emerald  Isle. 

We  were  near  Eight  Bears  Island  when  we  met  Thomsen  and 
lUim  with  a  light  sledge  tr&veliiig  sooth,  who  sahl  they  had  left 
StwkeraoD,  Charlie  and  Noice  the  day  before  at  Cape  Murray  with 
one  sled  and  nine  dogs.  They  had  killed  five  caribou  but  it  ap- 
peared  to  them  that  the  caribou  were  fewer  and  the  wolves  far 
more  numerous  than  the  previous  spring. 

I  sent  Emiu  then  with  his  fast  dogs  and  empty  sled  to  overtake 
StorkersoD,  asking  him  to  wait  where  iie  was  till  we  caught  up. 
On  May  3rd  we  arrived  at  Stovteson's  camp  at  Cape  Murray. 
Since  leaving  Cape  Boss  we  had  traveled  so  strenuously  that  the 
dogs  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh  and  were  tired  in  spite  of  their 
abundance  of  food,  so  we  stopped  at  Cape  Murray  three  days  to 
rest.  Meantime  I  formulated  plans  for  the  year. 

The  central  idea  was  that  Melville  Island  must  be  next  year's 
base  of  operations,  whether  the  Bear  got  there  or  not.  Gonzales 
was  to  bring  the  ship  there  if  he  possibly  could.  My  instmetions 
specified  that  under  no  cureumstances  was  he  to  move  the  Polar 
Bear  south  firom  where  she  was  at  Armstrong  Pomt  If  he  could 
not  come  north  he  was  to  leave  her  where  she  was.  If  his  best 
efforts  did  not  enable  him  to  reach  Melville  Island  he  was  to  com- 
municate with  us  as  soon  as  Melville  Sound  froze  over,  by  sledges 
sent  to  our  winter  base  which  would  be  on  the  east  side  of  Liddon 
Gulf. 

The  families  of  Lopes  and  Alingnak,  now  probably  in  liddon 
Oulf  lolling  seals,  later  on  were  to  kill  oviboe  and  caribou  as  these 
became  fatter,  and  to  dr>'  as  much  of  the  meat  as  they  could.  I 
would  send  Storkcrson  back  from  Cape  Murray  with  instructions 
to  proceed  till  he  met  our  hunters  in  Liddon  Gulf.  He  was  to  stay 
a  few  days  to  get  them  located  on  that  part  of  the  east  side  of 
Liddon  Gulf  which  he  found  most  suitable  for  wintering.  He 
would  then  proceed  to  the  Bear  with  Martin  and  Ilhm.  After 
delivering  the  instructions  to  Gonsales  and  making  sure  that  every- 
thing was  clearly  understood,  he  would  take  his  family  and  perhaps 
some  other  Eskimos  bark  to  Melville  Island  where  during  the 
siunmer  he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  meat-gathering  operations  and 
other  preparations  for  wintering.  The  fuel  problem  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  serious  and  he  was  to  take  particular  pains  to 
save  all  fat,  emphasizing  therefore  the  seal  hunting.  But  he  was 
to  look  around  also  for  coal  mines  so  that  if  one  were  found  wo 
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could  use  all  our  fat  for  light  and  food.  On  arrival  back  in  Mel- 
ville Island  from  the  Bear  he  was  to  decide  whether  time  would 
allow  him  to  recross  Melville  Sound  to  the  north  coast  of  Victoria 
laluid  for  the  purpose  of  fininhmg  bis  interrupted  survey  of  thA 
pfeviooB  fall 

I  wanted  Thamsen  to  spend  the  summer  hi  Melville  Island  but 
he  was  reluctant  to  do  thk  unless  he  might  go  to  Cape  Kellett  (o 

fetch  his  family,  and  this  was  agreed.  I  have  always  had  a  preju- 
dice against  making  long  journeys  entirely  alone,  but  we  could 
not  possibly  furnish  Thomsen  with  anybody  to  go  back  with  him 
and  he  was  eager  to  make  the  trip  alone,  so  I  consented  to  it.  The 
miderstanding  was  that  he  would  return  immediately  to  Liddon 
Gulf  with  his  family.  He  felt  sure  that  the  time  was  ample  for 
doing  so,  but  if  he  could  not  make  the  return  journey  he  was  to 
spend  the  summer  at  or  near  Mercy  Bay,  perhaps  at  one  of  the 
already  discovered  coal  mines.  This  is  an  excellent  hunting  coun- 
try for  caribou  on  the  land  and  polar  bears  and  seals  at  sea,  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  put  up  an  abundance  of  food.  Some  of 
the  meat  he  would  dry  for  sledge  provisions,  and  with  seal  oil  for 
fuel  ho  would  oome  aerasB  to  Li^kn  Gulf  about  or  a  IHtle  after  the 
New  Year. 

During  the  fall  of  1915  Wilkins  had  taken  a  number  of  zoologi- 
cal specimms,  both  birds  and  mammals.  The  skins  and  skeletons 
of  these  were  at  the  Star.  Thomsen  was  to  pick  up  a  sledge-load 
of  these  and  take  them  down  to  Kellett,  where  Captain  Bernard 
would  box  them  up  for  shipment  should  a  whaling  ship  come  in. 
We  had  some  hope  that  Captain  Theodore  Pedersen  of  the  whaler 
Herman  would  bring  our  niail  to  Kellett  and  possibly  some  thingi 
shipped  in  by  the  Govenunent.  I  had  given  Bernard  explioit  in- 
ftructions,  which  I  also  impressed  on  Thomsen,  that  should  mail 
or  supplies  be  landed  by  the  Herman  or  any  other  ship  at  Kellett 
during  the  summer  of  1916  Captain  Bernard  was  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  bring  them  to  Melville  Island,  for  I  considered  his  re- 
sources wholly  inadequate  for  doing  so  with  safety.  We  hoped 
for  some  scientific  instruments  which  we  needed  badly,  letters  from 
friends  are  always  a  delight,  especially  in  the  Arctic,  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  Qovemment  might  be  of  importance.  But  Melville 
Sound  does  not  freeze  over  until  the  middle  of  winter.  The  dark 
season  from  November  to  February  is  diflScult  to  travel  in  and 
only  the  latter  half  is  suited  for  a  trip  to  Melville  Island,  as  the 
ice  bridge  between  the  islands  is  not  available  before  late  December 
or  early  January,  while  a  party  leaving  Cape  Kellett  with  the 
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gathering  daylight  of  late  January  would  not  arrive  in  any  case 
until  after  our  exploratory  parties  would  be  already  on  their  way 
northward.  Tbomsen  miut  therefore  return  to  Melville  Island 
immediately,  spending  only  a  day  or  two  at  Kellett;  for  otherwise 
he  would  fail  to  get  back  to  us  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  in  next 
year's  exploratory  work. 

Castcl,  Emiu  and  Natkusiak  I  would  take  with  me  for  some 
distance  and  send  them  back  in  ample  time  to  get  to  Melville  Island 
before  the  break-up  to  help  Storkcrson  during  the  midsummer  and 
autumn  in  the  hunting  and  in  the  making  of  dhed  meat. 

In  view  €i  my  sprained  ankle  I  had  to  consider  returning  to 
Melville  Island,  entrusting  the  advance  work  to  some  one  else, 
perhaps  CasteL  I  concluded,  however,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  my  doing  so,  since  we  had  provisions  to  last  at  least  thirty  days. 
I  had  always  heard  that  a  sprain  required  about  a  montli  for  recov- 
ery and  I  expected  to  ride  in  the  sled  for  that  time.  This  would 
give  a  sound  foot  again  by  the  time  it  was  needed  for  hunting, 
and  anyway  seal-hunting  in  the  summer  consists  of  crawling  and 
wriggling  along  the  ice  and  that  can  be  done  by  ft  Iftxne  man  as  well 
as  by  a  sound  one.  For  the  Ume  being  Natkusiak  could  hunt  seals 
for  us.  Emiu,  who  had  never  hunted  them  on  the  simimer  ice, 
was  eager  to  Icam  and  so  were  all  the  white  men,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  if  I  should  be  unable  to  hunt  they  would  manage  all 
right.  We  had  with  us  more  ammunition  than  usual,  so  economy 
in  that  respect  was  not  imperative. 

Besides  two  ordinary  rifles  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred rounds  of  ammunition  intended  for  the  use  of  the  support 
party,  we  had  for  the  advance  work  three  Gibb8-Mannlicher> 
Schoenauer  rifles  and  five  hundred  rounds.  Two  rifles  were  car- 
bines which  we  carried  ready  for  use  in  light  canvas  hunting  cases 
on  top  of  the  sledges.  The  third  was  a  long  rifle  equipped  with  a 
telescope  sight  in  addition  to  the  ordinar\'  sights,  and  this  was  car- 
ried inside  the  load  in  a  heavy  steel  and  wood  case.  I  have  told 
how  it  was  our  custom  on  nearly  all  trips  to  cany  one  rifle  in  re- 
serve, protected  as  carefully  as  possible  frbm  iujury.  The  case 
this  one  was  carried  in  wei|^ed  ten  pounds,  two  pounds  more  than 
the  rifle  it  protected. 

Various  letters  to  Storkerson  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  expedition 
were  not  ready  until  May  7th,  a  delay  we  did  not  mind  while  the 
tired  dogs  were  resting.  On  that  date  Storkerson,  Martin  and  Illun 
started  south.  Two  days  before  (May  5th J  Castel,  Noice  and 
Charlie  started  north  along  the  coast  to  begin  the  survey  beyond 
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the  most  northerly  i>oint  of  land  seen  by  us  the  previous  year. 
They  had  a  team  of  dogs  that  were  fresh  because  of  several  days 
of  rest  taken  while  SUsAanm  was  making  astronomieal  observa- 
tions at  Cape  Murray  and  then  waHing  for  me  to  catch  up  alter 

£miu  overtook  him. 

May  5th  I  sent  Natkusiak  inland  to  hunt.  The  hunting  move 
was  to  inspire  his  interest,  and  to  have  him  find  out  what  sort  of 
country  it  was.  He  reported  that  for  the  first  five  or  ten  miles- 
he  is  a  poor  judge  of  distance  and  never  could  learn  to  estimate  m 
miles— the  land  was  generally  level.  It  was  in  most  parts  deeply 
covered  with  snow  under  which  there  mii^t  have  been  vegetation, 
for  snow  catches  in  grass  and  naturally  it  is  the  barren  spots  that 
ate  blown  bare  of  snow  in  the  winter  storms.  The  bare  patches 
were  usually  red  mud  or  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  small 
ridges.  On  this  land  there  were  no  caribou  traces,  confirming  Nat- 
kusiak's  assumption  that  vegetation  was  probably  scarce;  but  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  inland  he  came  to  rolling  hills  and  later  to 
kMrkpait  (singular  kmtrkpak),  the  Alaska  Eskimo  name  for 
hills  that  are  somewhat  angular  in  appearance  and  have  a  height 
of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Here  caribou  traces  were 
numerous  and  vegetation  abundant^  The  caribou  had  been  in  small 
bands,  the  largest  one  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  animals.  Thick  weather 
came  on  and  Natkusiak  did  not  find  any  caribou,  but  he  secured 
what  I  wanted — the  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  land. 
We  could  hardly  have  afforded  to  delay  to  fetch  meat  at  this  stage 
from  twenty  miles  inland  so  it  was  hicky  he  killed  none. 

hk  general  the  rest  of  the  west  coast  of  our  new  land  fitted 
well  Natkusiak's  description  of  the  territory  back  of  Cape  Murray, 
and  corresponded  also  in  topography  and  scarcity  of  vegetation 
with  the  west  coast  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  That  both  Prince 
Patrick  Island  and  ours  arc  well  supplied  with  vegetation  inland 
and  to  the  east,  while  comparatively  barren  along  the  west  coast, 
may  be  due  to  geological  reasons,  althougli  possibly  due  to  the 
raw  winds  which  in  sunmier  bring  continuous  fogs  from  the  open 
water  to  the  west 

The  season  of  fog  was  beginning,  and  for  the  next  month  or 
ux  weeks  we  had  no  day  that  was  wholly  clear  and  on  an  average 
not  one  in  seven  that  was  satisfactory  for  good  surveying,  even 
of  the  rough  type  we  were  attempting.  My  aim  was  to  average 
ten  miles  a  day.  At  this  speed  fairly  good  mapping  can  be  done 
on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  if  conditions  of  visibility  are  favor- 
able and  the  coastline  pronounced  enough  so  that  one  can  see  at  s 
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distaDce  the  distinction  betweoi  land  and  sea.  The  coastline  here 
was  low,  which  gave  aome  difficulty  and  la  a  aouree  of  much  inao- 
euney  in  our  wannj.  But  the  main  troable  waa  with  the  togt. 
Like  our  predeeeaaon  who  surveyed  Prince  Patrick  Island,  we  had 

to  choose  between  doing  work  that  approximated  only  roui^y  to 
the  facts  and  doinjj  none  at  all.  Obviously,  remaining  in  camp  six 
days  to  wait  for  the  seventh  one  of  passable  weather  would  waste 
a  whole  season  in  the  survey  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  coast 
Whan  the  tinia  comes  that  these  lands  are  more  accessible  and 
more  highly  valued  a  fe-anrvey  will  be  in  any  caae  neoesiary.  We 
aimed  merely  to  do  such  preliminaiy  work  as  will  place  our  landa 
on  the  map  about  as  aeeurately  aa  aietic  ialanda  pravioualy  diacov- 
ered  and  surveyed. 

The  day  after  Storkerson  left  southbound,  Natkusiak,  Emiu 
and  I  started  north  with  two  sledges,  one  bearing  me  as  a  passenger. 
We  made  over  thirty  miles  that  day  and  overtook  Castel's  party 
at  their  third  camp.  Aa  we  came  up  Noioe  waa  just  finishing,  with 
the  assistance  of  Charlie,  the  first  anowhouae  he  had  ever  built. 
It  had  been  a  slow  job  for  him  but  it  was  very  praeentable;  He 
had  had  a  good  apprenticeship  in  assisting  Thomsen,  perhaps  our 
best  snowhouse  builder,  who  had  made  all  the  snowhouses  on  Stork- 
crson's  trip  north.  Still,  the  fact  that  he  built  a  good  house  the 
first  time  he  tried  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  those  must  be  wrong 
who  consid^  that  there  ia  something  mysterioua  about  the  ability. 

Caatel  waa  not  at  the  camp,  having  caught  sight  of  three  earibou 
and  gone  in  pursuit  of  them.  In  a  little  while  he  came  home,  say- 
ing they  }i:id  ppcn  him  and  run  away.  Because  of  inexperience  he 
had  underrated  his  ability  and  overestimated  the  distance  to  which 
frightened  caribou  would  run.  The  weather  was  clearing  a  little 
and  we  could  see  from  the  camp  where  the  caribou  were  grazing. 
Natkusiak  and  Emiu  went  after  them  and  got  two  out  of  three. 

Spring  ia  the  wont  of  all  aeaaons  among  aretic  islands.  The 
total  snowfall  of  the  year  would  probably  not  amount  to  more  than 
two  or  three  inchc?!  of  water  when  melted,  but  most  of  this  falls  in 
the  form  of  snow,  mist,  or  fog  between  late  April  and  late  June, 
A.s  we  advanced  along  the  roast  of  the  new  land  we  had  to  contend 
at  ail  times  with  these  uiilavDrable  weather  conditions.  One  of 
our  teams  consisted  of  big,  long-legged  dogs,  another  of  smaller 
dogs  that  were  uaed  to  soft  snow,  and  the  third  of  Eskimo  dogs 
from  Victoria  Island  that  were  unused  to  it.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Fskimo  dogs  should  be  unused  to  so  typical  a  condition  as 
the  soft  snow  of  spring,  but  the  point  is  that  Eskimoe  do  very  little 
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traveling  at  that  time.  The  big  dogs  waded  through  the  snow 
without  difficulty,  the  small  Alaska  dogs  struggled  along  bravely 
and  did  their  best,  but  the  Eskimo  dogs  appeared  bewildered  and 
floundered  helplessly  through  the  enow  that  eame  to  thdr  bellies. 

The  day  after  we  overtook  Castel  we  were  traveling  east  when 
the  weather  cleared  a  little,  and  we  saw  the  Leffingwell  Crags 
straight  ahead  and  nothing  but  ice  horizon  and  sky  to  the  south. 
Cape  Murray  was  therefore  on  an  islnnd  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
diameter,  separated  from  the  larger  one  to  the  cast  by  a  strait 
four  or  five  miles  wide.  When  we  re:\lizod  this  we  headed  northeast 
and  were  soon  following  northward  tlie  coast  of  the  larger  land. 

The  weather  was  now  partleularly  bad  and  for  day  after  day  it 
was  seldom  that  a  hill  six  miles  away  could  be  seen,  while  more 
often  the  visibility  was  six  hundred  yards  and  occasionally  sixty. 
When  it  was  at  all  clear  the  two  heavy  sledges  used  to  cross  the 
bays  from  point  to  point,  while  the  light  sled  that  was  hauling  me 
went  in  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bays  and  crossed  the  necks  of 
lowlands  between  them.  In  the  evenings  Castel  and  I  compared 
survey  notes  and  were  able  to  get  a  much  better  idea  of  the  land 
than  if  all  of  us  had  followed  one  course.  We  gradually  realised 
that  we  were  in  a  big  bay  for  we  followed  the  land  first  west,  then 
southwest  and  south  until  we  got  around  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
when  on  May  15t!i  we  found  ourselves  ngain  on  the  west  coast 
gomg  north.  During  this  time  we  got  little  uka  of  the  topography 
inland  but  what  we  saw  consisted  of  low,  rolling  hills. 

Continual  fog  and  clouds  with  diffused  light  caused  considerable 
suffering  to  the  eyes  and  oonsequent  delay  at  this  time.  The  loss 
of  most  of  our  amber-colored  and  other  snow  glasses  with  the 
KarkJc  might  seem  a  lesser  handicap,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  scarcely  any  piece  of  equipment  we  so  often  longed  for.  Our 
one  good  pair  of  goggles  had  to  be  used  by  the  man  who  walked 
ahead  to  pick  trail.  There  were  one  or  two  inferior  blue  or  green 
pairs  and  the  rest  of  us  liad  to  use  eye  protectors  of  the  K.skimo 
type,  made  of  wood  witii  a  slit  for  each  eye  about  big  enough  for 
a  silver  half  dollar.  These  cut  down  the  light  enough  to  protect 
from  snowblindness  but  they  also  limited  the  field  of  visioo.  If 
you  had  your  eyes  on  the  horizon  you  could  not  see  what  was  im- 
mediately in  front  of  you,  for  you  had  to  look  directly  down  towards 
your  toes  to  see  where  you  were  placing  your  feet  But  this  was 
as  bad  as  looking  too  far  ahead,  for  it  gave  iiisulTicicnt  warning 
of  your  approach  to  ice  hummocks  and  other  obstructions.  Sit- 
ting in  the  sled  I  needed  no  protection,  for  I  could  close  my  eyes 
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whenever  I  wished,  and  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  exempt 
from  flDowblindiieBB.  OccaaooaUy  we  had  to  stop  two  or  throe 
days  at  a  time  when  more  than  one  member  of  the  party  was 

severely  affected. 

The  sprained  ankle  had  been  troubling  for  more  than  three 
weeks  and  was  still  unfit  for  walking.  I  had  expected  to  be  in- 
capacitated a  month  but  had  looked  forward  to  greater  signs  of 
improvement  tlian  this.  I  began  to  feel  more  and  more  that  X  was 
a  pretty  serious  bradicap  to  the  party  and  finally  decided  to  go  no 
farther  than  Cape  Isachsen  on  the  northwest  comer  of  EUef  Ringnes 
Island  where  we  would  get  observations  for  time,  and  then  turn 
back  leaving  the  advance  work  to  a  party  of  two,  Castel  and 
Noire. 

Natkusiak  had  been  killing  occasional  seals  and  it  was  about 
Hub  time  that  Emiu  killed  his  hrst  seal  by  the  anktok  method. 
He  was  very  proud  of  himself  and  his  success  made  me  feel  eader, 
too,  for  hunting  is  a  matter  of  combining  skill  with  patience  and 
long  hours  of  work.  Patience  and  willin^iess  to  work  indefinitely 
Emiu  had,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  skilful  be  would  be  an  ideal 

hunter. 

We  now  had  provisions  enough  to  outfit  two  men  and  nine  dogs 
for  about  thirty  days  if  the  remaining  three  men  and  two  dog 
teams  depended  entirely  on  game,  and  this  accordingly  was  the 
arrangonentb 

I  gave  Castel  and  Noice  practically  all  the  provisions.  They 
were  to  follow  the  coast  of  our  new  land  northeast  and  east,  but 
whenever  it  began  to  run  south  of  east  they  were  to  leave  it  and 
strike  dirpctly  for  Cupc  Isachsen.  Here  they  were  to  take  astro- 
nomical observations  and  leave  a  record  for  us,  giving  a  synopsis  of 
their  proceedings  and  a  copy  of  their  observations.  They  were  then 
to  strike  north,  should  they  find  landfast  ice  in  that  direction,  until 
they  discovered  new  land.  But  should  they  find  no  landfast  ice 
but  instead  a  floe  edge  running  in  the  direction  of  Axel  Heiberg 
Island,  they  were  to  follow  it  as  far  as  appeared  safe,  having  in 
mind  that  tliey  were  to  bo  back  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Melville 
Island  by  the  first  of  July.  Their  provisions  would  take  them  that 
far,  and  although  both  were  inexperienced  in  hunting  I  had  no  doubt 
that  when  they  once  got  back  to  Melville  Island  they  would  secure 
ovibos,  for  no  one  can  be  so  unskilled  or  baiUy  aimed  as  to  be 
unable  to  do  that. 

Nine  dogs  were  in  excellent  condition  and  these  we  gave  to 
Castei's  party.  They  left  us  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  following 
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the  land  cn?tward,  while  Natkusiak,  Emiu  and  I  struck  northwest 
and  camped  at  the  shore  floe  which  was  here  some  six  or  eight  miles 
from  land. 

Hunting  conditions  were  bad  both  as  to  thick  weather  and  un- 
favorable ice.  Natkusiak  aod  'Ennu.  buDted  eight  or  ten  bonus 
without  seeing  seals.  Thinking  the  opportunities  might  improve, 

we  started  next  morning  following  the  floe  edge  northeastward. 
After  five  miles  wc  came  to  level  ice  of  this  year's  origin  and  felt 
sure  that  the  scaling  would  be  better.  We  camped  and  Natkusiak 
and  Emiu  hunted  four  hours  without  success,  but  after  supper 
Emiu  went  out  again  and  this  time  got  a  seal. 

While  he  was  gone  and  before  I  knew  he  had  been  successful 
I  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  food  question  was  getting 
serious  and  that  I  had  better  see  if  I  could  hobble  around  and  do 
something.  One  can  usually  convince  himself  of  what  he  wants 
to  believe,  and  I  succeeded  in  concluding  that  if  I  walked  carefully 
on  snowphoes  I  should  be  prevented  from  clipping  or  twisting  my 
ankle  and  that  doubtless  going  half  a  mile  would  not  affect  me. 
Then  if  I  saw  a  seal  I  told  myself  that  I  should  have  to  crawl, 
anyway,  and  in  so  doing  could  not  possibly  be  hurt.  Here  is  the 
account  of  the  adventure  that  followed,  copied  directly  from  my 
diary: 

"I  intended  to  send  Charlie  to  the  water  to  sound,  but  took  a 
walk  first  to  an  old  ice  cake  I  saw  over  p  ridge  and  took  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Walking  carefully  on  snowshoes  over  level 
snow,  I  did  not  scorn  to  bp  hurting  my  foot  at  all.  The  cake  turned 
out  to  be  cxtraordinarih  fiit^h  and  over  two  miles  off.  It  gave  on 
near  view  the  effect  of  u  matiy-knolled  mountain,  and  each  of  four 
successive  hills  that  I  took  for  the  top  proved  lower  than  the  next 
beyond.  The  highest  was  probably  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
over  the  sea.  From  this  knoll  I  saw  the  main  lead  of  open  water 
trending  NE  two  or  three  miles  west,  with  manv  minor  cracks 
nearer.  There  was  also  a  .scries  of  patches  of  open  water  trending 
easterly  a  mile  or  two  north  of  me — I  was  two  miles  NE  x  N  from 
camp.  To  the  west  I  saw  a  seal  about  a  mile  off,  and  south  of  it 
Natkusiak  and  Emiu  who  could  not  see  it  for  the  rough  ice.  As 
the  ice  seemed  level  I  decided  to  try  for  this  seal^—it  is  a  long 
time  now  since  I  have  been  anything  but  a  burden.  On  setting  out 
for  the  seal  I  had  an  adventure  that  has  several  points  of  interest. 

"On  dc^rendinfi  in  tho  direction  of  the  seal  I  found  a  three-foot 
tide  crack  that,  in  my  crippled  condition.  I  could  not  safely  jump. 
I  turned  to  follow  one  of  the  low  ridges  near  the  foot  of  the  hum- 
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mock  about  parallel  to  the  tide  crack.  The  goggles  I  had  were 
made  of  caribou  lioofs  by  Natkusiak  in  Banks  Island — on  the 
iheoiy  that  they  are  making  the  hardest  trip,  I  let  Castel  and 
Noice  take  two  of  the  three  good  goggles  we  have,  and  Eiiiiu  uaes 
the  third  because  he  goes  ah^  usually  asd  therefore  needs  theoL 
These  'horn'  goggles,  as  I  wear  thenif  do  not  allow  a  view  right 
in  front  of  one's  feet.  I  am  not  sure  of  what  I  was  thinking,  but 
probably  of  finding  a  crossing  of  the  tide  crack  that  would  not  ex- 
pose my  foot  to  a  wrench,  when  I  found  myself  falling. 

"As  there  is  a  belief  that  one  reviews  his  past,  or  'the  sins 
oi  the  past'  as  others  have  ii,  in  faUing  when  the  fall  is  likely  to 
end  disastroiisly,  I  set  down  here  while  fresh  my  experience.  First 
I  expected  to  fall  only  to  my  waist,  as  often  has  happened,  and  to 
support  myself  on  the  edges  of  the  crack  by  my  arms.  When  I 
found  that  the  crack  was  too  wide  and  I  kept  on  falling,  I  thought 
that  this  was  just  like  a  typical  Antarctic  experience.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  differed  from  the  Antarctic  cases  in  that  there 
you  could  rely  on  landing  on  something  to  stop  your  fall,  but  here 
I  might  fall  mto  water.  Then  I  decided^  on  the  principle  that  is 
habitual  with  me  now,  not  to  speculate  further  but  to  wait  and  see 
if  I  dropped  on  ice  or  into  water  before  deciding  what  to  do,  seeing 
I  could  do  nothing  effectual  to  forestall  either  event. 

"When  I  struck,  it  proved  to  be  on  glare  ice — the  blizzard 
that  roofed  over  the  crevasse  must  have  been  blowing  while  there 
was  yet  water  in  it,  so  that  the  snow  which  fell  into  the  crack  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  I  seem  to  have  struck  on  my  feet,  but  of 
course  they  slipped,  and  I  fell  on  my  left  side— the  one  of  the 
sprained  ankle..  The  crack  was  not  wide  enou^  for  me  to  fall  either 
backward  or  forward,  for  my  face  was  towards  one  wall,  my  back 
to  the  other,  and  the  crack  at  the  bottom  only  just  wide  enough  so 
I  could  crawl  along  it,  though  wider  higher  up  at  the  place  I  fell. 

"Before  moving  I  noted  tiic  thickness  of  the  ice  I  lay  on,  which 
was  about  eight  inches,  but  with  a  fresh  tide  crack  an  inch  wide 
through  which  water  could  be  seen.  According  to  this  eight-inch 
thickness  I  should  have  been  drowned  had  I  fallen  in  yesterday. 
In  getting  my  knife  (preparatory  to  making  a  hole  in  this  ice  to 
measure  its  thickness)  I  found  the  sheath  had  been  torn  loose  from 
my  belt  in  the  fall.  This  made  me  wonder  if  I  might  be  much 
hurt,  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  any  one  came  along  my  trail 
to  look  for  me — I  concluded  six  to  ten  hours,  for  the  men  would  first 
have  to  come  home  from  hunting,  and  then  to  wait  some  time  for. 
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my  sprained  ankle  apart,  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  my  going 
off  after  seals  and  staying  away  even  lonijer  than  ten  hours.  I 
next  thought  that  I  must  have  sprained  my  ankle  over  agam,  and 
then  noticed  a  hot  feeling  in  and  about  the  ankle,  but  found  there 
was  more  pum  m  my  hip — the  only  real  pain,  apparently  merely  a 
bad  bniue.  I  was  not  stunned. 

'1  aroee  a  littie  etiflly  and  looked  up  to  find  tliat  m  falling  I 
had  made  through  the  treacherous  snow  roof  of  the  crevasse  a 
nearly  round  hole  three  or  four  feet  across  that  gave  most  of  the 
light  where  I  was,  though  some  came  through  the  snow  roof  of  the 
crack  and  some  doubtless  through  the  ice  walls.  Later  as  I 
crawled  along  the  floor  of  the  crevjisse  I  found  the  light  ten  yards 
away  from  this  hole  about  cnougli  for  reading  ordinary  book  print 
by  a  little  straining  of  the  eyes.  I  crawled  about  thirty  yards  in 
the  direction  in  which  I  knew  the  hummock  was  lowest,  and  came 
to  an  opening  where  the  sky  showed  nine  feet  above  the  floor.  By 
cutting  steps  with  my  knife  I  got  out  here.  On  standing  up  and 
putting  on  my  snowshoes — one  badly  broken  by  the  fall — I  found 
my  foot  seemed  no  worse.  I  therefore  went  for  the  seal  and  got 
him  without  incident  at  a  hundred  and  tliirty-five  yards.  Luckily 
Natkusiak  was  a  mile  away  on  a  pressure  ridge,  saw  me  and  came 
over  to  help  with  the  seal.  On  the  way  home  I  unluckily  slipped 
once  and  gave  my  ankle  a  wrench  that  seemed  to  hurt  more  than 
the  fall  At  home  I  got  pretty  stiff  and  could  sleep  on  one  side 
only.  I  feel  a  little  less  sore  now  (written  10: A.M.,  May  23). 
We  shall  pass  near  this  cake  to-day  (May  23)  and  I  shall  have 
the  depth  of  the  crack  measured. 

"Th\^  accident  made  my  arrival  home  too  late  for  sending 
Charlie  out  to  sound.  The  distance  I  fell  was  later  measured  by 
him  at  fourteen  feet." 

There  are  several  points  for  reflection  about  this  accident.  To 
me  the  most  interesting  was  the  number  uf  things  I  could  consider 
in  logical  sequence  while  falling  and  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I 
should  be  drowned  or  should  land  on  ice  diick  enough  not  to  break. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  such  an  accident  should 
never  before  or  since  have  happened  to  me  or  to  any  one  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated.  We  fall  into  cracks  often,  but  with 
this  exception  they  have  always  been  so  narrow  that  we  have  been 
able  to  catch  and  support  ourselves  by  our  arms.  This  accident 
would  not  have  happened  now  but  for  my  Eskimo-type  goggles 
with  their  narrow  angle  of  vinon  that  prevented  my  seeing  where 
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I  stepped.  I  examined  my  trail  the  next  day  and  found  that 
scrutiny  of  the  snow  would  have  warned  me  that  I  was  about 
to  step  on  the  roof  of  a  crevasse. 

I  was  biuck  and  blue  in  spots,  for  glare  ice  id  no  cushion,  and 
the  next  day  I  enjoyed  lew  than  ever  the  jolting  of  the  sled  aa  I 
was  hauled  along.  The  fall  proper  did  not  apparoitly  hurt  my 
ankle,  but  the  sprain  received  in  walking  home  set  ita  recovery 
back  at  least  two  weeks. 

The  hunting  continued  bad,  not  through  any  real  scarcity  of 
seals,  but  because  of  the  thick  weather  that  prevented  them  from 
basking  on  the  ice,  and  because  of  wind  conditions  that  pressed 
the  loose  ice  in  so  that  sealing  in  open  water  could  rarely  be  carried 
out.  On  such  occanons  I  have  envied  the  explorers  who  have  oper- 
ated farther  east  Sverdrup,  for  instance,  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  east  of  us  kept  running  into  polar  bears,  but  along  the  floe 
edge  between  latitudes  76  and  80  we  never  saw  even  a  single  track 
in  two  years.  His  lands  were  inhabited  by  ovibo?,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  animals  and  nearly  the  only  one  that  does  not  try 
to  flee  from  the  hunter,  while  ours  had  only  caribou,  so  continually 
on  their  guard  agumst  wolves  that  only  men  of  experience  could  be 
expected  to  get  many  of  them.  Sverdrup  also  found  wahus.  Aa 
to  the  presence  of  bears,  ovibos  and  walrus  the  experience  of  all 
explorers  to  the  east  has  been  much  the  same,  and  I  have  learned 
since  that  our  contemporary,  MacMillan.  was  finding:;  an  abundance 
of  polar  bears  and  ovibos  at  this  very  time.  We  had  to  make  our 
living  from  the  elusive  seal,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most  difficult 
of  all  north  polar  unimalb  to  get.  I  don't  think  there  were  more 
than  one  or  two  seals  secured  by  all  the  British  polar  explorers  that 
searched  for  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  region  southeast  of  us,  although 
the  diaries  of  several  commanders  as  published  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary' Blue  Books  show  that  attempts  were  made  to  get  them. 

As  previously  observed  the  case  of  catching  seals  is  taken  for 
granted  by  those  who  in  recent  years  have  read  narratives  of  the 
Antarctic.  The  implements  needed  for  the  butchery  are  a  hammer 
to  stun  the  animal  and  a  knife  to  cut  its  throat.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  schooners  go  out  from  Newfoundland  and  Norway  and 
kill  seals  by  the  ten  thousand.  The  explanation  here  is  again 
largely  the  same  as  in  tin  Antarctic;  the  seal  has  no  "natural  ene- 
mies" and  is  therefore  largely  devoid  of  fear  in  the  regions  where 
the  conMnercial  sealinj:  is  done. 

But  in  the  Arctic  the  seals  that  bask  on  the  ice  or  swim  in  the 
water  have  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  against  the  polar  bear. 
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Whatever  they  smell  or  hear  or  whatever  they  ?ee,  they  instantly 
act  on  the  presumption  that  a  bear  is  the  cause.  From  this  it  re- 
sults that  men  who  have  been  successful  sealers  on  Norwegian  or 
Newfoundland  ships  have  later  as  members  of  polar  expeditions 
been  tinable  to  get  a  single  seal  during  the  q>ring  when  they  bade 
on  the  fee,  except  such  as  happen  to  be  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
nni|^  ice  so  that  the  hunter  could  sneak  up  bdiind  cover  and  fire 
from  amhush. 

Luck  turned  after  a  few  days  and  Natkusiak  and  Emiu  got 
several  seals.  By  that  time  the  dogs  had  been  thorouglily  rested. 
We  had  never  stinted  their  food,  feeling  certain  that  we  should 
eventually  get  plenty.  When  we  had  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  meat  and  blubbw  to  take  with  us,  the  dogs  were  in  such  good 
condition  and  excellent  spirits  Uiat  we  were  able  to  make  i^rr  at  speed 
towards  Capo  Isarhsen,  whrro  we  arrived  the  last  day  of  May. 

On  the  way  from  the  northwest  corner  of  our  new  land  to  Cape 
Isarhsen  we  had  been  crossinfs;  the  mouth  of  a  strait.  We  carried 
a  ime  of  soundings  and  found  the  greatest  depth  to  be  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  meters,  with  strong  currents  to  the  northwest  and 
southeast,  apparently  tide  currents. 

The  sandbar  where  we  camped  we  thought  was  sure  to  be 
Cape  Isachsen,  yet  we  began  to  doubt  it  next  day  when  in  clear 
weather  we  found  no  trace  of  Castel's  party.  We  supposed  that 
he  would  have  been  here  four  or  five  days  before.  His  instruc- 
tions had  been  to  erect  a  conspicuous  monument,  and  the  land 
was  80  flat  that  no  such  monument  could  possibly  conceal  itself. 
We  did  not  have  long  to  wony,  however,  for,  greatly  to  our  sur- 
prise, I  saw  through  my  glasses  towards  evening  some  black  specks 
on  the  ice  eight  or  ten  miles  south.  We  put  up  a  flag  on  an  ice 
cake  thirty  or  forty  fef  t  high  to  guide  them  to  us.  But  apparently 
Castel  was  as  sure  of  our  being  beliind  him  as  we  had  been 
of  his  being  ahead,  so  that  he  failed  to  look  around  with  his  glasses 
and  did  not  see  our  flag.  To  use  field  glasses  carefully  every 
hour  or  two  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult 
practices  to  teach  white  men  and  is  one  in  which  most  Alaskan 
Eskimos  are  greatly  superior.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years 
since  they  first  got  telescopes  and  field  glasses  they  have  learned 
in  their  hunting  to  depend  upon  them  so  exclusively  that  there 
are  few  animals  seen  with  tiic  bare  eyes  that  have  not  been  pre- 
viously discovered  with  the  glasses.  In  spite  of  all  we  could  do  by 
climbing  up  and  down  over  the  hummocks  and  waving  our  coats, 
Castel  pitched  camp  three  or  four  miles  away,  oblivious  of  our  near^ 
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nMB,  and  I  had  to  floid  Emhi  with  a  mesflage  to  bring  them  over 

to  our  camp. 

Comparison  of  notes  between  Castcl's  party  and  mine  brought 
out  clearly  once  more  the  great  advantage  of  "living  oflf  the  coun- 
Uy."  We  had  given  huu  nearly  all  our  provisions,  but  this  had 
not  turned  out  to  be  for  hie  advantage,  for  hauling  the  food  had 
made  his  progrcBB  slow  and  had  tired  out  hie  dogs.  Struggling 
ahead  as  fast  as  possible,  the  men  hameesing  themselves  to  the 
sled  to  help  pull  it  along,  their  progress  through  the  soft  snow  had 
been  only  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day.  We  were  carrying  loads 
less  than  half  as  heavy  and  even  with  me  on  one  of  the  sleds  and 
the  other  men  riding  occasionally,  we  had  traveled  at  such  a  speed 
as  to  cover  in  one  day  what  it  took  Castel  tiiree  to  make,  with  the 
result  that^  although  his  route  had  been  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  milee  longer  than  ours  and  though  he  had  had  no  delays  and 
we  many,  we  arrived  ahead  of  him.  Not  only  that,  but  the  dogs 
which  had  been  picked  for  him  because  they  were  the  fattest  and 
in  best  working  condition  were  now  tired  and  thin,  while  ours 
wiiich  had  been  tired  and  poor  were  now  fresh  and  bad  more 
than  caught  up  to  Castel's  as  to  fatness. 

During  that  last  week  or  two  I  nnist  have  been  suifering  from 
an  attack  of  nerves  brought  on  probably  by  my  helplessness  and 
inactivity.  On  May  29th,  for  uMtanoe,  the  following  is  part  of  a 
diary  entry: 

"The  future  is  beginning  to  look  black  to  me.  My  fall  into  the 
crevasse  seems  to  have  set  my  foot  back  to  where  it  was  nearly 
a  month  earlier  and  increases  the  probability  of  permanent  weak- 
ening of  the  ankle,  just  when  I  need  every  physical  resource  to 
bring  my  work  to  success.  I  have  never  enidured  ansrthing  harder 
than  fying  at  home  in  camp  now  when  we  need  meat  both  as  food 
and  to  encourage  the  men.  Emiu  is  turning  out  badly.  He  is 
continually  peevish,  complaining  of  hardships  and  talking  of  the 
various  charms  of  the  ^-iihnon  and  mosquito  country  from  which 
he  comes.    Natkusiak  is  becoming  affected." 

In  many  ways  Emiu  was  one  of  the  best  Eskimo  companions  I 
have  had.  He  could  run  all  day  without  geting  tired  and  there 
was  not  a  lazy  bone  in  him,  but  at  Nome  he  had  picked  up  the 
typical  laboring  man's  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  good  food.  Cas- 
tel was  one  of  my  best  men,  energetic,  efficient  and  not  devoid 
of  ambition.  In  the  navigation  school  which  he  had  attended  in 
Holland  to  prepare  liirn^clf  to  be  a  ship's  officer,  he  had  learned 
the  use  of  astronomical  instruments  and  was  competent  not  only 
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to  find  his  position  with  the  sextant  and  chronometer,  but  could 
make  as  good  a  survey  of  a  coastline  as  any  one  who  was  travel- 
ing at  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day  tinder  difScult  weather  conditaonB. 
But  he  aleo  had  the  common  ideas  about  food,  and  had  never  any 
more  than  Emiu  been  converted  to  the  view  thai  one  can  be 
healthy  and  happy  on  a  diet  of  meat  alone. 

As  T  lay  in  the  camp  or  rode  bundled  up  in  the  sled,  I  became 
unreasonably  irritated  by  hearing  Castel  and  Emiu  talking  con- 
tinually about  the  delights  of  tinned  sardines,  which  was  Emiu'fl 
favofite  food,  or  boiled  potatoes,  which  was  Castel's  dream.  Noice 
and  Charlie  were  quite  different.  Tb^r  had  faith  in  the  suitability 
of  a  meat  diet  for  health  and  no  feeling  that  they  were  being  de- 
graded by  being  compelled  to  live  on  inferior  food.  It  was  the 
second  day  when  Castel  and  Emiu  were  having  their  first  meal  to- 
gether after  a  separation  of  more  than  ten  days  and  were  chanting 
to  each  other  the  praises  of  potatoes  and  sardines  that  I  lost  pa- 
tience and  decided  to  send  them  where  they  could  have  them  to 
their  hearts'  content.  As  said  above,  this  was  doubtless  a  case  of 
nerves  brought  on  by  my  invalidism.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I 
have  been  able  to  listen  to  such  talk  by  the  month,  knowing  that 
the  men  would  forget  all  about  it  when  the  last  food  brought  from 
home  was  gone  and  they  had  been  for  a  few  weeks  on  a  straigbt 
meat  diet. 

I  had  the  self-control  to  wait  till  the  first  irritation  had  passed 
before  speaking.  I  then  told  Castel  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  send  him  ahead  but  back  to  the  Bear.  I  told  him  that  our  ex- 

penenee  of  the  last  ieai  days  had  shown  that  the  expiorator>'  party 
could  make  better  progress  by  traveling  light  and  living  by  hunting, 
even  though  I  should  be  carried  as  baggage,  than  by  carrying  pro- 
visions. I  told  him  also  tliat  I  realized  what  a  hardship  it  was  for 
him  to  do  without  the  food  that  sailors  are  used  to.  Natkusiak 
would  go  back  with  him  and  Emiu,  but  only  as  far  as  Melville 
Island.  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  he  was  separated  from  Castel 
and  Emiu  his  discontent  would  disappear,  for  we  had  already  lived 
together  for  years  by  hunting.  It  was  a  life  which  Natkusiak 
really  liked  although  he  had  hitcly  been  somewhat  discontented  in 
sympathy  with  the  malcontents.  He  was  something  like  a  man 
who  never  used  to  take  a  drink  but  began  to  echo  the  talk  of  others 
about  the  delights  of  cocktails  when  prohibition  came  in  foroe. 

Once  resolved  to  send  Castel  back  from  Cape  Isachsen  instead 
of  going  back  myself,  my  mind  began  on  various  schemes  and 
dreiuns  connected  with  this  altered  program.  I  was  already  com* 
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mitt€d  to  wintering  on  Melville  Island  the  next  year  whether  the 
Bear  got  there  or  not,  but  it  now  appeared  to  me  that  we  could  do 
much  better  than  that.  We  could  divide  our  party,  the  larger  num- 
ber winteriDg  in  Melville  Island  and  a  few  of  us  spending  the 
winter  at  Gape  James  Murray.  I  talked  this  over  with  Natkusiak 
and  found  him  enthusiastic  for  the  plan,  provided  we  could  get 
the  right  people  to  be  with  us.  I  thought  that  Charlie  and  Noioe 
would  be  idrnl  and  Natku«ink's  opinion  was  that  Alingnak's  fam- 
ily would  be  a  suitable  addition. 

A  special  letter  of  instructions  to  Storkerson  covered  this  plan. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Castel's  party  in  Liddon  Uuil,  btor- 
Irerson  was  to  fit  out  Natkusiak  and  Alingnak's  family  with  one 
or  two  sleds  and  they  were  to  proceed  by  way  of  Cape  OrasQr  to 
Cape  James  Murray,  where  my  party  would  join  them  probably 
in  September  or  October  although  we  might  make  an  effort  to  get 
there  in  late  July.  I  ex|>ected  that  making  a  living  at  Cape  Mur- 
ray would  be  a  good  deal  more  difficult  than  in  Melville  Island, 
although  I  had  little  doubt  that  we  could  do  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
plan  was  to  have  only  a  few  dogs  with  us  there  during  the  winter, 
Storkerson  keeping  the  greats  number  in  Melville  Island  where 
the  ovibos  makes  life  simple.  Being  long  past  the  idea  that  travel- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  winter  is  impossible  we  planned  that  sledge 
parties  should  be  on  the  road  all  winter  between  Melville  Island 
and  Cape  Murray,  thus  giving  a  base  for  the  spring  work  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  Kellett.  But  while  traveling  in  darkness  is 
feasible  hunting  is  not,  and  the  intention  was  to  accumulate  at  Mur- 
ray by  freighting  from  Melville  Island  dried  ovibos  meat  and  fat 
SO  that  we  could  start  thence  with  loaded  sledges  northward  in 
the  spring  before  the  arrival  of  hunting  light,  these  provisions  tak- 
ing us  through  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  and  into  the  period  of 
abundant  daylight. 

My  thoughts  rcntcred  around  this  during  the  whole  summer.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  undertakings  we  have  ever  planned 
because  so  different  from  anything  that  has  been  tried  in  the 
remote  Arctic.  The  only  analogy  was  John  Rae's  wintering  in 
Repulse  Bay  on  the  mainland  600  miles  farther  south. 

Before  Castel  started  back  we  took  several  sets  of  observations 
at  Cape  Isachsen  and  were  considerably  disturbed  to  find  that  the 
observations  placed  us  farther  east  than  Cape  Isachsen  is  on  the 
map.  At  that  time  we  supposed  that  our  watrhc<^  must  be  wrong, 
thinking  that  Cape  Isachsen  must  surely  have  been  correctly  io- 
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cated,  as  the  jouniey  from  Sverdrup's  winter  quarters  to  the 
Cape  and  back  again  is  so  short  that  Isachsen's  pocket  chronometer 

could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  gone  wrong  in  that  distance. 
I  have  ?ince  learned  by  reading  the  account  of  Isachsen's  journey 
that  no  observations  were  taken  at  Cape  Isachsen  and  the  place 
was  laid  down  on  the  map  by  dead  reckoning.  Our  watches  were 
probably  right  after  all,  and  Isachsen  had  made  an  error  in  his 

  •   • 

It  took  two  days  to  get  everything  ready  for  sending  Castel 
back.   This  time  was  needed  midnly  for  talking  over  plans  and 

writing  letters  of  instructions  to  govern  his  journey  south  and  oth- 
ers to  supplement  directions  already  sent  to  Storkcrson  and  Gon- 
zales. Both  Castel  and  Emiu  now  experienced  something  of  a 
change  of  heart  with  regard  to  potatoes  and  sardines  and  asked 
me  not  to  send  them  back  to  the  Bear,  professing  eagerness  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Melville  Island  and  willingness  to  try  to 
accustom  themselves  to  a  meat  diet.  Without  agreeing  at  the 
time,  I  wTOte  Storkerson  that  he  should  have  a  talk  with  them 
when  they  arrived  and  decide  whether  to  keep  them  with  him  in 
Melville  Island  on  meat  or  send  them  to  Banks  Island  to  the 
Bear  and  the  groceries. 

In  planning  Castel's  journey  southward,  I  made  the  assumption 
that  the  Admiralty  chart  Number  2118  which  we  carried  was  sub- 
stantially right  in  laying  down  Kmg  Christian  Island  as  a  land 
at  least  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  diameter,  lying  south  of  the 
Ringoes  Islands.  We  thought  King  Christian  Island  was  probably 
even  bigger  than  that,  and  was  indeed  the  east  end  of  our  new  land. 
1  accordingly  instructed  Castel  to  head  for  the  northwest  coast  of 
King  Christian  Island  as  charted,  and  try  to  determine  whether 
it  was  a  separate  land  or  one  with  Borden  Island.  If  it  were  a 
separate  land,  he  was  to  follow  the  west  coast  down  to  where 
Sherard  Osborn  had  laid  down  Findlay  Land,  then  strike  for  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Richards.  He  would  proceed  south  throu^ 
Hecla  Bay  across  into  Liddon  Gulf,  deliver  my  letters  to  Storker- 
son,  and  then  continue  according  to  Storkerson's  decision. 

Before  Castel  left  I  was  done  with  my  irritation  on  the  score 
of  sardines  and  potatoes  but  there  still  appeared  a  pood  reason 
for  sending  him  back,  both  to  explore  King  Christian  Laud  and  to 
get  Natkufdak  over  to  Cape  Murray.  Castel  and  Emiu  would  also 
be  useful  in  Melville  Island,  provided  they  volunteered  to  stay  and 
were  prepared  to  reconcile  themselves  to  local  conditions.  The  ten* 
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day  separation  between  our  traveling  groups  had  made  it  clear  that 
I  was  less  of  a  handicap  riding  in  the  sled  than  double  my  weight  of 
groceries  would  have  been. 

Part  of  Castel's  instructions  were  that  he  was  to  carry  with  him 
southward  certain  things  which  we  did  not  need  now  but  would 
find  useful  during  the  summer.  He  was  to  make  a  depot  of  these 
on  the  south  coast  of  King  Christian  Land,  or  rather  on  Osbom's 
Findlay  Land.  My  present  plan  was  to  return  that  far  south  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  and  spend  the  summer  either  there  or  on 
the  south  coast  of  Boirden  Island. 
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INTO  THX  UNKNOWN  BEYOND  THE  KINQNX8  ISULNDB 

AT  many  places  in  the  North  we  have  seen  a  peculiarity 
which  the  geologista  leler  to  as  "raked  beach  luiee."  Where 
wavee  from  an  open  sea  strike  the  shoie  a  beach  is  lonncd 

having  the  characteristic  features  familiar  to  all  of  UB.  Iiater  the 

land  may  rise  so  that  these  elevated  beaches  arc  tens  or  hundreds 
of  feet  above  sea  level  and  sometimes  at  long  distances  inland. 
In  some  parts  of  the  polar  ocean  there  is  enough  open  water  in 
summer  for  beaches  of  this  characteristic  type  to  be  formed  and 
their  geological  remnants  arc  discovered  at  high  latitudes  no  less 
than  low  in  the  character  of  elevated  beaches.  But  in  other  plaoes 
wave  aetioo  on  the  shore  is  either  rare  or  entirely  prevented  by  the 
continuous  presence  of  ice  at  all  seasons.  The  force  that  works 
against  the  shore  is  not  that  of  wind-created  waves  and  breakers, 
but  the  thrust  under  almost  infinite  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  ice 
floe  against  the  land.  The  action  of  lake  ice  on  the  shores  espe- 
cially of  small  lakes  iias  oitcn  been  described  and  attributed  to  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  ice  surface  under  changes  of  tem- 
perature. This  force  is  enough  to  heap  up  boulder  ridges  and  move 
large  rocks. 

Eaqiansion  and  contraction  of  ice  may  have  its  e£Fect  to  a  slight 

deprrf^  in  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  northern  beaches  we  are 
now  trying  to  describe,  but  the  main  force  is  that  of  the  wind,  or 
of  the  current?  which  are  in  the  main  created  by  the  winds.  Some- 
times the  ice  heaps  up  ua  llic  land  and  tiiousauds  of  tons  of  it  are 
shoved  hundreds  of  feet  inland  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  tide.  Such  action  takes  place  in  Alaska,  for 
instance,  at  Point  Barrow  where,  according  to  information  given 
me  by  Mr.  Brower,  the  houses  which  stand  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  beach  are  even,'  fow  years  in  danger.  Mr.  Brower 
takes  it  for  certain  that  eventually  his  large  st<jrehouse  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  way,  for  it  was  built  by  white  men  who  did  not 
appreciate  the  distance  to  which  ice  may  be  shoved  up  on  the  land; 
and  the  beach  is  abeady  being  cut  away  by  waves  and  the  sea 
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is  advancing  upon  the  land.  At  Point  Barrow  the  characteristic 
beach  form  is  produced  by  the  waves,  for  the  summer  season  is 
long  enough  nearly  or  quite  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  ice  action. 
S^l  there  are  places  where  gravel  ridges  will  remain  for  several 
years  that  have  originally  been  heaped  up  by  ice  pressure.* 

But  it  is  only  in  localities  like  that  of  Cape  Isachsen,  where 
wave  action  seems  to  have  been  of  limited  effect  for  millenniums 
past,  that  these  pressure  ridges  have  survived  until  the  land  has 
had  time  to  rise.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  within  recent  times, 
geulugically  speaking,  that  these  islands  have  been  rising,  for  the 
elevated  beacSies  consisting  of  gravel  heaps  formed  by  ice  pres- 
sure have  not  been  seen  by  us  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  above 
sea  level  or  more  than  about  a  mile  inland. 

Now  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  arctic  islnnd"'  has  been 
mentioned  we  may  summarize  here  our  observations  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  did  not  notice  in  Victoria  Island  any  clear  evidence  of 
change  of  level.  On  the  southwest  coast  of  Banks  Island  are  some 
cliffs  so  undercut  by  the  waves  that  clearly  their  force  at  present 
is  expended  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  it  once  was. 
The  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  is  deeply  embayed  and  there  are 
many  "drowned  valleys,"  showing  a  considerable  sinking.  But  in 
the  same  locality  dccaymg  driftwood  lies  so  high  up  on  the  beach 
and  so  far  inland  that  it  seems  clear  the  land  has  recently  risen 
ten  or  fifteen  feet.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  period  of  sub- 
sidence during  which  valleys  cut  by  running  streams  were  sub- 
merged and  filled  with  sea  water,  but  the  turn  has  come  and  in 
recent  times  there  has  been  a  rise  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at  least. 
On  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Island  we  found  the  nearly  complete 
and  unfossilized  skeleton  of  a  bowhcad  whale  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  sea  level  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  inland.  This  means 
an  elevation,  for  we  know  through  observation  of  many  stranded 
whales  that  their  skeletons  always  lodge  not  at  the  upper  level  of 
wave  action,  as  is  the  case  with  driftwood,  but  at  the  level  of  low 
tide  or  even  lower,  where  they  are  commonly  buried  by  sand. 
This  skeleton  was  undoubtedly  originally  so  buried  at  or  below 
the  level  of  low  tide.  The  land  has  since  risen  and  wind  and 
other  forces  have  carried  the  sand  away.  Though  the  skeleton  is 
unfossilized  it  is  thousands  of  years  old,  for  the  same  forces  which 
can  preserve  the  flesh  of  manunoths  so  that  H  may  be  examined 
to-day  and  is  still  flesh,  can  more  easily  preserve  tree  trunks  and 

*  For  a  jshott^ph  and  description  <rf  one  of  these  ridges,  see  "My  Life 
With  the  Siaor  pp.  388^. 
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skeleton?  from  decaying.  On  all  the  islands  discovered  by  us  ex- 
cept Meiglien  Island,  and  on  both  Amund  Ringnes  and  Ellef  Ringnes 
Islands,  we  have  found  beashells  of  the  type  to-day  present  in  those 
waters  scattered  so  tliick  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the  land  gray 
and  m  plaoes  almoBt  white  at  varicnis  levels  up  to  160  feet,  Bhowing 
elaar^  the  lece&t  elevation  of  these  lands. 

While  Castel's  party  set  out  towards  evening  of  June  4th  on 
their  search  for  King  Christian  Land  and  the  journey  southward, 
Noice,  Charlie  and  I  began  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  land  floe  north- 
eastward. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  noticed  was  the  gradual  increase  of 
seals.  Although  I  have  in  recent  years  disagreed  both  on  grounds 
of  theory  and  experience  with  those  who  believe  that  seals  get 
fewer  the  farther  north  you  go  and  eventually  disappear,  still  I 
have  not  gone  to  the  extreme  of  thinking  that  they  increase  in 
numbers  as  you  go  north.  Tlie  greater  numbers  we  now  found  were 
there  doubtless  throutih  peculiar  local  conditions,  probably  because 
this  vicinity  the  previous  autumn  had  hud  more  open  water,  thus 
inducing  the  seals  to  gather  where  they  had  later  wintered. 

I  either  overrated  the  disability  of  my  ankle  or  else  recovery 
was  remarkably  rapid.  On  June  5th  the  ice  was  unusually  level 
and  there  was  bright  sunshine  so  that  any  inequalities  in  the  snow 
were  shown  in  relief  by  the  shadows.  Thinking  that  if  I  wore 
snowshoes  and  stepped  carefully  I  should  he  unlikely  to  twist  my 
ankle,  1  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  walk,  going  slowly  with 
a  long  bamboo  staff  to  steady  myself.  I  struck  out  an  hour  ahead 
of  the  sleds  and  walked  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour  until  they 
caught  up.  They  then  stopped  and  waited  till  I  got  a  mile  ahead 
of  them  again.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  walk  six  miles.  Our 
progress  was  slower  than  it  would  have  been  had  I  ridden  on  the 
load  but  I  was  afraid  that  these  men,  being  new,  might  be  unduly 
depressed  unlr??  T  showed  signs  of  ability  to  help  myself.  Further- 
more, to-morrow  was  likely  to  be  cloudy  and  I  would  not  dare  to 
walk.  The  dogs  would  need  their  strength  con.served  on  sunshiny 
days  so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  me  when  it  was  cloudy. 

That  evening  optimism  had  returned,  as  shown  by  the  entry: 
"Riehard  is  himself  again,  nearly.  I  walked  six  miles  and  feh 
not  a  twinge,  but  then  the  light  was  good  so  I  saw  where  I  stepped 
and  I  walked  carefully. 

"I  shot  an  ugrug  on  level  ire  near  a  tide  crack  at  thirty-five 
yards,  about  a  mile  southwest  by  south  from  camp.  It  is  a  young 
animal.    I  watched  him  over  five  minutes  through  my  glasses 
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when  I  first  saw  him  and  as  lie  did  not  move  1  concluded  it  was 
a  mud  heap.  When  I  got  nearer  he  lifted  his  head  and  saw  mo 
(becuming  euspicious  rather  tliun  frigliteoedj  so  I  iiad  to  hunt 
him  the  aiiktok  which  took  an  hour.  Had  I  Utontified  him 
at  fint,  I  could  have  secured  him  firam  cover  in  five  minvtes. 
From  a  pressure  ridge  at  the  camp  I  saw  other  seals.  For  pfae- 
ticc  Charlie  went  after  three  that  were  hall  a  mile  away.  He  got 
a  large  male  seal  at  sixty  yards." 

So  the  optimism  was  founded  not  only  on  being  able  to  walk 
for  the  first  time  in  thirty-seven  days,  but  on  the  foundation  of 
two  seals  killed  and  hauled  to  camp  where  one  was  more  than  we 
could  use.  I  have  always  found  it  good  tactics  in  the  early  part 
of  a  trip  wlicre  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  convince  new  men 
that  living  off  the  country  is  safe,  to  kill  a  few  animals  to  throw 
away.  I  get  no  pleasure  from  the  killing  of  animals  and  disbelieve 
in  waste  of  any  kind,  but  the  eflfort  is  not  wasted,  nor  the  meat 
either,  if  it  creates  confidence,  for  that  leads  to  good  spirits  and 
enthusiastic  wnrk  with  willing  execution  of  orders  and  all  the  happy 
circumstances  that  flow  from  a  belief  in  the  practicability  of  what 
is  being  attempted  and  the  soundness  of  the  method  used. 

This  was  Charlie's  first  seal,  and  I  remember  the  details 
very  well.  The  weather  was  fine  and  we  went  together  to  the  top 
of  an  ice  hummock  by  our  camp.  Out  of  seven  seals  visible  we 
selected  three  on  perfectly  level  ice.  If  you  are  going  to  use  the 
auktok  method,  dispensing  entirely  with  cover,  it  is  essential  that 
tlie  field  of  approach  shall  be  so  flat  that  during  your  snake-like 
progress  you  are  never  hidden  from  the  seal's  view,  for  no  matter 
how  carefully  you  may  play  seal,  it  will  npoil  everythmg  if  he  sees 
you  disappear  for  a  moment  to  appear  again,  for  this  is  an  essen- 
tially unseal-like  hai)p("nint!;.  There  was  wind  enough  so  that  the 
cninehing  of  the  snow  under  a  man  crawling  could  not  be  heard  by 
the  seals  at  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards.  Charlie  had  first  a 
careful  coaching,  endmg  by  having  him  explain  to  me  exactly  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  He  then  went  out  and  did  it,  to  all  appearances 
as  well  as  an  old  hand.  He  became  in  one  jump  a  good  seal  himter 
and  after  that  probably  lost  less  than  one  seal  out  of  four  he  went 
after,  which  is  what  the  record  of  a  good  seal  hunter  should  be. 
Here  we  had  again  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  a  white  man's 
more  orderly  mind.  Emiu  had  been  drilled  many  a  time  and  prob- 
ably tried  a  doien  seals  before  he  got  the  first  one. 

Eight  dogs  were  in  our  present  team.  I  prefer  six  but  made 
an  exception  in  this  case  because  I  expected  to  have  to  ride  a 
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good  deal.  Stvcn  were  chosen  but  at  the  last  moment  we  added 
Jack,  because  he  was  fat  and  promising.  But  the  day  after  we 
separated  from  Castel's  party  Jack  begun  to  show  symptoms  of 
severe  illness.  He  did  not  become  delirious  as  many  sick 
dog*  do  in  the  North  nor  did  he  refuse  to  eat,  which  is  the  com- 
monest  of  all  early  symptoms,  but  he  behaved  as  though  he  mii^t 
have  severe  inflftmmation  of  the  bowels.  Altogether  our  expedi- 
tion lost  perhaps  a  quarter  of  its  dogs  by  one  form  or  another  of 
doK  discaso,  but  most  of  these  died  at  home  in  winter  quarters  and 
it  was  fortunately  seldom  that  any  disease  broke  out  in  our  ad- 
vance teams.  We  were  disturbed  by  the  illness  through  its  threat 
to  the  rest  of  the  team.  None  of  us  three  had  ever  driven  Jack 
before  so  that  we  were  sot  as  attached  tc  him  as  to  some  of  the 
other  dogs,  but  he  took  his  illness  so  bravely  that  before  he  died 
we  were  tiiinking  more  nf  hoping  he  would  get  over  it  than  of  the 
possible  effect  on  our  plans. 

"June  6th:  Jack  is  very  sick  but  has  none  of  the  ordinary 
'dog  sickness'  symptoms.  He  is  in  pain,  euts  snow  continually 
which  seems  to  show  he  has  fever,  and  tries  to  vomit.  He  acts 
rationally  in  every  way. 

"June  7:  Jack  is  in  greater  pain  and  is  weaker  but  acts  merely 
as  he  might  if  he  had  some  such  disease  as  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  He  ate  a  small  piece  of  meat  to-night  and  I  have  not  given 
up  hope.  That  was  one  reason  we  made  such  a  short  day  to- 
day. We  let  him  walk  along  beside  the  sled. 

"June  8:  We  started  at  1  P.  M.  but  stopped  at  3:06  P.  M.  to 
give  Jack  a  rest.  He  was  led  behind  the  sled  by  Andersen.  We 
started  again  at  five.  He  was  so  weak  then  that  he  could  not  well 
stand  and  Andersen  had  to  shoot  him.  I  was  a  mile  or  two  ahead 
walking  slowly  and  picking  trail  (I  did  not  know  about  Jack's  death 
until  camping)." 

One  June  5th  we  found  an  ice  hummock  with  a  good  deal  of 
sand  on  it,  suggesting  to  me  that  it  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  land  and  the  next  summer  carried  out  to  sea.  Its  ad- 
vantage to  us  was  that  the  sun  striking  on  the  black  surface  had 
made  a  pond  of  water  at  the  foot  although  the  same  sun1ip:ht  strik- 
ing on  white  ice  had  made  no  impression.  We  were  able  for  the 
first  time  to  use  thaw  water  for  cooking. 

In  "Farthest  North,"  Nansen  tells  us  that  no  pressure  ridges  are 
more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  high  and  that  accounts  of  pres- 
sure ridges  much  higher  are  merely  careless  statements  founded  on 
inaccurate  observation.  This  statement  has  been  much  quoted  and 
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generally  believed  by  those  writers  forced  to  rely  on  books  for  their 
information.*  But  Nansen's  ice  experiences  were  of  a  particular 
and  limited  sort  All  those  who  have  made  jotinieys  out  over  the 
ice  from  a  base  on  land  have  noted  that  the  preasure  ridges  are 
highest  near  shore  and  get  lower  as  you  proceed  to  seaward.  They 
are  also,  by  more  elementary  logic,  most  numerous  near  shore  and 
get  fewer  farther  away  from  land.  (Captain  Sverdrup  was  with 
Nanscn  both  on  his  crossmg  of  Greenland  and  in  the  drift  in  the 
Fram,  so  tliat  Nansen's  only  ice  experiences  which  were  not  the 
same  as  Sverdrup's  were  on  his  journey  with  Johanaen  after  they 
left  the  From,  first  north  and  then  back  to  Fraos  Josef  Land. 
But  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  land  in  summer  when  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  met  much  if  any  landfast  pressure  ire.  It  is, 
then,  interesting  to  quote  Sverdrup  who,  after  Nansen  had  retired 
from  active  ice  exploration,  had  extensive  experiences  during  his 
expedition  of  1898-1902.  He  says;  **  "Durmg  the  day  we  passed 
pressure  ridges  whieh  for  h^gfat  surpassed  anything  we  had  yet 
seen.  We  thought  of  measuring  them  but  the  wind  was  so  stnmg 
and  keen  that  we  decided  to  leave  it  till  we  drove  south  aganii 
hoping  then  to  have  a  better  opportunity  However,  to  have  some 
idea  of  their  height,  I  asked  Isachsen  what  he  would  put  it  at,  and 
to  be  sure  of  his  not  overstepping  the  mark  I  guessed  first,  saying, 
'That  pressure  ridge  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  I  suppose?'  'No,' 
answered  Isachsen,  'it's  120  feet  if  it's  a  foot'  How  high  it  may 
have  been  is  difficult  to  say  since  we  did  not  measure  it." 

Several  captains  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  whaling  fleet  have  told  me 
that  when  they  have  been  in  the  crow's-nests  of  their  ships  they 
have  seen  ice  po  high  that  they  could  not  see  the  horizon  beyond. 
Such  cakes  would  be  from  sixty  to  a  Imndred  feet  high  according 
to  which  ship  was  involved.  1  remember  one  of  the  captains  say- 
ing that  his  crow's-nest  was  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  water. 

The  ice  ridge  from  which  we  had  seen  the  seals  that  Charlie 
later  went  after  was  rather  high  although  I  have  seen  several 
higher.  We  measured  it  seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ice  on  which  the  tent  stood,  or  about  seventy-eight  feet  above 
water  level. 

On  all  our  ice  trips  and  at  every  distance  from  shore  we  have 
found  ice  with  a  certain  amount  of  earth  or  gravel  upon  it  and 
sometimes  fragments  of  rock  or  small  boulders.  The  day  after 

♦See  p.  287,  "Earth  Features  and  Their  Meaning,"  by  Professor  William 
H.  Hobbs. 

««<'New  Lttiid,"  fay  Otto  Sverdrup,  London,  1804,  VoL  I,  i».  87& 
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commg  upon  the  sandy  hummoek  we  found  on  top  of  some  ioe 
that  was  two  years  old  or  over,  a  gravel  and  boulder  ridge  eighteen 
paces  long.  At  its  highest  point  it  was  about  five  feet  higher  than 
the  ice  on  which  it  rested  and  had  an  fwerapje  width  of  between 
ten  and  fifteen  feet.  The  ridge  was  composed  of  mud,  gravel, 
slate  and  boulders,  the  largest  weigliing  over  a  hundred  pounda. 
Some  lumps  of  soil  with  lichens  I  took  to  show  that  it  hud  been 
fonned  by  a  landalide  from  some  afeeip  and  not  entinly  banen 
land.  Apart  from  this  earth  ridge,  the  ice  was  a  perfectly  or^- 
nary  old  floe.  It  was  now  lying  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  land  and  the  depth  of  water  underneath  it  was  probably 
over  thirty  fathoms,  although  we  were  unable  to  sound  right  at 
that  point;  no  sounding  we  got  in  the  vicinity  showed  less  than 
twenty-six  fathoms. 

While  it  seemed  obvious  that  this  earth  ridge  had  been  formed 
by  a  landslide  descending  on  ice  lying  near  a  precipitous  coast, 
this  eould  not  have  happened  on  any  land  with  which  I  am  person- 
ally familiar,  except  possibly  on  the  north  or  south  coasts  of  Banks 
Island  and  both  these  are  so  far  away  from  our  present  location 
that  it  is  not  likely  they  can  have  been  the  source.  1  concluded  at 
the  time  that  this  ice  had  been  lying  a  year  or  two  ago  up  against 
the  coast  eitlier  of  some  undiscovered  land  or  else  some  precipitous 
portion  of  the  Sverdrup  islands  to  the  east.  I  have  since  found  on 
reading  Sverdrup's  account  of  Hell  Gate  *  that  the  slide  may  vety 
well  have  oocuned  on  the  southwest  coiner  of  Ellesmere  Island. 
Certainly  the  new  land  which  we  were  presently  to  discover  appears 
to  contain  no  cliffs  given  to  landslides.  This  and  other  similar 
mud  heaps  found  by  us  on  the  ice  in  the  vicinity,  probably  show 
that  the  general  current  is  westward  from  Jones  Sound,  taking  the 
ice  eventually  into  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  starting  it  on  its  probably 
circuitous  route  south,  then  west  and  thus  around  the  polar  basin, 
eventually  to  melt  m  the  Gulf  Stream  north  of  Iceland  and  Norway, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  most  of  the  eld  polar  ice.  If  the  cur- 
lent  be  assumed  to  be  the  opposite — that  is,  running  into  Jones 
Sound  from  the  west  instead  of  out  of  it — ^these  mud  heaps  must 
have  come  from  some  hitherto  undiscovered  land  in  the  north  or 
west. 

The  day  before  wc  found  the  large  gravel  ridge,  we  camped  on 
ice  where  bushels  of  small  shells  were  iieaped  on  tiie  pressure  ridges. 
It  seemed  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  these  on  the  sea  bottom  which 

.  *'*Neir  Uad,"  Yd.  I,  pp.  SID  ff. 
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the  ice  had  scraped  up.  The  most  common  were  a  small,  very 
fragile  bivalve,  but  there  were  other  bivalves  as  well  as  snail 
shells* 

Traveling  as  we  were  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  base  where  anything  could  be  »afely  stored,  it  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  bring  home  any  specimens  that  were  difficult  to 
preserve,  such  as  the  bodies  of  large  animals  or  even  their  skins. 
Charlie  collected  in  his  notebook  many  plant  specimens,  including 
I  believe,  a  sample  of  the  lichens  found  on  the  earth  ridge  although 
I  also  took  samples  of  them.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  further 
was  to  preserve  a  few  Fpecimens  in  alcohol.  On  leaving  the  ship 
we  had  taken  with  us  a  quantity  of  Horlick's  malted  milk,  both 
because  it  is  a  favorite  food  and  because  it  was  put  up  in  one- 
pound  airti^t  tins  which  served  a  multitude  of  uses  after  they 
had  been  emptied.  Sometimes  we  used  them  for  the  protection  of 
records  we  left  behind,  knowing  that  these  documents  would  be 
safe  till  the  tins  rusted  through.  But  perhaps  the  chief  use  was 
as  containers  for  alcohol  which  preser\'ed  small  zoological  speci- 
mens. These  were  chiefly  shrimps  and  such  forms  of  floating  life 
as  we  found  either  in  the  ocean  or  hi  the  stomachs  of  sesJs.  We 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  intestinal  and  other  parasites  from 
which  the  seal  suffers  and  made  something  of  a  collection  of  these, 
usually  tiiking  the  parasite  toKother  with  a  piece  of  the  sidn  Qt 
membrane  to  which  it  was  attached. 

*DiHAinans  and  identifications  of  these  shells  as  well  m  of  all  the  sciea- 
tific  specimens  gathered  on  the  expedition  have  been  or  will  be  piibhshed  by 
the  Department  of  Naval  Ser\'ice  of  Canada  as  part  of  the  scientific  reports 
ot  the  expedition,  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  printed  and  fifteen  vol- 
umes are  in  preparation.  In  addition  there  will  probably  be  other  volumes 
not  yel  mappied  out 
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DI800VEBY  OF  MEIQHEN  ISLAND 

THE  first  hint  that  we  mi^t  be  approaching  undlflcovered  land 
we  got  ttam  the  fact  that  when  there  was  a  current  shown  in 
our  observations,  it  was  ninning  either  southeast  or  north- 
west and  appeared  therefore  to  be  of  tidal  origin.  The  map  as  it 
stood  before  our  lands  were  placed  upon  it  showed  a  big  open  bight 
which  Sverdrup  named  "Crown  Prince  Gustav  Sea."  A  tstrong  tide 
current  is  found  only  in  a  strait,  and  were  tiie  'Trince  Gustav  Sea" 
really  free  from  land  there  would  be  nothing  hereabouts  haying  the 
character  of  a  strait.  But  alternating  tidie  currents  showed  that 
we  must  be  in  a  strait^  and  that  "Crown  Prince  Gustav  Sea"  does 
not  exist  in  the  form  assumed  by  Sverdrup.  Our  m^yimiifn  sound- 
ings were  around  four  hundred  meters,  which  was  compatible  with 
this  being  either  a  sea  or  the  mouth  of  a  strait. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  discover>'  of  land  which  human 
eyes  have  never  seen  is  about  the  most  dramatic  of  possible  ex- 
periences. I  dont  pretend  to  be  used  to  it  or  past  the  thrills  that 
go  with  it.  It  is  still  my  dearest  dream  to  discover  more  lands  or, 
if  there  are  found  to  be  none,  finally  to  establish  that  fact  for  the 
half  million  and  more  square  miles  that  still  remain  unexplored  in 
the  north  polar  regions.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  the  first  thrill 
of  any  great  new  experience  can  never  be  quite  duplicated,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  after  the  currents  began  to  hint  of  nearness  of 
land  my  companions  were  more  excited  about  it  than  I  was.  At  any 
rate,  th^  todc  eveiy  opportunity  to  clunb  the  highest  hunmiodfs, 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  them  do  it  in  my  place,  both  because  my 
weak  ankle  was  always  in  danger  in  climbing,  even  though  I 
crawled  up  and  slid  down  instead  of  actually  walking,  and  also 
because  I  wanted  one  of  them  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
first  to  sight  laud. 

The  mcninng  ctf  June  12th  Noice  thoui^t  he  could  see  land 
from  the  top  of  an  exceptionally  high  pressure  ridge,  and  whm  I 
got  up  there  and  could  see  nothing  that  resembled  it  Noice  main- 
tained this  was  because  the  fog  banks  had  meanwhile  shifted.  That 
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day  we  were  able  to  travel  only  five  miles,  for  we  got  into  thick 
ice  through  which  it  was  impracticable  to  pick  a  trail  in  the 
impenetrable  fog  which  had  settled  down.  Ju.^t  before  we  went 
to  bed  Charlie  reported  seeing  wiiat  he  took  for  land  on  the  tempo- 
rary lilting  of  the  fog,  bot  this  could  not  be  verified  becauae  the 
fog  descended  again. 

The  next  morning  was  moderately  clear  and  no  land  was  m 
sight,  but  after  traveling  about  five  miles  to  the  northoa?t,  from 
the  top  of  a  hummock  I  saw  indubitable  land  to  the  northeast.  As 
the  ice  was  vcrv-  rough  we  had  to  camp  after  approaching  six 
miles  nearer.  The  next  day,  June  14th,  we  pitched  camp  on  the 
sea  ice  a  hundred  yards  from  the  new  land,  having  traveled  first 
about  nine  niiles.  It  had  accordingly  been  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant when  we  sighted  it. 

The  dmry  gives  this  entry:  "Reached  land  12:16  A.  M.  June 
15,  but  did  not  go  ashore  as  I  knew  the  boys  were  anxious  to  be 
the  first.  As  Charlie  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  see  what  is 
clearly  identifiable  as  this  laud,  I  called  that  honor  enough  for 

him  and  let  Noice  step  ashore  first.  We  saw  a  seal  but  did  not 
try  to  get  itb"  Interest  was  solely  in  the  land. 

This  land,  first  seen,  was  barely  visible  against  the  clouded  sky. 

The  top  of  it  was  snow-covered,  with  a  smooth  and  oval  skyline 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  on  any  land.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  covered  with  a  j^lacier.  I  had  never  seen  a  glacier  in  the 
Arctic,  nor  have  I  seen  glaciers  in  any  land,  beyond  those  that  fill 
mountain  valleys  in  the  American  Rockies,  Iceland,  and  8witaer- 
land.  As  I  was  still  unable  to  walk  far  and  as  the  bc^s  were  en- 
thusiastic about  exploring,  I  asked  Noice  to  go  inland  as  far  as  he 
could  while  Charlie  followed  the  beach  a  little  way,  coming  back 
before  eitilit  o'clock  to  help  take  an  observation  for  longitude. 

Since  leaving  Capo  Isachsen  more  and  more  birds  had  been  no- 
ticed. Some  sandpipers  flew  over  camp  June  7th  and  the  first 
Ross's  gull  June  10th.  June  13th  two  loons  (blade-throated?) 
were  seen  flying  towards  land,  as  well  as  several  jaegers.  On  June 
14th  when  camped  near  the  bcaeh  we  could  hear  the  cackling  of 
geese  inland,  and  later  concluded  they  must  have  been  Hutchina 
Rcoso  as  no  other  kind  were  observed  on  the  island.  Next  day  we 
found  a  Hutcliins  goose  nest  with  three  eggs,  and  saw  a  female  eider 
duck,  undoubtedly  king  eider,  and  Uvo  large  gulls,  perhaps  Barrow 
gulls. 

The  snowdrifts  in  the  vicinity  of  this  land  seen  not  only  the  day 
we  landed  but  several  days  following,  showed  clearly  that  tiie  pre- 
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vailing  winds  arc  from  the  north  or  north  by  west,  anH  the  next  most 
important  winds  from  the  SSE.  No  snowdrifts  were  being  formed 
at  this  season  of  year,  but  the  winds  still  maintained  their  charac- 
ter and  the  north  by  west  winds  were  especially  strong  and  per- 
flifltaiL 

Noiee  went  several  miles  mlaad,  yet  his  lepoit  was  not  coq- 
▼incing  as  to  whether  there  was  a  Racier.  I  had  refrained  frmn 
saying  more  than  that  he  was  to  learn  what  he  could  and  tell  me 
about  it  when  he  got  back.  I  did  caution  him  to  be  on  the  lookout 
not  to  fall  into  a  crevasse.  Neither  had  Noicc  ever  seen  a  glacier 
but  he  lacked  even  my  theoretical  knowledge  of  them  and  appar- 
ently thought  that  theur  mrfaee  would  consist  of  glare  ioe,  or  at 
least  some  form  of  ice.  When  he  found  only  a  snow  surface  he 
concluded  that  it  was  not  a  glacier.  He  foimd  no  knolls  to  climb 
upon  although  he  saw  one  in  the  far  distance.  After  traveling 
towards  it  for  an  hour  or  two  without  gettinp^  appreciably  nearer 
he  concluded  it  was  too  far  away  and  turned  biick.  He  noticed 
the  absence  of  the  vegetation  which  is  usually  so  evident  in  the 
Arctic,  and  kicked  in  the  snow  try  ing  to  find  grass  but  saw  none. 
Later  when  we  talked  he  was  imable  to  say  whether  he  had  been 
walking  over  land  or  snow-covered  ice.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
is  a  glacier  on  this  island,  it  certainly  does  not  come  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  on  any  part  of  the  coast  which  we  touched. 

This  is  the  description  entered  in  the  diary  that  day:  "The 
land  lacks  the  undulating  outline  of  Isachsen  Land  (or  our  Borden 
Island).  Near  the  coast  are  rolling  hills  and  knobs  of  gravel; 
inland  is  a  dome  of  turtle-backed  outlinCi  free  of  hills  or  ravines 
that  can  be  seen  from  the  coast  hills  here.  There  are  erratic  boul- 
ders, none  very  laige,  and  gravel  but  no  rock  in  situ.  Charlie 
picked  up  some  worn  pebbles  and  small  pieces  of  petrified  wood 
(willow?)  on  top  of  hills  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  We  are 
keeping  all  these. 

"A  beacon  was  built  by  Noice  to-da>  on  a  hill  three-quarters 
or  one  mile  east  from  camp,  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  It  can 
be  seen  with  the  bare  eyes  about  three  miles.  It  is  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  We  shall  put  up  a  mark  of  boxboard  there, 
so:  'CANADIAN  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION— June  15,  1916.' 
There  is  also  the  record  of  which  a  carbon  appears  on  the  opposite 
page.  This  is  wrapped  in  a  Horlick's  Miiltcd  Milk  paper  wrapper 
and  enclosed  in  a  New-Skin  can  and  that  ui  u  Kootenuy  Cocoa  tin 
— all  three  stand  for  things  that  have  been  useful  to  us  on  this  trip 
but  which  now  survive  only  in  their  wrappers.  The  tin  is  placed 
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among  the  upper  stones,  and  the  T-shaped  wooden  mark  is  stuck 
in  among  the  stones.  The  beacon  is  against  the  sky  and  will  show 
well  unless  a  bear  demolishes  it.  Even  then  it  will  show  as  a  heap, 
as  does  McCIintock's  beacon  at  Cape  McClintock.  I  wish  we  had 
some  screw-top  altimiinim  cylinders  to  take  the  place  of  his  papier- 
m&chi  tubes  to  protect  these  records — some  one  might  find  them 
of  interest  when  vvc  have  followed  McClintork.  As  it  is,  if  we  have 
good  luck  and  the  records  bad  luck,  they  may  be  blurred  or  de- 
stroyed in  our  time." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  itself  as  we  left  it  at  the 
momniie&t: 

**Meridian  Distance  about  4*  16' 

East  of  Cape  Isachsen 
N.  Lat.  about  79°  53' 

June  15»  A.  IL,  1916^ 

"This  land  was  first  si|^ited  by  Karsten  Andersen  of  our  party  about 
4  P.  M.  June  12  from  a  point  on  the  ice  by  the  shore  \ead  some  20  miles 
SW  X  W  from  the  hill  where  this  record  is  left.  First  landing  was 
made  by  Harold  Noice  about  3  A.  M.  to-day,  from  our  camp  on  the  ice 
a  quarter  mile  offshore.  We  have  this  day  taken  possession  of  this  land, 
by  power  especially  vested  in  ua  for  that  purpose,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  V,  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
shall  proceed  to  its  further  exploration  by  following  the  coast  to  the 
northward  from  this  monument  and  later  in  such  other  directions  as 
it  may  lead. 

"Men,  seven  doprs  nnd  p-oar  of  our  party  all  in  pood  condition.  We 
have  80  far  had  no  difiiculty  in  so<'uriiifr  pamo  for  food  and  have  noted 
no  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  as  we  go  northward. 
WITNESS :  Tor  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition, 

Karsten  Andersen^  YiUqahnvr  StefanssoOt 

Harold  Noioe.  Oommandor. 

"First  landing  made  at  a  point  about  true  west  from  this  monument 
distant  one-half  or  three-quarters  miles." 

Since  separating  from  Castel's  party  we  had  been  cookuig  exclu- 
sively with  kerosene  burned  in  n  primus  stove.  How  economical 
of  fuel  such  eooking  may  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between 
June  4l1i  and  June  16th,  both  dates  inclusive,  we  had  used  only 
one  gallon.  This  had  cooked  two  meals  some  days  and  three  meals 
other  daya.  Perhape  half  a  doien  times  we  had  found  thaw  water 
to  cook  with  but  most  of  the  time  the  fuel  had  had  to  melt  enow. 
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Of  course  such  economy  would  not  hnvc  been  poseiMo  had  we 
cooked  more  than  one  sort  of  food.  We  had  a  few  items  of  gro- 
oeries  with  us,  but  nearly  every  meal  consisted  of  boiled  seal  meat 
with  the  broth  for  drink. 

As  we  started  the  ei^oratioii  of  this  new  land  on  June  17th 
the  sledges  followed  the  coast,  keeping  to  the  sea  ioe,  for  the  land 
was  already  largely  bare  of  snow.  Meantime  I  crossed  overland 
not  only  to  get  an  idea  of  the  topo<iraphy  but  also  to  save  dis- 
tance, for  I  thought  I  could  cut  across  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
in  four  miles  wlial  tlic  otiiers  would  have  to  do  in  eight.  In  spite 
of  light  fog  I  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  track  of  the  team  but 
apparently  the  men  had  greater  difficulty  in  kee]mig  track  of  me. 
•  After  hobbling  along  ten  miles  overland  at  a  very  slow  rate,  I  went 
down  to  the  sea  and  waited  about  two  hours  for  the  sleds  to  come 
along.  When  they  did  not  appear  I  started  back  along  the  coast 
and  after  six  or  seven  miles  found  a  camp  in  charge  of  Noice.  They 
had  somehow  got  the  impression  that  I  was  behind  them,  had 
stopped  and  waited  for  me  awhile  and  eventually  made  camp. 
Noice  was  in  charge  now  while  Charlie  was  inland  looking  for  me 
on  the  theory  that  I  must  have  sprained  my  ankle  over  again. 

The  season,  although  we  were  much  farther  north,  seined  far> 
ther  advanced  now  on  June  16th  than  on  Juno  22,  1915,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Borden  Island.  It  rained  heavily  the  night  before 
and  the  night  after  June  17th,  and  near  the  coast  there  was  very 
little  snow  except  where  it  had  accumulated  in  ravines  or  in  the 
shelter  of  cliffs. 

Sea  shells  were  scattered  over  the  land,  and  there  were  the  pe» 
eoliar  ice-built  elevated  beaches  abready  described.  It  appears, 
then,  that  this  land  has  been  rising  in  recent  times,  in  conmion  with 
most  or  all  others  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic. 

More  evidence  of  a  rapid  rise  of  the  land  appears  in  the  islands 
discovered  by  us  and  in  the  two  Ringnes  Islands  than  in  Melville, 
Banks  and  Victoria  Islands.  Skeletons  of  ovibos  are  absent  from 
tiiese  rapidly  rising  and  perhaps  comparatively  new  lands,  while 
either  the  bones  or  the  living  animals  arc  found  in  the  lands  that 
appear  older.  Our  observation  of  the  habit^;  of  the  ovibos  is  that 
they  are  very  unlikely  to  cross  sea  ice  from  one  island  to  the 
other;  in  fact,  were  I  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  them  I  should  take 
no  pains  to  keep  them  on  any  particular  island,  feeling  sure  that 
thqr  would  never  of  their  own  accord  try  to  leave  it.  We  have 
never  seen  their  tracks  farther  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  out 
on  tea  iee.  These  habite  of  theirs  (together  with  the  fact  that  their 
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bones  are  found  in  the  old-appearing  islands  but  not  in  our  islands 
or  in  the  Ringnes  Islands)  have  suggested  to  me  that  the  oviboa 
spread  over  the  Arctic  at  the  time  when  most  of  tiie  islands  were 
oonnected  by  land  bridges,  but  when  our  Islands  and  the  Ringnes 
pair  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  sea  or  were  at  least  not  eomieotod 
by  land  with  what  are  now  the  other  islands.  A  later  subsidenoe 
left  the  animals  populating  the  remnnnts  of  the  pnn-iously  con- 
nected land,  but  because  of  their  a^  orsiou  to  crossing  ice  they  have 
never  penetrated  to  the  newer  islands. 

On  his  discovery  of  Prmcc  Patrick  Island  Sir  Leopold  McClin- 
toek  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  eggs  of  Ross's  gull,  a  nest  of 
which  he  found  near  the  north  end.  But  to  this  day  such  egRi  are 
rare  in  colleotions.  On  June  18th  on  a  reef  between  Second  Land 
and  a  smaller  island  lying  to  the  north  I  saw  with  the  glasses 
some  gulls  sitting  while  two  flew  about  my  head,  screaming  and 
behaving  much  like  terns  that  have  a  nest.  On  the  chance,  I 
walked  half  a  mile  out  of  my  way  to  the  reef  and  found  a  nest  of 
two  eggs.  The  Inrd  r»nahMd  on  it  till  I  was  about  fifty  yards 
away.  There  were  also  two  holes  where  nests  were  being  made 
by  other  gulls.  The  nest  was  little  more  than  a  bowl  in  dry  dust, 
lined  with  a  few  grass  roots  and  some  small  bivalve  shells,  found 
on  the  reef  it.self.  Knowing  these  eggs  to  be  so  rare,  I  took  the 
nest,  what  there  was  of  it,  and  the  two  eggs. 

Second  Land  (which  I  have  since  named  Meighen  Island)  is 
the  most  nearly  barren  land  I  have  seen  in  the  Arctic.  There  is  a 
little  grass  in  places  and  there  are  some  lichens  and  mosses,  but 
a  dozen  caribou  would  find  it  difficult  to  spend  a  season  and  th^r 
certainly  could  not  live  there  permanently.  We  saw  caribou  tracks 
that  were  several  years  old.  Almo.st  certainly  no  animals  stay 
there  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  We  saw  no  lemmings  and 
no  owls  but  we  found  owl  cxgorgitations,  the  ordinary  balls  of  lem- 
ming bones  and  hair.  There  were  the  three  kinds  of  gulls  ah*eady 
mentioned  and  at  least  one  and  perhaps  two  kinds  of  sandpipers. 
But  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  Hutchins  goose.  Seals  had  been  more 
abundant  around  the  camp  which  we  made  nine  miles  befote 
landing  than  they  had  been  the  entire  season,  but  we  saw  none  on 
the  landfa?t  ire  during:  our  survey  of  the  coast.  The  conclusion 
is  that  in  tiiis  region  sustenance  for  a  large  party  can  be  found 
only  by  following  the  shore  floe. 

We  managed  to  get  along  for  a  while  on  the  eggs  of  the  Hutchins 
geese.  The  men  followed  &e  shore  with  the  sled  travelmg  on  the 
sea  ice  from  point  to  point  while  I  walked  inland,  and  when  I 
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tried  I  was  able  to  pick  up  incidentally  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  in 
a  day's  walk.  Altogether  I  took  fifty -nine  eggs  from  fourteen 
nests,  the  largest  number  of  eggs  found  in  one  nest  being  six.  We 
shot  one  goose  fur  tiie  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  akin  of  its 
head  and  neck  for  more  exact  identification;  since  we  were  collect- 
ing flome  of  the  eggs  for  specimens  this  was  a  necessary  precaution. 
Apart  from  the  fifty-nine  eggs  and  the  one  goose,  we  lived  while 
sur\'eying  Meigben  Island  on  seal  meat  already  in  the  sledge  on 
landing. 

By  June  22nd  the  sun  had  gone  as  far  north  as  it  intended,  and 
so  had  we.  But  I  had  talked  much  with  Peary  about  his  Crocker 
Land  to  the  northwest^  and  for  twenty-foor  hours  in  elear  weather 
NoieOp  Charlie  and  I  took  turns  in  watching  from  a  two  hundred- 
foot  dlevation  the  skyline  to  the  west  and  north.  There  were  ap- 
pearances on  the  horizon  which  might  have  been  taken  for  land 
had  one  known  it  to  exist  but  tliere  was  nothing  that  might  not 
equally  well  have  been  fog  clouds  from  open  water.  The  wind 
that  day  was  blowing  a  gale  from  N  x  W  and  certainly  it  was  as 
favorable  an  opportunity  as  we  could  reasonably  hope  for  in  this 
region  where  clouds  and  fog  are  the  rule  in  summer.  We  could 
see  Heiberg  Island  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Thomas 
Hubbard,  and  the  shore  floe  was  plainly  indicated  both  by  rough 
ice  and  occasional  patches  of  water.  It  did  not  run  in  a  straight 
line  towards  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  but  curved  well  in  towards 
Heiberg  Island. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  a  decision  not  to  go  farther, 
and  this  was  done  by  tiie  diaiy: 

"June  23:  We  were  at  the  north  tip  of  our  land  and  started 
about  4  P.  M.  to  follow  the  coast  southeast.  Following  the  coast 

of  this  island  really  means  that  we  are  now  turninii^  hark  and  that 
the  hope  of  further  discoveries  of  land  is  i enounced  for  yet  another 
year.  As  I  did  last  year,  I  set  down  now  the  main  reasons  that 
decided  us  to  discontinue  the  advance.  Though  it  would  interest  me 
rather  more  to  go  out  to  the  floe  edge  again  and  take  soundings  and 
current  observations,  the  week  or  so  which  tiiis  would  probably 
take  would  advance  the  season  so  rapidly  and  perhaps  delay  by 
double  that  time  our  reaching  Cape  Murray.  I  have  therefore 
decided  to  devote  the  rest  of  tlie  summer  to  two  things:  (1)  the 
further  survey  of  lands  already  discovered;  (2)  preparations  for 
next  year  by  putting  up  meat  at  Cape  Murray,  if  that  proves  to 
be  a  good  meat  district  (and  if  we  can  reach  it) ,  or  going  to  Mel* 
yille  Island  to  assist  in  putting  up  meat,  should  game  prove  scarce 
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on  Borden  T?land.  Our  survey  program  i?  about  as  set  down  in 
the  record  on  the  next  page.  My  ankle  continuo?  to  give  trouble 
but  this  is  not  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  turnmg  back.  .  .  .  This 
seems  as  good  a  game  district  us  we  are  used  to  and  the  question 
of  provinons  and  ftiel  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  of  our  turn- 
ing back." 

In  a  beacon  near  the  north  tip  of  Meighen  Island  we  left  the 
following  record: 

"June  23,  1916, 
<^orth  Utitade  80*  T 

"Meridian  distMce  4*  48*  eart  of  0»pe  Incfawn. 

"We  are  leaving  here  to-day.  We  intend  to  survey  the  east  side  of 
this  land,  proceed  south  perhaps  through  Hassel  Sound  or  cast  of  Amund 
Kiugnea  Island,  detenu iue  if  1  iudlay  Island  is  part  of  the  land  dis- 
ooveied  Iqr  im  in  1916,  and  biutcqt  the  south  coast  or  coasta  between  Find- 
lay  Island  and  Capo  Murray.  We  then  intend  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  in  the  land  discoverfd  in  ]9]7>.  If  f^od  conditiotis  are  favor- 
able we  shall  probably  winter  near  CaiM.i  Murray  tu  prepare  a  base  for 
the  exploratory  work  of  the  Expedition  to  the  north  and  we^t  of  that 
point  in  1917. 

WITNESS :  "For  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition, 

Karsten  Andorsen,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 

Harold  iSoice.  Oommander." 

Between  June  17th  and  28th  we  were  able  to  traverse  the  entire 
west,  north  and  east  coasts  of  the  island,  making  a  reasonably 
accurate  sur\Ty  for  the  worst  of  the  fog  season  was  over.  On  June 
28th  we  struck  directly  south  from  the  most  southeasterly  corner 
of  our  laud,  intending  to  pass  east  or  west  of  Amund  Ringnes 
Island  according  to  where  we  should  strike  it,  for  we  had  concluded 
we  could  count  on  no  certain  correspondence  between  the  longi- 
tudes as  obtained  by  us  and  the  lands  as  laid  down  on  the  chaurt. 
On  June  30th  Amund  Ringnes  Island  came  in  sight  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  was  clear  we  had  Hassel  Sound  about  direct^  south 
and  would  pass  between  the  two  Ringnes  Islands. 
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HABBEL  SOUND  AND  KINO  CHBDNIAN  LAND 

THE  season  was  advancing  rapidly,  uncomfortable  to  men  and 
dogs,  difficult  for  walking  and  for  hauling  sledges  that  stick 
in  slush  much  worse  than  they  do  in  any  soft  snow  of  winter. 
Most  of  the  time  we  fairly  wading  as  we  walked.  On  July  2nd 
we  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Amund  Ringnes  Island  and  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  it  south.  Bearings  taken  of  tiie  land  ahead  on 
our  side  of  the  strait  and  also  of  con.<'picuous  hills  on  the  Ellef 
Ringncs  side,  soon  showed  that  the  strait,  obviously  much  wider 
than  the  three  miles  indicated  on  the  cbarti  is  really  in  few  if  any 
places  less  than  fifteen  miles  wide. 

We  had  been  having  trouble  with  snowblindness  continually 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  amber-colored  glasses.  On  landing  in 
Amund  Ringnes  Island  we  were  all  of  us  slightly  touched  and 
Charlie  was  so  seriously  snowblind  that  we  were  delayed  three 
days.  In  a  case  as  bad  as  his  was  the  pain  is  extreme^  equalling 
the  most  severe  earache  and  worse  than  tootliache. 

In  addition  to  the  widening  of  Hasscl  Sound  and  the  new  deter- 
mination of  the  coastline  we  were  not  able  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  Amund  Ringnes  Island.  In  some  of  the  creek  mouths  I  noted 
pieces  of  coal  float,  showing  that  there  are  veins  of  coal  inland 
which  can  probably  be  easily  found.  This  hint  is  of  value  to  any 
one  who  may  winter  there.  We  found  toaces  of  caribou  but  no  in- 
dication that  they  are  numerous. 

Although  it  was  midsummer,  or  rather  because  it  was,  Hassei 
Sound  proved  rather  disagreeable: 

"July  4:  Charlie  is  much  worse  (with  snowblindness) ,  groan* 
ing  and  in  great  pain.  Efe  could  not  eat  anything  till  afternoon 
but  was  a  little  better  in  the  evening.  The  northerly  gale  slack- 
ened to  a  strong  breeze  in  the  afternoon  but  increased  to  a  gale 
again  in  the  evening.    Snow  squalls,  and  mn  srldoni  visible. 

"So  as  not  to  risk  my  ankle,  I  .'^ent  Noice  inland  to  hunt.  Two 
miles  away  he  saw  a  cow  and  calf  caribou,  fired  at  them  and 
wounded  tiie  cow.  He  then  chased  them  and  they  xm  off.  Too 
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bad,  for  we  are  getting  near  the  pdnfc  where  we  must  have  meat. 
Noice  must  learn  hunting  some  time,  and  the  experieooe  will  do 
him  good  as  most  people  learn  best  from  failures. 

"July  5:  Started  7  A.  M.,  telling  the  others  not  to  start  for  at 
least  two  hours  to  give  me  a  chance  to  hunt.  One  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  camp  I  saw  a  seal,  was  prevented  from  approaching 
nearer  than  three  hundred  yards  by  open  shore  lead,  shot  him  at 
that  range  and  had  to  go  half  a  mile  around  to  get  to  him.  It 
turned  out  he  was  shot  through  the  neck  just  back  of  the  head  and 
above  the  spine.  He  was  merely  stunned.  I  had  pulled  him  ten 
feet  or  so  from  his  hole  and  was  about  to  leave  him  when  he  began 
to  come  to  life.  I  should  have  lost  him  had  he  come  to  five  minutes 
later.  I  expected  the  others  to  come  along  behind  and  pick  up 
the  dead  seal,  so  I  walked  ahead  about  five  miles  but,  as  the 
team  did  not  oome  in  ught  in  four  hours,  I  went  back  to  meet  them. 
I  met  them  three  miles  from  cain|>  and  we  camped  there,  as 
Charlie's  eyes  were  troubling  him  and  I  feared  a  relapse.  He 
seemed  quite  willing  to  go  on  but  I  think  it  best  to  take  no  chances. 
The  crusted  snow  is  also  very  hard  on  the  dogs'  feet. 

"The  seal  was  needed.  I  have  never  seen  so  protracted  a  spell 
of  weather  unfit  for  men  or  dogs  as  we  have  had  since  June  3%id, 
and  this  is  the  first  seal  that  has  come  out  of  his  hole,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen.  At  the  floe  (before  reaching  Meighen  Island)  we 
threw  away  considerable  blubber  but  kept  enough  to  last  until  two 
days  ago.  At  sea  one  can  get  seals  in  almost  any  weather  (if  there 
is  open  water  )  but  inshore  they  come  up  only  in  warm  and  prefer- 
ably in  sunshiny,  not  very  cloudy,  weather." 

A  day  or  two  after  this  when  I  was  walking  overland  and  the 
men  taking  the  sled  along  the  ice  in  the  straits,  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  it  upset  into  deep  water.  Most  of  the  bedding 
and  clothing  got  soaking  wet.  It  was  really  a  marvel  that  this  had 
not  happened  before  and  still  more  of  a  marvel  that  it  did  not 
happen  frequently  after,  for  conditions  under  which  one  must 
travel  over  sea  ice  in  summer  are  such  that  it  might  seem  impos- 
sible to  keep  anything  dry. 

This  is  because  in  the  spring  the  thaw  water  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  snowdrifts  and  begins  to  trickle  along  the  ice,  gradually 
eroding  little  water  courses  which  grow  deeper  and  wider  day  by 
day.  This  never  leads  to  a  very  bad  situation  if  the  ice  is  of  that 
year,  but  if  it  does  not  break  up  and  float  to  sea  towards  the  end 
of  sunmier,  the  next  frosts  make  of  it  the  most  wretched  going 
imaginable  the  following  year.  Then  the  thaw  water  findft  dMP 
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channels  already  made  for  it  and  by  midsummer  the  ice  is  cut  up 
into  a  network  of  channels,  a  few  inches  or  several  feet  deep  and 
Beparating  ice  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sises.  If  the  ioe  is  three 
or  four  years  old  these  islands  resemble  mushrooms  or  champagne 
glasses — a  narrow  stem  with  a  sort  of  wide  table  on  top.  If  the 
ice  is  not  so  old  this  mushroom  formation  is  not  noticeable,  but 
progress  is  a  continual  climbing  up  on  such  "islands"  and  plunging 
into  the  water  beyond.  Frequently  the  dogs  have  to  swim  and  the 
sled  must  float  buoyed  up  by  sealed  tin  cans  kept  in  the  bottom 
of  the  load  for  that  purpose.  When  the  sled  is  actually  in  the 
water  there  is  no  danger  of  upsetting  and  the  task  of  the  drivers 
is  to  keep  the  dogs  and  sleds  in  the  water  DM)st  of  the  time,  avoid- 
ing the  ice  "islands"  and  climbing  out  upon  them  only  occasionally. 
The  great  danger  is  when  the  sled  is  crossing  one  of  these  islands, 
especially  if  there  are  rounded  hummocks  upon  them  as  frequently 
happens.  The  sled  is  then  likely  to  slide  sidewise  into  the  water. 
Indeed  it  is  sure  to  slide,  and  the  steersman's  task  is  to  see  that 
just  before  it  does  it  shall  be  turned  in  such  a  way  that  it  goes  m 
bow  foremost.   Sidewise,  it  will  upset,  as  happened  to  us  July  8th. 

This  condition  of  the  ice  i?  bad  not  only  for  traveling  but  also 
for  seal  hunting.  If  you  approach  a  seal  that  is  basking  on  the 
ice  he  will  probably  hear  you  splash,  and  the  least  splash  will  send 
him  into  his  hole.  Furthermore,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
crawl  snake-fashion  over  ice  of  this  sort.  Thus  we  must  make  our 
living  in  July  and  August  from  caribou  on  the  land  or  from  the 
occasional  sc«l  that  happens  to  lie  near  enough  to  land  to  be  shot 
from  shore. 

July  12th  I  shot  three  caribou,  the  only  ones  killed  in  Amund 
Ringnes  Island.  That  day  we  saw  the  first  polar  bear  track  we 
had  seen  since  leaving  Melville  Island.  Judging  from  two  y^nr? 
of  experience,  polar  bears  are  so  rare  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  new  lands  and  Isachsen 
Land  that  they  may  be  said  not  to  exist  there.  As  we  proceeded 
south  birds  increased  in  variety.  There  were  snow  buntings,  terns, 
old  squaw  ducks,  and  owls,  in  addition  to  the  birds  seen  farther 
north.  With  caribou  on  the  land,  there  were  sure  to  be  wolves, 
but  we  saw  only  their  tracks. 

July  14th  we  crossed  the  straits,  which  in  this  vicinity  were 
about  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  as  usual  ran  a  line  of  soundings. 
Bear  tracks  became  more  numerous.  July  18th  and  19th  we 
stopped  for  two  days  near  Uie  southern  end  of  Hassel  Sound  to 
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take  a  scries  of  tide  observations,  records  ten  minutes  apart  for 

thirty  hours. 

Canbuu  signs  were  mure  abundant  m  Elief  Ringnes  Island  tiian 
they  had  been  east  of  Hassel  Sound.  Traces  of  wolves  were  also 
numerous.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  ordiiiary  kind,  but  in  the 

mud  on  the  beach  we  saw  in  various  places  the  tracks  of  one  animal 
that  seemed  to  have  smaller  feet  than  any  wolf  should  have.  Of 
course,  the  pups  are  not  large  at  this  season  but  they  should  be 
with  their  mothers  and  going  about  in  bands.  This  animal  had 
been  alone;  some  of  its  tracks  were  only  a  few  days  old  and  others 
several  wedcs  old,  so  it  had  apparently  been  living  in  the  vicinity. 

After  finishing  our  tide  observations  we  continued  south  along 
the  coast  for  about  fourteen  miles,  taking  compass  bearings  and 
making  a  survey,  for  we  had  found  that  the  coastline  had  been 
determined  only  in  the  most  pcncral  way  by  Captain  Isachsen  and 
that  our  observations  would  add  considerable  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion and  detail.  We  were  approaching  land  after  crossing  a  bay 
when  we  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  polar  bear.  I  suppose  polar 
bears  must  die  now  and  then  of  illness  or  old  age,  but  the  sight 
of  this  skeleton  brought  instantly  the  thought  that  tiie  animal  had 
been  killed  by  men.  An  inspection  of  the  bones  gave  no  proof,  for 
I  could  find  none  that  had  been  broken  by  a  bullet.  The  flesh 
was  gone,  having  been  eaten  by  some  carnivorous  animals,  and 
several  of  the  bones  were  not  to  be  found.  They  might  very  well 
have  sunk,  for  there  was  now  a  shore  lead  varying  in  width  from 
a  few  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  separating  the  land  from  the 
still  umnovable  ice. 

Before  finding  the  bear's  skeleton  I  had  noticed  a  mound  at  the 
top  of  the  point  we  were  approaching.  Presently  we  could  see 
pieces  of  board  stickinp^  up.  This  was,  then,  a  place  that  had 
been  visited  by  white  men. 

I  knew  that  Donald  MacMillan's  Crocker  Land  Expedition  had 
its  base  at  Etah  in  north  Greenland,  but  I  hardly  expected  them 
to  be  working  down  in  this  vicinity.  Yet  the  distance  from  his 
base  at  Etah  to  the  west  coast  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  by  way 
(if  the  slcflgo  route  is  no  greater  than  the  distance  from  our  base  at 
Cape  Keilett  to  the  north  end  of  Meighen  Island,  so  that  if  both 
of  us  went  equally  far  from  home  our  fields  of  work  would  overlap 
by  two  hundred  miles. 

Even  before  we  found  the  record  I  was  sure  that  the  momunent 
had  been  built  by  MacMillan.  His  expediticm  and  ours  had  pur- 
chased pemmican  from  the  same  packers  and  here  were  scattered 
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all  about  the  peculiar  red  tins.  MacMillan  was  a  disciple  of 
Peary's  and  the  boards  were  chiefly  from  condensed  milk  boxes, 
and  condensed  milk  was  one  of  the  four  items  of  the  standard 
Peary  ratioD  of  pemmiean,  bard  bread,  teai  and  coodeiiBed  mUk. 
The  (Hi]y  other  white  men  who  could  have  been  in  this  r^on  were 
laachaen  and  Haesel  in  1901,  and  they  would  not  bave  carried 
American  condensed  milk  nor  American  rifles,  the  empty  cartridges 
of  which  were  scattered  all  about.  The  beacon  was  probably 
a  conspicuous  one  when  MacMillan  built  it  out  of  substantial- 
looking  chunks  of  hard  earth,  and  placed  probably  on  top  a  box 
into  the  comer  of  which  a  tin  can  containing  his  record  bad  been 
fastened  with  bent  nails.  But  since  then  sununer  bad  come  on, 
the  mud  had  softened  and  in  part  flowed  away  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
liquid,  the  heap  had  ooUapsed,  and  the  box  was  half  buried  in  the 
mud. 

We  were  much  excited  over  the  nently  written  record,  which  is 
here  reproduced  as  a  photograph.  It  was  news — news  of  that  part 
of  the  world's  activities  which  interested  us  most,  the  activities 
of  our  contemporaries  in  exploration.  It  was  East  meeting  West  for 
the  second  time  in  arctic  exploration,  the  other  case  being  that  of 
McClure  and  Kellett  at  Melville  and  Banks  Islands  in  1853. 

As  I  already  knew  from  talking  with  MacMillan  and  as  this 
record  showed,  we  were  meeting  here  also  a  method  of  exploration 
different  from  ours  and  conducted  in  a  country  of  different  natural 
condHions  and  especially  different  resources.  He  had  three  Es- 
kimos with  him  and  no  white  men  and  was  depending  mainly  on  his 
Eskimos  to  do  whatever  hunting  was  necessary,  while  I  had  with 
me  white  men  because  I  thought  them  better  suited  for  the  work. 
He  had  lost  eight  dogs  and  still  had  thirty-nine  at  his  farthest. 
We  had  lost  one  and  now  had  seven.  Our  one  dog  had  died  of  dis- 
ease and  so  had  three  of  his.  But  he  had  been  hurrying  so  much 
that  between  hard  driving  and  perhaps  abort  rations  three  of  his 
dogs  had  dropped  in  their  harness  and  bad  been  either  killed  or 
left  behind  to  die,  while  ours  bad  traveled  in  such  easy  stages  and 
been  fed  so  well  that  they  were  continually  fat  and  had  suffered 
from  nothing  exrept  occasionally  from  sore  feet. 

Evidently  MacMillan  had  been  using  the  Eskimo  method  of 
bear  hunting,  for  two  of  his  dogs  had  been  killed  by  bears.  It 
was  perhaps  no  credit  to  us  that  none  of  our  dogs  had  been  killed 
by  bears,  for  we  bad  not  even  seen  the  tracks  of  bears  until  within 
the  past  few  days.  But  our  method  of  hunting  them  is  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  the  Eskimos  and  involves  no  risk  to  the  dogs.  Our 
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first  concern  when  we  know  there  is  a  bc.ir  around  is  to  restrain  the 
dogs  and  if  possible  to  prevent  their  knowing  about  the  bear  until 
he  has  been  killed  I  have  argued  a  great  deal  about  bear-hunting 
methodfl  with  those  used  to  employing  dogs  and  have  naoallsr  failed 
to  convince  them  that  any  method  can  be  so  good  as  setting  a  lot 
of  dogs  on  a  bear  to  ''hold"  him  till  you  ^et  near  enough  to  shoot. 
But  it  Fometimes  happens  as  it  did  with  MacMillan  that  the  bear 
is  not  the  only  animal  to  get  killed.  I  have  known  Eskimos  to  hit 
their  own  dogs.  In  one  case  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  a  man 
shot  his  favorite  dog  and  never  wounded  the  bear.  Though  our 
method  of  one  man  only  going  after  the  bear  has  no  fiin  nor 
danger  to  dogs,  we  have  failed  to  kill  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  bears  we  have  tried  to  kill. 

But  if  you  want  eiccitement,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  sport, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  methods.  I  have 
only  once  seen  dogs  follow  a  bear  and  that  was  unintentionally 
and  with  disastrous  results,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  narrative. 
But  I  have  read  of  many  such  hunts.  There  is  a  scramble  and 
Uproar  and  excitement.  The  dogs  bark  while  unhurt  and  howl 
with  pain  if  the  bear  gets  a  blow  at  one  of  them  that  does  not  dis- 
embowel or  otherwise  kill  him  instantly.  The  men  scramble  after 
and  there  is  a  fusillade  of  shots.  In  a  book  for  boys  this  method 
is  infinitely  to  bo  preferred  and  for  the  movies  I  should  think  it 
would  be  admirable.  Certainly  our  method  is  very  tame.  Some- 
times the  bear  walks  into  camp  and  we  lie  in  wait  for  him,  shoot- 
ing him  when  he  is  in  a  convenient  spot  for  skinning.  At  other 
times  we  have  to  go  afield  to  get  him,  but  he  either  never  sees  us 
or  else  sees  us  without  recognizing  that  we  are  dangerous.  When 
one  man  does  the  hunting  one  bullet  is  frequently  enough,  and  three 
are  an  excessive  expenditure  of  ammunition.  In  the  two  or  three 
vnses  where  the  killing  of  a  bear  has  been  exciting  it  has  been  the 
method  of  the  bear's  attack  and  not  of  ours  that  has  made  the 
excitement. 

MacMillan'a  game  list  made  us  envious,  for  bis  chief  items  were 
animals  that  did  not  exist  in  the  temtoiy  we  had  been  exploring. 
Evidently  his  country  was  a  hunter's  paradise.   He  had  killed 

thirty  ovibos  to  the  east  and  was  hoping  to  find  more  in  North 
Cornwall  on  his  way  back.  I  have  not  learned  whether  he  did  but 
he  could  have  found  others  in  southern  Axel  Hciberg  Land  and 
Ellesmere  Land,  both  of  which  were  within  a  week  or  ten  days' 
travel  from  his  monument.  He  had  killed  thirteen  bears  where 
we  bad  never  seen  onOi  sbcteen  hares  where  we  had  not  seen  a 
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single  track,  nnd  thirteen  seals  to  indicate  that  the  only  animal 
on  which  we  were  relying  was  also  found  in  his  district.  Caribou 
were  missing  from  the  list  but  of  these  we  had  killed  less  than  ten 
(my  diary  noted  only  six). 

We  speculated  much  on  the  obscure  passages  in  the  record. 
In  saying  "Finlay  Land  (King  Christian  Island)"  it  indicated 
that  these  were  indeed  the  same  land  and  in  that  respect  the 
Admiralty  chart  wai?  right.  But  the  record  said  nothing  about  the 
extent  of  the  land  and  left  unsolved  the  problem  of  whether  Findlay 
Land  and  our  Borden  Island  were  different  parts  of  the  same  con- 
nected whole.  We  were  selfish  enough  to  hope  that  he  had  not 
gone  quite  far  enough  to  find  out»  leaving  that  discovery  for  us, 
but  we  wished  we  Imew  how  far  he  had  gone  so  as  not  to  delay 
in  the  needles?  survey  of  what  he  had  already  surveyed. 

Around  MacMillan's  monument  were  the  tracks  of  the  "small 
wolf"  that  we  had  noted  around  our  sounding  place  and  on  the 
beach  north  and  south  of  it.  The  explanation  now  seemed  to  be 
that  this  was  not  a  wolf  at  all  but  one  of  MacMillan's  dogs  which 
had  not  died  on  being  left  behind  on  the  trail  but  had  revived  after 
resting,  had  followed  the  trail  to  tiie  monument,  and  had  probably 
lived  a  long  time  on  the  bear  carcass.  Since  thai  he  had  been 
able  to  make  his  living  on  lemmings  and  birds'  efffis  and  was  doubts- 
less  somewhere  inland.  We  kept  a  sharp  watch,  so  far  as  the 
weather  allowed,  while  we  were  on  or  near  Ellef  Ringnes  Island, 
hoping  to  find  him  and  be  able  to  take  him  with  us.  But  the  only 
souvenirs  we  were  able  to  carry  home  were  an  old  felt  hat  which 
we  picked  up  on  the  ice  near  the  bear  carcass,  and  the  scattered 
cartridge  shells,  tin  cans,  and  box  boards. 

The  l)nxboards  were  a  godsend.  When  you  wade  knee-deep 
and  hip-deep  through  ice  water  most  of  the  day  a  dry  camping- 
place  is  especially  desirable,  but  impossible  to  find.  Some  days 
the  sun  shines  and  the  ice  is  wet  from  thaw  water;  other  days  it 
rams  and  then  it  is  if  possible  wetter;  if  snow  falls  in  summer  it  b 
in  the  form  of  slush.  There  is  no  part  of  one's  equipment  mc»e 
important  than  something  whirh  will  keep  the  bedding  from  con- 
tact with  the  ice.  We  already  had  half  enoujth  boards  for  this 
purpose  and  MacMillan's  gave  us  enough  more  so  that  thereafter  we 
could  keep  our  skin^^  from  contact  with  the  ice.  Previously  we 
had  used  our  caribou  skm  bedding  in  three  relays,  sleeping  on 
one  while  the  other  two  were  dr>  ing.  This  would  have  worked 
well  in  sunshiny  weather  but  with  the  continual  fogs  and  rains  it 
worked  badly  and  most  of  our  bedding  skins  were  by  now  thor* 
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oughly  rotten.  Still,  we  had  always  been  able  to  keep  our  sleeping 
bags  dry — except  when  the  sled  upset^ — and  to  sleep  in  them  com- 
fortably every  night.    But  it  hud  been  a  hard  struggle. 

We  rebuilt  liSieMUlan's  caun  with  mud  and  tin  cans,  for  we 
gmdsed  to  leave  befaxod  any  of  the  boards  except  a  sliver  to  which 
we  fattenfld  the  aame  can  that  had  contained  MacMillan's  record. 
It  now  contuns  a  record  reading  as  foUows: 

"July  20,  1916. 

"An-ivpd  here  from  the  north  at  8:10  P.  M.  local  time  to-day  and 
found  a  cairn  of  earth  with  tins  and  a  wooden  box  on  top.  In  one  comer 
of  the  box  we  found  secured  by  bent  nails  a  Kodak  film  tin  sealed  with 
tape.  This  contained  the  followinfir  record,  written  on  a  letterhead  of  tiie 
Crocker  Land  Expedition  (George  Borup  Memorial.) 

(Here  follows  copy  of  MacMillan's  Record:) 

'^e  axe  taking  ^e  orierinal  of  the  record  and  leaving  this  copy  in 
its  place,  contained  in  the  same  tin  from  which  we  removed  MacMillan's 
record.  All  boards  that  are  here  we  are  taking  to  use  under  our  bed 
ddns  on  the  ic^  otherwise  we  are  rebvilding  the  cairn  of  the  tins  it 
contained  and  enlaxginflr  the  heap  of  earth. 

"We  are  on  our  way  south  from  an  island  that  has  its  north  point 
about  North  Latitude  80°  10',  about  5  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
Cape  Isachsen.  We  intend  to  follow  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  Findlay 
Island  to  determine  if  it  is  one  land  with  that  disoovered  by  us  in  1916 
north  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  If  we  knrw  that  AfacMillan  had  finished 
mapping  certain  parts  of  Findlay  Island  and  had  omitted  others,  we 
would  try  to  do  what  is  left,  but  for  lack  of  information  we  may  unin- 
tentiooally  duplicate  his  work. 

"We  intend  to  spend  the  simmier  in  the  land  found  in  1915,  if  we 
can  reach  it,  putting  up  meat  for  sledge  provisions  for  the  ice  explora- 
tion of  the  spring  1917.   Men,  sleds  and  dogs  (7)  all  in  good  condition 
but  dog  harness  getting  rotten  from  being  continually  wet 
WITNESS :  Tor  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition, 

Kar»ten  AndefSSO,  Yilhjahnur  Stefan -'^on, 

Harold  Koice.  Commander." 

Ehrents  of  the  next  few  days  cannot  be  understood  without  a 

careful  look  at  the  map.  We  had  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
Admiralty  chart  No.  2118,  entitled  "Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Sea," 
and  containing  the  annotation,  "With  corrections  to  1902."  This 
meant  that  it  was  now  in  the  form  it  had  after  Captain  Svcrdrup's 
additions  and  corrections  had  been  incorporated  mto  it.  The  map 
we  publish  on  the  opposite  page  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
Admiralty  charts  but  to  be  sure  there  is  no  error  of  transference 
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we  have  preferred  to  use  Sverdnip's  own  chart»  as  shown  in  the 
second  volume  of  "New  Land"  by  Otto  Sverdnip,  New  York,  1904. 

The  part  of  this  map  which  interest'^  us  especially  at  present 
is  called  King  Christian  Land  on  Sverdnip's  map,  although  the 
island  of  identical  outline  is  called  Fmdlay  Island  (King  Christian 
Land)  on  the  Admiralty  chart.  The  history  of  tUB  island  up  to 
the  date  of  our  arrival  ia  as  follows:  On  April  27,  1853,  Sherard 
Osborn  in  command  of  a  sledge  party  in  search  of  traces  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  was  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Bathurst  Island 
and  saw  land  on  the  skyline  to  the  northwest.  Under  date  of  April 
28th  he  says  in  his  diary:  "Saw  the  new  island  seen  yesterday 
bearing  NNE.  about  twenty  miles  distant  and  covering  ten  de- 
grees of  the  horizon."* 

From  bearings  and  other  notes  taken  by  Lieutenant  Osbom 
there  was  published  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher's  expedition  of  which  Osborn  was  a  member,  a  map  showing 
"Findlay  Island"  and  "Patterson  Island"  (sometimes  spelled  Pater- 
son,  and  Findlay  has  on  some  maps  been  spelled  Finlay).  Patter- 
son Island  was  indicated  as  very  small  and  Findlay  Island  to  the 
west  as  somewhat  larger,  but  both  were  dotted  in,  showing  that  the 
ezaet  location  and  northward  extent  were  unknown. 

The  charts  were  in  this  condition  when  in  1901  Sverdnip  sent 
Isachsen  and  Hassel  to  survey  land  to  the  west  which  they  had 
siiihted  the  previous  year  when  surveying  the  southwestern  part  of 
Heiberg  Island.  Turning  to  Sverdrup's  "New  Land,"  Vol.  II,  p. 
296,  wc  find  a  brief  account  of  King  Christian  Island,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  the  only  published  account,  for  in  examining  the  four- 
volume  scientific  report  of  the  expedition  I  have  been  able  to  find 
no  material  additional  information.  ''In  the  evening  they  (Isach- 
sen  and  Hassel)  saw  land  in  the  west  and  southwest,  decided  to 
drive  west,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Nathorst  Peninsula  (since 
called  Cape  Nathorst  I .  where  they  found  p  good  deal  of  vegetation 
and  the  tracks  of  reindeer  coming  from  the  south. 

"When  they  turned  out  on  April  27  they  saw  west  of  them  a 
land  extendmg  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  eye  could  see.  This 
was  named  'King  Christian's  Land.'  Its  north  coast  appeared  to 
be  latiier  low,  but  the  east  coast  fell  away  so  abruptly  that  no 
snow  could  lodge  on  the  clifTs." 

It  would  seem  that  if  Isachsen's  party  never  visited  King  Chris- 

*  "Further  Papers  Relative  to  the  Recent  Arotie  Expeditions  m  Setrdl 
of  Sir  John  i-Yanklia,"  London,  1855,  p.  200. 
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tian's  Land  *  and  had  no  information  other  than  what  is  recorded, 

King  Christian's  Land  should  have  appeared  on  the  chart  merely 
with  its  nortli  coast  dotted  in,  somewhat  as  Osborn  had  dotted  in 
the  south  coast  of  Findlay  Land.  There  would  then  have  inter- 
vened between  the  north  coast  of  Isachsen's  discovery  and  the 
south  coast  of  Osbom's  a  blank  area  of  more  than  seventy  miles. 
But  our  Admiralty  chart,  presumably  copied  from  the  map  pub- 
liahfld  with  Sverdrup's  "Kew  Land,"  showed  the  coast  detail  and 
topographic  shadinj?  as  indicated  in  the  photograph  (see  page  532). 
This  we  took  to  mean  that  the  land  had  been  carefully  examined, 
which  led  to  the  reasonable  assumption  that  King  Christian's 
Lund  of  Isachsen  must  be  taken  us  one  with  Findlay  Land  of 
Osborn. 

We  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  all  correct,  esipeciaUy  as  Mac- 
Millan's  record  said  he  was  returning  from  "Findlay  Land  (King 

Christian  Island)." 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  point  on  which  MacMillf  rt  had 
erected  his  cairn  was  what  Isachsen  intended  for  Cape  Natiiorst. 
We  could  see  land  to  the  west  and  southwest,  but  accordmg  to 
the  chart  it  ought  to  extend  farther  than  we  could  see  and  we  as- 
sumed that  it  was  low  and  below  the  horison  because  of  distance. 

White  at  the  cairn  we  found  another  bear  skeleton,  and  on  leav- 
ing discovered  a  third.  Evidently  MacMillan  had  had  great  luck 
with  bears.   The  leg  bones  of  all  the  skeletons  were  missing. 

On  leaving  MacMillan's  cairn,  or  Isachsen's  Cape  Nathorst, 
we  were  compelled  to  go  some  distance  east  before  we  could  cross 
a  lead  that  ran  either  towards  Amund  Ringnes  Island  or  North 
Cornwall.  We  mi|^t  have  tried  to  travel  southwest  so  as  to  strike 
King  Christian's  Island  (according  to  the  map)  at  the  nearest 
point.  But  the  direction  of  various  leads  that  were  difficult  to 
cross  made  our  course  more  southerly,  so  that  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  miles  our  average  course  was  somewhere  between  southwest 
and  south  from  Cape  Nathorst.  The  weather  was  thick  most  of 
the  time  but  by  the  map  we  were  headed  just  right,  for  what  we 
wanted  to  do  was  to  pick  up  the  coastline  where  the  detail  put 
down  by  Isachsen  meets  the  hypothetical  dotted  line  connecting 
King  Christian's  Land  with  Findlay  Land.  But  when  on  the  third 
day  the  leads  invited,  we  traveled  in  a  direction  between  west  and 
southwest  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Now  we  began  to  be  puzzled, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  learned  through  a  letter  from  Captain 
Isachsea  that  he  did  not  visit  King  CbriBtian's  Island,  but  merely  saw  it 
from  afar-^rom  EUef  Rinsnea  Islanid. 
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for  in  the  clear  spells  land  and  land  sky  showed  to  the  northwest 
but  none  to  the  west  or  southwest.  Apparently  we  were  traveling 
into  a  deep  bay  with  a  peninsula  on  our  right.  We  could  Bcaroely 
reeoneile  this  with  the  map,  but  so  it  must  be.  Next  day  we  trav- 
eled twelve  miles  in  a  direction  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  south  of  west 
and  the  situation  became  more  difficult  to  understand,  for  now  the 
land  was  plain  and  not  far  away  on  the  right  while  ahead  was  no 
land  nor  even  land  sky.  On  the  theory  that  this  was  a  bay,  it 
w^  aa  getting  to  be  an  extraordinarily  deep  one. 

With  all  our  experience  of  the  inaccuracy  of  polar  maps,  we 
were  jfA  counting  tiie  land  to  the  north  of  us  as  a  peninsula  and 
expecting  any  moment  to  find  land  to  the  west,  wlu  n  on  July 
25th,  after  traveling  eight  miles  farther,  we  ramped  half  a  mile 
from  land.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  could  show,  we 
were  opposite  the  most  southerly  point.  It  was  a  fine  sunshiny 
day  and  we  should  have  liked  very  much  to  go  ashore,  but  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  open  water  lay  between.  It  must  have  been  very 
warm  on  the  land  for  it  was  warm  enough  on  the  ice  for  one 
mosquito  to  fly  out  and  pay  us  a  visit.  Only  Charlie  saw  him 
but  Charlie  is  familiar  enough  with  mosquitoes  to  m;iko  the  identi- 
fication certain.  I  was  willing  to  take  his  word  for  it,  for  I  have 
confessed  to  a  prejudice  against  mosquitoes.  They  are  bad  enough 
in  certain  settled  portions  of  the  country  where  half  a  dozen  are 
likely  to  find  their  way  in  the  night  through  a  window  into  your 
bedroom.  But  in  the  Arctic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  circle  they  are 
a  veritable  plague  such  as  no  one  can  conceive  who  has  not  been 
there.  When  you  get  five  hundred  miles  within  the  circle  they  are, 
however,  no  worse  than  in  New  Jersey  or  Missouri  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  never  seriously  troublesome  in  any  of  the  Ca- 
nadian islands  more  than  500  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle. 

After  two  days  of  continued  traveling  west  we  were  compelled 
to  go  two  miles  southwest  to  cross  a  lead  running  in  that  direction; 
then  we  traveled  northwest  nine  miles  and  the  situation  was  at 
last  clear.  We  had  passed  the  west  end  of  an  island  and  the  land 
all  lay  to  the  northeast.  The  great  King  Christian's  Land  of 
Sverdrup's  map  and  the  Admiralty  chart  does  not  exist.  In  clear 
weather,  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  ice  hununocks,  no  land  could 
be  seen  to  the  west^  to  the  northwest,  southwest  or  south,  or  indeed 
in  any  direction  except  the  northeast.  We  did  see  indications  of 
land  to  the  north,  possibly  a  small  new  island,  though  we  took  it  to 
be  the  "loom"  of  Ellef  Ringnes  Island  far  to  the  north. 

This  shows  how  much  safer  it  would  have  been  for  Isachsen  to 
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do  as  Osborn  did  and  dot  in  his  land,  rcfctraining  his  imagination 
from  connecting  it  with  Findlay  Land  and  especially  from  supply- 
ing the  detail  of  curved  coastline  and  topographically  shaded  inte- 
rior. As  to  the  topographic  shading,  it  must  be  said  that  there  is 
in  the  scientific  report  of  the  Sverdnip  expedition  the  statement 
that  "the  shaded  lands  are  those  surveyed  by  this  expedition/'  and 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  indicate  contours  by  the  shading  but 
merely  to  show  that  these  are  the  lands  discovered  and  explored 
as  distinguished  from  the  unshaded  ones  previously  known.  Still, 
why  should  there  be  several  lines  of  sliadmg  leading  to  small  and 
isolated  eminences  in  some  cases,  as  in  EUef  Ringnes  Island?  To 
any  one  familiar  with  the  ordinary  ocmventioos  of  map-making, 
these  are  ways  of  graphically  indicating  elevation,  and  so  it  was 
evidently  taken  by  the  British  Admiralty  who  faithfully  copied  all 
the  shading. 

I  have  since  learned  to  interpret  correctly  MacMillan's  reference 
to  "Findlay  Island  (King  Christian  Land)"  and  consider  that 
thereby  hangs  a  rather  appealing  story.  MacMillan  had  made  a 
very  excellent  jomn^  from  Etah  across  Smith  Sound  and  Elles- 
mere  Land,  past  the  south  end  of  Axel  Heiberg  Island,  through 
Hendriksen  Sound  and  thus  past  Cape  Nathorst  to  probably  the 
east  end  of  King  Christian  Island  as  it  now  stands  revised.  He 
arrived  in  thick  weather  which  kept  him  in  camp  for  two  or  three 
days.  Meantime  he  had  leisure  to  think  of  how  long  a  way  it  was 
back  to  Greenland  and  how  early  in  the  season  Smith  Sound  would 
perhaps  break  up,  ineventing  his  return.  He  had  estimated  that 
in  order  to  cross  Smith  Sound  safely  he  would  have  to  be  back  by 
the  first  of  June.  The  piupose  of  his  journey  had  been  to  complete 
the  outline  of  King  Christian  Land,  connecting  it  with  Findlay 
Land  (if,  like  us,  he  had  taken  the  chart  at  its  face  value), 
but  he  now  concluded  that  what  with  the  small  amount  of  pemmi- 
can  on  hand  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  season,  he  had  better 
hurry  back  while  sledging  conditions  were  favorable  and  Smith 
Sound  crossable.  It  is  akooet  tragic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he 
started  on  his  return  journey  without  having  the  opportunity  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  some  hill  in  clear  weather  to  see  for  himself  that 
he  was  on  a  small  island  with  sea  ice  all  around,  instead  of  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  a  large  land,  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be. 
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THE  DISCOVEBY  OF  LOUQHEED  ISLAND 

I DID  not  want  to  break  into  the  oontinnity  of  the  atoiy  about 
King  Christian  Island  till  it  had  been  finally  disposed  of.  Now 
comes  a  diary  record  for  July  22nd,  which  I  reproduce  in  so 

far  as  it  relate?  to  an  incident  of  tlmt  evenine:! 

''New  bear  habitsi,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  came  to  light 
to-night.  Wo  are  ramped  by  a  lead  about  five  yards  wide  which 
we  had  to  follow  !S  x  E  one  mile  (stopped  then  for  longitude  obser- 
vations). When  Noioe  and  I  had  both  gone  indoors  and  Charlie 
was  about  to  come  in,  he  noticed  something  resembling  a  chunk  of 
ice  move  rapidly  across  the  lead  a  hundred  yards  south  (wind 
about  west,  or  a  little  south  of  west).  He  saw  by  the  glasses  this 
was  the  eyes,  ears  and  nose  of  a  bear.  The  bear  had  evidently 
seen  us  first  and  when  I  came  out  he  had  commenced  a  careful 
stalk  of  us.  He  would  swim  along  eight  or  ten  yards,  then  stop 
dead  and  slowly  raise  his  eyes  (and  ears,  for  that  he  could  not  help) 
over  the  edge  of  the  lead  and  look,  but  only  high  enough  to  see 
my  head — I  was  behind  the  sled,  resting  my  elbows  on  the  load, 
and  Charlie  was  holding  the  dogs,  while  Noice  was  at  the  bow  of 
the  sled,  a  little  lower  than  I.  The  dogs  never  saw  him,  thoU|^ 
they  had  a  full  view  of  that  part  of  the  lead  where  he  was. 

"It  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  come  a  hundred  yards. 
When  nearly  opposite  our  tent  and  about  fifteen  yards  from  us, 
he  slowly  raised  his  forequarters  upon  the  ice  which  was  about  six 
inches  over  water  level.  Then  swiftly  but  without  a  splash  or 
other  noise  he  brought  his  hindquarters  up  and  made  a  dash 
straight  for  me.  I  had  told  Noice  to  shoot  him  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  clear  of  the  lead,  but  he  was  coming  so  fast  I  did  not 
care  to  take  a  chance  on  one  of  our  guns  alone,  which  might  fail 
to  go  off— or  ^se  the  bullet  might  not  hit  I  therefore  fired  simul- 
taneously with  Koice. 

"At  first  I  thought  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  probably  he 
was,  but  after  rolling  on  his  back  he  half  got  up,  facing  the  water. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  haul  a  dead  bear  out  of  water,  I  told  Noice  to 
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fire  again,  but  his  gim  refused  to  go  off.  (We  found  later  that 
Band  on  the  cartridge,  or  rather  mud,  prevented  it  entering  the 
chamber.  The  Winchester  safety  deviefr--the  pin  under  tiie  trigger 
guard — ^therefore  prevented  the  hammer  from  falling  when  the  trig- 
ger was  pulled.)  As  I  feared  tlie  be^r  potting  into  the  water — he 
was  almost  there — I  fired  agnin,  tliis  time  hastily,  hitting  him  in  the 
rump,  without  serious  immediate  effect.  As  he  gave  a  side  view  1 
put  a  third  bullet  through  the  heart^ — altogether  pretty  poor  shoot- 
ing. Had  I  been  depending  on  myself  alone  I  woiUd  probably  have 
ohoeen  my  opportunities  better. 

"The  tactics  pursued  by  the  bear  were  excellent  seal-huntiii^ 
tactics,  but  he  showed  poor  judgment  in  taking  no  warning  from 
our  talk  which  was  in  ordinan,^  ronversational  tones,  or  from  our 
tent  and  strange  gear.  Had  Charlie  not  happened  to  see  him  and 
had  we  all  been  indoors,  even  though  not  asleep,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  have  had  one  of  our  dogs  before  he  realized  it  was  not 
a  seal  and.  before  we  had  time  to  get  a  hand  on  a  gun,  though  we 
ahrays  have  the  guns  at  the  tent  door.  Evidently  he  was  trav- 
eling along  the  lead,  swimming,  and  it  seems  clear  no  ordinary 
basking  peal  would,  by  anything  but  accident,  have  discovered  him 
before  he  was  between  it  and  the  water.  He  was  fat,  which  spoke 
well  for  his  success  as  a  hunter.   Probably  a  two-year-old  bear." 

Though  the  substantial  middle  of  Findlay  Land  or  King  Chris- 
tian Island  on  the  map  had  disappeared,  I  had  no  doubt  that  there 
was  land  in  the  direction  where  Osborn  had  dotted  in  his  discov- 
eries. Heading  south  we  traveled  in  that  direction  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  and  I  have  never  seen  traveling  conditions 
worse.  In  some  cases  the  dogs  had  to  swim  continuously  as  much 
as  half  a  mile  at  a  time,  towing  tlie  sledge  behind  them.  I  had  to 
walk  ahead  picking  a  trail  and  especially  carefully  now,  for  there 
were  holes  in  the  ice  underneath  into  which  the  dogs  would  have 
swum  as  readily  as  where  theite  was  bottom.  Part  of  the  time 
the  water  was  shallow  enough  so  that  the  men  could  ride  but  at 
other  times  they  had  to  wade  as  to  allow  the  sled  to  float  and 
thus  prevent  our  gear  from  getting  wet.  The  stray  ice  islands  here 
and  there  were  worse  than  the  water.  We  would  no  sooner  be  up 
on  one  than  we  had  to  plunge  into  the  next  water  channel,  and 
there  was  always  the  same  danger  of  the  sled  sliding  sidewise  and 
bdng  upset.  The  narrow  channels  were  the  worst  except  when  they 
were  so  very  narrow  as  to  be  jumpable  for  the  dogs  and  bridgcable 
with  the  sled.  With  a  fourteen-foot  sled  an  eight  or  ten-foot 
channel  was  the  worst  possiblci  for  then  the  sled  would  take  a  dive, 
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bunting  its  nose  at  or  below  water  level  into  the  neacb  "island"  and 
that  vcr>'  hard,  for  the  dogs  scrambled  ahead  at  a  great  rate  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  icy  water. 

When  the  sun  was  t^hining  they  sphished  and  swam  willingly 
enough,  but  on  colder  days  it  was  my  task  to  drug  the  leader  against 
all  hk  strength  off  each  ioe  island  and  into  the  water.  When  the 
team  was  once  in  the  water  they  behaved  quietly  and  everythmg 
went  well  so  long  as  their  feet  touched  bottom,  but  when  they 
began  to  swim  Uie  rear  dogs,  which  were  the  largest  and  usually 
the  fastest  swimmers,  would  catch  up  to  the  ones  ahead  and  all 
would  be  bunching  up  around  me.  We  were  using  the  tandem  type 
of  harness  which  is  suitable  for  all  conditions  of  sledge  travel 
except  swimming,  and  we  usually  found  at  shallow  water  or  climb- 
ing out  on  an  island  that  the  team  was  all  tangled  up  and  had 
to  be  strai^tened  again. 

At  one  stage  we  thought  of  striking  a  direct  course  for  Cape 
Murray  and  traveled  in  that  direction  a  dozen  miles,  but  the  going 
became  so  bad  as  to  be  virtually  impossible  and  we  had  to  turn 
back.  This  we  did,  thinking  that  a  lead  wc  had  .'jccn  running 
south  from  King  Christian  Island  might  be  a  widened  tide  crack 
running  perhaps  all  the  way  across  to  Findiay  Island.  The  diary 
narrates:  "We  shall  turn  back  from  here  to  the  lead  we  left  two 
days  ago.  We  have  now  crossed  Findiay  Island  as  mapped  on 
Admiralty  chart  No.  2118  and  found  an  average  depth  of  ov«p 
two  liundred  meters  (maximum  depth  315  meter- 1  while  all  signs 
of  nearby  land  are  wanting.  The  lead  wc  were  following  may  run 
from  King  Christian  Land  to  Findiay  island,  at  least  it  trends 
that  way  the  first  ten  miles  or  so.  The  going  we  are  in  here  now 
may  be  called  impossible — the  water  deep  and  the  mushroom 
islands  so  high  that  a  man  who  has  been  wading  needs  to  put  his 
hands  and  Imees  on  them  to  scramble  out  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
a  sled  on  one,  for  most  have  not  room  on  top  for  the  team  to  pull 
and  there  is  not  often  room  for  the  sled  and  dogs  after  you  do  get 
on  top." 

At  this  season  the  only  passable  traveling  conditions  are  found 
along  the  edges  of  the  long  leads.  Some  leads  xary  greatly  in  width 
and  are  crooked  and  may  come  to  an  end,  but  there  is  usually  a 
nearly  strai^t  lead  running  between  the  headlands  where  two 

islands  approach  each  other  most  nearly  across  a  -trait.  The  lead 
to  which  we  turned  back  proved  such  a  one,  although  it  ran  in  a 
course  more  easterly  than  we  desired,  probably  towards  some  cape 
on  Bathurst  Island.  We  had  advanced  two  days  westward  and 
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it  took  us  two  more  days  to  get  back  to  just  about  where  we 

started  from. 

Now  came  an  unusually  cold  spell  and  we  had  to  break  through 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  young  ice  on  top  of  the  water.  The  dogs 
could  not  advance  at  aU,  wading  or  swunming,  until  a  way  had 
been  broken  through  this  ice.  August  Ist  it  was  wanner  but  there 
were  heavy  showers  with  periods  of  drisiling  rain  between,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  few  days  on  the  ice  when  we  were  soaking  wet  from 
top  to  toe.  Before  going  to  bed  we  p  irtly  dried  our  coats  by 
wringing  the  water  out  of  them,  but  our  sleeping  bags  were  dry 
and  gettmg  into  them  was  somctlimg  boLween  a  pleasure  and  a 
delight.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature  that  when  you  are 
in  ^od  health  the  relief  from  discomfort  becomes  so  keen  a  pleasure 
that  it  compensates  for  whatever  has  gone  before.  Here  was  the 
most  uncomfortable  trip  that  any  of  us  over  made  in  the  Arctic 
and  still  I  feel  sure  that  my  companions  would  be  no  more  reluctant 
than  I  to  do  it  over  again.  There  is  not  a  single  complaint  in  my 
diary,  nor  is  tliere  one,  I  feel  sure,  in  the  diaries  of  either  of  the 
others.  This  was  not  heroic  restraint,  for  the  discomforts  of  each 
day  were  actually  forgotten  in  the  comfort  of  the  following  camp. 
We  did  feel  reluctant  occasionally  to  start  in  the  morning.  There 
are  few  things  less  inviting  than  dressing  in  wet  clothes.  Some- 
how it  seems  to  help  to  have  dry  things  to  put  on  even  if  you 
know  they  are  going  to  be  soaking  wet  in  ten  minutes. 

If  there  were  any  mtimatc  connection  between  such  ills  as 
riieumatism  and  being  continually  soaked  with  cold  water,  even 
though  you  get  wann  and  dry  between  times,  then  surely  we  should 
have  suffered.  None  of  us  has  felt  a  twinge  as  yet,  but  of  course 
it  is  possible  that  a  dozen  years  from  now  one  or  another  of  us 
may  come  down  with  sciatica. 

We  had  to  zigzag  so  much  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  careful 
reckoning,  and  the  continually  cloudy  weather  made  observations 
difficult.  We  were  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  and  King  Christian 
Island  had  long  since  sunk  beneath  the  horison  when  the  day 
aftO"  the  rainstorm,  August  2nd,  we  sighted  an  island  to  the  south- 
west. After  a  few  miles  of  advance  two  other  islands  a  little  to 
the  left  appeared.  We  did  not  at  first  know  whether  they  were 
lower  or  more  distant.  They  proved  lower.  It  took  us  the  rest 
of  that  day,  all  of  the  third,  and  seven  miles  of  travel  on  the  fourth 
to  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  largest  island.  We  camped  on  the 
ice  for  we  could  not  at  once  find  a  crossing  and  were  not,  in  fact, 
sure  whether  we  cared  to  land.  On  foot  I  was  able  to  make  a  land- 
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mg  after  having  followed  .the  shore  lead  for  half  a  nule.  Ftam  a 
high  hill  caribou  could  be  eeen  om  the  middle  and  smallest  island, 
so  I  crossed  over  and  shot  seven  out  of  nine  fat  bulls. 

Obviously  seven  fat  caribou  was  much  more  than  we  could 
carry.  The  reason  for  kiUing  them  was  that  on  account  of  the 
deep  water  on  top  of  the  ice  it  was  now  almost  impossible  to  get 
seals,  and  the  ice  itself  had  been  moving  and  crackmg  in  various 
directions  during  the  last  few  days,  so  that  I  was  afraid  that  tiie 
complete  summer  break-up  might  come  any  day,  possibly  marooning 
us  on  one  of  these  small  islands.  I  was  so  much  worried  by  this 
instability  of  the  ice  that  I  should  have  gone  ashore  and  made  a 
sunuuer  camp  on  the  largest  of  the  three  islands  had  I  not  seen 
from  the  top  of  it  a  still  larger  one  to  the  northwest.  We  loaded 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  boneless  meat  and  fat  on  the 
sled  and  proceeded  towards  this  new  lai^.  We  knew  it  was  a 
risky  proceeding  for,  although  the  sled  was  strong  enough  to  stand 
almost  any  kind  of  load  in  ordinary  winter  going,  no  sled  could 
stand  indefinitely  the  repeated  shocks  of  diving  off  one  ice  island 
into  the  next,  coming  up  each  time  with  a  shock  like  the  blow 
of  a  thousand-pound  hammer. 

Our  landing-place  should  have  been  the  nearest  pomt  so  far  as 
the  safety  of  the  sled  was  concerned,  but  we  would  have  to  live 
during  the  summer  on  caribou  and  I  was  reluctant  to  camp  near  a 
promontory  from  which  land  game  would  have  to  be  sought  at  a 
considerable  distance.  We  accordingly  tried  to  follow  the  coast 
northwestward  and  did  so  for  two  or  three  miles.  It  was  an  espe- 
cially heavy  shock  that  finally  broke  the  hickory  fender  on  the 
front  end  of  the  sled,  which  decided  us  to  go  ashore  and  call  sledge 
travel  for  that  season  ended.  We  found  no  place  where  we  could 
land  except  by  water.  Having  this  year  no  tarpaulin  intended  to 
convert  the  sled  into  a  boat  and  relying  instead  on  sealskins,  we 
inflated  these  each  into  an  air  bladder  having  a  buoyancy  of  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds.  Four  of  them  lashed  to  the  sled  con- 
verted it  into  a  raft.  It  took  the  men  several  hours  to  inflate 
the  sealskins  and  make  the  landing,  and  I  got  ashore  meanwhile 
over  some  ice  that  was  far  too  rough  for  the  sledge  to  negotiate 
and  went  in  search  of  caribou.  We  had  seen  tsx  with  our  glasses 
the  day  before  and  I  had  them  skinned  and  cut  up  by  the  time 
camp  was  well  pitched.   This  was  on  August  9th. 

We  now  had  leisure  to  take  good  astronomical  observations 
and  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  how  to  reconcile  these  lands  as  we 
found  them  with  the  observations  of  Osbom.  The  first  island  was 
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clearly  his  Findlay  Land.  It  appeared  to  be  six  or  sev^  hundred 
feet  high  and  one  or  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  larger  island 
to  the  west  where  we  were  now  spending  the  summer.  The  most 

easterly  island  is  undoubtedly  his  Paterson  Island.  I  did  not 
▼isit  it  but  feel  sure  that  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high  and 
less  than  three  miles  in  diameter.  The  middle  island  where  I 
killed  the  seven  bulls  is  even  smaller  and  not  much  more  than  hv^lf 
as  high.  It  was  probably  not  seen  by  Osbom  at  all  or  was  taken 
for  a  low  eastward  extension  from  Findlay  Island.  Findlay  Island 
18  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  «  fertile  island  with  beautiful 
green  slopes  covered  with  grass  or  with  lichens  and  moss,  accord- 
ing to  the  abundance  of  moisture  and  the  character  of  the  sdl. 
Between  it  and  Third  Land  is  a  little  island  scarcely  more  than  a 
sandbar.  Caribou  crossing  by  way  of  it  appeared  to  wade  most 
of  the  time,  so  that  the  channel  is  here  mainly  shallow  altiiough 
tliere  may  be  deep  places.  If  so,  they  are  probably  near  the 
Findlay  Island  shore. 

Third  Land  (which  I  have  nnoe  named  Lougheed  Island) 
proved  in  most  respects  a  delightful  summer  resort.  There  waa 
not  a  single  mosquito.  Tho  roimtn.'  was  rolling  hills,  well  covered 
with  vegetation,  although  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  was  a 
considerable  area  of  very  sticky,  wet  clay,  and  with  every  stream 
heavily  impregnated  with  some  chemical  that  made  the  water  un- 
drinkable  if  you  were  afraid  to  drink  it,  and  disagreeable  in  any 
event.  The  island's  length  is  about  forty-five  miles,  its  main  aada 
running  a  little  west  of  north,  its  average  diameter  perhaps  twelve 
miles.  One  wolf  appeared  soon  after  our  landing  but  he  must  have 
left  tho  islnnfi.  Ahsonco  of  wolves^  and  mosquitoes,  together  with 
an  abun(lan(  e  of  vegetation  made  the  caribou  the  fattest  for  the 
season  tliat  I  have  seen  anywhere.  There  were  perhaps  three 
hundred  of  them  on  the  island,  which  was  many  times  more  thanjwe 
needed. 

The  only  difBrulty  was  fuel.  Of  every  rennous  plant  known 
to  me  as  good  fuel  not  one  was  found.  Neither  dirl  we  find  willows. 
I  made  experiments  with  moss  and  with  dried  mushrooms.  They 
would  not  burn,  probably  because  we  did  not  have  a  long  enough 
time  to  dry  them  between  the  frequent  rains.  A  few  seals  were 
out  on  the  ice  but  the  chance  of  getting  them  was  small,  for  they 
would  surely  have  heard  a  man  splashing  in  the  deep  water  even 
though  he  might  have  had  will  power  to  wriggle  in  auktok  style 
across  ice  patches  and  the  shallower  channels.  Then  there  was 
the  continual  threat  that  the  ice  might  move.  The  movement  we 
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feared  was  not  with  aiqr  loeal  wind  for  we  could  have  guarded 
againet  that;  bat  there  were  plainly  strong  tide  ourrents,  for  along 

the  beach  the  ice  kept  shifting  back  and  forth.  Once  we  thought 

it  was  all  going  but  it  stopped  after  a  few  dozen  yards.  It  would 
have  been  no  fun  for  a  seal  hunter  to  find  him^^elf  drifting  off  with 
that  ice.  A  whole  party  with  a  sledge  and  outfit  might  have  en- 
joyed it  niore,  but  a  man  alone  would  have  found  it  an  unpleasant 
adventure. 

So  the  only  thing  to  bum  was  caribou  fat  and  boards,  diie^ 

thoee  picked  up  at  MacMillan's  beacon.  We  stuck  them  up  on 
edge  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind  and  protected  them  from  the 
rain.  Most  of  them  were  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  and  we  made  them  into 
standard  fuel  portions  consisting  of  a  piece  about  three  inches 
wide.  One  such  piece  whittled  or  split  and  burned  with  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  caribou  suet,  sufficed  to  cook  a  meal.  But 
only  meals  of  a  certain  sort.  The  heads  of  caribou  are  the  best 
parts  and  thereafter  the  vertebra;,  ribs  and  briskets,  but  all  these 
are  bony  and  with  scarcity  of  fuel  we  could  not  afford  to  boil 
bones.  For  the  only  time  in  my  northern  experience  we  threw 
nearly  every  caribou  head  away  at  the  place  of  killing.  We  re- 
moved the  bones  from  the  rib  meat  and  to  that  extent  were  able 
to  eat  the  meat  we  liked,  but  apart  from  that  we  lived  mainly  on 
ham  and  shoulder  meat  out  into  pieces  about  the  sise  of  sugar 
cubes.  Meat  that  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  over  the  fire 
in  cold  water  is  done  when  it  boils  or  a  little  before.  For  the  first 
part  of  our  stay  on  Lougheed  Islund  we  used  to  cook  two  raeals 
of  this  sort  daily,  but  later  when  we  had  been  able  to  dry  some 
caribou  meat  to  eat  we  used  to  have  but  one  cooked  meal. 

The  long  weeks  of  wading  through  ice  water  before  landing  on 
Lougheed  Island  and  the  summer  spent  there  with  inadequate  fuel 
came  nearer  to  being  hardship  than  any  of  my  other  experiences 
in  the  North.  But  Charlie  and  Noice  were  cheerful  the  whole  time 
and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  about  the  climate 
or  the  country  or  the  food,  though  wc  all  talked  rather  wistfully 
about  the  possibility  of  finding  soiiietliing  to  burn.  For  equanim- 
ity they  were  on  the  whole  the  most  adnikable  companions  I  have 
had  on  any  sledge  trip. 

We  had  come  ashore  because  we  feared  the  break-up  of  the  ice 
and  the  break-up,  too,  of  our  sled.  But  other  purposes  were  to  ex- 
plore this  land  thoroughly  and  to  get  a  good  rate  on  our  watches. 
Occasional  days  were  beautifully  clear  and  pernutted  extensive 
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time  observatioDs,  those  farthest  apart  having  an  interval  of 
twenty-three  days. 

During  the  middle  of  August  Noice  took  care  of  the  camp  while 
Charlie  :>.nd  T  made  a  tri|>  of  sevo'al  days  with  padc  dogs  exploring 
the  island.  From  hills  near  the  southern  end  we  were  able  to  get 
bearings  of  points  on  Bathurst  Island.  From  other  hills  north  of 
the  middle  wc  were  able  on  a  clear  day  to  see  King  Christian  Island 
and  from  near  the  north  end  were  even  able  to  see  cliffs  which  prob- 
ably were  on  Ellef  Ringnee  Island.  To  the  west  we  got  bearings  of 
two  or  three  points  on  Borden  Island.  To  the  southwest  Melville 
Island  was  not  in  sight.  As  with  our  other  lands,  we  found  con- 
siderable evidence  of  recent  uplift  in  the  form  of  a  sprinkling  of 
seashells  and  some  raised  beaches  of  the  ice-built  kind.  There 
was  one  track  of  a  polar  bear  but  evidently  these  arc  not  numerous 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Hassel  Sound  until  (as  we  learned  later) 
you  get  south  into  Byam  Martin  Channel  between  Bathurst  and 
Melville  Islands. 

The  summer  brought  but  one  flock  of  ptarmigan  and  the  ducks 
were  only  king  ciders  and  old  squawp.  Plovers  probably  do  not 
go  that  far  north  but  there  were  sandpipers,  snow  buntings,  owls, 
and  the  same  three  kinds  of  gulls  noted  farther  north.  There  were 
no  traces  of  ovibos  cither  past  or  present.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  Eskimos.  We  found  no  such  signs  any- 
where farther  north  than  the  shores  of  loddon  Gulf  on  MelviUe 
Island. 

The  few  zoological  specimens  collected  were  chiefly  such  small 
thing?!  np  could  be  preserved  in  alcohol  in  the  one-pound  malted 
milk  tins,  but  it  seemed  so  interesting  to  try  to  get  a  caribou  speci- 
men from  a  district  so  far  from  where  any  such  specimens  are 
known  to  have  been  taken  that  I  decided  to  try  it.  One  night  I 
killed  a  young  caribou  while  the  boys  were  asleep,  took  all  the  meas- 
urements carefully,  removed  the  skin  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
taxidermist,  and  carried  it  home  along  with  all  the  leg  bones.  On 
arrival  T  woke  the  boys  and  we  had  breakfast  together.  Then 
Charlie  left  with  the  pack  dogs  to  fetch  the  meat  while  I  went  to 
sleep. 

Noicc  mider  the  influence  of  my  lectures  and  the  pressure  of 
circumstance  had  given  up  most  of  his  views  on  meat  and  how  to 
eat  it,  but  he  had  persisted  in  preferring  boiled  fat  caribou  meat  to 
the  raw  marrow  which  I  had  told  him  was  much  better.   Inside  this 

caribou  «kin  the  leg  bones  were  wrapped,  the  bones  still  fastened 
together  by  their  ligaments  and  attached  by  the  bide  at  the  hoofs. 
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Noioe  unrolled  the  skin  and  thought  he  would  make  hioaself  useful 
by  separating  the  bones  from  the  hide.  It  then  occurred  to  him 

that  he  would  try  and  see  if  raw  marrow  was  really  good  and  so 
be  broke  the  bones  for  the  marrow.  I  had  taken  so  much  pains 
with  getting  thi?  pprrimon  home  in  good  condition  that  when  I  woke 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  sec  the  amusing  side  of  the  incident 
and  console  myself  for  the  ruining  of  my  zoological  specimen  with 
the  reflection  that  Noice  had  overcome  the  lust  of  his  food  preju> 
dices. 

A  few  days  later  I  took  another  specimen  in  the  same  careful 
way.   This  time  it  was  safe  from  N<»oe  and  indeed  he  and  all  of 

us  looked  after  it  carefully  for  some  months.  But  eventually 
somebody  was  forgetful  and  one  night  the  dogs  ate  it  up.  Edible 
specimens  are  difficult  to  carry  home  when  the  journey  involves 
several  months. 

On  Lougheed  Island  at  the  main  summer  camp  we  took  tide 
observations  every  ten  minutes  for  a  period  of  thirty  hours.  This 
completed  a  series  of  tide  observations  scattered  at  strategic  points 
remote  from  places  where  observations  of  tides  had  previously  been 
taken.  They  have  some  value  but,  of  course,  not  as  great  as  if 
the  series  could  have  been  thirty  days  instead  of  thirty  hours  in 
each  place. 

Castel  had  been  dkected  to  make  a  depot  on  the  south  shore  of 
Borden  Island  or  on  the  south  shore  of  Findlay  Idand.  When  I 
gave  those  directions  I  had  in  mind  the  big  Findlay  Island  or 

King  Christian  L^land  of  the  maps  and  was  even  of  the  opinion  that 
this  big  land  might  be  one  with  Borden  Island.  We  could  see  now 
that  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  Castel  to  decide  how  to  follow 
these  instruc lions  when  all  tiiu  topography  was  so  different  from 
what  we  had  eiqiected.  Still  we  looked  miiHttely  for  traces  of  the 
depot  or  a  message  on  the  shores  of  Lougheed  Island.  When  we 
found  none  we  began  to  fear  that  we  might  have  overlooked  a  de- 
pot on  the  south  shore  of  (the  present)  Findlay  Island. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  it  began  to  snow  occasionally  and 
on  the  third  of  September,  nft^T  getting  a  last  excellent  set  of  time 
observations,  we  started  tiie  autumn  sledge  travel.  The  shore 
lead  was  not  yet  frooen,  so  we  had  to  go  overland.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty was  to  find  the  way  across  a  few  precipitous  ravines.  Some 
of  these  ravines,  especially  if  th^r  faced  north,  had  snowdrifts  in 
them  which  had  lasted  through  the  summer  and  which  probably  last 
through  most  or  all  summers.  In  a  sense  these  are  therefore  gla- 
ciers, but  none  of  them  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  and  none 
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aggregate  in  area  more  than  a  few  acres  so  that  we  always  spoke 
of  them  aa  snowdrifts.  Two  or  three  had  streams  of  water  run- 

nmg  through  a  vault  underneath,  but  most  were  bisected  by  rivers 
that  had  cut  them  to  the  bottom  leaving  a  remnant  of  snow  or 

granular  ice  on  either  side  of  the  ravine. 

A  mile  or  two  back  of  camp  was  a  hill  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  high  which  wc  had  used  during  fine  weather  as  a  lookout  for 
any  lands  farther  off  than  the  ordinarily  visible  northwest  tip  of 
Bathnrst  Island. 

On  leaving  our  summer  camp  we  built  a  sort  of  eaim  of  mud 
and  tin  cans  on  a  knoll  about  a  hundred  yards  away.  In  it  is  a 
note  in  a  tabloid  tea  box  protected  by  an  inverted  lard  pail.  The 
note  refers  to  our  record  on  Lookout  Hill.  The  Lookout  Hill  record 
is  in  a  beacon  which  is  a  conical  earth  heap  about  three  feet  high 
with  a  ten-pound  malted  milk  tin  on  top.  In  a  small  round  tin 
inside  this  larger  tin  is  the  record,  while  the  big  can  is  otherwise 
nearly  filled  with  stones  to  make  it  more  stable. 

''Approximate  Latitude  77°  09'  30"  N., 
Approximate  Longitude  0*  82'  E.  of  Oape  Isaclisen, 

Septomhor  3,  1916. 
'*The  below  members  of  the  Canadian  ArctiV  Expedition  have  spent 
here  the  interval  from  August  9th  to  September  3rd,  waiting  for  snow 
and  ice  to  continue  sled  «q>1onitoTy  ivork.  A  support  party  commaiided 
by  Aamout  Castel  and  oonsistin^,  bcHides  him,  of  the  Eskimos  Niat> 
kusiak  and  rMniii.  left  us  at  Cape  Isuc-hson  June  3rd  to  find,  if  one  ex- 
isted, a  sea  passage  between  Findlay  Island  and  the  land  discovered 
(Borden  Island).  They  were  to  proceed  then  to  join  Storkerson's  party 
who  are  putting  op  meat  in  Helrille  Island*  and  Natirasiak  with  a  pertsr 
was  to  return  thence  to  Cape  Murray  to  put  up  meat  near  N.  Lat.  78* 
and  W.  Long.  117*  for  ice  exploration  in  1917.  We  followed  shore  floe 
northeastward  and  found  new  land  June  13  near  N.  Lat.  79°  45',  Merid- 
ian Distance^  east  of  Cape  Isachsen  about  4*  15'.  Went  around  this 
idand  from  the  southwest  comer,  past  the  north  end  to  the  southeast 
comer.  Found  north  end  about  so"  10'  N.,  about  4°  43'  east  of  Isachsen. 
Left  southeast  corner  that  land  2!5th,  landed  on  Ainund  Kinprnes  fshmd, 
Hassel  Sound,  Jnily  3rd,  N.  Lat.  78**  44'.  M^apped  east  coast  of  sound  to 
about  78*  06'.  Oxoaaed  aonad  (ahont  16  mike  ifide)  and  mapped  west 
coast  sound  southward.  Stopped  for  thirty  hours'  tidal  obserretions 
July  lR-19  near  N.  Lat.  78°  04'.  Some  thirteen  miles  south  of  here  we 
found  a  cairn  and  record  of  the  MacMillan  Expedition  written  by  Mac- 
MiUan  April  98,  1916.  He  was  then  on  his  way  from  King  Christian 
Ishoid  to  North  Cornwall  by  way  of  Cape  Ludvip.  lie  reports  his  party 
all  well  Proceeded  from  here  to  King  Christian  Island.  Found  its 
most  southerly  point  to  be  about  N.  Lat  77°  41'.  about  3°  38'  east  of 
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laachsen.  The  coast  trends  north  of  west  from  there  and  the  west  tip  of 
the  idand  is  prolmbly  not  o?er  fifteen  milee  more  westerly.  Were  pre> 
vented  from  landing  or  going  farther  west  by  open  leads  and  water  on 

ice.  Proceeded  southerly  and  landed  on  Findlay  Island  August  4th.  The 
next  day  moved  to  the  new  island  between  Findlay  and  Taterson  to  get 
some  deer  meat,  and  August  8th  proceeded  to  this  place  where  we  decided 
to  await  the  freeze-up.  Findlay  and  Peterson  Islands  first  sighted 
Aupnst  3rd,  and  this  island  Augaist  5th.  Findlay  Island  is  also  sepa- 
rated from  this  by  a  tiny  island.  Have  e.xpiored  this  island  about 
twenty  miles  NNW  and  find  its  main  axis  runs  about  x  N.  The 
west  end  of  Batfauxst  Uland  bears  from  here  about  tweire  magnetie. 
Are  leaving  here  by  sled  to-d^f  overland  by  first  adequate  snow.  Shall 
leave  this  island  so  soon  as  ice  conditions  allow  and  proceed  according 
to  circimistanoes  to  Cape  Murray  on  the  west  side  of  the  land  discovered 
last  year  or  to  Mdville  Island,  Liddon  Gulf,  to  look  for  Storkerson's 
party  or  messages  from  him.  Have  instructed  Polar  Bear  to  try  to 
reach  Winter  Ilarbor  tf)  spenrl  thore  winter  1918-17>  or  at  Dea^  Tsland- 
Men,  equipmrnt  and  dorrs  (7)  all  well. 

"Have  taken  formal  possession  of  this  land  for  the  Empire  on  behalf 
of  Canada  in  the  name  of  His  Ma^ty  King  George  V,  according  to 
authority  espcoiaUy  Teeted  in  me  for  that  purpose. 
WITNESSES:  'Tiihjalmur  Stefansaon, 

Harold  Noice,  September  3,  1910." 

Karsten  Andersen. 

Since  my  first  year  in  the  Arctic  I  have  known  that  thaw  water 

<m  top  of  sea  ice  (as  mentioned  ante)  is  always  dither  nearly  or 
quite  fresh  so  far  as  can  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  taste.  I 
had  found  also  when  traveling  along  leads  that  enough  thaw  water 
runs  into  them  so  that  you  can  drink  directly  out  of  the  sea. 
The  lead  wliich  we  followed  southward  between  King  Christian 
Island  and  Undlay  Island  seemed  to  have  about  twelve  or  fifbeen 
feet  of  fresh  water  on  top  of  the  salt.  This  estimate  I  make  from 
having  on  one  occasion  killed  a  seal  which  sank  but  remained 
suspended  in  plain  sight  below.  We  had  a  bamboo  pole  nine  feet 
four  inches  in  length  and  by  lyinpj  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  stick- 
ing the  whole  pole  into  the  water  and  my  arm  up  above  the  elbow, 
I  was  able  to  touch  the  seal  where  he  remained  suspended,  pre- 
simiably  at  the  meeting  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water  strata. 

But  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  as  we  traveled  up  the  southwest 
coast  of  Lougheed  Island  to  find  the  water  fresh  in  the  diore  lead, 
now  of  an  average  width  of  a  hundred  yards  and  more.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  no  more  surprisins;  that  this  lead  should  be  fresh  than 
that  leads  far  at  sea  should  be  fresh  at  the  surface.  Here  we  had 
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in  the  shore  lead  the  flavor  of  the  land  water,  which  was  not  always 
good.  There  was  the  chemical  taste  in  some  places,  in  othen  the 
Uttle  rivers  had  been  running  through  peat  bedsi  giving  the  water 
a  brown  color  and  peculiar  flavor. 

By  September  8th  we  were  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Lougheed 
Island  ready  to  cross  to  Borden  Island  but  a  reconnoitering  excur- 
sion proved  that  the  young  ice  covering  the  thaw  on  top  of  the  old 
ice  was  not  yet  strong  enough.  The  trouble  was  not  so  much 
that  tlie  frost  at  night  had  been  insufficient  but  rather  that  there 
was  a  heavy  blanket  of  soft  enow.  However,  it  froae  exeeptionally 
hard  the  night  between  the  8th  and  the  9th  and  the  cold  eontinned 
all  day,  so  that  we  considered  it  safe. 

Our  scntimenti^  on  leaving  Lougheed  Island  are  shown  by  the 
diary  on  September  9th:  "Wc  left  Lougheed  Island  at  4:20  P.  M.  to- 
da}'.  It  is  a  hospitable  if  not  a  very  pretentious  place.  We  have 
not  been  hungry  uor  uncomfortable  and  are  taking  away  with  us 
food  to  last  two  or  three  weeks  and  skins  for  bedding  and  for  cloth- 
ing. We  traveled  about  due  west  four  miles  and  camped  at  6:85 
P.  M.  to  get  our  work  dome  before  dark  so  as  not  to  have  to  use  our 
tallow  for  light.  Our  good  Burberry  tent  being  dark  of  color  and 
double,  is  a  poor  place  to  do  anything  in  after  sundown  unless  you 
bum  a  light  (and  this  we  can  scarcely  afford  for  we  need  all  the 
tallow  for  food).  The  snow  on  the  ice  is  much  deeper  than  on  the 
land  and  the  sled  frequently  sinks  to  the  toboggan  bottom  (so 
that  we  should  have  trouble  without  this  useful  device).  The  ice 
on  the  ponds  is  barely  strong  enough  and  creaks  under  the  weight 
of  the  sled." 

But  as  wc  traveled  on  in  continued  frosty  weather  the  ice  got 
daily  stronger  and  became  in  the  main  safe  although  we  always 
had  to  be  cautious.  I  used  to  walk  ahead  carrying  the  ice  spear 
to  test  every  low  place,  and  occasionally  I  slipped  through*  Soft 
snow  and  rough  ice  mean  slow  progress,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
September  14th  that  we  sighted  land.  We  reached  Borden  Island 
next  day  and  found  the  ice  on  the  shore  lead  weak.  After  looking 
about  and  picking  a  comparatively  safe  crossing,  we  tried  to  rush 
the  sled  over  quickly,  but  it  broke  through  just  as  we  were  getting 
it  to  land,  and  the  load  had  a  close  call  from  the  wet. 

Before  us  now  were  rather  tr>'ing  conditions.  A  good  survey  of 
the  coast  was  difficult  for  it  snowed  nearly  every  day.  The  black 
headlands  that  would  have  been  conspicuous  a  week  or  two  before 
were  now  white  and  indistinct  against  the  leaden  sky.  Daylightf 
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too,  was  rapidly  waning  and  it  was  one  of  our  main  concerns  to 
reach  C&pe  Murray  while  yet  there  was  enougli  light  so  that  our 
party  could  be  of  pome  use  in  the  fall  hunt.  For  we  were  counting 
on  finding  Katkusiak's  party  waiting  for  us. 

The  men  took  the  sled  along  the  land,  as  usual,  while  I  traveled 
overland  looking  for  caribou  and  learning  what  I  eiviild  of  the  ooun- 
try.  I  have  known  since  I  first  began  to  travel  in  the  North  that 
this  method  of  advance  is  not  customary,  but  it  is  only  since  my 
return  {ram  this  expedition  that  I  have  come  to  realize  fully  how 
severely  a  method  which  appeared  to  me  logical  and  indeed  the 
only  sensible  one  has  been  condemned  by  many  explorers.  A  typ- 
ical example  is  from  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborn, 
written  in  April,  1853,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bathurst  Island  at  a 
place  that  could  be  seen  from  our  Lookout  Hill  of  Lougheed  Is- 
land. 

"We  had  to-day  a  painful  proof  of  the  danger  of  people  going 
away  from  their  party  in  rhnsc  of  game.  Lieutenant  May  left  us  to 
follow  along  the  upper  ^lope  of  the  adjacent  land;  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  gale  shut  us  out  from  his  view,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fine  licrd  of  deer  came  in  sight;  he  followed  them,  lost  them,  and 
saw  another  herd;  still  following,  and  trusting  to  securing  his  re- 
turn by  some  recognised  marks,  it  was  not  until  he  found  himself 
tired,  without  a  prospect  of  procuring  any  addition  to  the  rations 
of  his  party,  that  he  discovered  his  route  to  be  a  wrong  one,  and 
we  became  alarmed  at  his  lengthened  absence.  The  temperature 
continued  to  fall,  and  the  gale  abated  nothing.  The  sledges  en- 
camped, and  alter  peiiimican  Captain  Kiehards  and  Mr.  Herbert 
left  with  two  light  sledges  to  seek  him,  the  weather  gradually  clears 
mg  up,  and  most  happily  so,  for  after  a  time  they  met  Lieutenant 
May,  who  was  much  exhausted,  and  rcturnc  !  v  -  li  him  to  the  camp 
late  in  the  evening.  As  many  as  thirty  deer  had  been  seen  in  all 
by  Mr.  May.   Eight  P.  M.  temperature  minus  five  degrees."  * 

This  adventure  that  seemed  so  serious  to  Lieutenant  Osborn  oc- 
curred on  the  26th  of  April  when  there  is  no  darkness  even  at  mid- 
night and  when,  as  their  record  showed,  the  temperature  very 
seldom  went  lower  than  five  m  ten  degrees  below  sero  even  at  night 
A  doses  other  members  of  my  party  at  different  times  have  left 
the  sledges  along  the  coast  and  have  hunted  inland,  perhaps  as 
much  as  a  thousand  different  times  all  together,  and  often  towards 

^"Furtlier  PapeiB  Relative  to  the  Recent  Arctic  Eqieditioos  In  Sesidft 
of  Sir  John  Fhaikim/'  London,  1855.  pp.  19&-199, 
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midwinter  when  there  is  little  daylight  even  at  noon  and  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero.  And  yet  noth- 
ing serious  has  ever  happened  to  any  of  us. 

On  the  several  hundreds  of  occaBions  on  wfaieh  I  luve  ooarted 
what  Osbom  calb  "the  danger  of  people  going  from  their  party  in 
chase  of  game"  I  have  never  failed  to  find  camp  at  night  although 
the  men  had  sometimes  traveled  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  after  I 
left  them,  and  although  I  might  have  gone  as  much  ns  fift<»en  or 
twenty  miles  inland.  Of  course  we  obser\'e  certain  elementary 
precautions.  The  men  liave  to  camp  in  some  place  easily  found, 
which  means  that  they  must  not  camp  where  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  meeting  place  of  the  sea  ice  and  the 
land,  nor  camp  in  towards  the  bottoms  of  deep  bays.  When  I 
descend  to  the  coast  after  the  day's  hunt  I  have  a  rough  idea  of 
whether  t)io  sledges  are  ahead  or  behind.  T  go  to  some  promontory 
they  must  have  passed  and  pick  up  the  trail,  or  determine  from  its 
absence  that  they  have  not  pusscd.  On  occasions  of  special  per- 
plexity the  men  may  put  a  lantern  outside  if  they  have  one;  or  if, 
as  in  our  present  case,  no  lantern  is  available,  they  will  bum  a 
candle  within  the  camp  so  that  the  flame  will  show  through.  Of 
course  in  foggy  weather  and  in  blizzards  the  tent  cannot  be  seen 
more  than  a  few  yard?,  but  even  tlicn  it  can  be  found;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  found  (which  never  has  happened  to  me),  you  merely 
have  the  tedium  of  passing  a  night  in  the  open  or  in  an  unheated 
snowhouse  which  you  have  to  build  for  yourself. 

On  the  journey  around  the  southeast  comer  of  Borden  Island 
I  had  many  long  hunts  inland  with  very  little  result.  Tracks  of 
wolves  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  numerous  than  tracks  of  caribou. 
Two  diar>'  entries  of  these  excursions  are  typical,  except  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  camp  on  the  18th  was  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. For  some  reason  the  men,  for  about  the  only  time  on  the 
trip,  had  neglected  to  go  in  close  to  every  prominent  headland  so 
as  to  give  me  a  chance  to  pick  up  the  trail.  This  was  our  invariable 
rule.  If  I  found  no  trail  at  a  conspicuous  headland  and  if  the  con- 
ditions were  such  that  a  trail  could  have  been  seen,  I  assumed  that 
the  sleds  were  behind,  and  in  everj'  case  except  that  of  the  18tb 
correctly.  When  a  blizzard  was  blowing  and  a  trail  could  not  be 
seen,  1  had  to  rely  on  my  judgment  as  to  the  direction  to  be  taken. 
In  such  case  I  would  be  sure  to  descend  to  the  coast  near  enough 
to  the  starting  point  of  the  day  for  the  sleds  to  have  gone  farther 
and  then  I  would  go  on  and  find  them  ahead.  The  £ary  entries 
follow: 
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"September  16:  Started  8:30  A.  M.  and  followed  the  coast 
about  S  X  W  twelve  miles.  Then  saw  caribou  i<ix  mih  s  to  the  SSW 
and  went  after  them.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  five  1  had  first 
seen,  I  started  three  others  out  of  a  ravine  where  they  had  been 
hidden  ttU  ihey  beard  me.  These  were  in  long  range  but  I  did 
not  fire  00  as  not  to  eoare  the  other  five.  I  had  fine  cover  but  it  was 
a  dear,  frosty  day  and  tb^  heard  me  at  five  hundred  yards  or 
over,  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  ravine  they  were  a  mile  away. 
They  ran  WNW  and  did  not  stop  for  at  least  cijjht  miles  (as  I 
could  see  through  my  field  glasses).  The  other  three  caribou 
had  run  north.  I  did  not  follow  either  band  as  their  trails  led 
back  or  inland  and  killing  them  would  delay  us  too  much.  Walked 
south  after  giving  up  these  caribou  and  found  the  coast  trending 
westerly.  Went  down  to  the  coast  and  six  or  eight  miles  back 
along  the  shore  to  where  I  found  the  camp,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
from  yesterday's  camp.  Vegetation  eparse  the  first  ten  miles  to-day, 
then  abundant  for  five  miles,  then  practirally  none  down  to  the 
coast.  Much  sand  and  mud  blown  out  on  the  ice  (from  the  coast 
hills). 

"September  17:  Started  10:30  A.  M.  and  followed  the  trail 
of  the  caribou  seen  yesterday,  as  the  probable  westward  trend  of 
the  coast  made  it  seem  likely  I  might  find  them  not  so  very  far 
inland.  The  team  followed  the  coast,  Noice  sketching  it.  Found 
the  caribou  trail  averaged  west  in  direction.  I  caught  up  to  them 
in  very  thick  fog  at  2:30  P.  M.,  shot  one  only  as  I  thought  it 
probable  we  should  find  it  too  far  to  fetrh  the  meat.  These  cari- 
bou seem  ver>'  nen'ous — they  arc  probably  much  chased  by  wolves. 
A  wolf  came  to  within  three  hundred  yards  to  get  my  wind  and 
was  going  to  run  off  when  I  shot  him— a  fine  male  in  medhim 
fiesh  and  nearly  uniform  yellowish-white*  weight  doubtless  over 
one  hundred  pounds. 

"I  carried  fifty  pounds  of  caribou  meat  and  traveled  south 
from  4:15  to  5:20,  three  and  one-half  miles  through  thick  fog.  The 
fog  lifted  then  and  I  saw  the  coast  to  the  SSW  and  WSW.  Walked 
SW  X  W  six  miles  to  the  beach.  I  then  went  out  on  the  ice  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  but  saw  no  trail.  As  I  expected  the  sled  to  travel 
close  inshore,  I  concluded  the  team  had  not  reached  this  point, 
BO  walked  east  five  miles  when  I  suddenly  came  down  to  a  bigbt 
where  I  found  the  trail,  which  there  for  a  few  hundred  yards  was 
near  the  beach.  This  was  at  9:30  P.  M.  Followed  the  trail  west 
till  IIP.  M.  when  it  got  too  dark  to  see  it  (on  account  of  the  sky 
clouding  up).   Thereafter  followed  the  coast  and  foimd  a  deep 
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bight  that  it  took  me  three  and  a  half  hours  to  walk  around.  Found 
the  camp  at  3  A.  M.,  September  18tb,  after  a  steady  walk  with 
a  fifty-pound  pack  of  about  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Goi  a  little  foot- 
sore from  sharp  slivers  of  rock  frosen  at  all  angles  into  mud*  These 
had  (in  a  day)  worn  a  hole  in  a  nearly  new  bootsole  that  would 
have  lasted  a  thousand  miles  on  snow.  Thick  fog  all  day  inland. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  following  the  caribou  trail  I  climbed 
steadily  for  ten  miles,  probably  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  The  hills 
are  rounded  but  there  are  frequent  outcrops  of  limestone  similar 
to  the  samples  we  took  the  other  day,  generally  horiioataUy  bedded. 
In  many  places,  both  on  hilltops  and  in  water  courses,  the  lime- 
stone is  cut  into  unstable  columns — one  that  I  found  in  a  creek 
is  fifteen  feet  high.  Apparently  there  has,  therefore,  been  no  glacier 
here  recently. 

"The  lowland  along  the  south  coast  is  mud  and  sand,  barren 
of  vegetation.  Strong  winds  have  bluvvu  much  sand  out  on  the  sea 
ice  and  buried  the  snowbanks  hn  sand,  which  may  be  another  way 
of  forming  ground  ioe.  The  lowland  (under  one  hundred  feet)  is 
about  a  mile  wide  along  the  coast  near  the  camp  of  September  16-17 
and  about  ten  miles  wide  at  the  ramp  of  September  17-18.  It 
slopes  gently  to  the  sea  with  little  detail  of  any  kind.  There  are 
some  table-topped  hills  to  the  northwest  and  north  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  inland.  [In  one  place  I  had  been  walking  across]  land 
thickly  covered  with  grass  and  moss  [and  came  to]  where  it  met 
absolutely  barren  land  in  a  straight  Ihie  as  definitely  as  the  edge 
of  a  plowed  field.  [This  line  of  demarcation]  shows  up  well  now, 
for  the  snow  is  held  in  the  vegetation  and  the  barren  ground  is 
bare,  so  the  boundary  shows  on  a  far  hillside  clearly.  Another 
such  line  [forming  the  boundary  between  rich  soil  on  one  side  and 
sterile  on  the  other]  runs  at  least  a  mile  from  the  coast  at  our 
campsite  of  September  16-17  to  the  top  of  a  hill  three  hundred 
feet  hi|^. 

"My  fine  wolf  specimen  which  I  should  have  liked  to  take  home 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.   It  is  about  seventeen  miles,  partly 

bare  and  stony  proimd,  from  here  to  it  and  that  would  be  a  long 
day  for  men  and  dogs  and  hard  on  the  sled.  Besides,  1  am  getting 
anxious  to  reach  Cape  Murray  to  cooperate  with  the  people  there 
in  putting  up  meat  and  fat  for  winter — if  anybody  is  there.  If 
no  one  is  at  Murray  I  am  equally  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Melville 
Island  to  organise  our  work  there  with  reference  to  the  ice  trq> 
from  Murray  next  year.  No  sign  of  Castel  and  the  depot  he  was 
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to  make  for  us  can  he  found  anywhere.  By  my  instnictions  he 
was  to  find  a  sea  route,  if  any  existed,  between  our  land  and  Find- 
lay  Island  and  was  in  such  case  to  follow  the  east  coast  of  our 
Itikd  and  make  a  cache  of  certain  articles  we  need  oa  the  south 
Bhore  of  Borden  Idaiid.  We  have  now  traveled  nearly  the  whole 
flouth  eoaat— we  appear  to  be  south  of  the  Leffingwell  Crags,  thoui^ 
I  have  not  seen  them  as  yet-^nd  have  found  neither  cache  nor 
message.  The  only  hope  now  is  that  he  may  have  come  through 
Wilkins  Strait  and  made  the  cache  on  the  southeast  corner  of  tliat 
island.  We  can,  of  course,  get  along  as  we  are,  but  a  gallon  of 
kerosene  and  some  new  boots  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have.  I 
fear  this  failure  to  find  Gastd's  depot  presages  Natkusiak's  ab- 
sence ham  Cape  Murray,  as  something  must  have  gone  wrong." 

September  18th  I  did  not  get  to  bed  till  five  in  the  morning 
and  though  time  was  precious,  we  decided  to  make  this  the  occn- 
sion  of  another  attempt  to  get  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  for 
we  had  been  able  to  get  no  obser\'ations  since  we  landed  on  Borden 
Island.  There  had  been  one  clear  day  but  that  day  1  was  hunting 
inland.  This  day  of  September  18th  promised  well  at  first  but  it 
clouded  over  before  noon  and  we  got  no  observation.  I  quote  the 
diary: 

"Started  1:30  P.  M.  after  failure  to  get  meridian  altitude  and 
traveled  northwest  and  then  west  about  sixteen  miles  overland  to 
the  sea.  Found  the  sled  had  not  passcnl  and  walked  back  six  miles 
to  camp.  Home  at  11:30  F.  M.  They  had  traveled  by  reckoning 
fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  camping  at  7:15.  Land  crossed  to-day 
chiefiy  barren  but  some  grass.  Hills  generally  slope  south  because 
of  underlying  limestone  strata  which  are  in  escarpments  in  the 
Coronation  Gulf  fashion,  with  a  five  degree  or  eight  decrrce  slope 
south  and  precipices  or  steep  sides  to  north  and  northwest.  This 
form  of  the  hills  is  doubtless  determined  in  part  by  the  greater 
heat  of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  Took  some  specimens  of  the 
rocky  outcrope— these  are  frequent  in  ravines  and  on  hilltops  when 
you  get  over  five  miles  inland.  Saw  one  old  caribou  track  and 
the  first  ptarmigan  track  since  the  one  flock  we  saw  on  Loogheed 
Island.  Several  lemming  tracks  and  holes.  Noioe  saw  a  snow 
bunting. 

"September  19:  Hunted  overland  while  others  followed  the 
coast.  They  traveled  twenty-one  miles  and  I  walked  about  twenty- 
five.  No  tracks  of  animals  except  lemmings.  Country  low  and 
barreUi  mud  the  first  half  of  the  itey  but  more  vegetation  and  roll- 
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ing  ridp;es  toward  evening.  Saw  the  Leffingwcil  Crags  during  the 
day.    Fog  in  the  evening  but  I  take  it  our  camp  is  a  little  south 

of  JcDDc^  Island. 

"September  $0:  Started  9:00  A.  M.  and  the  team  lialf  an  hour 
Jater.  Our  ean^  proved  to  have  been  about  ax  miles  south  of 

Jenncss  Island.  About  three  miles  south  of  that  island  we  found 
a  big  log  (apparently  driftwood).  It  was  only  five  or  eight  feet 
above  sea  level  but  about  two  hundred  yards  inland.  It  was  nearly 
my  fathom  half  around  it  (circumference  eleven  or  twelve  feet). 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  biggest  log  I  ever  saw  in  the  Arctic 
and  probably  not  the  same  sort  of  wood  as  comes  down  the  Macken- 
sie  River.  The  piece  is  about  seventy-five  feet  long  (from  the 
roots  to  where  it  is  broken  at  a  diameter  of  eii^teen  inehes)  and 
lies  entirely  on  top  of  the  ground.  It  is  so  rotten  you  can  break  it 
by  pulling  on  its  roots,  but  so  dr>'  that  I  thought  we  could  bum  it. 
Propped  up  on  end  several  pieces  (I  was  able  to  break  out  of  the 
log  with  my  hands,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  men  so  they  would 
pick  it  up  for  fuel,  for  this  was  the  first  piece  of  driftwood  we  had 
found  all  sunomer) .  The  vegetation  became  more  abundant  to-day 
but  changed  from  prevailingly  grass  to  prevailingly  moss  and 
lichens.  Saw  several  caribou  tracks  two  or  three  days  old  near 
the  drift  log.  I  went  five  miles  inland  from  there  to  get  a  view  from 
a  high  hill  two  miles  northwest  from  which  I  saw  two  cowB  and 

two  calves  which  I  shot. 

"Skinned  one  cow  and  calf  and  hurried  to  the  coast,  for  we  had 
only  fifteen  pounds  of  food  on  hand  and  I  had  told  the  men  to 
feed  caribou  skins  to  the  dogs  if  I  were  not  home  by  daric  These 
were  valuable  skins  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  home  with  meat  for 
the  dogv*  supper  before  the  skins  were  fed  to  them.  Took  a  north- 
west course  and  came  to  the  coast  about  four  miles  north  of  Jenneas 
Island.  Saw  no  traces  of  sled  tracks  and  concluded  camp  was 
farther  south.  Walked  to  Jcnncfs  Island  and  found  sled  had  ;;one 
offshore  there  into  the  rough  ice  to  get  acro?s  a  bight  in  the  coast 
that  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  across  and  a  mile  or  so  deep.  I 
had  not  thought  this  a  possible  course  for  them  to  take,  for  there 
is  beautiful  level  young  ice  everywhere  along  shore.  Followed  the 
sled  trail  and  found  it  bad  walking.  Sled  had  also  gone  slowly  and 
with  diflficulty,  as  the  trail  showed.  Half  across  the  bay  they  had 
realized  their  mistake  and  had  cut  inshore,  reaching:  the  level  ice 
about  two  hundred  yards  north  of  where  I  had  reached  it  coming 
from  inland.  All  this  delayed  me  two  and  a  half  hours  and  I  got 
to  camp  half  an  hour  after  the  dogs  had  eaten  the  caribou  skins. 
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Thflw  were  not  fint  quality  bIeuib  but  I  had  been  sainng  them  for 
making  trouaen,  for  which  purpoee  they  would  have  done  very  well. 
These  were  three  out  of  the  four  caribou  ddns  seeuied  in  Ammid 

Ringnes  Island." 

Various  hunts  over  southern  Borden  Island  confirmed  the  view 
fornied  the  day  after  we  discovered  it  in  1915  that  it  is  or  has  in 
recent  tinaes  been  frequented  by  caribou  in  winter.  This  was 
shown  by  the  abundance  of  horns  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The 
oldest  bulle  drop  their  home  about  midwinter  and  the  young  cows 
not  till  June,  but  there  w^  many  horns  of  both  of  these  and  also 
of  the  intermediate  tdnds.  That  the  comparative  fewness  of  cari- 
bou now  was  due  to  persecution  by  wolves  I  inferred  not  only  from 
the  fad  that  wolf  tracks  seemed  as  numerous  as  those  of  caribou, 
but  from  the  following  considerations:  Although  vegetation  in 
much  of  Borden  Island  is  as  abundant  as  it  is  in  Lougheed  Island, 
the  caribou  were  exceptionally  fat  in  Lougheed  Island  and  extraordi- 
narily lean  in  Borden  Island.  When  I  last  saw  caribou  in  Lougheed 
Island  about  September  5th,  the  cows  had  shed  the  velvet  from 
tiieir  horns,  but  on  September  20th  cows  of  the  same  age  killed  in 
Borden  Island  still  had  the  velvet  intact.  I  have  imagined  that 
their  leanness  was  caused  by  their  being  harassed  by  wolves  and 
that  the  slow  development  of  the  horns  was  a  consequence  of  the 
leanness.  All  this  may  be  bad  reasoning,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

For  five  days  there  is  a  blank  in  the  diary,  partly  because  of 
the  mental  depresrion  which  appears  ui  an  entry  on  the  sixth  day. 

"September  t6:  This  is  an  uncomfortable  time  while  the  snow 

is  yet  too  soft  for  house-building  and  the  temperature  nevertheless 
too  low  for  comfort  in  a  tent.  My  ink  is  frozen  and  I  had  tliought 
to  make  no  entries  except  in  my  pocket  notebook  until  I  could 
write  with  ink  again.  But  the  time  is  getting  too  long.  I  shall 
make  entries  for  September  21st  to  25th  later,  however,  as  time 
presses. 

"Castel's  complete  failure  is  now  too  unfortunately  clear.* 

♦This  statement  and  one  or  two  other  sentencea  from  the  diary  entry  of 
September  26th  arc  reproduced  lu  re  nctt  :t-^  facts  but  to  show  a  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  of  writing.  It  will  appear  later  that  Castel  bad  not  failed  in 
any  seme  for  which  he  could  be  enttetted.  and  that  both  he  and  every  one 
else  in  Melville  Island  had  worked  h:iril  and  faithfully  and  hi m  Rurcpfsful 
far  bey<nid  what  might  have  been  expected,  conaidering  theur  situatioa  and 
raioiiroea. 

In  this  honk  T  ■^m  tr>'ing  to  present  things  not  as  they  appear  now  but 
as  tbey  seemed  then — with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  immutable  facta. 
Midi  at  topopHiliy  or  traopeniture.  It  is  in  oqMomtioii  as  it  is  in  life  of 
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We  have  searched  the  whole  BOUih  coast  of  Borden  Island  without 
finding  the  depot  lie  was  to  make  for  us  and  have  been  to  Cape 
Murray  witliout  getting  a  messacc  from  him  or  the  hunting  party 
that  was  to  camp  there.  This  is  setback  the  first  in  the  work  of 
next  year  and  a  serious  one,  for  we  can  now  have  no  winter  base 
at  Cape  Miiiray.  Castel  waa  to  cache  for  us  boots,  ammunitioii 
and  other  equipment^  axul  failing  to  find  these  we  aie  not  in  a 
position  to  put  up  meatw  Besides,  if  we  stay  here  the  same  men 
who  have  failed  us  now  would  probably  fail  us  again  and  spend 
the  winter  where  they  can  be  mont  comfortable  and  least  useful 
and  leave  u<  un.-upporLcd,  so  our  work  up  here  would  come  to  noth- 
ing anyway.  Tlie  best  we  can  now  do  is  to  go  to  Melville  Island 
and  help  to  prepare  everything  there  for  the  spring  work.  Noice 
volunteered  to  stay  at  Cape  Murray  to  protect  any  meat  we  mi^ 
put  up  while  the  sun  lasts/' 

I  interrupt  this  quotation  on  finding  it  obscure  in  its  reference 
to  a  very  sportsmanlike  offer  made  by  Noice.  He  suggested  that 
we  might  all  stay  near  Cape  Murray  for  as  long  as  the  daylight 
lasted,  putting  up  meat ;  then  when  the  darkness  came  on  he  would 
stay  there  alone  to  protect  the  meat  while  we  went  to  MelviUe  Is- 
land to  arrange  cooperation  with  our  people  there  and  to  send  a 
sled  up  to  him  in  January.  Here  I  am  able  to  continue  the  quota- 
tion: 

"I  dare  not  accept  this  offer,  for  we  may  possibly  find  condi- 
tions so  bad  in  Melville  Island  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  send 
a  sled  back  to  him.  We  are  therefore  all  starting  for  Melville 
Island  to-day.  We  started  from  a  camp  six  miles  north  of  Jenness 
Island  and  traveled  southerly  along  the  coast  about  seventeen 
miles.  Fog  on  the  land  prevented  hunting." 

On  tlic  way  south  across  the  ice  towards  Melville  Island  we 
made  tea  for  the  first  time  in  months.  Travelers  in  polar  regions 
and  campers  in  the  "Great  North  Woods,"  as  the  sportsmen's 
magazines  have  it,  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  tea.  Some  of  these  writers  call  it  the  most  desirable  of 
luxuries  while  others  consider  it  a  necessity.  On  our  ships  in 
winter  quarters  and  on  sledge  trips  near  a  base  camp  most  of  the 
men,  including  myself,  drink  quantities  of  tea,  but  with  the  ex- 
tamer  environments,  thut  the  moods  of  yesterday  are  difficult  to  enter  into 
to-day.  My  mind  haa  now  &  veiy  different  picture  of  the  expedition  from 
what  I  find  in  my  diaries.  I  have  aasumed  that  the  reader  would  be  intemtod 
in  the  feelings  and  outlook  he  might  have  shared  had  he  been  with  VBt 


that  time  has  settled  uncertain^ 
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ception  of  one  or  two  Eskimos  we  have  never  had  in  cur  advance 
parties  any  men  so  fond  of  it  that  they  did  not  soon  conclude 
that  making  it  was  more  bother  than  it  was  worth. 

Fuel  flpeot  on  heating  tea  ia  wasted  when  in  b<uling  meat  you 
have  as  an  inevitable  by-product  a  broth  that  is  an  exedlent  drink. 
If  you  put  on  the  stove  a  potful  of  ice  after  the  meat  is  boiled 
and  turn  it  into  water  and  the  water  into  tea,  the  primus  or  what- 
ever cooking  device  you  have  uses  most  of  its  heat  for  producing 
temperature  changes  in  the  ice  and  water  and  not  in  the  room, 
and  whatever  heat  escapes  from  the  tea  does  so  in  the  form  of 
Bteanif  which  ia  a  disagreeable  method  of  heating.  Our  white  men 
have  been  agreed  that  if  the  stove  was  to  be  buined  after  the  meat 
had  been  cooked  it  was  better  to  burn  it  without  any  pot  aho^•e  to 
absorb  the  heat,  thus  getting  full  warmth  and  dryness  in  tent  or 
snowhouse.  We  have  always  taken  a  certain  amount  of  tea  on 
our  trips,  but  from  this  our  longest  trip  we  brought  back  half  of 
what  we  started  with.  Those  who  have  always  used  tea  will,  of 
course,  always  remain  convinced  that  no  sensible  camper  or  traveler 
would  do  without  it,  but  we  feel  differently. 

The  jouniey  south  from  B<»den  Island  towards  Melville  Island 
was  an  anxious  one.  Our  progress  had  been  slow  since  leaving 
Lougheed  Island  and  uiicoin  fort  able,  for  even  now  that  the  tem- 
perature had  begun  to  drop  well  below  zero  we  were  still  com- 
pelled to  use  the  tent,  having  met  with  not  a  single  snowdrift 
hard  enough  for  house  building.  The  hunt  over  Bcmien  Island  had 
given  more  knowledge  of  the  country  than  gsme,  for  even  when 
caribou  cannot  be  seen  through  the  snow  or  fog  at  three  hundred 
yards,  rocky  outcrops  are  visible  and  the  grass  when  you  kirk 
the  snow  away.  We  had  started  from  Lougheed  Island  with  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat  and  caribou  fat.  We  finished  the 
last  of  the  dried  meat  on  Borden  Island  near  Jenncss  Island,  and 
had  now  a  little  of  the  Lougheed  Island  fat  and  about  half  the 
meat  of  the  four  caribou  killed  near  Jenness  Island. 

Then  we  were  all  depressed  through  not  finding  Castel's  ex- 
pected depot  or  Natkusiak's  party  at  Cape  Murray.  These  things 
had  their  worst  effect  in  inclining  us  to  tiiink  that  all  sorts  of 
mishaps  and  miscarriages  had  occurred  and  that  not  only  were 
prospects  for  next  spring  considerably  darkened  but  the  situation 
might  be  bad  in  Melville  Island.  We  even  talked  of  the  possibility 
of  finding  nobody  there,  altiiough  it  was  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
S(m  for  thinking  so  remarkable  a  thing  could  happen. 

In  these  high  latitudes  darkness  comes  on  with  giant  strides 
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when  once  the  equinox  is  passed.  It  appears  to  come  even  faster 
than  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  sun  justifies,  for  this  and  the  early 
summer  are  the  seasons  of  the  heaviest  precipitation.  The  total 
precipitation  in  the  part  of  the  Arctic  where  we  were  now  would 
probably  amount  to  less  than  eight  inches  of  water  in  a  year,  or 
less  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones  that 
is  not  a  desert.  Rut  it  comes  in  the  form  of  fog,  fine  mist  and  snow 
and  manages  to  fill  the  air  continuously  for  days  and  even  weeks. 
We  touched  on  the  way  at  Emerald  Isle,  which  is  as  thickly  covered 
with  vegetation  as  the  name  given  it  by  McClintock  implies,  and 
I  hunted  overland  while  the  sledge  followed  the  east  coast,  but  no 
game  could  be  seen  through  the  continual  snowstorm.  In  following 
the  beaeh  the  men  strangely  happened  on  a  seal — strangely  because 
seals,  though  they  live  in  the  water  and  should  not  mind  getting 
wet,  do  not  usually  expose  themselves  either  to  rain  or  snow. 
Charlie  tried  shooting  at  eighty  yards  and  missed,  which  was  un- 
usual for  him.  He  said  it  was  due  to  the  excitement  of  realising 
how  much  depended  on  the  shot,  for  we  were  out  of  food  and  fud 
and  he  knew  that  my  chances  of  getting  game  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  were  small  on  account  of  the  storm. 

As  the  days  got  shorter  and  darker  the  snow  on  the  ice  be- 
came deeper  and  softer  and  progress  slower  and  more  slow.  We 
made  as  little  as  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  a  long  day  of  work  that 
was  hard  not  only  for  the  dogs  but  for  the  men  who  pulled  on  the 
sled  to  help  them.  The  load  was  heavy,  six  feet  high  with  Loug- 
heed  Island  caribou  skins,  for  we  thought  it  possible  that  the  sum- 
mer hunt  in  Melville  Inland,  though  wc  did  not  eonccive  that  it 
could  have  failed  of  ovibos,  might  easily  have  failed  in  caribou 
killed  at  the  right  season  for  clothing.  For  their  bulk  the  skins 
were  not  heavy,  but  neither  is  hay  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  big 
load  of  either.  On  a  sled  no  more  than  twenty-six  inches  wide  a 
load  five  or  six  feet  high  is  topheavy  and  inclined  to  upset 

After  taking  seven  days  for  the  crossing  instead  of  three  we 
came  in  sight  of  Melville  Island  near  Cleverly  Point  the  after- 
noon of  October  2nd.  We  saw  it  only  for  a  few  minutes  through 
a  temporary  cessation  of  snowfall  but  long  enough  to  choose  a 
place  for  the  camp.  The  sleds  would  head  that  way  but  I  took  a 
course  somewhat  more  to  the  right  so  as  to  hunt  over  the  comer 
of  land  well  back  of  the  cape.  It  cleared  after  sundown  and  I 
could  see  a  band  of  eight  ovibos  about  eight  miles  southwest  of 
our  prospective  camp.  They  were  too  far  away  to  reach  before 
dark  and  I  did  not  worry  about  finding  them  to-morrow,  for  a 
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farmer's  cow  is  as  likely  to  break  through  a  stone  fence  and  get 
lost  as  a  band  of  ovibos  to  travel  beyond  reach  during  a  single 
night. 

My.  recollection  is  that  we  had  finished  our  lean  meat  a  day  or 
two  befoie  and  had  beeo  eating  ranmanto  of  earibou  fat  brought 
from  Lougbeed  Island.  The  diary  merely  records  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days  the  dogs  had  eaten  forty  of  their  sealskin  boots, 
some  new  and  others  in  which  they  had  worn  holes  on  the  needle 
ice  in  the  summer.  They  had  also  eaten  several  pairs  of  our 
wi)rn-out  sealskin  water  boots.  We  had  been  taking  them  home 
for  new  soles  but  now  sacrificed  the  uppers  rather  than  let  the 
dogs  get  too  thin. 

We  have  so  often  oome  to  our  last  meal  in  the  uncertain  lands 
where  ovibos  are  absent  that  an  empty  larder  did  not  worry  us  in 
Melville  Island,  especially  with  a  herd  in  sight.  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  worried  us  much  if  I  had  not  seen  the  herd,  for  even  in 
a  snowstorm  an  ovibos  can  be  seen  three  or  four  times  as  far  as  a 
caribou  and  when  seen  never  escapes.  A  caribou  track  may  lead 
you  on  for  tens  of  miles,  while  polar  cattle  do  not  move  ordinarily 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  week  and  any  traU,  no  matter 
how  old,  will  soon  lead  to  the  herd. 

On  my  way  homo  in  the  evening  I  had  seen  a  bay  that  ran  into 
the  hind  not  far  from  where  the  cattle  were  grazing.  The  next 
morning  tlie  men  moved  camp  to  that  bay  and  came  inland  with 
a  iigiii  sledge  for  fetciiiug  tiie  meat,  while  I  went  ahead  and  killed 
a  bull  and  an  old  oow.  I  saw  a  second  band  (fourteen)  but  did 
not  bothw  them. 

A  little  later  will  be  given  a  full  description  of  the  habits  of 
o\nbns  and  our  methods  of  killing  them,  but  now  that  I  have 
thought  of  it  1  cannot  resist  saying  that  the  word  "sport"  has  a 
curious  meaning  when  applied  to  killing  them.  I  have  heard  of 
long  journeys  being  made  and  even  of  ships  being  outfitted  for 
the  purpose  of  "hnnting"  ovibos.  There  may  be  much  to  say  for 
the  pleasures  and  even  the  adventures  of  the  journey  itself,  but 
as  for  the  "hnnting"  I  would  suggest  that  equally  good  "sport" 
could  be  secured  with  far  less  trouble  and  expense  by  paying  some 
fanner  for  the  permission  of  going  into  hi?  pasture  and  killing  his 
cows.  1  can  conceive  of  accidents  happening  in  ovibos  killing  and 
I  have  read  stones,  of  the  truth  of  wiiich  1  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  showing  that  when  conditions  are  just  right,  or  rather  just 
wnmg,  dogs  and  even  men  may  be  m  some  danger  from  them. 
Sverdirup  teUs  of  a  team  of  dogs  that  dragged  the  sled  to  which 
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they  were  attached  into  the  center  of  a  herd  and  how  the  dogs  and 
some  of  the  men  were  uncomfortably  situated  as  a  consequence. 
But  I  know  from  experience  in  both  places,  and  so  must  every 
cue  else  who  shares  it,  that  cowboys  on  the  larBS  ranges  of  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago  were  frequently  in  more  danger  from  faalf*- 
wild  "doBoestic"  eattle  than  any  of  our  |>arty  have  ever  been  from 
ovibos. 

The  day  after  killing  the  bull  and  cow  we  remamed  m  camp  to 
rest  the  dogs  and  repair  our  showsIkk  s.  The  going  was  passable 
along  the  coast  but  for  huiiung  parallel  to  the  sled's  course  inland 
it  was  difScult  to  keep  up  unless  you  had  snorwshoes,  for  you  sank 
to  the  knee  at  every  stq>. 

I  have  explamed  ebBewhere  how  caribou  meat  is  nefver  tough 
because  caribou  never  get  old.  Just  as  the  domestic  calf  can  run 
faster  than  the  cow,  so  can  fawns,  and  the  yearlings  run  faster  than 
the  older  animals,  and  year  by  year  their  speed  lessens.  It  is  al- 
ways the  old  animals  that  lag  behind  when  the  band  is  fleeing  from 
wolves,  and  probably  where  wolves  are  numetoiis  few  cariboo  live 
to  be  more  than  from  five  to  seven  yean  old.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  ovibos,  except  as  newborn  calves  or  single  stragglers  from 
the  herd.  The  older  they  are  the  more  powerful  and  the  more 
difficult  to  wound  through  the  thickness  of  hide  and  hair  and  wool. 
Their  safety  from  wolves  increases  as  they  get  older  up  to  the 
point  of  actual  decrepitude  when  they  lose  their  instinct  of  follow- 
ing the  herd  and  aUow  themselves  to  be  surromided  and  killed. 
It  follows  that  big  animals  such  as  the  ones  I  had  killed  are  tough. 
The  bull  was  in  beautiful  condition,  giving  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
of  clear  fat  from  the  outside  of  his  carcass,  chiefly  from  the  neck 
and  back,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  intestinal  and  kidney  fat. 
The  cow  was  in  good  condition  although  less  fat,  and  the  meat  of 
both  was  excellent  in  flavor. 

Before  we  landed  on  Lougheed  Island  we  had  been  saving 
about  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of  kerosene,  doing  our  cooking 
mainly  with  caribou  fat  up  to  the  point  of  finding  the  huge  drift 
log  on  Borden  Island.  This  had  been  thoroughly  rotten  except 
some  of  the  roots,  but  they  had  given  fuel  to  take  us  nearly  to 
Melville  Island.  Then  for  a  few  days  we  had  cooked  with  kero- 
sene but  now  we  turned  to  ovibos  fat  to  save  a  quart  of  kerosene  that 
still  remained.  We  thought  we  might  want  it  badly  to  bum  for  light 
m  a  lantern  in  case  the  Bear  had  not  reached  Melville  Island.  As 
an  indoors  light  tallow  and  seal  <»1  will  do  very  well,  but  for  signal 
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purposes  on  a  dark  night  we  could  not  with  our  limited  resources 
devise  any  means  equal  to  a  kerosc'iic  lantern. 

It  was  wonderful  luck  that  on  the  evening  of  landing  in  Mel- 
ville Island  we  had  enough  clear  weather  to  see  the  ovibos  herd 
and  the  next  morning  enough  to  kill  them,  although  after  noting 
the  topography  in  the  evening  I  might  have  been  able  to  find  them 
even  in  a  storm.  But  just  afterward  the  weather  became  so  thick 
that,  although  the  men  with  the  team  were  only  a  mile  away  and 
in  full  sight  coming  towards  me,  they  got  lost  and  half  an  hour 
later  in  a  clear  spell  I  saw  them  a  mile  to  one  side.  I  was  just 
able  to  signal  to  tiiem  before  the  weather  thiekened  again  and  by 
g(Mng  to  meet  them  and  shouting  was  able  to  guide  them  to  the 
kill.  It  was  impenetrably  thick  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  day 
following,  90  that  we  talked  a  good  deal  about  having  seeured 
the  meat  in  the  nick  of  time. 

While  Charlie  was  mending  snowshoes,  October  4th  [1916],  I 
made  a  long  diary  entry  of  which  the  following  is  a  part: 

"Plans  and  wonries  are  mixed  badly  in  our  nunds  just  now. 
Really  we  can  have  no  plans  till  we  learn  just  what  has  gone 
wrong  and  how  badly  with  the  Bear  and  in  Melville  Island.  We 
make  new  guesses  each  day  of  what  will  be  wrong  but  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  how  wc  feel  and  varv'  so  much  in  tone  that  they  are 
not  worth  writing  down.  They  range  from  assuming  complete  dis- 
aster due  to  natural  causes,  to  complete  inactivity  due  to  human 
frailty.  A  thing  suggested  by  Noice  I  sincerely  hope  may  not  be 
so — that  Castel's  party  may  have  had  sickness  soon  after  leaving 
us  and  may  be  still  in  Isachsen  Land.  If  that  be  so,  we  shall  learn 
it  in  Melville  Island  so  late  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  them  in 
Isachsen  Land  till  the  pun  comes  back.  If  Natkusiak  is  the  sick 
one  or  if  both  the  others  are  sick,  it  might  moan  disaster.  We 
should,  of  course,  try  to  reach  them  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  them  in  the  dark  even  after  getting  up  to  Isachsen  Land." 


CHAPTER  LIV 


WE  DISCOVER  PEOPLE  AND  A  COAL  MINE 

N  the  fith  we  started  travding  southeBst,  the  team  followmg 


the  coast  and  I  hunting  overland.  Because  of  the  toughness 


^  of  the  ovibos  meat  which  we  could  well  use  for  dog  feed  if 
we  had  somethinj?  else,  I  shot  three  out  of  four  caribou  found  about 
a  mile  from  tlic  beach,  the  team  coming  right  up  to  the  spot  with 
the  load  and  taking  on  the  meat  without  the  special  trip  inland. 

Tlcaa  day  I  saw  agam  the  oviboa  herd  which  I  had  counted  at 
fourteen  two  days  before.  They  were  now  more  scattered  and  I 
made  out  seventeen  with  a  possibility  of  more.  It  is  nearly  always 
80  in  estimating  herds  at  a  distance.  You  put  the  number  too  low, 
and  the  lower  the  less  your  experience.  You  may  estimate  too 
high  the  caribou  in  a  given  area,  such  as  Banks  Island  or  in 
Canada  north  of  the  treeline,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one 
who  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  underestimate  a  herd  aotually 
in  sight. 

On  October  7th,  "I  left  camp  about  ten  A.  M.  and  the  others  a 
half  hour  later.  I  hunted  towards  the  Raglan  Range  .  .  .  but 
failed  to  see  any  game  and  came  down  to  the  coast  some  five  or  six 
miles  south  of  Cape  Grassy  at  half-dark.  Found  a  sled  trail  badly 
snowed  up  by  a  wind  that  blew  for  an  hour  about  noon.  Started 
following  this  south  (assuming  it  was  our  sled  trail)  but  soon  noted 
that  the  footprints,  although  badly  snowed  over,  showed  by  the 
turning  out  of  the  toes  that  the  man  was  walking  north.  My 
suspicions  once  aroused,  I  soon  verified  this  by  a  dog  track  on  a 
hard  snowdrift  also  going  north.  This  was  then  not  our  trail. 
I  next  took  it  to  be  that  of  two  men  traveling  lipht  to  look  for  us 
in  Borden  Island.  Followed  trail  and  found  it  turned  w^t  around 
Grassy,  keeping  near  the  land.  Soon  I  saw  a  light,  which  proved 
that  a  camp  other  than  ours  was  ahead,  for  we  have  been  saving 
fat  and  have  used  no  light  as  yet  and  a  light  would  not  show  so 
clearly  through  our  dark  tent,  anyway.  When  I  got  nearer  a  man 
came  nmnin^  to  meet  me.  It  was  Natkusiak,  apparently  quite  as 
glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  him,  which  is  saying  much." 
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I  should  like  to  quote  further  (were  it  not  too  lengthy)  my 
entry  for  that  day  for  it  shows  better  than  I  can  now  how  over- 
joyed we  were  to  get  in  touch  with  people  and  what  a  eurpriae  it 
was  to  find  them  this  far  north.  Having  once  ascertained  that 
they  were  not  at  Cape  Murray,  we  had  not  been  expecting  to  find 
them  this  side  of  Liddon  Gulf;  most  likely,  we  thought,  they  would 
be  all  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bear  which  would  be  at 
Winter  Harbor  southeast  from  Liddon  Gulf. 

The  best  news  to  reach  me  was  the  fire  which  was  blazing  in  an 
open  fireplace  when  I  entered  the  comfortable  oviboe-skin  camp. 
Tli^  had  discovered  an  excellent  coal  mine  half  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  good  lignite,  in  inexhaustible  quantity  from  our  point  of 
view,  at  least.  'This  is  better  than  a  gold  mine,"  says  the  diary. 
"Had  I  a  wishing-cap  I  could  not  have  wished  for  things  more 
valuable  to  the  expedition  than  coal  on  northwestern  Melville 
Island  convenient  for  our  spring  work." 

We  got  much  news  and  in  the  main  it  was  good.  There  was  a 
report  from  Castel  which  Natkusiak  supplemented.  When  th^ 
left  us  at  Cape  Isachsen  they  had  made  a  course  for  the  northwest 
comer  of  King  Christian  Island,  but  that  northwest  corner  existed 
upon  the  map  only  and  they  found  none  of  it.  This  puzzled  Castel 
greatly,  but  the  weather  was  thick  and  he  thought  he  might  have 
missed  it.  Turning  west  now  towards  where  they  thought  our 
Borden  Island  lay,  the  party  sighted  land  out  of  the  fog  which  they 
took  to  be  King  Christian  Island,  either  misplaced  on  the  map  or 
more  extensive  than  there  indicated.  But  it  was  really  the  north 
end  of  Lougheed  Island  and  Cartel  was  therefore  its  first  dis- 
coverer. I  should  have  given  his  name  to  the  north  cape  of  it  had 
I  not  already  placed  that  name  on  the  fine  bay  which  he  discovered 
Just  west  of  Mercy  Bay  on  Banks  Island.  If  he  liad  realized  that 
the  land  was  new  he  would  have  left  our  depot  upon  it,  knowing 
that  we  should  see  it  also  and  e3q[>lore  it,  but  as  he  took  it  to  be 
IQng  Christian  Island  he  merely  built  a  small  cairn  and  left  a 
message.  This  must  have  been  on  a  little  strip  of  coast  that  wc 
never  visited.  He  left  this  land  after  skirting  the  coast  a  few 
miles  and  after  Natkusiak  had  killed  some  caribou,  and  expected 
to  strike  the  southeast  corner  of  our  Borden  Island,  optimistically 
estimating  that  it  would  reach  far  enough  east  to  intercept  his  di- 
rect course  for  Cape  Richards.  It  did  not  clear  till  he  got  to  that 
vicinity,  but  when  it  did  he  was  unable  to  see  Markham  Island, 
which  should  have  been  as  plain  as  Hamilton  Island,  found  lying 
in  its  appointed  place.  As  land  is  at  this  spasoA  t^is^k  and  con- 
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epicuous  against  the  white  ice,  it  seeiDS  fairly  certain  that  Mark- 
ham  Island  does  ao(  ezirt.  lieutenant  Hainilton  who  reported 
it  must  have  mistaken  some  dirty  ioe  for  land,  a  thing  very  easy 
to  da 

With  Borden  Island  nowhere  in  sight,  Castel  concluded  it  would 
delay  Natkusiak's  Cape  Murray  plans  too  much  to  turn  back 
and  make  the  depot  upon  it,  and  he  proceeded  through  Hecla 
Bay  to  Cape  Fisher  where  he  made  a  temporary  depot,  telling 
Natkusiak  to  pick  up  the  tilings  for  us  later  on  his  way  north. 
They  then  hurried  south  across  MelviUe  Island  to  Storkerson's 
camp.  They  had  expected  to  find  it  near  the  head  of  Liddon  Gulf 
but  had  to  look  for  it  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  for  it  was,  in 
fact,  near  Cape  Ross. 

Storkerson  lost  no  time  in  outfitting  Natkusiak's  party  and  they 
started  at  once  for  Cape  Murray.  But  it  was  June  and  traveling 
conditions  had  become  bad.  The  fifteen  miles  across  the  isthmus 
between  Liddon  Gulf  and  Hecla  Bay  were  especially  hard,  for  the 
ground  was  bare  and  the  load  had  to  be  divided  and  relayed.  In 
Hecla  Bay  the  ice  was  even  worse,  but  things  did  not  go  badly 
till  they  got  to  Cape  Fisher  and  picked  up  our  depot.  They  also 
took  on  too  much  ovibos  meat,  making  the  common  mistake  of 
forgetting  tliat  "the  Lord  will  provide."  From  Natkusiak's  ac- 
count they  must  have  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
on  one  sled.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Peary,  Sverdrup  and 
northern  explorers  in  general  have  eonsdered  six  hundred  pounds 
to  be  a  big  load,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  our  good  sleds  should 
be  unequal  to  such  a  burden,  and  this  was  not  one  of  the  best.  In 
crossing  a  water  channel  on  the  ice  of  Macormick  Inlet  it  plunged 
off  one  bank  to  be  jammed  into  the  opposite  one,  and  was  broken 
beyond  repair.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  spend  the  summer  in 
the  vicinity,  which  they  had  done. 

During  the  summer  they  killed  over  fifty  oviboe,  ten  caribou 
and  a  few  seals,  and  had  accumulated  some  dried  meat.  Meantime 
they  had  been  gradually  working  their  way  northward  until  they 
discovered  a  coal  mine  about  five  miles  west  of  the  tip  of  Cape 
Grassy  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  inland.  It  is  a  seam  tilted  on  edge 
and  outcrops  in  various  places,  but  most  conveniently  for  surface 
mming  at  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  a  small  ravine.  Besides 
coal  it  furnished  a  sort  of  pitch  that  on  being  lit  with  a  match 
burned  with  a  flame  like  that  of  sealing  wax,  with  a  very  black 
tmoks  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  asphalt  Th^  were  unng 
this  for  kindling  and  also  as  chewing-gum. 
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It  weem  that  EddmoB  have  always  used  chewing-gum.  Th^ 

got  it  from  spruce  trees  or  made  it  of  seal  blood  in  primitive  times, 

and  now  take  to  the  commercial  variety  of  it  more  readily  than 
to  any  other  imported  commodity.  They  no  longer  relish  gum 
made  of  seal's  blood  and  considered  it  a  hardship  that,  although 
I  had  outfitted  them  with  some  commercial  chewing  gum  when  they 
left  the  Star,  they  had  long  ago  run  out.  It  sounds  more  like  a  joke 
than  it  really  is  to  say  that  contentment  with  their  situation  in  Mel- 
ville Island  was  materially  increased  when  they  discovered  this 
gum  by-product  of  their  coal  mine. 

The  Eskimos  had  made  a  brave  attempt  to  repair  the  sled  and 
Eskimos  are  ingenious  at  such  things  beyond  belief.  But  even  so 
it  was  rickety.  Nevertheless,  the  party  had  intended  to  start  for 
Cape  Murray  in  about  a  week.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
find  them  there  but  it  was  easy  to  decide,  sitting  before  the  cheerful 
fire,  that  it  was  better  now  to  have  them  spend  the  winter  here  and 
to  make  Cape  Grassy  the  outfitting  base  for  the  coming  spring. 

A  report  from  Storkcrson  gave  details  of  his  last  j^pring's  work. 
He  had  been  to  the  Bear  to  get  his  family,  and  h;ul  found  every 
one  there  in  good  spirits  and  Captain  Gonzales  aiui  his  ofRcers 
determmed  to  bring  the  ship  to  us  in  the  buinmer  if  they  could. 
There  had  not  be^  time  for  a  trip  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Victoria  Island  to  complete  the  survey  begun  the  preceding  fall 
and  that  work  still  lay  ahead.  As  to  Castcl  and  Emiu,  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  send  them  to  the  Bear  unlc??  they  specifically 
asked  to  stay  in  Melville  Island,  for  he  did  not  want  to  be  trou- 
bled with  men  who  were  discontented  for  whatever  reason.  But 
both  had  asked  to  stay,  voluuieermg  to  refrain  from  all  complaints 
about  the  food  and  do  their  best  to  help.  The  hist  part  of  the 
promise,  as  Storkeraon  realised,  was  superfluous.  They  were  ex- 
cellent men  except  for  their  inconvenient  views  as  to  a  meat  diet. 

A  letter  from  Gon7:ales  confirmed  what  Storkcr?on  said  about 
his  intention  to  bring  the  ship  to  Melville  Island.  It  was  of  a 
cheerful  tone  but  contained  no  other  important  message. 

There  was  a  report  from  Wiikins.  It  had  been  our  understand- 
ing when  we  separated  that  if  things  looked  well  on  the  Bear  he 
w^d  be  free  to  proceed  to  Bernard  Harbor  and  go  out  with  the 
Alaska.  He  now  reported  not  only  that  he  felt  sure  the  Bear  would 
do  her  best  to  come  to  Melville  Island,  but  al-o  that  personal  news 
from  Australia  made  him  especially  anxious  to  get  south.  He  had 
been  able  to  get  still  and  moving  photographs  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Sound  Eskimos  who  in  the  spring  had  been  encamped  in  Prince  of 
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Wales  Straits.  From  other  sources  I  learned  that  many  of  them  had 
later  visited  the  Bear  and  that  everything  in  regard  to  them  was 
going  amicably. 

An  expected  piece  of  news  was  that  a  murder  charge  had  been 
laid  against  me  by  the  Eskimos  of  Prince  Albert  Sound.  Kullak's 
wife,  Keriyok,  who  according  to  her  husband  was  expected  to  have 
a  child  before  the  middle  of  August,  1915,  had  had  the  child  in 
Januarj%  1916.  A  few  weeks  after  that  she  had  died,  probably, 
as  I  interpret  it,  from  the  bursting  of  an  internal  tumor.  But 
the  Eskimos  on  the  basis  of  their  belief  that  having  her  live  or  die 
was  optional  with  me,  looked  upon  me  as  having  muriiered  her. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Palaiyak  written  in  Eskimo  assuring  me  that 
he  had  tried  to  explain  to  the  people  that  I  was  not  guilty  and  did 
not  have  the  power  of  curing  the  woman  even  though  I  would. 
I  took  this  letter  with  a  grain  of  salt  for,  while  Palaiyak  was 
friendly  enough  to  me,  I  know  that  his  beliefs  in  mngic  nnd  in 
the  magical  powers  of  white  men,  including  myself,  are  such  that 
he  probably  at  least  half  agreed  with  the  local  people. 

For  Wilkins  to  go  down  to  Prince  Albert  Sound  to  photograph 
a  community  of  widch  Kullak  was  a  member  and  where  then 
were  many  relatives  of  the  dead  Neriy<^  was  a  brave  thing  to  da 
He  never  lacked  courage  in  my  observation  nor  did  he  later  in  the 
war,  as  his  decorations  show,  but  T  do  not  think  lie  realized  how 
close  to  the  wind  he  was  sailing  on  this  occasion.  Among  primi- 
tive Eskimos  blood  revenge  is  not  optional  and  does  not  depend 
on  anger  but  is  u  duty  as  sacred  as  paying  a  dead  man's  debts 
Is  said  to  be  among  the  Chinese. 

This  particular  group  of  Eskimos,  however,  apparently  had  the 
idea,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  befofe,  that  property  payment 
might  take  the  place  of  ordinary  repayment  of  life  for  life.  Kul- 
lak, through  Palaiyak  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  as  they  have  both  told 
me  since,  advanced  the  proposal  that  he  would  kill  neither  Wil- 
kins nor  any  member  of  our  party,  not  even  me,  if  he  were  pre- 
sented with  a  rifle  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition.  I 
had  constantly  refused  to  give  a  rifle  to  the  Eskunos  for  reasons 
in  their  interest.  The  sooner  they  get  rifles  the  sooner  th^  will 
begin  to  kill  ten  caribou  where  they  now  kill  one,  with  surfeit  of 
food  and  skins  where  they  now  have  merely  enough,  thus  leading 
to  the  extermination  of  these  animals  or  to  driving  them  out  of 
the  district.  The  resulting  hardship  to  the  Eskimos  ten  or  Hfteeu 
years  from  now  would  be  far  greater  than  if  they  should  continue 
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hunting  with  bows  and  arrows  in  moderation.  Wilkins  knew  my 
feeling  and  refused  the  rifle. 

Now  comes  the  part  of  the  story  where  accounts  differ.  Prob- 
ably Palaiyak  and  Mrs.  Sesrmour  did  not  interpret  accurately  to 

Wilkins  fearing  that  if  Kullak's  threats  were  exactly  translated 
Wilkins  might  take  a  stubborn  attitude  which  would  result  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  either  him  or  some  mcmbor  of  his  party.  After  a 
struggle  Kullak  succeeded  in  taking  a  rifle  away  from  Palaiyak. 
Later  through  the  intervention  of  other  members  of  the  tribe 
Wilkins  was  paid  for  the  rifle  with  a  dog,  but  it  was  at  best 
a  forced  sale.  Palaiyak  subeequently  told  me  that  Kullak  had 
withdrawn  bis  promise  not  to  kill  any  relative  of  mine  or  member 
of  my  party  upon  being  compelled  to  j^ve  a  dog  for  the  rifle,  but 
he  also  said  that  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  had 
proinij^cd  to  see  to  it  that  Kullak  would  do  no  harm  and  had  told 
Kullak  in]j)rospively  that  if  he  tried  to  kill  any  one  in  our  party 
they  would  forthwith  kill  him. 

We  spent  October  8th  in  talking  and  rejoicing,  while  the  women 
set  our  clothing  in  order.  It  was  especially  our  boots  thai  needed 
fixing  although  they  had  held  out  wonderfully.  There  are  few  man- 
made  articles  more  nearly  perfect  as  to  comfort  and  durability 
than  the  footgear  of  the  Eskimos.  The  only  thing  to  temper  our 
rejoicing  was  that  Charlie  began  to  feel  severe  pain  in  one  of  his 
fingers,  indicatmg  the  development  of  a  felon.  The  following  day 
we  left  the  camp,  and  one  week  later  met  Stoikeraon,  Castel, 
Lopes  and  Emiu  with  two  sledges  on  the  east  side  of  Liddon  Oulf 
north  of  Cape  Hoppner.  We  should  have  traveled  fast^^r  but  for 
Charlie's  siilTering.  He  could  not  ride,  for  tho  jolting  of  the  sled 
was  more  than  lie  could  bear,  and  had  to  walk  slowly  and  step 
carefully  so  as  not  to  jar  his  hand. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  learn  from  Storkerson  that  we 
camped  immediately  on  meeting  and  began  to  review  the  summer. 
He  had  done  his  work  well  and  had  been  adequately  assisted  by 
every  member  of  his  party.  They  had  killed  and  converted  into 
dried  meat  ninety  ovibos,  twenty-seven  seals  and  two  or  three 
polar  bears,  and  this  meant  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  It  is  a 
big  task,  to  begin  with,  to  remove  all  the  suitable  meat  from  the 
skeleton  and  then  slice  it  thin  and  spread  it  out  on  stones  to  dry. 
The  meat  would  have  dried  much  more  rapidly  hanging  up,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  Melville  leifand  with  which  it  could  be  kept 
off  tiie  ground  except  a  few  caribou  antlers.  Fogs  and  rains  had 
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been  frequent  and  it  had  to  be  gathered  in  and  covered  with  skins 
and  then  spread  out  when  the  sun  came  back.  Wolves  and  foxes 
and  bears  were  mmieroiis,  so  that  it  had  to  be  protected  as  well 
as  driedy  and  nothing  will  adequately  protect  meat  from  bean 
eiraept  a  man  on  guard. 

Tt  was  probably  unfortunate  that  they  began  hunting  in  the 
spring  near  Cape  Ross,  for  the  country  there  is  very  rocky  and 
it  would  have  been  more  desirable  for  us  to  have  a  base  farther 
north.  But  having  once  started  they  had  to  continue  in  the  same 
locality,  for  the  stores  of  meat  could  not  easily  be  moved.  For 
ccnvenience  they  had  killed  entire  herds»  ranging  usually  from  ten 
to  thirty  head.  The  killing  of  two  or  three  bauods  soon  accumulated 
so  much  meat  near  Cape  Ross  that  moving  much  farther  into  the 
gulf  was  out  of  the  question.  Still  they  did  move  a  little  way,  to 
Peddie  Point  where  they  had  discovered  a  coal  miru'.  Tt  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  Nutkusiak's  at  Cape  Grassy  for  it  was  bituminous 
shale  rather  than  coal.  It  burned  well  enough  but  when  the  fire 
went  oat  there  west  left  in  the  stove  pieces  of  the  shape  and  sise 
of  those  put  into  it.  AH  that  had  burned  was  the  oil. 

When  autumn  came  they  had  built  a  house  of  ovibos  hides,  with 
a  main  floor  space  of  twelve  by  twenty-eight  feet  and  an  additional 
sleeping  alcove  about  eight  feet  by  eight.  Out  of  tin  cans  they 
had  made  a  stove  and  stovepipe  and  were  ver>'  comfortable.  It 
had  been  our  intention  to  epend  the  winter  in  snowhouees  lined 
with  skins  where  we  would  have  used  seal  blubber  or  ovibos  tallow 
for  fuel.  Now  that  we  had  the  coal  to  burn,  the  tallow  would  be 
used  for  candles,  and  the  seal  oil  for  food  for  men  and  dogs. 

There  bad  been  no  s'l^n  of  the  Bear,  but  from  the  high  land 
at  Cape  Ross  they  had  seen  the  ocean  to  the  south  fairly  open 
and  believed  the  ship  could  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  to 
Melville  Island.  Even  Liddon  Gulf  had  opened  up  this  year.  Tins 
was  different  from  last  year,  as  was  evidenced  the  ice  we  had 
traveled  over  the  preceding  Earing.  Every  one  in  Storkoscii's 
party  felt  certain  that  the  Bear  must  be  at  Winter  Harbor  and 
this  was  the  reason  for  the  present  journey.  He  said  that  in  spite 
of  their  promise  Castel  and  Emiu  had  begun  to  talk  so  much  about 
the  meat  diet  and  liad  been  so  sure  that  they  could  get  to  the  Bear 
by  merely  going  to  Winter  Harbor,  that  he  had  eventually  yielded 
and  was  now  taking  them  there.  But  for  this  pressure,  he  would 
have  hauled  to  the  main  camp  three  or  four  depots  of  meat  which 
had  not  yet  been  brought  in.  There  was  much  dried  meat  at  Cape 
Ross  and  a  good  deal  half-way  between  there  and  the  can^,  and 
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the  fresh  meat  of  about  sixty  caribou  inland.  The  caribou  meat 
seemed  fairly  safe  from  bears  because  of  not  being  close  to  the 
eoMt^  but  the  dried  meat  on  the  coast  was  in  obvious  danger. 

I  talked  with  Emiu  and  Cast^I  about  their  wish  to  go  to  the 
Bear  and  foimd  that  while  Castel's  desire  was  unchanged,  Emiu 
now  said  he  would  prefer  to  spend  the  winter  with  us  in  Liddon 
Gulf,  for  I  told  him  that  even  if  the  Bear  were  at  Winter  Harbor 
I  should  not  spend  much  time  there.  Emiu  said  that  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  bring  back  some  sardines  and  canned  salmon  from 
the  Bear  and  possibly  some  sugar  for  tea,  he  would  really  prefer 
to  spend  the  winter  in  a  hunting  camp.  He  said  that  when  he 
left  mc  at  Isachsen  in  the  spring  he  had  been  longing  very  intensely 
for  "good  grub"  but  that  he  was  now  all  over  it  except  that  he  han- 
kered for  tinned  sardines. 

We  have  said  that  Emiu  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  dashing 
around  at  top  speed  with  a  big  team  of  fast  dogs  and  an  empty 
,  sled  in  the  fMhion  of  the  dog  mean  around  Nome,  and  that  a  big 
part  of  his  usefulness  was  in  carrying  messages  from  one  party 
to  another.  In  Alaska  where  you  can  buy  dog  feed  at  road  houses 
and  where  business  men  have  to  travel  fast  because  of  the  value 
of  time,  speed  driving  is  useful,  but  where  the  ice  is  as  rough  as 
in  most  places  in  the  far  North  you  cannot  drive  fast  with  a  loaded 
sled  without  breaking  it,  which  merely  follows  from  the  law  that 
the  shock  of  impact  of  a  moving  body  varies  with  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  If  you  double  the  speed  you  fourfold  the  stram  upon 
a  loaded  sled  in  rough  going,  and  if  you  fourfold  the  speed  you 
multiply  the  strain  sixteen  times.  This  together  with  the  diflBculty 
in  securing  dog  feed  for  large  teams  makes  it  plain  that  the  only 
thing  light  enough  to  be  profitably  transferred  in  the  North  by 
a  fast  dog  team  is  information.  If  Emiu  wanted  to  stay  at  the  ship 
that  usefulness  would  disappear.  He  had  been  a  cabin  boy  on  the 
Bear  when  I  purchased  her  and  his  chief  occupation  dish-washing. 
If  he  went  back  to  the  ship  he  would  have  to  take  his  old  job. 
When  I  asked  him  -u-hcthcr  he  would  prefer  to  eat  good  grub  oft 
plates  which  he  would  have  to  wash  or  to  drive  dogs  and  eat  meat 
without  dishes,  his  choice  was  made  and  he  decided  to  stay  by 
his  dog  team  and  live  in  the  camps. 

I  now*  decided  that  Storkerson,  proceeding  to  Winter  Harbor 
with  one  of  his  two  teams,  should  be  accompanied  by  Gastel,  whom 
he  would  leave  at  the  Bear,  and  Emiu,  whom  he  would  bring  back. 
It  had  been  his  intention  if  he  did  not  find  the  Bear  to  continue 
a  day  or  two  beyond  to  Deaiy  Island  and  investigate  the  depot 
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left  Iqr  KeUett  and  McCUntock  in  1868.  Pait^  be  had  denied  to 
find  the  groceries  that  would  make  Mme  of  hie  men  mofe  coo- 
tented,  bat  partly  he  wanted  to  ascertain  what  iron  or  other  ma- 
terial for  repairing  sledges  he  might  find  in  this  depot   So  far 

as  food  was  concerned  he  and  I  agreed  that  hauling  it  from  Dealy 
Island  to  Liddon  Gulf  would  be  a  nuisance,  but  iron  and  hard  wood 
were  undeniably  needed,  for  all  but  our  very  best  sledges  wanted 
repairing.  I  authorized  him  therefore  to  go  on  to  Dealy  Island  if 
the  Bear  were  -not  found.  He  carried  a  letter  of  instruetioDB  to 
Captain  Gonzales  to  arrange  for  cooperation  between  our  hunting 
partiee  and  the  ship's  crew. 

Lopez  and  the  other  team  I  would  take  with  me  to  the  base 
camp  and  set  them  to  work  hauling  home  the  meat  lest  it  be  stolen 
by  bears,  if  it  were  not  already  gone.  We  arrived  at  Storkerson's 
base  camp  October  16th,  which  we  found  very  homelike  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Storirarson  and  Mrs.  Lopei.  During  the  sum- 
mer they  had  done  their  full  share  in  helping  to  dry  meat  and  now 
they  were  busy  making  warm  winter  clothing  and  waterproof  sum- 
mer boots  without  which  our  work  would  be  difficult  aiid  comfort 
impossible. 
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WE  FIND  BERNIEB's  DEPOT 

'W'T  TE  had  long  since  lost  track  of  the  week  days,  but  the  newly 

mA/  Christianized  Eskimos  keep  careful  watch  on  Sundays, 
▼  ▼  most  of  them  for  purely  religious  reasons  but  n  few  for 
reasons  which  make  the  forty -four- hour  week  a  burning  economic 
and  political  question  farther  south.  They  told  nie  now  that  October 
17th  was  Sunday,  and  so  we  kept  it  as  u  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing  and 
a  sort  of  cdebration.  A  good  part  of  many  a  celebratioii  is  Iwag  and 
vain^oiy  and  we  occupied  the  day  in  oongratulating  ourselves  on 
our  fortunate  winter  bases,  the  success  and  thoroughness  of  Stor- 
kerson's  summer  work,  and  the  new  triumph  of  our  method  of 
"living  off  the  country,"  which  had  enabled  us  to  complete  a  jour- 
ney of  two  hundred  and  twelve  days  as  measured  from  Natkusiak's 
hunting  camp  at  Cape  Alfred,  left  March  10th,  to  our  arrival  at 
his  hunting  camp  at  Cape  Grassy,  reached  October  7th.  The  trip 
can  be  made  to  look  a  little  longer  if  we  figure  it  from  our  ship 
base  at  the  North  Star  from  March  2nd  to  the  return  to  Storker- 
son's  camp  and  cessation  of  travel  October  16,  1916,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  days  or  seven  months  and  nineteen  days. 

We  had  not  missed  a  meal  nor  had  our  dogs  though  there  were 
three  or  four  occasions  when  they  had  to  sup  on  old  boots  or  skins. 
Still  I  remember  distinetly  that  whenever  I  saw  them  eat  oo  these 
occasions  they  ate  with  a  relish,  and  the  few  pounds  of  fat  they 
had  lost  crossing  from  Borden  Island  to  Melville  Island  they  had 
picked  up  since  we  killed  the  first  ovibos  and  were  now  as  fat 
as  ever.  Of  the  eight  we  had  when  we  separated  from  Cas- 
tel,  seven  had  arrived  home  safe  and  we  had  lost  only  poor 
Jack.  There  had  been  discomfort  at  times,  especially  in  the  early 
summer  before  we  landed  on  Lougheed  Island,  and  in  late  September 
and  early  October  when  our  clotiies  were  difficult  to  keep  dry  be- 
cause of  the  hoar  froet  in  the  tent,  which  we  had  to  use  as  the  snow 
had  not  hardened  enough  for  house-building.  But  we  all  three 
agreed  that  we  would  not  mind  starting  out  to-morrow  for  a  simi- 
lar trip,  if  to-morrow  had  been  after  New  Year's  with  increasing 
light  instead  of  at  the  i:>eginning  of  darkness  as  now. 
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It  seems  that  schools  are  much  the  same  in  Seattle  or  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  Charlie  and  Noire  laughed  now  at  what  they  had  learned 
in  geographies  and  read  in  ''adventure  stories"  about  the  "barren," 
"sileot,"  and  "frozen"  north,  which  they  had  found  so  hospitable 
and  friendly.  I  wonder  if  it  pays  to  keep  up  the  bogey  of  the  polar 
regions,  as  we  do  Santa  ClauB?  I  have  been  uncomfortably  cold 
in  the  North  but  I  have  been  more  uncomfortably  hot  in  the 
South.  I  havo  even  been  more  uncomfortably  hot  in  the  North 
than  uncomfortably  cold — during  my  summer  on  the  arctic  circle 
near  the  Coppermine  River  in  1910,  when  we  had  day  after  day 
that  ranged  from  above  ninety  in  the  afternoon  to  above  seventy 
during  the  night  that  was  no  night  because  the  sun  still  beat  down 
upon  us.  People  do  freese  to  death  in  the  North  but  always  through 
some  accident  or  carelessness;  people  do  die  of  sunstidce  in  the 
South,  which  could  presumably  be  prevented.  But  germs  spread 
by  heat  are  more  menacing  and  we  have  no  means  of  excluding 
heat  from  our  houses  comparable  with  our  method  of  excluding 
cold  and  generating  artificial  warmth.  And  especially  is  there 
no  portable  invention  for  keejniig  one  comfortably  cool  as  clothes 
keep  one  warm  in  the  North  if  rightly  made,  no  matter  what  the 
temperature.  At  this  winter  camp  of  Storkerson's  I  used  to  warm 
the  mercury  before  going  out  to  take  a  star  observation  at  night. 
It  usually  froze  before  the  observation  was  over,  which  did  not 
entirely  prevent  results  for  if  properly  placed  the  mercur\'  freezes 
level.  But  no  matter  how  solid  it  froze  I  lay  beside  it  comfortably 
warm  in  my  furs,  even  when  I  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the 
star  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  sextant  was  set  I  had  trouble 
in  keeping  the  lenses  from  clouding  with  my  breath,  which  was 
only  a  nuisance. 

How  hel{)ful  it  was  to  have  worked  out  a  new  and  comfortable 
attitude  towards  the  North  can  be  seen  better  the  more  you 
read  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  assumed  it  to  be 
hostile.  Sverdrup  came  out  of  his  four  years  on  the  Nansen  ex- 
peditions thinking  the  polar  retpons  by  nature  hostile  to  comfort, 
but  he  got  nearly  over  the  idea  during  the  four  years  he  spent  on 
Ellesmere  Island,  though  never  completely  enough  to  make  his 
work  easy.  He  really  knew  how  rich  the  North  was  in  vegetation 
and  in  animal  life,  and  no  book  uives  more  convincing  evidence 
of  this  than  the  two  volumes  of  his  "New  Land."  Yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  trusted  his  own  deductions,  for  he  always  carried 
huge  quantities  of  food  and  never  extended  his  journey  beyond 
the  limit  for  which  these  sufficed,  except  that  the  trips  were  length- 
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ened  through  the  better  health  and  spirits  of  men  and  dogs  brought 

about  by  the  fresh  meat.  His  longest  trip,  that  from  winter  quarters 
in  1900  on  the  south  shore  of  Jones  Sound  to  latitude  81  on  the 
west  side  of  Axel  Heiberg  Island,  was,  according  to  his  own  sum- 
mary, lengthened  out  by  only  thirteen  days  through  the  use  of  game. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  it  objected 
to  my  method  that  it  is  too  destructive  of  tbe  game  in  the  country 
traversed.  You  migbt  ahnost  as  well  complain  if  fishennen  were 
to  choose  to  live  on  their  voyages  entirely  on  fish.  When  tens 
of  thousands  of  seals  are  killed  annually  for  their  skins  and  thou- 
sands of  walrus  for  their  ivory,  it  might  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
allow  a  polar  expedition  to  kill  just  enough  seals  or  caribou  or 
ovibos  to  support  life  in  the  exploration  of  lands  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  unknown  before.  Moreover,  our  method  is  eco- 
nomical of  game  because  we  use  few  dogs.  On  his  longest  journey 
Sverdrup  had  over  twenty  dogs  in  his  advance  party  where  we  had 
seven,  and  although  he  docs  not  say  how  many  were  used  al- 
together, he  api)ears  to  have  had  two  or  three  times  that  many,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  as  many  animals  to  lengthen 
his  journeys  by  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  as  to  lengthen  our  jour- 
neys by  several  hundred  per  eenl  Our  supply  bases  weve  in  Banks 
and  Victoria  Islands  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  we  were  still  on 
a  journey  not  finished  though  we  had  made  camp  for  the  winter. 
The  total  length  of  the  joum^  from  supply  base  to  supply  base 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  year  and  five  months,  where  four  months 
would  have  been  its  maximum  length  had  we  depended  solely  on 
provisions  hauled  along. 

There  are  also  people  who  resent  the  noble  sport  of  polar  ex- 
plorataim  bong  made  too  ea^y.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  catch  salmon 
with  some  unlawfully  simple  tackle.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  exploration  should  be  primarily  a  sport,  or  any  sound 
reason  for  retaining  artificial  diflBculties  just  so  as  to  leave  one 
part  of  the  world  where  the  imagination  may,  unhandicapped  by 
facts,  suggest  heroic  stories  and  ni(}\  ic  plays.  In  the  past  we  have 
scared  people  away  from  it  and  kept  secret  the  knowledge  of  its 
friendliikess  to  Soever  has  been  willing  to  adapt  himself  to  it,  mak- 
ing it  the  eacclusive  property  of  the  few.  If  we  insist  on  the  North 
remaining  unknown,  it  will  be  necessar>'  to  make  it  an  international 
reserve,  a  northern  Thibet,  a  Forbidden  Land  by  universal  agree- 
ment and  prevent  any  one  from  going  there,  or  at  least  from 
staying  so  long  that  he  learns  to  like  it. 

Even  without  recourse  to  Malthusian  theories,  whoever  will 
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lode  eaa  see  from  the  fltatistici  of  the  last  hundred  years  that 
unless  Uie  growth  of  population  k  ebeeked  through  war  or  pesti* 
lence  or  birth  control  it  will  not  be  long  till  we  need  the  North  for 
those  to  live  in  it  who  like  it,  and  for  the  production  of  ihnt  «ort 
of  food  for  the  world's  consumption  to  which  its  natural  conditions 
are  adapted.  To  take  but  one  item:  The  tens  of  thousands  of 
wolves  that  live  on  caribou  do  not  kill  merely  enough  for  them- 
aehres  to  eat;  th^  leave  each  carcass  after  a  single  gorging  to  be 
picked  clean  by  wolverines  and  foxes,  ravens  and  gulls.  With  the 
oonstant  tendency  in  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  to  convert 
cattle  and  sheep  ranges  into  cereal  farms  and  orchards,  it  will  not 
be  long,  if  we  desire  to  continue  our  habit  of  living  in  part  on 
meat,  before  it  will  be  a  real  world  necessity  that  the  vegetation 
of  the  North  shall  be  converted  into  meat  that  shall  be  used  for  food 
in  the  centers  of  population  and  not  for  the  exclusive  delectation 
of  wolves,  wolverines,  foxes  and  ravens. 

We  talked  nnich  of  such  things  as  these,  not  only  on  our  first 
day  at  Storicerson's  camp  but  in  its  comfort  and  abundance  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter.  And  we  conceived  there  plans  for  con- 
servation of  the  food  resources  of  the  North  which  have  since 
been  laid  before  the  Canadian  Government  and  which  are  sure  to 
be  carried  out  because  the  logic  of  conditions  and  events  will  be 
irresistible.  In  the  geographic  books  of  seventy-five  yean  ago 
and  less,  the  Great  American  Desert  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
western  United  States.  There  are  only  little  dfi«ert  spots  left  now, 
and  these  are  getting  smaller  under  the  advance  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  irrigation,  dry  farming  and  the  like.  The  "Frozen  North" 
is  now  large  upon  our  maps,  but  during  the  next  fifty  years  most 
of  it  will  go  the  way  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  by  the  same 
removal  of  ignorance  from  men's  minds.  The  more  stubboni  anas 
will  continue  to  shrink  slowly  before  an  advancing  technique  of 
food  production  and  home-building  just  as  the  small  desert  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  now  shrinking  before  irrigation  and  dry 
farming. 

If  any  men  deserved  rest  Charlie  and  Noice  did  now,  not  be- 
cause they  were  tired,  for  none  of  us  were  that,  but  because  they 
had  been  looking  forward  to  a  leisure  time  when  they  eould  read 
a  few  books  and  write  a  bit  and  in  a  general  way  take  it  easy. 

This  was  now  impossible.  Charlie  stayed  indoors  but  only  because 
of  his  painful  finger,  while  Noice  and  Lopez  had  to  start  next  day 
hauling  in  the  dried  meat.  At  the  nearest  depot,  about  eight  miles 
southwest,  they  found  a  polar  bear  in  residence.  He  had  evidently 
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been  there  for  at  least  n  week  and  Lopez  estimated  that  he  had 
eaten  the  dried  meat  of  sc\'C'ntcc'n  out  of  twenty-seven  seals.  Evi- 
dently in  common  with  the  rest  of  us  he  preferred  the  food  he  was 
used  to,  for  he  had  not  touched  the  ovibos  meat.  They  killed  the 
bear  but  his  etacBm  was  small  pay  for  our  loss.  We  wanted  the 
dried  meat  for  sledge  provisions  during  the  dark  and  half-daik 
part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  whereas  fresh  meat  as  good 
as  his  was  easy  enough  to  get.  However,  there  still  ranained  about 
twenty-four  hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat  which  was  safely  home 
in  two  days. 

We  now  felt  certain  that  the  dried  meat  depot  at  Cape  Ross 
would  be  gone,  for  bears  are  more  likely  to  touch  at  a  headland 
than  to  come  into  a  bay  as  this  one  had  done.  But  the  Cape  Ross 
depot  was  high  on  a  cliff  while  the  nearer  one  had  been  on  the 

beach,  and  either  this  or  luck  preserved  it  tat  us,  for  it  was  found 

all  safe,  about  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

We  now  had  another  illustration  of  the  food  prejudices  of  men 
and  dogs  and,  in  this  case,  of  wolves,  which  are  after  all  but  a 
sort,  of  dog.  Although  the  dried  meat  had  been  hauled  home  from 
the  near  depot,  tiie  meat  of  the  bear  had  been  left  temporarily  as 
of  less  consequaace  than  the  dried  meat,  and  several  days  passed 
befor  the  men  could  go  to  fetch  it.  They  found  that  a  number  of 
wolves — perhaps  six,  for  we  saw  a  band  of  that  size  about  that 
time — had  been  around  the  depot  during  the  nights  and  had  dug 
up  and  gnawed  to  pieces  meatless  bones  of  ovibos  and  had  eaten 
scraps  of  dry  hide.  But  they  had  not  touched  the  bear,  either 
the  meat  or  the  fat.  That  these  wolves  could  not  under  ordinary 
circumstances  kill  ovibos  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  medium- 
sised  herd  was  grasing  in  the  vicinity  and  tracks  showed  that  the 
wolves  had  both  seen  and  smelt  the  herd  without  making  any  at- 
tempt upon  it.  Still,  through  the  occasional  killing  of  a  stray  calf 
or  a  sickly  old  animal  they  were  familiar  with  ovibos  meat  and 
devoured  what  had  the  familiar  taste  and  smell.  Moreover,  all 
rotten  meat  smells  much  alike,  and  doubtless  these  bones  had  a 
putrid  smell,  one  familiar  to  tiie  wolves  and  relished.  It  is  prob- 
able they  cannot  kill  a  bear  and  that  they  never  try.  Bear  meat 
therefore  was  new  in  their  eqierience  and  they  turned  up  their 
noses  at  it. 

The  dried  meat  was  all  home  and  the  depots  of  fresh  caribou 

meat  in  the  interior  seemed  reasonably  safe,  for  they  were  covered 
with  rocks  against  wolves,  and  bear?  arc  less  likely  to  be  found 
inland  than  on  the  coast.  We  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  num^ 
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ber  of  wolves  about.  I  have  always  tliought  that  the  howling 
of  wolves  on  a  quiet,  starlit  night  was  the  most  romantic  sort  of 
music.  During  the  winter  in  Melville  Island  we  could  stand  hsten- 
ing  outside  the  camp  for  hours  to  the  howling  of  a  aairby  pack 
aikl  the  replies  of  others  from  a  distance.  Occasionally  they  esme 
so  close  that  we  could  see  them  in  the  starlight  when  the  moon 
was  below  the  horiion.  On  clear,  moonlit  nights  they  had  the 
wisdom  to  keep  away,  for  wolves  as  we  have  found  them  ars  uh 
eannily  careful. 

October  25th  Storkerson's  party  got  back — all  of  them,  for 
they  had  not  found  the  Bear.  They  had  not  needed  to  go  to  tie 
cache  at  Dealy  Island  for  they  had  found  a  depot  made  in  1910 
by  Captain  Bemier  at  Winter  Harbor.  It  seems  strange  that 
we  did  not  know  about  this  depot.  I  dined  with  Captain  Betnier 
in  1908  just  before  my  second  expedition,  and  he  told  me  of  de- 
pots he  had  made  and  of  his  intention  to  go  North  again.  I  think 
that  in  Ottawa  in  1913  I  must  have  heard  some  mention  of  a  depot 
at  Winter  Harbor  but  if  so  I  nearly  forgot  it.  Bernier's  books  and 
reports  were  all  on  the  Knrhik  and  lost.  But  Storkerson  now  re- 
minded me  that  in  the  summer  of  1914  when  we  were  waiting  for 
the  Star  on  northern  Banks  Island  1  had  told  him  and  Ole  that 
I  thought  there  was  a  depot  at  Winter  Harbor  and  had  discussed 
going  there  in  case  the  Star  did  not  come.  We  had  decided  that 
my  vague  notion  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  also  that  the  depot 
at  Dealy  Island,  being  more  than  sixty  years  old,  was  too  ancient 
to  be  relied  on  either.  Anyway,  the  arrival  of  the  Sachs  had  taken 
these  considerations  out  of  our  minds  until  Storkerson  recalled 
them  when,  some  miles  from  Winter  Harbor,  they  saw  through 
their  glasses  a  frame  house  very  much  of  tlic  type  you  find  among 
new  settlers  on  the  we.-tern  prairies  of  Canada. 

The  house  proved  to  contam  lour  and  a  half  tons  of  food  of 
which  there  follows  a  complete  list  as  copied  from  the  record  left 
by  Captam  Bemier:  Pilot  bread,  1,000  lbs.;  flour,  1,000  lbs.;  sugar, 
436  lbs.;  cofifee,  80  lbs.;  tea,  112  lbs.;  salt  poric,  800  lbs.;  baking 
powder,  12  lbs.;  condensed  milk,  48  lbs.;  desiccated  carrots,  50 
lbs.;  mustard,  12  lbs.;  pepper,  2  lbs.;  salt,  50  lbs.;  rolled  oats,  100 
lbs.;  smoking  tobacco,  10  lbs.;  chewing  tobacco,  21  lbs.;  Bovril, 
240  lbs.;  pemmican,  360  lbs.;  butter,  60  lbs.;  soap,  10  lbs.;  matches, 
1  gross  packages;  kerosene,  1  barrel;  desiccated  potatoes,  10  lbs.; 
honey,  48  lbs.;  peas,  50  lbs.;  ginger,  10  lbs.;  macaroni,  25  lbs.; 
beans,  50  lbs.;  1  siiutgmi  wiiii  oOO  rounds;  1  Ross  rUle  with  1,000 
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raands;  1  lantern;  6  lantern  globes;  12  wicks;  10  gaL  fad  alcohol; 
1  gaaoline  stove;  1  boat,  complete;  2  sledges. 

StorkersoTi  found  in  addition  50  lbs.  popcorn,  2  axes,  1  shovel, 
1  pickaxe,  1  horse  wagon,  1  steam  cooker,  103  yards  No.  5  canvas, 
1  keg  6-penny  nails,  1  broom,  and  a  small  medicine  chest.  There 
was  also  the  following  record: 

G.  S.  AreHe, 
1st  Sflptamber,  19ia 

"To  whom  it  May  Concern: 

"AVe  fiiii^h  this  day  our  little  house  covering  this  cache,  and  expect 
to  sail  to-murrow  morning  for  our  destination. 

''The  mnd  ia  strong  from  the  North  and  the  ice  is  going  fsst  to 
the  south.  The  harbor  is  clear  of  ice^  and  part  of  the  straits. 

"All  hands  are  well. 

"Whoever  touches  this  cache  has  to  inform  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
ICsrine  and  Fishenes*  Ottawa,  Canada,  as  soon  as  he  can. 

"This  caehe  is  intended  only  for  sfaipwiccked  crews  in  case  of 

bare  necessity. 

"Qiven  under  my  hand  this  day,  the  first  dsy  of  September,  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Ten. 

(Signed)  **J,  E.  BERNIEB, 

'Xlommander." 

I  quote  from  my  diary  the  following  comment:  "Seeing  the  pro- 
visioii  of  this  document  is  such,  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  posi- 
taoa  of  shipfwrecked  men,  for  some  of  the  thuags  (kerosene,  canvas, 

sleds,  gun  and  ammunition)  we  need;  and  the  other  things  some 
of  us  think  we  need.  It  would  not  be  pc^ible  now  for  me  to  keep 
our  tribe  from  these  fleshpots  without  causing  discontent  that 
would  hamper  our  work. 

"The  lantern  and  globes  are  especially  a  godsend — with  the 
oil.  Now  we  can  travel  at  night  even  when  there  is  neither  moon 
nor  star,  which  would  have  been  difficult  nearly  to  hnpossibility 
otherwise." 

From  the  depot  Storkerson  had  brought  the  following  articles 
across  the  isthmus  to  Liddon  Gulf,  caching  most  of  them  there  with 
intent  of  taking  them  later  up  to  Cape  Grassy:  Flour,  250  lbs.; 
kerosene,  12  gallons;  milk,  18  cans;  dried  vegetables,  20  lbs.; 
sugar,  100  lbs.;  pilot  bread,  125  lbs.;  coffee,  40  lbs.;  jam,  20  lbs.; 
butter,  20  lbs.;  potatoes,  30  lbs.;  1  Ross  riffe  and  200  cartridges; 
10  fathoms  of  rope;  8  feet  of  boards;  smoking  tobacco,  3  lbs.; 
chewing  tobacco,  4  lbs.;  pepper,  2  lbs.;  salt,  5  lbs.;  baking  powder, 
4  lbs.;  pemmican,  10  lbs.;  and  Bovril,  10  lbs. 

This  is  the  list  as  given  me  by  Storkmm  at  the  Ume.  It  can 
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be  pe^n  from  discrepancies  between  it  and  Bemier's  list  supple- 
mented by  Storkerson's  original  statement  that  we  never  had  a  cor- 
rect inventor}'  of  everything  found  in  the  depot.  For  instance, 
neither  Storkerson  nor  Bemier  mentions  that  there  was  jam,  and 
yet  Storkerson  mentions  caching  twenty  pounds  of  it  in  Liddon 
Gulf.  Still  there  were  no  important  items  b^ond  thoee  mentiooed 
either  by  Bemier  or  Storkeraon. 

Storkerson  and  I  were  at  first  alone  in  thinking  the  diseoveiy 
of  this  food  cache  a  nuisance,  but  before  winter  was  over  nearly 
every  one  agreed  with  us.  Storkerson  said  that  before  this,  while 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  ovibos  meat  and  nothing  to  drink 
but  the  broth,  there  were  only  two  of  the  men  who  kicked  and 
even  with  them  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  form.  But  now  we  bad 
all  the  troubles  of  a  boarding  house.  My  diaiy  on  October  Slit 
tells  it  thus: 

"Discontent  and  bickerings  have  resulted  from  finding  the  food 
at  Winter  Harbor.  Before,  there  was  plenty  of  merit  nnd  there 
was  nothing  else.  There  were  only  one  or  two  men  who  com- 
plained and  the  rest  resented  their  complaining.  Now  there  are 
various  foods  besides  meat.  This  increases  greatly  the  time  of 
cooking  and  the  fuel  consumption  (making  the  house  uncomfort- 
ably hot).  Where  formerly  one  pot  of  meat  furnished  soup  for 
drink  as  well,  it  now  furnishes  only  meat,  and  coffee  must  be 
boiled  in  addition.  These  delays  several  of  the  men,  including 
myself,  find  annoying  in  the  morning  when  there  is  work  to  do,  and 
the  women  object  to  getting  up  earlier  to  do  tlie  added  cooking. 
Then  some  want  to  save  such  thinp  as  butter.  Because  they  are 
fond  of  them  they  want  to  make  them  last;  others  because  they  are 
fond  of  them  want  to  eat  them  up  at  wiU.  While  two  of  the  men 
have  a  pasmon  for  butter  that  leads  to  gluttony,  one  of  them  has 
a  reverence  for  it  that  approaches  worship.  Some  want  coffee 
every  meal;  some  want  it  occasionally  "for  a  change"  though  they 
prefer  tea  in  general;  some  nre  fond  of  it  but  want  it  only  once  a 
day  so  it  may  last  a  lonp  time;  others  are  fond  of  it  and  want 
it  every  meal.  No  one  but  Cuijtel  cares  much  for  potatoes  but 
when  I  wanted  to  give  him  more  than  his  bhare  of  them  nearly 
everybody  else  objected. 

"The  kerosene,  lantern  and  hardwood  are  useful.  I  wish  Bei^ 
nier  had  left  more  of  such  things  and  no  grub.'' 

Thi  potato  subject  related  to  an  arrangement  for  placing  Castel 
in  charge  of  the  outfitting  base  at  Cape  Grassy,  for,  although  the 
£skimos  up  there  bad  their  excellent  qualities,  I  knew  them  to  be 
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a  little  lackadaisical  in  providinp;  against  the  future.  No  part  of 
their  new  Christian  knowledge  is  more  welcome  to  them  and  less 
necessary  than  the  behest  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "Take 
ye  no  heed  for  the  morrow.''  They  have  not  the  provetb  but  fhmr 
whole  lives  are  an  exemplifieation  of  the  belief  that  "The  Lofd  wUI 
provide."  In  the  Arctic  He  usually  does  provide  for  each  day 
according  to  its  needs ;  but  we  wanted  to  get  a  few  days  ahead  so 
as  to  have  a  good  start  in  the  spring.  Now  that  Castel  was  to  be 
in  command  of  his  own  detachment  I  wanted  to  outfit  him  as  much 
in  accordance  with  his  tastes  as  possible,  hence  my  idea  of  giving 
him  all  the  potatoes  we  had.  In  general  I  wanted  to  taJke  to 
Grasqr  most  of  the  groceries  from  the  Beniier  cache,  intending  to 
station  there  the  few  men  who  preferred  groceries  to  meat^  TfHien 
groceries  were  available  there  was,  of  course,  no  reason  why  who- 
ever wanted  to  live  on  flour  and  biscuit  and  beans  should  not  do  80, 
providing  they  ate  enough  fresh  meat  along  with  these  things  to 
prevent  scuny. 

I  was  once  nearly  a  vegetarian,  not  by  principle  but  by  taste. 
The  reason  I  prefer  meat  in  the  North  is  that  earibou  herds  are 
more  numerous  than  restaurants  or  groceries.  But  now  we  had  a 
grocery  store  at  Winter  Harbor  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 

we  should  not  cat  hard  bread  and  honey  as  well  as  dried  meat,  for 
the  same  government  that  had  sustained  BcrnicT'^:  cxiKclition  was 
sustaining  ours,  and  knowing  well  the  kindiieartedncss  of  Bernier 
himself,  I  felt  sure  that  even  lie  would  be  willing  to  look  upon  our 
men  in  their  present  state  of  desire  as  coming  within  the  meaning 
of  the  "shipwrecked  crews"  mentioned  in  his  proclamation. 

And  in  a  way  it  was  shipwreck,  since  our  ship  had  not  come  and 
this  would  normally  mean  that  she  had  been  wrecked.  I  could 
well  imagine  under  what  headlines  the  news  of  our  situation  might 
have  been  printed  if  some  one  had  brought  it  to  the  yellow  jour- 
nals. In  high  capitals  (red  in  some  cases)  it  would  have  been 
something  like  this:  '^DARKNESS  OF  ARCTIC  NIOHT  DE- 
SCENDS UPON  HELPLESS  PARTY  MAROONED  ON  MEL- 
VILLE ISLAND."  Bemier's  four  and  a  half  tons  of  food,  when 
you  considered  what  sort  of  food  it  was,  would  certainly  not  feed 
seventeen  of  us  till  we  could  be  reseucd  in  the  spring,  even  should 
we  begin  with  rations  and  end  by  killing;  and  eating  all  our  dogs. 

Public  sympathy  can  easily  be  stirred  over  the  wrong  situa- 
tions. In  1807  several  United  States  whaling  ships  were  held  in 
the  ice  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  owners  in  New  Bedford  and  San 
Fhmcisco  considered  that  the  ships  were  well  provisioned  and  in 
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no  danger.  But  this  was  rccoKnizcd  as  merely  the  heartlessncss 
of  capitalists  who  did  not  care  if  scores  of  American  citizens  starved 
to  death  so  long  as  it  cost  them  nothing.  There  was  a  newspaper 
outcry  from  ooast  to  ooast,  appeals  for  poor  imprisoned  whalers 
and  demmdatioiis  of  the  ship  owners,  and  eventually  Congress 
salt  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  a  special  relief  expedition  driving  rein- 
deer to  Point  Barrow.  When  the  Coast  Guard  officials  arrived 
some  of  the  crews  seemed  on  the  verge  of  insubordination  and  pos- 
sibly the  whaling  oflircrs  mipht  have  had  difficulty  in  controlling 
them.  There  was  also  danger  of  scurvy.  But  in  this  regard  the 
value  of  the  medical  advice  was  probably  overrated,  for  as  eveiy 
one  now  knows,  the  medical  man  of  that  day  had  no  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  of  scurvy  and  prescribed  methods  which  were 
about  as  appropriate  as  the  panacea  of  bleeding  was  a  century 
earlier. 

But  as  for  starvation,  the  crews  were  so  near  it  that  they  had 
food  to  throw  away,  and  actually  did  throw  away  tons  o£  fresh 
meat  which  th^r  could  not  transport  when  they  sailed  away  in 
the  spring.  The  facts  are  known  to  every  whaler  and  traveler  who 
has  been  on  the  north  coast  ckf  Alaska  but  they  have  not  been 
generally  published,  and  Congress  voted  a  medal  to  the  "rescuers." 
It  wns  as  heroic  an  undertaking  then  as  the  carrying  of  mail  is 
to-day  to  Point  Barrow,  and  that  is  done  three  times  a  winter  for 
the  munificent  pay  of  the  American  postal  department.  The  coast 
the  party  travwsed  between  Bering  Straits  and  Point  Barrow  was 
settled  then  as  now  by  Eskimos,  except  that  there  are  two  school 
houses  now  on  the  four  hundred-mile  stretch.  But  one  thing  done 
was  creditable  as  a  performance  and  led  to  good,  although  un- 
planned results.  William  T.  Lopp  drove  the  reindeer  to  Barrow 
under  difficult  conditions  because  reindeer  driving  was  new  to  him 
and  to  the  country.  This  drive  was  useless  so  far  as  rescuing  any 
starving  men  was  coDcemed  and  it  was  a  pity  that  any  of  the  ani- 
mah  were  killed  to  make  a  show  of  being  used  to  relieve  distress, 
for  the  remainder  became  the  nucleus  of  the  reindeer  industry  of 
northern  Alaska  which  is  now  making  the  natives  wealthy  and 
Alaska  a  meat-exporting  country. 

Despoiling  the  Arctic  of  its  heroism  is  likely  to  be  about  aa 
popular  as  taking  candy  from  a  child,  and  especially  in  Alaska 
wMch  is  poorer  in  hero  tales  than  most  other  sections  of  the  North. 
It  could  not  well  help  bemg  poor  in  them  from  the  preponderance 
of  quiet,  competent,  and  unemotional  men  there,  the  whalers,  trad- 
ers and  pioneers  in  search  of  gold.  But  in  towns  such  as  Nome,  and 
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especially  among  those  men  in  the  towns  who  have  little  e:q)erience 
outside  of  them,  I  have  found  hero  stories  not  only  popular  but 
believed  in — even  the  one  of  "the  Rescue  of  the  Starving  Whalers 
at  Point  Barrow." 

So  I  cite  for  my  support — and  do  it  gladly,  for  it  invites  att^-* 
tioD  to  a  delightful  and  instructive  book— Arehdeacoo  Hudson 
Stuck's  sunmiary  of  the  incident  on  page  236  of  "A  Winter  Circuit 
of  Our  Arctic  Coast"  (New  York,  1920).  He  is  more  apologetic 
than  I,  not  entirely,  I  trust,  tliroiigh  temperament  but  partly  be- 
cause he  made  but  one  journey  along  the  open  north  coast  of  Alaska 
and  liimselt  found  it  uncomfortable  as  compared  with  the  sheltered 
forest  trails  of  the  Yukon  valley  where  the  thermometer  may  drop 
low  but  the  wind  seldom  rises  high.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
tiiat  this  so-called  relief  eip^tion  was  "creditable"  but  useless,  so 
far  at  least  as  starvation  was  concerned:  "It  was  evident  that 
the  stories  of  starvation  wore  untrue  (Mr.  Browcr  tells  mc  that 
he  had  warehouses  full  of  frozen  caribou  carcasses)  and  indeed  the 
condition  of  the  deer  (driven  to  Point  Barrow  by  the  "rescue" 
expedition)  was  such  that  they  would  not  have  afl'orded  much  food 
until  they  could  be  fattened.  Yet  the  intent  was  praisewofthy." 

Mr.  Brower  (who  was  living  at  Barrow  then  and  has  been  ever 
nnoe)  has  told  me  that  in  addition  to  the  storehouses  full  of  meat 
there  were  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  caribou  carcasses 
scattered  over  the  prairie  in  the  vicinity  that  were  allowed  to  rot  or 
to  be  eaten  by  birds  and  beasts.  And  this  is  the  uniform  story  of 
the  men  I  have  seen  who  were  there,  whether  whaling  captains  or 
ship's  officers,  traders  or  Eskimos. 

It  was  my  intention  not  to  use  any  of  the  dried  meat  for  man 

or  dog  during  the  winter  beyond  an  occasional  meal  for  the  Es- 
kimos who  are  very  fond  of  dried  meat.  Storkerson  and  I  made 
as  careful  an  estimate  as  we  could  of  the  amount  of  fresh  meat 
eaten  per  day  by  our  seventeen  people  at  the  two  camps  and  about 
fifty  dogs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  forty  or  fifty 
more  ovibos  were  needed  to  take  us  up  to  the  time  of  starting  for 
the  ice  trip,  with  some  left  over  for  the  women  who  would  be  alone 
at  home  for  a  few  weeks  when  all  the  men  were  getting  the  spring 
work  started.  There  were  several  herds  in  the  neighborhood. 
One  of  these  appeared  at  a  distance  to  have  between  thirty  and 
forty  animals  in  it.  There  were  other  herds  nearer  but  as  it  is 
more  convenient  to  kill  a  whole  herd,  we  decided  on  this  one.  On 
October  28th  Storkerson,  Castel,  Noice,  Lopes  and  Emiu  went  out, 
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prepared  to  ?tny  nway  from  the  home  camp  one  or  two  days  to 
complete  the  skinning. 

The  common  Eskimo  method  of  killing  ovibos  T  have  described. 
It  is  to  set  a  few  dogs  oo  the  herd  to  hold  them  in  a  defensive 
oirele  and  then  to  stab  the  animals  with  spears.  Latterly  this 
method  haa  been  modified  where  rifles  have  oome  m  and  sbootiiig 
now  takes  the  place  of  the  spearing,  whereas  in  the  old  times  the 
bow  and  arrow  were  oeeasionally  used.  The  northern  Indians  who, 
to  jud^e  by  my  own  experience  and  the  accounts  of  Ru?sell,  Han- 
bur>',  Pike,  Whitney  and  others,  seem  to  understand  the  ovibos 
about  as  little  as  they  do  methods  of  living  and  traveling  in  the 
country  which  the  ovibos  miiabit,  used  dogs  also.  It  is  possible 
that  their  iU  success  in  some  of  their  hunts  is  due  partly  to  some 
differenee  m  habits  between  the  ovibos  of  the  mainland  and  thoM 
of  the  islands. 

I  shot  two  ovibos  as  all  we  needed  out  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
seen  during  the  spring  of  1915.  When  Storkerson  first  went  to  Mel- 
ville Island  early  in  the  winter  of  1916  he  had  with  him  lUun  who 
had  killed  ovibos  on  the  mainland.  Apart  from  him  there  was  no 
one  in  our  various  parties  who  had  experience,  except  that  Alingnak 
had  seen  them  as  a  boy  and  heard  much  about  how  tlicy  were  l^ed. 

It  was  due  to  this  mexperienoe  that  there  developed  among  us  in 
Melville  Island  two  distinct  methods  of  killing  ovibos.  In  Storker- 
son's  party  dogs  were  sometimes  used  but  the  essential  idea  w:^s 
that  the  men  formed  a  circle  around  the  herd  at  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards.  Rarely  a  herd  would  stampede  away  from  them  and  dis- 
appear. They  commenced  shooting  the  biggest  animals  and  went 
on  down  to  the  calves,  but  with  our  powerful  rifles  the  same  bulkt 
frequently  went  through  the  body  of  more  than  one  animaL  How- 
ever, their  anatomy  is  so  well  concealed  by  the  tremendous  mass 
of  wool  on  the  shoulders  that  most  of  the  men  did  not  soon  learn 
how  to  hit  the  hearts,  and  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  proved  a  rather 
small  target.  As  a  result,  it  commonly  took  five  bullets  or  more 
per  animal  to  kill  the  entire  herd.  The  wounds  were  almost  any- 
where in  the  body,  and  especially  when  the  bullet  had  passed 
through  the  intestines  it  was  hard  to  make  a  dean  job  of  the 
butchering. 

This  method  was  inferior  to  the  one  developed  by  Natkusiakls 

party  at  Cape  Orassy.  Natkusiak  told  me  that  it  occurred  to  him 

one  day  to  see  how  close  he  could  pjet  with  safety,  and  that  he  got 
Fo  close  that  he  could  touch  the  heads  of  the  animals  with  the  end 
of  his  rifle.   If  they  charged,  it  would  be  one  at  a  time  and  he 
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could  always  kill  that  one.  He  told  me  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  his  party  had  scarcely  ever  been  more  than  ten  yards 
away  when  ehootuig  and  commonly  enou^  the  powder  would  sunge 

the  hair.  The  animal  stood  with  lowered  head  and  the  bullet 
could  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  neck  just  at  the  base  of  the  horOB, 
resulting  in  instant  death  and  clean  butchering. 

Occasionally,  perhaps  frightened  by  something  else,  a  herd  will 
run  away  on  the  first  approach  of  danger.  If  they  start  running 
they  are  more  difficult  to  overtake  than  caribou,  which  seldom  run 
more  than  eight  miles.  But  commonly  when  ovibos  are  alarmed 
they  will  run  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  small  knoll  and  make  a 
defensive  formation  spoken  of  as  a  circle  or  a  square,  although  I 
have  seen  triangle?  and  various  irregular  formations.  Usually  the 
big  animals  are  on  the  outside  with  the  calves  in  the  center.  When 
there  are  two  they  will  stand  tail  to  tail  and  when  three  they  make 
a  three-pointed  star.  If  danger  is  approaching  from  one  side  only 
they  may  form  in  two  or  three  lines  with  the  biggest  animals  in  the 
front  rank  and  the  smallest  in  the  rear.  Their  central  idea  is  one 
of  defense  though  they  may  charge  upon  occasion.  Two  animals 
may  charge  together  but  I  have  never  seen  a  whole  band  do  so, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  it.  Usually  they  charge  singly,  each  one  mak- 
ing a  short  rush  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards,  then  whirling  rapidly, 
running  back  to  the  herd,  facing  about  once  more,  and  backing 
into  line. 

Besides  the  most  obvious  reason  for  killing  an  entire  herd  instead 
of  several  animals  out  of  each  herd,  there  are  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

The  animals  stand  in  such  close  formation  that  you  can  rarely 
be  sure  of  killing  one  without  wounding  others.  These  wounded 
animals  would  probably  later  die  or  become  a  prey  to  wolves. 

If  the  big  animals  of  a  herd  are  killed  the  remaining  calves  and 
yearlings  would  probably  be  unable  to  defend  themselves  and  would 
be  killed  by  some  band  of  wolves. 

^Yolvcs  and  bears  are  continually  prowling  about  and  if  you 
have  meat  depots  in  many  places  they  cannot  all  be  guarded,  but 
when  a  larize  number  of  animals  are  killed  in  one  place  you  can  have 
a  man  camping  beside  the  kill  until  all  the  meat  has  been  hauled 
home. 

You  also  want  the  whole  herd  because  of  the  various  qualities 

of  the  meat.  The  biggest  animals  are  commonly  fattest  and  the 
fat  is  precious,  but  the  meat  of  these  is  often  very  tough  and  not 
so  suitable  for  human  food  as  that  ol  the  younger  animals.  I  have 
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never  known  any  one  who  preferred  the  small  calves,  but  the  year- 
lin^B  are  conmioiily  considered  best.  There  would  be  bo  advantage 
in  letting  the  calvee  eseapei  for  without  the  herd  they  would  be 
killed  by  wolves. 

It  is  curious  that  even  zoologists  have  fallen  into  the  notion 
ttiat  -ovibos  live  on  lichens  and  mosses.  Apparently  this  follows 
the  assumption  that  there  is  little  polar  vegetation  except  cr\'pto- 
gams.  Any  good  anatomist  should  be  able  to  tell  by  a  glance  at 
tiie  mouth  of  an  ovibos  that  he  is  a  grass-eater.  Most  lidieosi  in- 
cluding the  so-called  caribou  moss,  are  shrinking  plants  that  are 
easily  picked  up  only  by  animals  with  prehensile  lips,  such  as 
sheep  or  reindeer.  A  cow  has  a  clumsy  mouth  not  adapted  to 
picking  up  small  things  and  gets  the  grass  into  her  mouth  by  stick- 
ing out  her  tongue  and  using  it  as  a  hook  to  pull  it  in.  So  do 
polar  cattle. 

Ovibos  live  on  grass  and  other  phanerogams,  a  fact  iriiidi 
should  be  well  known  but  is  not,  for  aoologists  persist  in  assuming 
that  their  bones  found  in  southerly  countries  prove  that  there  must 

have  been  in  those  parts  a  contemporary'  vegetation  abounding  in 
cryptogams.  And  the  curators  of  highly  respected  zoological  mu- 
seums mount  ovibos  realistically  in  glass  cases  to  show  school  chil- 
dren and  others  how  they  scratch  lichens  for  food  from  underneath 
the  snow.  These  are  probably  the  only  ovibos  who  ever  had  thdr 
mouths  full  of  liehens.  Still,  cattle  and  horses  will  eat  strange 
things  when  put  to  it,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  herd  might 
stray  into  a  neighborhood  where  no  other  food  is  available,  and 
while  they  could  not  pick  it  directly  off  the  ground  as  caribou  can, 
they  could,  of  course,  always  scratch  it  up  and  eat  it  off  the  snow. 

When  hunting  ovibos  in  winter  we  frequently  see  quantities  of 
moss  and  lichens  scattered  over  the  snow  where  they  have  been 
feeding.  But  the  things  a  man  leaves  on  his  plate  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical  with  those  he  has  eaten.  To  find  out  what  ovibos 
eat  you  must  either  observe  them  extremely  near  or  else  cut  open 
their  paunches.  The  first  we  have  never  done,  but  of  paunches 
we  have  opened  several  hundreds.  These  have  always  contained 
prevailingly  phanerogams  with  no  more  moss  or  lichens  than  you 
would  expect  to  find  mixed  with  the  gT&ea  when  it  is  pulled  up. 
But  Storkerson  tells  me  that  he  has  opened  paunches  where  moss 
formed  a  hi|^  proportion— not  caribou  moss,  which  is  a  lichen,  but 
various  real  mosses.* 

*  A  Irieiid  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  this  book  wants  me  to  put  in  here  a 
footnote  snymg  there  is  graai  in  winter  on  tho  polar  lands.  I  had  not  thou^t 
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We  lived  nlmost  entirely  at  Storkerson's  camp  on  ovibos  meat 
and  the  white  men  preferred  to  continue  doing  so,  but  the  Eskimos 
were  hungry  for  caribou  meat  and  insisted  on  having  it  brought 
in.  The  depots  were  in  very  rocky  country  to  the  east  and  I 
was  reluctant  to  send  sledges  for  it  until  later  in  the  season,  for 
the  shoeing  easily  gets  worn  through,  and  sled  shoeing  is  the  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  of  items  in  work  such  as  ours.  But 
eventually  we  yielded  and  the  meat  was  brought  in.  For  two  or 
three  days  there  was  much  talk  among  the  Eskimos  about  how 
much  they  preferred  the  caribou  meat  and  no  doubt  arguing 
against  them  would  have  kept  them  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
by  quietly  refraining  I  was  able  to  observe  them  gradually  for- 
getting the  superiority  of  the  caribou  meat  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  eventually  fed  to  the  dogs.  This  was  not  because  the  ovibos 
meat  wa?  fuperior  but  rather  because  it  was  fatter.  In  my  opin- 
ion not  one  perj^on  in  ten  could  even  when  on  hia  guard  tell  an 
ovibos  steak  from  a  beefsteak,  unless  there  were  bones  in  the  cut 
to  enable  one  to  tell  through  anatomical  difference.  Peary  has 
said  that  ovibos  meat  is  better  than  beef,  but  he  probably  meant 
merely  that  his  appetite  was  better  when  be  was  eating  it.  To 
me  the  two  meats  seem  identical 

As  the  name  ovibos  implies,  we  have  here  a  cow  or  ox  with  a 
coat  of  wool.  The  entire  body  is  covered  with  long,  straggling, 
stiff  black  hair,  in  nature  similar  to  the  mane  of  a  horse.  In  the 
roots  of  this  hair  grows  wool.  The  wool  is  shed  ever>'  spring  but 
the  hair  is  never  shed.  Furriers  prefer  skins  with  as  little  wool 
on  them  as  possible  and  ovibos  killed  for  conmiercial  purposes 
have  therefore  been  killed  in  the  autumn.  Through  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  the  wool  gradually  thickens  and  by  spring  it 
bulges  out  all  over  the  animal,  but  especially  on  the  shoulders. 
Their  bodies  are  hea^y  forward,  anyway,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  buffalo,  but  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  hump  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mass  of  wool  that  covers  it.  In  April  and  May 
the  wool  is  shed.  These  are  short-legged  animals  and  when  you 
have  a  side  view  of  them  at  the  shedding  season  frequently  the 
legs  cannot  be  seen  at  all  for  the  curtain  of  wool  that  hangs  to 

this  necessary.  Grass  has  neither  legs  to  ran  nor  wings  to  fly,  and  decay 
does  not  come  till  the  followinp  pumnier.  Then  where  should  the  grass  dis- 
appear to?  The  snowfall  is  far  lesa  than  in  such  countries  as  Montana,  where 
■tnelc  feed  out  all  winter.  Then  wherewithal  should  the  grass  be  so  covered 
that  animal'^  nntivo  to  those  regions  have  any  difficulty  in  Retting  it?  That 
polar  cattle  are  fatter  in  January  than  in  July  shows  equally  that  they  can 
g0t  the  gTMB  in  winter  and  that  the  grass  is  nourishing. 
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the  ground.  They  drag  it  in  long  tags  after  them  as  they  walk 
and  these  can  be  picked  up  on  the  ground.  Although  the  hair 
18  not  properly  shed,  a  few  pieces  break  o£P,  as  may  be  the  case 
with  the  mane  m  tail  of  a  hone,  and  strags^ing  hairs  arei  therefofe, 
found  in  the  wool. 

We  have  already  described  ovibos  as  having  several  character- 
istics unique  among  grazing  animals.  But  there  are  others.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  are  the  only  herbivori  that  do  not  roam  in 
search  of  pasture.  While  they  generally  avoid  lichens  and  mosses, 
they  eat  all  the  grass  in  their  neighborhood  and  move  only  as  fast 
as  the  feed  is  removed.  Eskimos  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  3roii 
see  a  hard  here  this  year  you  will  find  them  not  far  from  here 
next  year,  and  Hanbury  quotes  the  Indians  of  Slave  Lake  as  hav- 
ing a  similar  saying.  This  is  emphasizing  the  fact  by  over-state- 
ment, for  in  such  pasture  as  Melville  Island  they  move  from  three 
to  SIX  miles  per  month.  When  they  come  to  a  really  rocky  or  bar- 
ren patch,  they  may  make  a  move  in  an  hour  or  two  covering  sev- 
eral miles.  In  a  rich  country  like  Banks  Island,  which  probably 
averages  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  vegetation  to  the  square 
mile  as  Melville  Island,  a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  animals  mif^t 
not  move  more  than  a  mile  in  a  month. 

In  Melville  Island  ten  or  fifteen  animals  make  up  a  typical 
herd  and  I  have  never  seen  more  than  forty  in  a  herd,  strictly 
speaking,  although  I  have  seen  over  a  hundred  scattered  over  a 
few  square  miles  of  flat  land  in  such  a  way  that  one  might  take 
them  for  a  single  herd. 

They  are  peculiar  among  powerful  animals  in  that  they  seldom 
attack  and  seldom  flee.  They  have  the  military  principle  of  the 
British  square,  but  they  liave  never  developed  the  theory  that  the 
best  way  to  defend  yourself  is  to  attack.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
the  best  way  for  them.  It  may  be  that  animals  of  the  type  of 
panther  preyed  upon  them  long  ago  when  they  lived  in  soutiierly 
lands,  but  in  the  Arctic  they  have,  when  the  calf  stage  is  once 
passed,  a  defense  against  eveiy  enemy  that  troubles  them,  except 
man.  Polar  bears  might  be  expected  to  prey  on  them  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  this  nor  seen  any  evidence  of  it,  and  T  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  bear  would  fare  well  if  he  attempted  to  attack 
more  than  one  ovibos.  Neither  do  I  know  which  can  run  the 
faster.  Both  are  clumsy  but  both  are  at  home  in  rough  going. 

Reindeer  and  sheep  are  milked  for  butter  and  cheese-making 
in  certain  countries.  Ovibos  give  more  milk,  probably  richer  in 
butter  fat,  and  of  a  flavor  either  identical  with  the  richest  cow's 
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nulk  or  differing  te  from  it  than  any  other  milk  does.  They 
have  wool  that  seems  as  good  as  sheep's  wool  for  garment';,  although 
this  wool  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  It  certainly  has  tlic  ad- 
vantage that  garments  made  of  it  will  not  shrink.  Each  animal 
gives  more  wool  than  a  sheep,*  and  of  meat  it  gives  three  times 
as  much.  The  annual  meat  output  would  not,  however,  be  treble 
that  of  the  sheep,  for  it  probably  takes  oviboe  four  years  to  mature. 

When  we  sum  up  the  qualities  of  ovibos,  we  see  that  here  is  an 
animal  unbelievably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  domestication 
— unbeliovably  because  we  arc  ?o  habituated  to  thinking  of  the 
cow  and  the  sheep  as  the  ideal  domestic  animals  that  the  possibility 
of  a  better  one  strikes  us  as  an  absurdity.  We  have  milk  richer 
than  that  cows  and  similar  in  flavor,  and  more  abundant  than 
that  of  certain  milk  animals  that  are  now  used,  such  as  sheep  and 
reindeer;  wool  probably  equal  in  quality  and  perhaps  greater  in 
quantity  than  that  of  the  domestic  sheep;  two  or  three  times  as 
much  meat  to  the  animal  as  with  sheep,  and  the  flavor  and  other 
qualities  those  of  beef.  When  you  add  to  this  that  the  animal 
does  not  roam  in  searcii  of  pasture,  that  the  bulls  are  less  dangerous 
tlna  the  bulls  of  damestlc  cattle  because  not  inclined  to  diarge, 
and  that  they  defend  themselves  so  successfully  against  packs  of 
wolves  that  the  wolves  understand  the  situation  and  do  not  even 
try  to  attack,  it  appears  that  they  combine  practically  every  virtue 
Ol  the  cow  and  the  sheep  and  excel  them  at  several  points. 

They  are  now  living  prosperously  on  the  north  coast  of  the  most 
northerly  land  ever  discovered  and  on  every  arctic  island  on  which 
they  have  ever  set  foot  except  those  from  wfaidi  they  have  been 
exteiminated  by  man.  That  there  are  only  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  now  surviving  on  the  continent  of  North  America  where 
there  must  have  been  millions  at  the  time  when  they  extended  south 
to  the  Ohio,  may  seem  to  indicate  some  unfitness  for  competing 
with  the  environment.  But  probably  there  has  been  no  un^tness 
except  inability  to  compete  with  man. 

Zoologists  geomlly  assume  that  ovibos  have  died  out  from  the 
southerly  lands  they  formerly  inhabited  as  a  result  of  a  change 
of  climate,  possibly  through  bacterial  attack,  possibly  because  the 
vegetation  became  unsuitable.  But  the  habits  of  this  animal  are 
such  iix&i  they  and  their  human  hunters  armed  with  even  the  most 

♦Here  we  have  no  direct  evidence  except  the  statement  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Homaday,  Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  who  estimates  that 
one  animal  kept  there  in  captivity  jrielded  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  per  year. 
The  uncertainty  conaiita  in  the  net  that  the  wool  was  luit  aetuaUy  weighed 
but  merely  estimated. 
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primitive  weapons  can  never  permanently  occupy  the  same  area. 
In  Melville  Island  we  killed  entire  herds  when  we  needed  them. 
The  Eskimos  kill  entire  herds  whether  they  need  them  or  not,  and 
ao  it  has  probably  been  with  primitive  man  since  the  earliest  stone 
age.  We  assume  that  man  as  a  hunter  gradually  spread  north- 
ward. Then  need  wc  assume  any  other  cause  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  ovibos?  It  seems  to  me  not,  unless  it  can  be  defi- 
nitely shown  that  th^r  were  extinct  before  the  first  hunters  ar- 
rived. 

But  the  very  qualities  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  with  man  as  an  enemy  qualify  them  admirably  for  becom- 
ing his  ally  in- the  s^ase  of  the  domestic  animals.  In  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries  some  domestic  animals  need  no  help  from 
man  except  protection  against  predator}'  animals.  But  in  the 
climate  of  protracted  winter  they  need  greater  and  greater  coddling. 
No  blizzard  ever  blew  that  inconvenienced  the  ovibos  nor  has  any 
one  seen  proof  that  they  find  the  cold  uricomfortablc.  Generally 
they  are  fattest  in  winter  and  if  they  get  poor  in  the  spring,  that 
seems  to  be  connected  with  their  breeding  habits  rather  than  with 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  They  need  no  bam  to  shelter  them, 
no  hay  to  feed  them,  no  protection  from  any  enemy  except  man 
himself.  Pcjssibly  their  southward  extension  may  be  limited  by 
hostile  microbes  or  bacteria,  but  of  that  we  as  yet  know  nothing. 
Meanwhile  I  take  it  to  be  certain  that  part  of  the  approachmg 
development  of  the  North  will  be  their  domestication. 

The  domestic  rdndeer  *  has  many  attractive  qualities.  For  fif- 
teen hundred  years  c^iainly,  and  perhaps  for  millenniums  before,  it 
has  been  the  main  domestic  animal  of  millions  of  north  Asiatics 
about  whom  we  Enropenns  do  not  know  very  much.  Neither  did 
they  know  much  about  us  until  lately.  But  the  meat  of  the  rein- 
deer is  becoming  yearly  a  more  and  more  important  food  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  north  Russians,  and  in  Europe  it  appears  in  new 
markets  every  year.  In  America  the  industry  is  a  success  in  Alaska 
and  a  small  amount  of  reindeer  meat  is  sold  at  luxury  prices  from 
Seattle  to  New  York.  The  reindeer  is  already  with  us  as  a  factor 
in  the  meat  Fupply.  Reindeer  can  convert  into  delicious  meat  the 
billions  of  tons  of  edible  vegetation  that  go  to  wasto  yearly  on 

*  There  are  many  breeds  of  domestic  reindeer  and  many  varieties  of  wild 

caribou.  But  the  difference  between  the  smallest  domestic  reindeer  and  the 
largest  wild  caribou  is  no  more  than  that  between  Jersey  and  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Nor  do  thflj  appear  to  differ  in  food  habits  or  hardinei^s.  Where  the  wild 
caribou  thrive  in  apite  of  wolves,  there  should  the  domfistio  reindeer,  protected 
from  wolves  by  man,  thrive  even  better. 
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the  noithem  prairies.  But  although  they  need  no  shelter  from  the 
climate  nor  help  from  man  in  securing  their  food,  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  wolves  and  preseot  the  same  herding  difficulties 
as  domestic  cattle. 

"We  need  clothing  as  well  as  food,  wool  as  well  as  meat;  and 
for  this  and  several  other  reasons  I  would  suppose  that  the  ovibos 
and  not  the  reindeer  will  a  centuiy  hence  be  the  chief  domestic 
anhnal  of  the  northern  half  of  Canada  and  the  northem  third  of 
Asia.  Of  course  it  is  poesible  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
in  domestication.  The  only  way  to  settle  such  a  problem  is  to 
tr\'  it  out,  and  the  prospect  of  success  is  so  good  that  the  trial  is 
sure  to  be  made.* 

♦I  hope  the  reiider  will  not  think  that  I  imagine  myself  to  have  dealt 
in  this  chapter  with  eveqr  serious  problem  coimeGted  with  an  attempt  to 
domettieate  ovibos.  This  w  oot  a  book  about  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  North,  except  incidentally,  and  this  chapter  is  fniukly  a  digression  from 
the  main  theme.  But  information  as  full  as  it  can  possibly  be  before  the 
thing  is  aetuaUy  tried  ui  now  available. 

Thr  winter  of  1919  the  Honorable  Arthur  Meighen,  then  Minister  of 
the  Interior  but  now  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  became  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  dome.^'ti eating  ovibos  and  in  the  other  proposals  that  had  been 
made  for  utilizinp  iht-  food-producing  resources  of  northern  Canada.  At  his 
instance  an  order-m-council  was  passed  and  a  coiumussion  appointed  of 
thisa  men  thoroughly  fiualified  to  render  a  just  verdict.  Mr.  J.  8.  McLean 
is  manager  of  the  Harris  .\battair  Company,  one  of  thr  largest  meat  packers 
of  Canada.  Mr.  J.  B.  Harkin  is  Coramiiiijioner  of  Domimou  Parks  and  in 
that  capacity  has  familiarity  with  the  success  under  semi-domestication  of 
the  various  bi^  game  animals  in  the  Dominion  parks  and  especially  of  the 
large  herd  of  bison  at  Wainwright.  The  chairman  of  the  commission.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Rutherford,  is  one  of  the  leading  animal  husbandry  men  of  Canada  and  has 
made  a  study  of  just  the  problems  that  will  be  involved  if  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  domestieate  ovibos.  This  oommission  has  gathered  evidence  from 
most  of  the  available  witncssc.';.  A  digest  of  this  evidence  has  already  been 
submitted  to  Parliament.  It  will  doubtless  soon  be  printed  and  will  then  be 
available  to  those  who  write  for  it  to  the  Department  of  InCerior.  Ottawa. 
In  it  we  have  a  body  of  information  which  should  destroy  much  of  the 
superstition  about  the  vegetation  and  climate  of  the  North  and  the 
auiti^flily  of  the  arctic  and  subaietic  lands  for  the  production  of  meat  on  a 
eomtnoroin)  <:cale,  whether  they  are  reindeer,  polar  oattle,  or  soma  other 
euitable  animal. 
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HE  departure  of  Storkerson,  Castel,  Noice  and  Emiu  for  Cape 


Grassy  was  made  on  the  last  day  of  October.   Thry  had  two 


sledges  loaded  with  seven  hundred  pounds  each  of  (irieci  meat 
and  seal  oil  in  addition  to  camping  gear  and  some  fresii  meat  in- 
tended for  dog  feed.  Their  program  was  tlircefoid.  They  were  to 
build  a  line  of  snow  camps  which  could  be  used  as  roadhouses  on  the 
trips  that  we  expected  to  make  back  and  forth  during  the  winter. 
They  were  also  to  get  this  much  dried  meat  forward  to  Grassy ;  and, 
finally,  they  were  to  establish  Castel  in  charge  of  that  place  from 
which  he  would  continue  any  useful  operations  poesible.  If  there 
still  remained  in  the  field  any  ovibos  meat  that  Natkusiak  had  not 
brought  home,  this  was  to  be  gathered  at  Grassy.  Natkusiak  with 
the  sled  he  had  broken  the  previous  summer  was  to  come  down 
to  Winter  Harbor  where,  through  the  fortunate  find  of  iron  and 
hard  wood  left  by  Captam  Bemier,  we  should  now  be  able  to 
r^air  it.  On  the  way  north  Storkerson 's  teams  would  pick  up 
the  groceries  and  kerosene  brought  from  Bernier's  cache  and  lefb 
a  few  days  before  near  the  foot  of  T .iddon  Gulf. 

The  loads  that  Storkerson  took  were  exceptionally  hea\'y,  con- 
sidering that  many  of  his  dop;s  were  small.  His  object  was  to  get 
to  Grassy  in  time  to  return  by  Llie  next  full  moon. 

Charlie's  hand  healed  presently  and  he  and  hapet  kept  steadily 
at  work  hauling  home  the  meat  of  the  thirty-ei^t  ovibos  killed 
October  26th,  while  I  worked  up  the  information  secured  during 
the  preceding  spring  and  summer,  and  recorded  ethnological  in- 
formation obtained  chiefly  from  Mrs.  Lopez.  She  was  a  good  in- 
formant and  told  much  about  the  folklore  and  practices  of  her  peo- 
ple that  interested  me.  But  one  day  she  told  things  about  her 
husband  that  interested  me  quite  as  much. 

It  is  not  ea«y  to  tell  how  children  pick  up  prejudices  against 
certain  foods,  but  such  a  prejudice  is  ordinarily  tenacioudbr  re- 
tained. Until  I  was  twenty-seven  I  had  the  belief  about  myself 
that  I  could  not  eat  fish  and  felt  certain  that  its  taste  was 
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noxious  to  me.  I  thought  it  an  interesting  peculiarity  {\nd  assumed 
that  everj'one  else  would  think  8o,  and  there  were  few  things  I 
told  about  so  often  as  the  fact  that  I  was  peculiar  in  that  I  could 
not  eat  fish.  I  think  I  might  have  lost  the  notion  sooner  if  it  had 
not  fofined  such  an  eaccellent  topic  of  convenataon.  And  so  I  im- 
agine it  is  with  many  who  have  similar  beliefs  about  food. 

The  peculiarity  about  Peter  Lopez  was  that  he  could  not  eat 
fat.  He  had  a  stor>'  to  explain  this.  The  explanation  ran  that 
when  he  was  a  small  boy  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  fat  was  ex- 
pensive and  he  was  forbidden  to  eat  more  than  the  share  that  came 
to  him  as  one  of  several  children.  But  one  day  when  nobody  was 
looking  he  made  away  with  the  allowance  mtended  for  the  ^ole 
family.  His  mother  to  punish  him  melted  up  some  lard  and  com- 
pelled him  to  drink  it.  This  overdose  caused  nausea  and  from 
that  time  on  he  had  an  unconquerable  repugnance  against  fat  in  all 
forms.  This  he  had  kept  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career 
as  a  whaler  in  the  Arctic  and  as  a  trapper  married  to  an  Eskimo 
wife  and  living  among  Eskimos. 

Now  came  the  time  when  he  learned  that  I  intended  to  abandon 
the  Stcar  temporarily  and  take  him  with  the  rest  of  our  crew  to 
Melville  Island  where  they  would  all  have  to  live  on  meat.  He 
approached  me  on  the  subject  of  whether  he  might  take  an  extra 
allowance  of  sugar  for  himself  to  Melville  Island  since  he  could  not 
eat  fat,  and  I  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  where  ever\'body  is 
more  or  less  fond  of  sugar  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  allow  one 
man  to  have  more  than  the  rest.  Neither  did  I  have  much  sym- 
pathy with  his  prejudice,  thinking  that  he  would  get  over  it  as  I  had 
got  over  mine.  But  he  was  certain  that  he  could  never  leam  to 
like  fat. 

When  the  party  reached  Melville  Island  they  had  some  sugar. 
After  it  was  finished  Lopez  began  to  feel  increasingly  uncomfortable 
living  on  meat  from  which  he  carefully  trimmed  off  all  the  fat. 
His  wife  kept  urging  him  to  try  a  little  tallow  or  a  little  boiled 
suet  or  some  marrow,  either  raw  or  cooked,  but  he  refused.  It 
presently  became  evident  that  he  was  losing  flesh  rapidly  and  even- 
tually he  became  actually  ill. 

And  then  one  day  his  wife  caught  him  surreptitiously  eating  a 
piece  of  fat.  At  first  he  became  angry  at  her  spying  on  him,  and 
he  forbade  her  to  tell.  But  the  joke  was  too  good  to  keep  and 
she  told  everybody,  whereupon  Lopez  owned  up  and  began  to  eat 
fat  openly.  He  recovered  his  health,  flesh  and  spirits  in  a  few 
days  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  in  the  fall  he  prided  himself  on  being 
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able  to  eat  more  fat  than  any  Eskimo  in  the  party.  As  for  that 
he  could,  but  it  was  merely  because  he  was  a  big  man  and  working 
hard.  Eskimos  on  the  average  eat  neither  more  nor  less  fat  than 
white  men  or  negroes  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Full  moon  came  on  the  9tb  or  10th  of  November  and  we  ex- 
pected Storkerson  to  leave  Cape  Grassy  and  arri\'e  in  a  week  at 
the  isthmus  where  the  crossing  is  made  from  Liddon  Gulf  to  Win- 
ter Harbor.  He  would  have  with  him  Natkusiak  and  the  crippled 
sled.  Lopez  and  Charlie  were  to  meet  them  there  and  the  several 
sleds  would  go  over  to  Winter  Harbor  where  the  party  would  stay 
long  enough  for  these  to  be  all  repaired  and  in  thoroughly  good 
shape  for  the  spring  work.  It  is  one  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
Aiotio  that  some  of  the  moons  in  this  latitude  do  not  set  for  as 
nmch  as  four  or  five  days,  affording  when  the  sky  is  clear  almost 
as  good  traveling  conditions  as  perpetual  daylight. 

Charlie  and  T.opoz  left  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  17th  and  by 
the  30th  they  had  been  away  so  long  that  I  was  beginning  to  expect 
at  least  one  team  back.  That  evening  both  men  returned  with  the 
astonishing  news  that  Storkerson  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  North. 
With  the  dried  meat  that  was  to  be  relayed  to  Grassy  they  had 
gone  to  the  Liddon  Gulf  end  of  the  portairc  and  had  camped  there 
waiting  for  Storkerson  until  they  and  the  dogs  had  eaten  up  the 
whole  load,  and  now  they  came  home  with  an  empty  sled.  We 
could  not  guess  what  had  happened  and  had  another  time  of 
worry,  until  December  9th  Natkusiak  arrived  with  a  letter.  This 
made  everything  clear  but  the  news  was  not  good. 

On  the  way  north,  Storkerson  wrote,  they  had  been  delayed  by 
head  winds  and  by  weather  so  cold  ti^at  some  of  the  dogs  froze 
their  flanks.  This  can  never  hnppcn  from  mere  cold  but  only 
from  a  combination  of  low  temperature  with  liij^h  wind.  On  the 
way  north  they  had  lingered  to  search  for  game  on  the  portage 
between  Liddon  Gulf  and  Hecla  Bay  but  had  been  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  ckiudy  weather  and  absence  of  daylight.  When  ihey 
reached  Grassy  Natkusiak  had  made  attempts  to  fetch  meat  from 
inland  and  there  had  been  further  delay  through  his  inability  to 
find  his  depots  promptly,  tliis  again  becau?c  of  storms  and  rlarkne='s. 

At  last  they  started  back,  and  there  was  no  untoward  incident 
until  in  crossing  south  from  Hecla  Bay  they  steered  too  far  west 
and  did  not  come  down  to  sea  ice  until  in  Barry  Bay.  This  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  serious  misfortunes  of  the  expedition,  though 
it  might  have  been  only  trivial  under  different  circumstances. 
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Getting  lost  doubled  the  distance  overland,  which  of  itself  was  of 
little  consequence.  But  this  was  a  mountainous  country  full  of 
pteeipkes.  It  was  now  the  dark  of  the  moon  and  with  continual 
fltonns  they  had  no  light  at  any  Ume.  From  Natkusiak's  account 
and  from  all  other  accounts  lat«r  they  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death.  These  were  the  things  that  might  have  been  serious. 
What  actually  was  serious  was  that  they  had  to  drag  their  sledges 
for  miles  over  rocks,  so  that  the  steel  runners  were  weakened  on 
mme  till  they  were  no  longer  reliable  and  on  one  they  were  worn 
away  completely. 

Now  we  shoiild  have  been  practically  helpless  but  for  Bemier's 
sleds  and  boat  at  Winter  Harbor.  Our  tools  were  inadequate  and 
Bernier  had  left  none,  but  his  sleds  were  of  a  type  so  unsuited  to 
our  work  that  we  had  to  find  some  way  of  removing  the  shoeing 
and  transferring  it  to  our  sleds.  It  was  not  the  right  width  nor 
the  right  quality  but  it  had  to  do.  Most  fortunately  there  was  a 
shoeing  not  only  on  his  sleds  but  also  do  the  boat,  for  it  had  been 
made  with  the  idea  that  it  might  sometunes  be  dragged  over  ice. 
We  were  reluctant  to  strip  a  boat  left  there  for  a  definite  purpose, 
but  we  had  found  Melville  Island  such  a  good  country'  to  live  in 
that  we  thought  any  shipwrecked  people  could  well  spend  the 
winter  there,  and  if  they  wanted  to  leave  it,  it  would  be  easier  to 
walk  out  than  to  depend  on  a  boat  in  the  early  spring,  no  matter 
how  good  for  getting  out  in  summer.  We  thus  nuule  use  of  what 
Bernier  had  left  to  further  our  success,  not  to  insure  our  safety. 

Storkerson's  party  would  have  to  spend  a  long  time  at  Winter 
Harbor,  certainly  weeks  and  perhaps  a  month.  This  brought  to 
my  mind  more  forcibly  a  fear  that  he  and  I  had  already  discussed. 
Until  the  discovery  of  Bernier's  depot  we  had  not  worried  about 
scurvy  but  now  the  danger  was  imminent  unless  we  were  careful. 
I  cautioned  Stoikerson  and  indeed  all  the  men  to  be  sure  to  eat 
ploity  of  ovibos  meat  along  with  the  Winter  Harbor  groceries, 
and  if  necessary,  to  feed  groceries  to  the  dogs  so  as  to  leave  fresh 
meat  for  the  men. 

This  gives  excellent  opportunity  for  a  digression  on  the  subject 
of  scurvy  but  there  is  no  space.  Any  one  interested  can  get  the 
facts  about  this  disease  from  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  half 
dozen  years.  If  he  goes  a  little  farther  back  than  that  he  may 
get  interesting  reading  but  not  many  facte.  For  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Great  War  most  of  what  was  believed  by  the  medical 
profession  about  scurvy  would  be  classed  now  by  an  unfriendly 
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critic  as  superstition  and  by  a  friendly  one  would  be  given  some 
other  name  with  the  same  meaning.* 

BneBy  revieired,  the  situation  is  this:  It  had  been  believed 
for  more  than  a  century  that  lime  juice  is  a  specific  against  scurvy. 

But  every  polar  expedition  has  been  outfitted  with  lime  juice  and 

nearly  all  of  them  had  scun'v.  Lime  juiro  has  been  administered  in 
large  quantities  to  those  who  have  had  scurvy  and  many  of  them 
have  died.  The  blame  was  always  laid  on  the  poor  quality  of  the 
lime  juice,  its  deficiency  in  acid  content  and  the  like.  It  did  not 
occur  to  any  one  that  while  the  effect  of  lime  juice  on  scurvy  is 
positive  and  rapid  if  it  is  freshly  bottled,  juice  several  years  old 
has  no  appreciable  preventi\-c  or  curative  value.  Something  has 
been  made,  and  rightly,  of  the  fact  that  lemon  juice  is  better  than 
lime  juice,  but  the  central  fact  is  that  either  of  them  or  any  anti- 
scorbutic whatever  loses  its  value,  rapidly  or  slowly,  with  storage. 

in  popular  stories  dramatic  cures  of  scurvy  are  often  made  with 
raw  potatoes  or  raw  onions.  In  fact,  a  raw  potato  is  one  of  the 
regular  stage  proporties  of  the  novelist  and  dramatist  of  the  far 
North.  But  they  emphasise  the  potato  where  they  ou^t  to  empha- 
size the  eating  of  it  raw.  Fresh  vegetables  if  raw  have  marked 
antiscorbutic  value,  but  this  is  lessened  or  destroyed  by  either 
cooking  or  storage,  and  especially  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Entirely  raw  fresh  milk  is  an  antiscorbutic  but  pasteurized  milk 
has  either  little  antiscorbutic  value  or  none.  There  are  probably 
few  foods  which  do  not  have  antiscorbutic  value  when  raw,  whether 
they  are  vegetable  or  animal,  fish,  flesh  or  fowl. 

That  is  the  secret  of  preventing  and  curing  scurvy.  Every 
one  of  the  food  items  left  by  Captain  Bemier  at  Winter  Harbor, 
although  in  apparently  perfect  condition,  was  devoid  of  antiscor- 
butic qualities.  These  would  all  have  to  be  supplied  by  ovibos  or 
caribou  meat,  eaten  not  necessarily  raw  but  imdcrdone. 

The  hist<»y  of  the  winter  in  Melville  Island  is  so  complicated 
that  it  must  in  general  be  omitted.  Our  plans  were  overambitious. 
The  summer  had  gone  so  well  that  we  laid  out  too  big  :i  program 
for  the  winter.  It  seemed,  too,  that  everything  that  could  possibly 
go  wrong  did  go  wrong  and  that  every  chance  was  decided  against 
us.  Bad  weather  always  struck  the  travelmg  parties  at  critical 
places  where  losing  the  trail  meant  getting  entangled  in  mountains 

♦See  The  Journal  of  the  Amfricnn  Mediml  Association,  Nov.  23,  1918, 
VoL  71.  pp.  1715-1718,  "Observatioas  on  Three  Cases  of  Scurvy,"  by  Vilhjal- 
nuir  SteiaiiBBOii;  and  Medicai  Revietc  of  Rwitw,  May,  1918,  "Original  Ob- 
BemtioDB  on  Beany"     Vilhjalmur  Stefanaaan. 
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or  amoDg  rocks.  After  Storkerson's  experience  where  he  had  in 
a  day  nearly  taken  the  shoeing  off  several  of  our  sledges,  it  became 
evident  tliat  no  one  must  travel  over  rocks  at  all,  no  matter  bow 
badly  he  got  tangled  in  them,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  clear  weather  or 
a  moon,  for  now  that  the  Bemier  shoeing  had  been  put  on  our 
sledges  there  was  none  to  replace  it.  On  his  way  northward  and 
back  on  the  first  trip  Storkerson  had  made  some  depots  of  fresh 
ovibos  meat.  These  were  either  rifled  by  wolves  because  of  some 
fault  of  construction,  or  could  not  be  found  in  the  darkness  by  the 
traveling  parties.  While  our  summer  wotk  has  frequently  been 
disagreeable,  this  was  the  only  winter  of  our  whole  experience 
where  any  of  the  men  had  what  could  fairly  be  called  hardships. 
But  this  winter  they  had  plenty  of  them. 

At  first  I  remr\ined  in  camp  for  the  sake  of  the  ethnological 
work  I  was  preparmg  and  because  with  more  men  than  teams  and 
sledges  my  help  was  unnecessary.  But  during  the  winter  I  devel- 
oped a  slight  but  annoying  illness  v^uch  eon&ied  me  to  the  house 
aiid  threatened  to  last  mto  the  spring.  This  did  not  happen,  how- 
ever, for  by  spring  I  was  almost  wdl  and  perfectly  so  before  we 
had  to  leave  the  Grassy  base. 

We  had  intended  to  start  tlie  spring  work  this  year  in  Janu- 
ary, but  misfortunes  dragged  the  preparations  on  into  February. 
These  did  not  make  a  great  difference  except  for  the  hardship  to 
the  men  and  the  fact  that  the  dogs  were  in  consequence  not  in  the 
best  condition.  One  thing  you  cannot  start  without  is  an  adequate 
outfit  of  good  clothing,  uid  our  seamstresses  were  slow  in  getting 
the  clothing  ready  because  two  of  them  woe  ill — Mrs.  Lopez  se- 
riously for  n  while,  and  the  best  one,  Guinnana,  was  troubled  with 
failing  eyesight  which  interfered  both  with  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  her  work.  There  was  probably  nothing  wrong  with  her 
eyes  which  a  good  pair  of  spectacles  would  not  have  corrected, 
but  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  nearest  optician. 

In  early  February  when  everything  else  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
readiness  we  had  trials  of  a  more  serious  sort.  The  mainiqiring 
of  the  better  of  our  two  pocket  chronome'tprs  broke.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  a  journey  such  as  wc  wanted  to  make  unless  you  can 
carry  accurate  time  for  the  determination  of  longitude.  None  of 
us  were  watchmakers  but  something  had  to  be  done,  so  Storkerson 
midertook  the  job.  He  took  out  the  broken  mainspring  and  then 
we  examined  several  ordinary  watches  carried  among  us  and  found 
one  which  had  a  mainspring  of  a  sunilar  siae  and  kind.  Storkerson 
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took  this  wakh  apart  and  put  tlie  spring  into  the  broken  chronom- 
eter. To  do  such  a  job  is  one  thing  but  to  do  it  well  is  another 
and  we  had  little  hope  at  first  that  we  would  get  a  satisfactory 
timepiece.  Izninediately  when  the  watch  was  runnmg  we  took  a 
ftar  obsenration  and  then  compared  the  repaired  timepiece  day  by 
day  with  the  other,  in  which,  however,  we  had  little  confidence. 
A  delay  of  a  week  or  ten  days  was  imperative  to  get  several  time 
obsen'ations,  at  the  end  of  whicli  wo  woro  almost  astounded  to 
find  that  the  watch  seemed  t«  have  as  steady  a  rate  as  ever,  al- 
though naturally  a  quite  different  one.  Of  the  many  useful  thiiigt^ 
Storkerson  did  for  the  expedition  this  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portantb 

Dming  the  winter  we  had  apeeulated  on  what  had  happened 
to  the  B$ar  and  there  were  probably  a  dozen  theoriea  or  variations 

of  theories  as  to  why  we  had  not  heard  from  her.  Observations 
of  Storkerson's  party  from  Cape  Ross  hafl  indicated  that  Melville 
Sound  had  been  open  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  we 
thought  that  a  ship  could  have  come  through,  so  it  seemed  most 
reasonable  that  she  had  been  wrecked  in  the  early  spring,  probably 
just  at  the  time  of  the  break-up  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits.  An- 
other theory  was  that  while  Melville  Sound  had  been  open,  Prince 
of  Wales  Straits  might  have  been  closed,  and  that  the  ship  was 
now  lying  at  Armstrong  Point,  for  her  orders  had  been  that  if  she 
could  not  come  north  she  was  to  stay  where  she  was. 

Some  of  the  men  stated  that  before  they  left  the  Bear  the  pre- 
vious winter  they  had  heard  plans  being  made  for  spending  the 
coming  winter  in  Walker  Bay  on  Minto  Inlet  where  the  caribou 
hunting  and  "sahnon"  fishing  were  both  excellent  and  where  there 
were  plenty  of  Eskimos  for  company.  All  our  people  were  either 
Eskimos  or  white  men  used  to  wintering  where  there  were  plenty 
of  Eskimos,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tliis  would  ho  to  their 
minds  an  ideal  wintering  place.  1  took  little  stock  in  this  explana- 
tion of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Bear,  however,  since  Storkerson's 
verbal  report  and  Wilkins'  letter  had  both  said  that  the  officers  and 
crew  were  anxious  to  bring  the  ship  to  Melville  Island.  The  talk 
went  on  that  th^  had  been  a  rumor  that  I  was  keeping  the  expedi- 
tion north  against  the  orders  of  the  Government  and  stMne  of  the 
men  now  thought  that  the  officers  of  the  Bear,  relying  otk  this  rumor, 
had  sailed  south  to  "civilization."  counting  on  Government  ap- 
proval. A  variation  of  this  story  had  it  that  some  one  on  the 
expedition  had  received  direct  information  from  the  Government 
that  nobody  's  wages  would  be  paid,  and  it  was  said  that  several 
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of  the  men  had  expressed  their  intentaoa  of  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  sailing;  south  for  this  reaaoo,  for  they  did  not  propoee 
to  work  another  year  without  wages. 

I  am  not  telling  these  things  for  facts  but  merely  to  illustrate 
the  frame  of  mind  people  get  into  in  the  isolation  of  the  N(Mrth. 
The  latter  two  and  more  remarkable  of  the  four  theories  were  not 
baaed  upon  anythmg  that  had  happened  in  Melville  Island  but 
rested  on  talk  at  the  Bear  the  previous  year«  It  is  in  the  idleness 
of  a  ship  in  winter  quarters  that  such  stories  grow  up.  In  Melville 
Island  we  were  far  too  busy  to  invent  anything  so  elaborate,  al- 
though there  was  time  enough  in  the  winter  darkness  to  speculate 
on  what  was  already  in  our  minds. 

There  were  many  articles  of  equipment  on  the  Bear  which  we 
needed  badly  and  in  which  the  Bemier  cache  had  disappointed 
us.  Nothing  had  rejoiced  us  so  much  as  the  kerosene  and  the  lan- 
tern, but  the  kerosene  proved  not  half  as  much  in  quantity  as  we 
had  thought  and  the  quality  was  extraordinarily  poor.  There  are 
stories  from  the  early  explorers  of  kerosene  becoming  white  and 
thick  with  the  winter  frost  and  these  are  true,  for  in  those  days  the 
processes  of  refining  petroleum  were  not  well  uaderstood.  I  had 
thought  that  such  oil  was  a  matter  of  hisUny,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Bemier  oil  it  was  now  a  matter  of  pamful  experience. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  temperature  was  around  sixty  below 
zero  the  kerosene  could  not  be  poured  out  of  a  jug  that  had  a  mouth 
fully  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  lanterns  it  burned  badly  and  in 
our  primus  stoves  it  clogged  and  would  not  burn  at  all.  A  blue- 
flame  kerosene  stove  has  great  advantages  over  the  EiBldmo  method 
of  cooking  with  tallow  or  animal  oils,  and  quantities  of  kerosene 
were  on  the  Bear.  Seal  oil  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  heating 
snowhouses,  which  is  another  matter,  but  the  lamp  for  heating 
will  take  two  or  three  hours  to  cook  a  meal  which  a  primus  stove 
couki  bring  to  a  boil  in  half  an  hour.  Except  for  the  thought  that 
the  Bear  must  be  wrecked  and  unable  to  help  us,  we  should  have 
felt  rather  bitter  against  her  during  this  winter,  struggling  need- 
lessly along  in  daikness  without  kerosene  enough  to  be  able  to 
afford  lantern  liglit  for  the  man  who  walked  ahead  to  pick  trail 
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CHAPTER  LVn 

ABBiyAL  OP  aONIAUB  WITH  MXWB 

FINALLY,  the  last  week  in  Febniar>'  we  had  the  repaired 
chronometer  rated  and  were  to  start  next  morning  for  Cape 
Grassy.  Everybody  had  started^  in  fact,  some  days  before 
except  StorkersoD,  Emhi  and  I,  and  we  with  a  light  sled  had  re- 
mained to  finish  the  rating  of  the  watches.  And  then,  when  every- 
body had  long  since  given  up  hope,  two  sledges  arrived — Captain 
Gonzales  with  Knight,  lUun,  Pikalu,  and  a  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo, 
Ulipsinna. 

Captain  Gonzales  told  a  story  which  explained  the  ship's  ab- 
sence. The  Bear  had  been  freed  from  winter  quarters  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  month  and  the 
first  part  of  August  she  had  cruised  back  and  forth  aeross  the 
straits  trying  to  find  a  way  northward.  The  ice  in  the  strait  had 
been  solid  acros^s  from  land  to  land  and  had  never  moved  all  sum- 
mer north  of  Armstrong  Point.  When  conditions  were  seen  to  be 
hopeless,  she  proceeded  south  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Walker  Bay.  Wintering  there  was  in  direct  disobedience  of  my 
orders,  which  had  been  that  the  siiip  should  stay  at  Armstrong 
Point  if  she  could  not  come  nearer  to  us,  but  she  had  now  gone  a 
hundred  miles  farther  away  from  us.  For  doing  this  Captain 
Gonzales  had  reasons  which  he  at  least  considered  adequate.  The 
relations  with  the  Eskimos  at  Walker  Bay  were  reported  pleasant 
and  one  man  besides  l^lipsinna  was  now  in  the  en^loy  of  the  expe- 
dition.  Ever\"thing  was  going  well  on  board. 

Captain  Gonzales  brought  some  news  from  the  outside  world. 
Our  former  engineer,  Crawford  of  the  Sachs,  in  partnership  with 
a  man  I  knew  from  Nome,  Leo  Wittenberg,  had  purchased  the 
schooner  ChaUeng^f  a  ship  on  which  I  had  spent  much  time  when 
she  was  commanded  and  partly  owned  by  Captain  Pedarsen  and 
had  wintered  at  Point  Barrow  in  1908-09.  She  is  a  schooner  of  some- 
thing like  thirty-seven  tons  with  gasoline  power,  but  weak,  as  I 
knew  both  from  Captain  Pedersen's  account  and  from  having  con- 
sidered buying  her  in  Nome  in  1913  before  we  chose  the  Sachs. 
However,  ice  conditions  had  been  good  along  the  north  coast  of 
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Alaska.  The  Challenge  had  come  in  without  trouble  and  was 
now  wintering  in  Minto  Inlet,  half  a  day's  journey  by  sled  from 
Walker  Bay  and  the  Bear,  Crawford  hid  left  Nmne  late  enough 
to  report  that  Dr.  Anderson's  party  in  the  Alaska,  including  Wil- 
kins,  had  reached  Bering  Straits.  This  should  mean  that  their  dif- 
ficulties were  over  and  they  were  safe  home.  Chipman  and  pos- 
sibly some  others  had  not  been  with  the  Alaska  but  had  crossed 
overland  from  Coronation  Gulf  to  Bear  Lake,  going  home  by  the 
Mackenzie  River,  a  more  pleasant  journey  than  the  sea  voyage 
and  one  which  I  much  prefer,  having  tried  both  routes. 

Another  piece  of  news  was  that  Captain  Lane  in  the  Gladiator 
the  previous  summer  had  been  unable  to  get  b^ond  Herschel 
Island  by  ship  but  had  gone  out  during  the  winter  overland,  sell- 
ing the  ship  to  Ole  Andreasen.  One  of  Captain  Lane's  men  had 
died  of  8cur\'y  at  Herschel  Island  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Gonzales  explained  why  he  had  not  come  earlier  in  the 
year  or  sent  a  sled  to  Melville  Island.  He  had  learned  from  Craw- 
ford—who, on  his  voyage  in,  had  met  the  Herman  going  out— that 
my  old  friend,  Captidn  Pedersen,  of  that  ship  had  landed  mail  for 
the  expedition  and  certain  supplies,  including  sledge  material,  at 
our  Kellett  base.  Captain  Pedersen  learned  then  that  Thomsen 
had  not  attempted  the  previous  summer  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions either  to  return  to  Melville  Island  before  the  break-up  of  the 
ice  or  else  spend  the  summer  with  his  family  at  Mercy  Bay.  In- 
stead he  was  with  Captain  Bernard  at  Kellett  but  intended  to  leave 
in  November  for  Liddon  Gulf  by  way  of  the  west  coast  of  Banks 
Island,  bringing  mail  and  two  new  sledges.  He  had  explained  to 
Captain  Pedersen  that  he  knew  we  were  in  great  need  of  the 
sledges  and  that  he  would  not  start  from  Melville  Island  until  Cap- 
tain Bernard  had  these  made. 

Since  these  were  Tbomsen's  plans  it  had  seemed  to  Gonzales 
best  to  communicate  with  him  before  sending  a  team  to  Melville 
Island.  Accordingly,  he  had  sent  the  Kilian  brothers,  Herman  and 
Martin,  with  a  fast  dog  team  and  a  light  load  early  in  November 
with  a  message,  advising  Thomson  to  go  to  Melville  Island  by 
way  of  the  Bear  and  Prince  of  Wales  Straits  at  the  same  time  that 
the  party  which  Gonzales  intended  to  outfit  would  go.  The 
brothers  were  to  cross  Banks  Island  by  the  route  followed  by  me 
the  fall  of  1915  when  one  of  them,  Martin,  was  a  member  of 
my  party.  Later  Martin  had  returned  over  the  same  route  with 
Thomsen,  so  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  knowing  the  way. 
Furthermore,  there  was  now  a  half-way  station,  for  the  Challenge 
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had  established  camp  at  De  Salis  Bay  at  the  east  end  of  the  over- 
land route,  where  two  men  were  stationed,  Otto  Binder  and  August 
Masik. 

Befofe  th^  started  Herman  had  told  the  Captain  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  the  round  trip  easily  in  twenty-five  days. 
When  they  became  overdne,  Captain  Gonzales  went  from  the 
Bear  to  the  trapping  ramp  and  learned  that  the  brothers  had 
passed  De  Salis  Bay  safely  and  had  picked  up  Binder.  He  had 
formerly  been  engineer  on  the  Sachs  and  was  a  great  friend  of 
Captain  Bernard's  so  he  had  decided  to  go  there  for  a  visit.  Masik 
was  woirying  about  Binder,  as  the  Captain  was  about  the  Kilian 
brothers,  but  nothing  was  done  and  the  Captain  returned  to  the 
Bear.  After  his  return  to  winter  quarters  he  continued  waiting  fdr 
the  Kilians  to  come  hark  until  they  were  two  months  overdue,  when 
at  last  he  started  for  Melville  Island. 

After  assimilating  all  the  news  I  summarized  it  in  my  diary 
for  March  1st:  "The  Captain's  arrival  is  fortunate.  We  are  not 
only  relieved  of  the  amdety  as  to  a  possible  tragic  mishap  to 
his  ship  last  summer  but  we  also  now  know  where  to  send  our 
people  (the  women  and  children).  The  load  the  Captain  brought 
is  valuable  but  not  indispensable.  There  are  two  excellent  and 
two  fair  primus  stoves,  over  thirty-five  gallons  of  distillate,  seal- 
skin boots,  etc.,  that  arc  verj''  valuable.  The  food  part  is  also 
of  some  value,  seeing  he  brought  us  dogs  to  haul  it,  but  it  will 
probably  not  eontribute  noticei^fy  to  our  success  or  materially  to 
our  comfort  The  anxiety  as  to  the  Kilian  brothers  and  Thomsen 
now  takes  the  place  of  our  former  worry  over  the  Bear." 

The  more  we  thought  about  the  Kilians  and  Thomsen  the 
more  that  anxiety  increased.  I  could  easily  understand  Thom- 
sen's  not  having  followed  out  the  instructions  of  the  previous  year 
to  return  in  summer  to  Melville  Island  or  spend  the  summer  at 
Mercy  Bay.  Thomsen  was  efficient  and  faithfiil,  but  his  idea  of 
executing  orders  was  to  do  so  if  it  seemed  wise  or  else  to  do 
whatever  seemed  wiser.  It  is  always  easy  to  forgive  such  a  man 
although  the  results  are  sometimes  bad,  especially  when  coopera- 
tion must  be  arranged  from  a  distance.  The  world  in  general  is 
now  so  used  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  realize  how  hard  it  iii  in  the  Arctic  to  coordinate  operations 
of  parties  in  distant  places  and  covering  a  year  or  more  of  time, 
especially  if  directions  are  not  followed  whenever  following  them  is 
possible. 

March  3rd  SUnkerson,  Knight,  Illuui  Pikalu  and  Ulipsinna 
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with  four  teams  started  for  Cape  Grassy.  Emiu  and  I  remained 
behind  to  get  an  additional  star  observation  for  rating  our  watches. 
Two  good  ones  were  secured  on  the  4th,  further  confLrming  that 
our  repaired  watch  was  maintaiidiig  a  atea^T  nte,  and  tbe  6th 
me  started  ta  overtake  Storkerson,  leaving  the  camp  in  charge 
of  Gonzales.  He  and  Lopez  were  to  get  some  coali  for  the  supply 
dug  in  the  fall  had  nearly  given  out,  and  some  ovibos  meat,  for 
that  also  was  running  low.  The  mining  would  not  be  easy,  for, 
unlike  the  Grassy  coal  vein,  the  vein  that  Storkerson's  camp 
relied  on  was  only  a  few  inches  thick,  embedded  now  in  frozen 
earth.  We  traveled  rapidly  and  overtook  Storimnon  at  Hooper 
Island  where  he  had  been  stonnbonnd  for  a  day. 

It  was  on  the  whole  rather  diflBcult  work.  We  soon  found 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake  in  taking  the  dogs  brought  by  Gon- 
zales, as  most  of  them  were  tired  and  as  they  were  of  the  small 
Eskimo  variety,  anyway,  and  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest  even  under  favorable  conditions.  Tlie  weather  was  excep- 
tionally cold,  said  coM  weather  inereases  the  hauling  weight  of 
loads.  At  fifty  or  sixty  below  aero  the  grains  of  snow  have 
angles  shaip  and  hard  enough  to  act  upon  the  steel  shoeing  of 
the  sledges  somewhat  as  grains  of  sand  would  on  a  beach.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  have  wanted  to  experiment  with  by  "lab- 
orator\'  methods"  and  have  neglected,  but  I  suppose  that  a  drop 
in  temperature  from  ten  above  zero  to  fifty  below  must  increase 
by  three  the  strain  put  on  the  dogs  in  pulling  a  given  load. 

It  is  said  that  other  metals  run  more  easily  than  steel  over 
snow  at  low  temperatures,  but  those  who  have  read  the  experiences 
of  Sverdrup,  Mikkels^  ti  ;ind  others  with  German  silver  shoeing 
will  know  that,  even  if  steel  drags  harder,  it  is  better  in  the  long 
run  for  unless  you  get  tangled  in  rocky  ground  it  will  last  half 
a  dozen  years  while  German  silver  gives  out  promptly  in  rough 
ice.  There  is  only  one  shoeing  I  know  that  is  practical  besides 
steel  and  that  is  ice,  but  this  cannot  be  used  on  sledges  of  the 
Nome  type  nor  on  sledges  of  the  Nansen  and  Amundsen  type,  aa 
commonly  used  in  the  Antarctic  also,  for  all  these  sledges  have 
pliability.  To  keep  ice  shoeing,  the  sled  runner  must  be  a  stout 
plank  placed  on  edge,  as  in  the  Peary  and  Eskimo  sledges.  These 
are  rigid,  and  ice  shoeing  will  stay  on  them  indefinitely.  It  needs 
to  be  repaired  every  morning  but  that  is  only  a  few  minutes'  job 
with  each  sled.  At  fifty  below  leio  the  hauling  weight  of  a  sled 
so  shod  is  probably  only  a  quarter  or  fifth  as  much  as  with  steel 
ahodng.  The  applying  and  repairing  of  ice  shoeing  is  easy  and 
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has  frequently  been  described.  This  shocinf^  has  no  serioufi  dis- 
advantage except  that  on  a  side  hill  the  sledges  are  inclined  to 
slide  sidewise.  In  that  respect  ic^  shoeing  is  not  much  worse 

than  German  silver  or  copper,  and  <me  advantage  of  our  steel 
shoeing  is  that  it  bas  sharp  edges  like  a  skate  and  when  there  is 

an  inclination  to  ?lide  it  "bites"  into  the  ice.  When  spring  comes 
the  ice  shoeing  melts  off,  but  a  sled  can  be  made  with  steel  shoe- 
ing underneath  so  that  one  has  it  to  fall  back  on  when  the  weather 
gets  warm. 

With  a  strong  wind,  Icm  temperature  will  result  also  in  frost- 
bitten faces  with  the  men  and  frosen  flanks  with  the  dogs.  Al- 
though a  facial  frostbite  is  no  more  serious  than  sunburn,  the 
freezing  of  a  dog's  flanks  may  lead  to  a  sore  which  incapacitates 

him  for  work. 

Strong  local  winds  were  now  blowing  from  the  Raglan  Range, 
and  on  the  way  up  the  west  coast  of  Hecla  Bay  we  had  to  remain 
in  camp  several  days  to  prevent  the  dogs  from  freesing.  Our  re- 
liable thermometers  had  long  ago  all  been  broken  and  the  ones 
.  we  had  with  us  gave  only  approximate  temperatures.  The  lowest 
recorded  at  any  time  was  on  the  portage  between  Liddon  Gulf 
and  Hecla  Bay,  62'  below  zero.  This  was  probably  at  least  five 
degrees  too  low  and  certainly  not  an  extreme  temperature  wiicn 
one  remembers  tiiat  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  re- 
corded a  temperature  of  68**  below  sero,  corrected  reading,  from 
northeastern  Montana.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  arctic  explorer  who 
has  recorded  temperatures  as  low  as  are  foimd  withuk  settled  por^ 
tions  of  tho  TTnitr  !  States  and  not  nearly  as  low  as  those  of  cer- 
tain farming  districts  in  Siberia. 

Because  tliis  was  perhaps  our  most  uncomfortable  w^inter  trip,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  us  to  comfort  our  traveling  methods 
with  those  of  some  other  explorers.  I  quote  Nansen's  "Farthest 
North/'  published  in  New  York,  1807,  Vol.  II,  pp.  145  ff : 

''As  soon  as  Johan»en  had  finished  with  the  dogs  .  .  .  the  slcopinfr- 
bags  were  spread  out,  the  tent  door  carefully  shut,  and  we  crept  into  tho 
bag  to  thaw  our  clothes.  This  was  not  very  agreeable  work.  During  the 
course  of  the  day  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  body  had  little  hy  little 
become  cnndenHed  in  our  outer  garment?,  which  were  now  n  ma?s  of  ice 
and  transformed  into  complete  suits  of  ice-armor.  They  were  so  hard  and 
stiff  that  if  we  had  only  been  able  to  get  them  off  they  could  have  stood  by 
themselves,  aii  l  they  cracJced  audibly  every  time  we  moved.  These  clothes 
were  so  stiff  that  the  arm  of  my  coat  actually  rubbed  deep  sores  in  my 
wrists  during  our  marches;  one  of  these  sores — the  one  on  the  right  hand 
— got  frost-bitten,  the  wound  grew  deeper  and  de^r,  and  nearly  reached 
the  bona  I  tried  to  protect  it  with  bandages,  bat  not  until  late  in  the 
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summer  did  it  heal,  and  I  shall  probably  have  the  scar  for  lifa  When  we 
got  into  our  sleeping-bags  in  the  evening  our  clothes  began  to  thaw 
slowly,  and  on  this  firooess  a  eonsidarable  amount  of  physical  heat  was 

expended.   We  packed  ourselves  ta^^t  into  the  hag,  and  lay  with  our 

teeth  chatterinp  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  nn<]  a  half,  before  w<'  1  nmo 
aware  of  a  little  of  the  warmth  in  our  bodies  which  we  so  sorely  needed. 
At  last  our  clothes  became  wet  and  pliant,  only  to  freeze  again  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  turned  out  of  the  bag  in  the  ttiorning.  There  was 
no  question  of  getting'  these  clothes  drifnl  on  the  journey  so  long  as 
the  eold  lasted,  as  more  and  more  moisture  from  the  body  collected 
in  them." 

On  page  175:  'The  tent  op,  and  Johansen  attending  to  the  dogs, 
I  oxept  into  the  bag;  but  Ijmig  thawing  in  tiiis  finsen  Teoeptade^  witii 

frozen  clothes  and  shoes,  and  simultaneously  working  out  an  observa- 
tion and  looking  up  logarithms,  with  tender,  frost-bitten  lingers,  is  not 
pleasnrahle,  even  if  the  temperature  be  only  2S*  Fahr.  below  sero." 

Much  more  of  the  same  kind  could  be  quoted,  but  the  picture 
of  discomfort  is  already  clear — the  typical  picture  of  the  sup- 
posedly necessary  experiences  of  an  arctic  explorer  as  it  has  found 
its  way  into  polar  literature  and  into  people's  minds. 

As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  there  has  not  been  a  frostbitten 
finger  or  toe  in  any  party  with  which  I  have  been  connected  dur- 
ing any  but  the  first  of  my  ten  years  north  of  the  arctic  circle, 
80  we  know  the  experience  of  "working  out  an  observation  and  look- 
ing up  logarithms  with  tender,  frost-bitten  fingers"  only  through 
reading. 

Nansen  points  out  that  during  the  day  hoar  frost  gathers  in 

the  clothing  and  melts  in  the  evening  either  in  the  warmth  of  the 
camp  itself  or,  as  with  him,  after  crawling  into  the  sleeping-bag. 
Po  far  as  I  know,  this  condensation  of  hoar  frost  cannot  be  entirely 
prevented.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  perspiration  only  in  a 
liquid  form,  but  it  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  and  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  when  the  weather  is  cold,  that  moisture  h  passing  out 
of  most  or  all  parts  of  the  body  at  all  times  so  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  alive.  If  in  calm  weather  at  fifty  below  zero  you  hold 
out  your  bare  hand,  a  wisp  of  steam  will  be  seen  rising  from  every 
finger,  even  though  the  hand  may  appear  to  be  exceptionally  diy 
and  cold  almost  to  the  verge  of  freczini^. 

This  vapor,  invisible  at  ordinarv'  temperatures,  is  continually 
passing  out  from  the  body  and  out  through  the  underwear.  But 
if  the  climate  is  cold,  the  dew  point  or  point  of  condensation  is 
feached  in  the  second  or  third  layer  of  clothing  where  the  cold 
from  tJie  outside  meets  the  warm  "steam"  and  turns  it  into  hoar 
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frost.  If  only  two  layers  of  clothing  are  worn,  it  may  be  that  the 
dew  point  is  reached  outside  of  the  second  layer  and  that  all  the 
hoar  frost  will  gather  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  garments,  where 
most  of  it  can  be  brushed  o£f.  But  if  this  be  so  at  twenty  below 
weto,  for  instance,  it  will  not  be  so  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  lower, 
and  the  eondeiiBatioa  which  may  in  the  forenoon  be  forming  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  outer  garment  may  in  the  afternoon,  if  the 
temperature  has  dropped,  begin  to  form  between  the  two  layers. 
Then  in  the  comparative  warmth  of  even  such  a  cold  camp  as 
Nansen's,  where  the  temperature  was  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  some  of  this  hoar  frost  will  melt,  for  the  point  of  con* 
densation  wiU  be  farther  from  the  skin  than  it  was  out  of  doors. 
Nansen  would  have  become  damp  sitting  in  his  tent  even  without 
getting  into  his  sleeping-bag.  But  in  the  sleeping-bag  the  hoar  frost 
turned  into  liquid  and  he  practically  slept  in  an  ice-water  bath  all 
night. 

But  although  condensation  in  one's  clothing  cannot  be  pre- 
vented it  can  be  easily  dealt  with.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
it,  of  which  we  think  this  is  the  best: 

Preferably  I  begin  with  a  complete  suit  of  underwear,  including 

socks,  of  young  caribou,  with  the  hair  next  the  skin.  Outside  of 
the  fur  undersocks  I  wear  two  or  three  pairs  of  blanket  slippers, 
and  outside  of  them  a  loose  boot  with  canvas  upper  and  sealskin 
sole  very  much  of  the  type  first  designed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
McClintock.  1  have  tried  the  elaborate  felt  and  other  boots  used 
by  the  recent  British  antarctic  expeditions  and  have  found  none 
of  them  80  suitable  as  the  McClintock  boot,  which  is  for  extreme 
cold  weather  one  of  the  few  improvements  known  to  me  on  Eskimo 
clothing.  My  reason  for  wearing  several  layers  of  duffle  slippers 
is  one  of  ease  of  making  and  mending.  The  same  results  could  be 
obtained  with  several  thicknesses  of  skin  slippers  as  worn  by  the 
Copper  Eskimos  (of  the  mainland  and  islands  around  Coronation 
Gulf). 

Outfflde  my  for  drawers  I  have  worn  oidmary  cheap  trousers 
and  outdde  of  them  several  pairs  of  loose  trousers,  similar  in  cut 

to  those  worn  by  Chinamen.  These  have  been  made  of  light  drill- 
ing. If  the  weather  gets  warm  I  take  off  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
and  spread  them  on  the  sled.  If  the  wind  blows  or  the  temperature 
drops  I  put  them  on  again  one  by  one  till  i  have  enough.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  I  wear  a  fur  shirt  with  the  hair  in,  and 
a  somewhat  heavier  fur  coat  with  the  hair  out.  Outside  of  this 
is  a  ooat  of  linen-duster  effect  except  that  it  is  cut  in  the  Eskimo 
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style.  This  is  made  of  light  drilling  but  may  be  made  of  heavier 
material,  such  as  light  khaki.  I  have  found  very  dense  fabrics 
such  as  Burberry,  unexcelled  though  they  are  for  certain  purposes, 
undesirable  for  enow  shirts,  for  the  very  denseness  of  fiber  causes 
hoar  frost  to  form  on  the  inside  of  Burberry  that  would  form  out- 
side of  drilling  or  khaki. 

Some  of  my  men  wore  knitted  woolen  caps  underneath  a  fur 
hood,  but  personally  I  have  never  done  this.  I  have  found  it  es- 
pecially inadvisable  to  have  a  hood  that  fits  cloisely  about  the 
face,  for  if  the  edge  of  the  hood  comes  too  near  the  mouth  or  nose, 
the  breath  will  get  to  it  before  the  point  of  condensation  is  reached 
and  will  form  as  ioe.  But  if  the  hood  comes  only  well  over  the 
ears,  the  distance  from  the  nostrils  is  great  enough  so  that  the 
breath  is  condensed  before  it  reaches  it  and  settles  on  it  in  the 
form  of  light  hoar  frost  that  can  be  easily  bnishcd  off.  All  Es- 
kimos recognize  this  fact  although  they  do  not  understand  the 
principle,  and  their  hoods  never  fit  closely  around  the  face.  It  is 
characteristic  with  white  men  who  live  among  Eskimos  to  intro- 
duce an  ''improvement''  in  a  snug-fitUng  hood,  but  if  these  men 
are  out  in  cold  weather  they  often  freeze  a  circle  <m  their  face  cor- 
responding to  the  lining  of  ice  that  eventually  forms  on  the  hood. 
Any  kind  of  hood,  no  matter  how  "snug,"  is  all  right  for  a  per- 
son who  is  outdoors  only  :i  few  hours  and  who  can  get  into  a  road- 
house  at  night,  as  do  the  Alaska  travelers,  where  clothes  can  be 
dried  out.  But  a  man  who  has  to  wear  bis  coat  day  after  day  finds 
this  snug  hood  troublesome. 

WheUier  the  clothing  is  as  just  described  or  merely  the  double 
fur  suit  of  the  Eskimos,  it  is  warm  enough  so  that  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin  inside  of  the  underwear  may  be  said  to  be  at 
tropical  heat  at  all  times.  In  consequence,  a  properly  outfitted 
arctic  traveler  suffers  less  from  cold  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
such  countries  as  Scotland  or  Norway,  who  dress  in  porous  cloth- 
ing giving  the  wind  a  chance  to  reach  the  ddn  and  lower  the  body 
temperature. 

The  late  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck  had  a  gift  for  terse  eiq>re8- 
sion  well  known  to  the  readers  of  his  delightful  books  about  Alaskan 
travel  and  to  those  who  have  heard  him  lecture.  He  was  stationed 
for  many  years  at  Fort  Yukon,  three  or  four  miles  north  of  the 
arctic  circle  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  wooded  country  and  free  from  the 
strong  winds  that  are  our  greatest  handicap  in  the  open,  but,  so 
far  as  mere  cold  is  concerned,  the  Archdeacon  ( xp*  rienced  more 
of  it  than  I  or  any  pohur  explorer  known  to  me.  The  United  States 
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Weather  Bureau  has  records  of  sixty -ciglit  degrees  below  zero  from 
Fort  Yukon,  which  is  probably  about  eigiit  or  ten  degrees  lower  than 
I  have  ever  seen  it,  although  I  may  have  experienced  such  tem- 
peratures without  knowing  it  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  1911 
when  I  had  no  thamometer.  The  Archdeacon  and  I  met  in  New 
York  in  1919  :ind  were  comparing  notes  about  our  experience  with 
the  inquiring;  public  wlio  always  know  how  dreadfully  cold  it  is  in 
the  North  and  marvel  that  any  one  can  live  through  it.  He  said 
that  the  inquiry  which  he  found  most  tedious  usually  took  the 
form,  ''How  can  you  stand  the  dreadful  cold  up  there?"  Most  of 
hiB  inquirers  were  women  and  he  had  devised  the  stereotyped 
reply,  "Madam,  we  do  not  endure  the  cold;  we  protect  ourselves 
from  it."    There  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 

But  coming  back  to  Nansen  and  our  method  of  dealing  with  the 
hoar  frost  that  forms  in  our  clothing.  His  trouble  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  took  the  clothes  with  him  into  the  tent  and,  worse  yet, 
into  his  sleeping-bag.  Instead  of  pitching  a  tent  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  we  build,  by  the  method  already  described,  a  snowhouse 
of  such  sise  as  is  required  for  our  party.  Then  the  fire  is  lighted. 
The  temperature  now  is  whatever  it  is  outdoors,  perhaps  fifty  below 
zero.  The  stove  burns  on  a  platform  that  is  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  bed,  and  the  man  who  is  going  to  do  the  cooking  stands 
with  all  his  clothing  on  down  in  the  low  place  in  front.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  air  begins  to  warm  up  a  little,  he  sheds  his  snow  shirt 
and  presently  his  outer  coat,  being  sure  to  do  this  before  one  par^ 
tide  of  moisture  has  yet  melted  throu|^  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  house.  Then  he  takes  off  as  many  pairs  of  his  light  drilling 
trousers  as  have  hoar  frost  in  them,  commonly  stripping  to  his  fur 
underwear.  Similarly,  as  many  pairs  of  duffle  slippers  are  taken 
off  as  show  hoar  frost.  Then  he  climbs  on  the  sleeping  platform, 
dressed  lightly  in  his  underwear  every  garment  of  which  is  entirely 
free  from  hoar  frost  The  outer  garments  are  thrown  out  in  the 
alleyway  where  they  remain  without  thawing. 

The  rest  of  the  men  are  occupied  in  feeding  the  dogs  and  get- 
ting everything  outdoors  snug  for  the  night.  By  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  come  in,  the  house  is  comfortably  warm.  They  do  not 
come  in  with  their  outer  hoar  frosted  garments  at  all,  but  undress 
in  the  alleyway  and  come  in  with  only  their  underwear  on.  Of 
course,  this  underwear  is  fur,  and  is  a  good  deal  warmer  than 
B.V.D.'s. 

Thus  we  have  completely  disposed  of  the  problem  of  keeping  our 
clothing  dry.  But  if  through  any  accident  clothes  should  get  wet, 
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they  can  be  dried  b}-  being  hung  up  in  the  snowhouse  or  preferably 
by  being  worn  in  the  house  so  that  the  heat  of  the  body  can  co- 
operate with  the  heat  g^erated  by  the  atove  for  rapid  drying. 
Occasionally  I  have  rolled  my  aleeping-bag  against  the  snow  waU 
in  the  night,  getting  part  of  it  wet.  All  I  have  to  do  then  is  to 
see  that  the  wet  side  is  uppermost  when  next  I  sleep  in  it  and  in  a 
night  or  two  it  will  be  dry. 

On  the  trip  of  this  spring  we  occasionally  had  to  build  houses 
of  snow  that  was  granular  and  to  a  degree  porous.  It  happened, 
therefore,  several  times  that  it  froze  in  our  houses  at  night,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  the  temperature  ever  went  as  low  as  seio. 
Still,  it  was  our  most  uncomfortable  trip  and  in  that  connection 
we  used  to  discuss  which  we  disliked  more,  the  extreme  heat  we 
had  experienced  in  various  places  or  this  extreme  cold.  Most  of 
the  men  agreed  that  a  temperature  of  anything  above  ninety  in  the 
shade  constitutes  the  greater  hardship.  From  heat  there  has  been 
devised  as  yet  no  escape,  but  one  suffers  from  cold  only  through  de- 
fect in  one's  clothing,  housing,  or  heating  system. 
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BY  the  time  we  got  to  Grassy  it  became  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ditional men  and  dogs  brought  by  Captain  Gonzales  were 
eating  more  of  our  dried  meat  than  their  help  was  worth. 
For  reasons  I  shall  not  go  into,  it  appeared  to  me  then  that  I  could 
not  solve  the  difficulty  by  merely  sending  them  back,  and  was  com- 
peUed  instead  to  delay  a  week  for  the  killing  of  additional  ovibos 
which,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  find  very  near  the  camp.  The 
weather  conditions  also  were  exceptionally  bad.  We  li.ul  blizzards 
so  thick  that  you  could  not  see  over  half  a  mile,  accompanied  by 
temperature  in  tiie  vicinity  of  fifty  below  zero.  This  is  far  the 
worst  winter  weather  I  ever  saw  in  the  Arctic  and  was  doubtless 
local,  the  wind  being  caused  by  tiie  high  land  of  the  Raglan  Range 
to  the  south. 

While  we  were  getting  the  ovibos,  I  sent  out  an  advance  party 
towards  the  new  land,  consisting  of  Castel  in  command,  Charlie, 
Knight,  Noice,  and  Pikalu,  with  twenty-seven  dogs  and  three  sleds. 
They  were  to  go  to  the  south  coast  of  Borden  Island  (First  Land), 
pick  up  a  depot  already  landed  by  Castel  and  proceed  east  and 
north,  improving  the  survey  of  the  coast  which  we  had  done  poorly 
the  previous  fall  on  account  of  bad  weather.  They  were  to  follow 
the  east  coast  northward  till  it  began  to  trend  well  west  of  north, 
when  they  were  to  leave  it  and  wait  for  us  at  the  edge  of  the 
shore  floe,  which  we  expected  would  be  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
land  in  this  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  ovibos  had  been  killed  the  rest  of  us  followed, 
camping  in  the  snowhouses  they  had  left  for  us  but  making  slow 
progress,  for  the  weather  continued  extreme  and  the  sleds  dragged 

heavily. 

That  when  I  have  been  cold  in  the  North  it  has  been  my  own 
fault,  is  illustrated  by  a  diary  entry  of  March  30th,  the  day  we 
reached  Cape  Mackay:  "Started  12:40  P.  M..  reached  land  and 
found  Castel's  trail  about  11  P.  M.,  distance  twenty-ciEht  miles 
NNE  .  .  .  Weather  very  cold,  minus  fifty-four  degrees  Fuiir.,  and 
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a  fifteen-mile  breeze  from  the  southeast  most  of  the  day.  After 
reaching  land  a  fifteen-mile  breeze  from  the  northeast.  I  wore 
only  a  single  thin  deerskin  ehjrt  with  drill  snow  shirt  outside,  and  a 
single  pair  of  woolen  mittens,  and  got  about  as  eoM  as  I  have  ever 
been.  The  other  clothes  were  deep  in  the  sled  (because  it  had 
seemed  warm  in  the  morning)  and  I  did  not  want  to  stop  to  get 
them  out,  as  I  knew  we  would  find  a  snowhouse  ready  for  us.  My 
hands  got  too  cold  to  thaw  my  face  properly.  Prose  both  cheeks, 
chin,  and  throat  Emiu  froze  his  face  about  as  much  as  I  did, 
and  one  wrist  in  addition.  All  others  froze  faces  more  or  less, 
Natkusiak  pretty  badly.  No  frostbites  serious.  My  left  hand, 
from  the  cold,  I  suppose,  was  swollen  so  that  the  knuckles  appeared 
as  depressions  when  I  clinched  my  hand  last  night.  Now  (noon, 
March  Slst)  it  is  still  swollen  but  not  so  much.  Emiu's  and  Nat- 
kusiak's  wrists  are  also  swollen  and  so  is  my  rij^t  hand,  but  less. 
(All  of  us  ifho  suffered  did  so  because  of  not  wanting  to  stop  to 
put  on  clothing  that  wo  hafi  put  into  the  loads  in  the  morning.) 
Others  wore  heavy  outer  clothing  and  were  not  even  cold.  Some 
of  the  dogs  were  slightly  frostbitten." 

So  far  as  the  cold  is  concerned  this  is  probably  the  most  serious 
record  of  it  in  any  of  my  diaries,  and  tiiough  it  may  sound  un- 
pleasant to  one  who  has  never  tried  it,  the  fact  is  that  none  of  us 
minded  it  this  time  any  more  than  people  mind  an  uncomfortably 
hot  day  in  the  South.  A  straightforward  account  of  cold  weather 
sounds  dreadful  to  Southerners;  a  straightforward  account  of  heat 
sounds  dreadful  to  Far  Northerners. 

On  April  5th  I  sent  back  lllun,  Pikalu  and  Uiipsinna  with  two 
sleds  and  twenty-nine  dogs.  It  was  a  novelty  to  me  and  good  fun 
to  travel  with  such  a  large  party  as  we  had  had  up  to  this  time. 
When  all  our  teams  were  together  it  was  really  like  one  of  the  arctie 
expeditions  you  read  about.  At  Grassy  the  returning  party  were 
to  pick  up  Alingnak  and  the  women  of  Natkusiak's  camp  and  carry 
them  south  to  Liddon  Gulf.  Two  days  later  we  had  caught  up  to 
Castel's  advance  party  and  were  all  gathered  together  at  the  floe 
edge.  Weather  conditions  were  not  propitious  for  sealing  and  we 
secured  only  two. 

So  far  on  our  expedition  the  outlook  had  often  been  bad  but 
the  event  had  never  turned  out  quite  as  badly  as  we  feared.  I 
have  seldom  boon  90  rhoorfiil  over  the  prospects  of  a  coming  year 
as  1  was  the  autumn  of  191G  on  the  return  to  Melville  Lsland  where 
I  found  everything  had  been  so  admirably  done  by  Storkerson  and 
where  fortune  had  seconded  forethought  at  every  turn.  But  the 
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winter  had  brought  misfortunes,  and  delays  and  di£5cultie8  con- 
tinued, so  that  it  was  only  on  April  12th  that  we  finally  got  out 
on  the  moving  ice,  when  our  expectatious  had  been  for  a  month 

earlier. 

We  had  never  left  land  at  so  high  a  latitude  before  and  we  never 
had  found  the  ice  so  stable  and  favorable.  It  was  not  level,  and 
rapid  progress  was  impossible,  but  it  had  little  of  the  danger  and 
unc^ainty  of  the  thinner  and  more  mobile  ice  where  the  curroits 
are  strong,  as  around  Banks  Island  or  Alaska.  For  the  first  few 
days  we  saw  plenty  of  sisms  of  seals  but  did  not  stop  to  hunt  them. 
We  took  frequent  soundings,  for  the  character  of  the  bottom  was 
remarkably  interesting.  At  the  shore  floe  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  land  we  got  a  sounding  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
meters.  After  two  days  of  travel,  when  we  were  eighteen  mSes 
farther  from  land,  we  got  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  meters;  ten 
miles  farther  on  four  hundred  and  forty-four  meters.  The  bottom 
we  were  traveling  over  was  therefore  similar  to  that  of  an  enclosed 
sea,  as  we  knew  from  theory  and  found  later  when  we  ran  a  line 
of  soundings  across  Melville  Sound  between  Melville  and  Vic- 
toria Islands.  This  fell  in  with  the  theories  of  Greely,  Harris  and 
others  that  there  ought  to  be  land  to  the  northwest,  and  with 
Peary's  report  of  having  seen  ''Crocker  Land*'  in  that  direetion. 

Before  we  left  the  shore  floe  Chaiiie  had  complained  of  ilfanss. 
On  getting  up  suddenly  he  felt  dizzy  and  sometimes  collapsed. 
In  general  he  was  disinclined  to  all  exertion,  depressed  with  all 
sorts  of  gloomy  forebodings,  and  his  strength  was  noticeably  less. 
These  were  the  symptoms  of  scurv-y  and  I  asked  to  see  his  teeth 
and  gums.  The  gums  were  swollen  and  purple  and  the  teeth  were 
slightly  loose.  There  was  a  dull  ache  in  the  arch  of  the  teeth  and 
the  gums  bled  readily.  This  was  almost  conclusive,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  with  the  diet  we  had  been  having.  When 
I  said  to  him  that  with  fresh  meat  every  day  scur\'y  was  impossible, 
I  really  meant  to  inquire  whether  he  had  been  following  the  direc- 
tions to  eat  fresh  meat,  and  I  took  his  reply  of  "Yes,  sir,"  as  indi- 
cating that  he  had  been  doing  so  and  that  the  mouth  trouble  was 
probably  pyorrhea.  As  we  advanced  he  became  weaker  and  more 
depressed  every  day,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  back. 
There  were  reasons  for  sending  the  support  party  back  soon,  al- 
though not  quite  this  soon.  I  wanted  Storkerson  to  complete  the 
surv^  of  Victoria  Island  if  he  could. 

The  party  that  turned  back  on  April  16th  had  several  impor- 
tant things  to  do.  We  feared  from  the  report  brought  by  Captain 
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Gonzales  thnt  Thomsen  had  made  a  sledge  journey  towards  Mel- 
ville Island  the  previous  winter  and  had  got  into  difficulties.  Castel 
was  to  travel  with  Storkerson's  party  only  as  far  as  Cape  Ross, 
and  was  then  to  cut  across  to  Mercy  Bay  in  a  search  for  news  of 
ThomaeD.  Charlie  would  go  with  him  if  he  was  well  enough, — 
otherwise  Stwkerson  would  find  him  some  other  coinpnnion.  Cas- 
tel's  party  would  visit  our  depot  at  Mercy  Bay  where  they  would 
probably  find  traces  of  Thomsen.  They  would  then  follow  the 
coast  wcirt  and  south  to  Kellett,  looking  for  information  of  all 
sorts.  Captain  Bernard  had  my  instructions  not  to  leave  the 
Kellett  base,  and  I  expected  Castel  would  find  him  there.  He  was 
to  place  himself  under  the  Captain's  orders  and  cooperate  in  re- 
pairing and  launching  the  Sachs.  Once  launched  they  were  to  take 
her  into  a  good  harbor  which  lies  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the 
Kellett  base  and  wait  there  until  late  in  the  summer.  When  the 
season  had  advanced  to  where  Captain  Bernard  consiflcrcd  that 
there  was  barely  time  left  for  getting  her  out  (probably  about 
August  twenty-fifth),  she  was  to  sail  for  Herschel  Island  and 
Nome,  reporting  thence  by  cable  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa, 
for  I  did  not  want  her  to  spend  another  winter  in  the  Arctic.  Fail- 
ing news  of  us,  they  were  to  leave  a  depot  of  certain  specified  things 
behind  at  Kellett. 

To  relaunch  the  Star  would  probably,  I  thought,  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment more  tlian  she  was  worth.  If  I  sent  a  party  of  men  tlicro 
to  stay  by  for  launching  her  in  case  of  a  favorable  season,  the  ice 
ccmditions  might  prove  wrong  and  they  be  compelled  to  spend  an 
additional  winter.  The  value  of  the  ship  would  not  repay  the 
wnpc  s  ;ind  trouble.  But  Natkusiak  and  some  of  the  other  Eskimos 
who  had  been  working  for  us  were  very  anxious  to  buy  her  and  had 
coming  from  the  expedition  enough  wages  to  give  the  Government 
what  I  considered  the  ship  to  be  worth  in  her  present  condition 
and  iocaiion.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Nutkubiuk  biiould  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  Star.  He  and  his  party  would  travel  with 
Castel  if  they  could,  or  follow  him  if  he  traveled  too  rapidly  for 
them.  They  would  spend  the  summer  at  the  iSfoir,  and  if  ice  con- 
ditions  were  favorable  would  launch  her  and  come  south  to  Kellett, 
although  it  was  equally  likely  they  would  spend  the  winter  at  Cape 
Alfred,  for  that  region  has  good  trapping  opportunities  and  is  in 
many  ways  attractive  to  the  modern  half-civilized  Eskimo. 

Instructions  to  Gonsalea  and  Storkerson  may  be  sununarixed 
togetberi  for  they  overlapped.  With  the  exception  of  Natkusiak's 
and  Castd's  parties,  the  members  of  our  expedition  would  proceed 
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from  Melville  Island  to  the  Bear.  Gonzales  would  then  place  at 
Storkerson's  disposal  men  and  equipment  lor  the  survey  of  the 
northeaflt  coast  of  Victoria  laland  and  aasiBt  to  that  end.  Storker* 
son  would  proceed  by  whatever  route  he  chose  to  the  district  to  be 

surveyed  and  would  finish  it  if  he  could  and  make  his  way  back 
to  the  Bear,  probably  overland,  either  direct  or  by  sled  to  Collin- 
Bon  Inlet  and  then  overland  with  pack  dogs  to  Walker  Bay.  The 
Bear  was  then  to  proceed  to  KcUett  and  assist  if  necessary  in  the 
launching  of  the  Sachs.  If  Captain  Bernard  should  have  been 
unable  to  launch  the  Sacha  he  and  his  party  were  to  embark  on  the 
Bear  and  the  entire  expedition  should  sail  for  Nome. 

So  far  as  my  sledge  party  was  concerned,  the  assumption  badk 
of  these  instructions  was  that  if  we  were  unable  to  reach  Cape 
Kellett  before  the  end  of  the  summer  when  it  became  imperative 
to  sail  for  a  vessel  that  wanted  to  get  out  that  year,  we  would 
look  after  ourselves  and  get  out  somehow.  There  were  various 
methods  of  doing  this  and  my  mind  was  still  open  to  the  choice. 
It  was  possible  we  would  go  east  to  Ellesmere  Land,  spend  the 
summer  and  early  winter  there,  crossing  to  Greenland  and  travel- 
ing south  along  the  Greenland  coast  by  sledge,  connecting  with 
the  Danish  trading  vessels  the  following  year.  More  probably 
we  would  come  south  throupli  Byam  Martin  Channel  to  the  north 
coast  of  Victoria  Island,  spend  tlu  summer  there,  cross  in  the  fall 
by  sled  to  Bernard  Harbor  and  go  iiome  by  way  of  Bear  Lake  and 
the  Mackenzie  River.  A  third  possibility  was  that  we  might  find 
some  kmd  upon  which  we  would  spend  a  year  or  might  even  decide 
to  spend  a  year  on  the  ice.  Of  these  secondary  altmatives  the 
last  was  the  most  attractive  to  me.  But  of  course  we  would  try  to 
reach  Kellett  before  the  close  of  the  season  and  I  considered  the 
•  chances  better  than  two  in  three  that  we  should  be  there  before 
the  20th  of  August,  an  appropriate  sailing  date  for  a  ship  having  no 
other  task  than  to  get  out  to  Bering  Straits  as  directly  as  possible. 

The  advance  party  now  consisted  of  Noice,  Knight,  Emiu  and 
myself  with  two  teams.  Wo  made  fair  progress  but  never  fast, 
for  we  had  been  driving  the  dogs  rather  hard  for  a  long  time  and 
they  were  a  bit  tired.  The  going  was  heavy  also  and  not  so  much 
easier  as  it  was  safer.  The  general  advantage  was  that  we  had  on 
this  sluggish-moving  ice  a  feeling  of  the  stability  of  all  our  sur- 
roundings unknown  to  us  when  traveling  in  the  vieini^  of  Alaska. 

As  we  advanced  on  the  ice  the  soundings  became  deeper  and 
deeper  until  about  a  hundred  miles  from  land  we  had  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  meters.  Then  they  began  to  shallow  very  grad- 
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uaOy  till  forty  mUes  farther  on  we  had  four  hundred  and  ninety- 

nx.  How  we  interpreted  all  the  signs  is  seen  from  a  part  of  a 
diary  entry  for  April  25th:  "Land  is  probably  ahead,  for  so  it 
seems  to  all  of  us  from  the  signs,  but  that  very  fact  keeps  the 
ice  from  moving  and  we  find  no  open  water  for  sealing  and  so 
can  get  no  dog  feed  by  that  way.  1  haven't  the  time  to  record  all 
the  facts  and  reasons  now  but  shall  do  so  if  we  get  seals  and  thus 
some  flpare  time." 

We  were  now  in  an  area  of  the  sort  I  had  always  eipeeted  to 
find  some  time,  although  this  was  our  first  experience.  This  was 
one  of  the  sea  deserts  I  have  already  described.  It  may  have 
been  because  of  land  to  the  northwest,  as  we  thought,  or  only  the 
result  of  winds  and  currents,  that  we  had  here  an  area  where  the 
ice  was  evidently  under  restraint  as  firm  as  the  stresses  were  heavy. 
I  have  seldom  seen  such  evidence  of  pressure  and  never  far  from 
land.  The  ice  was  on  the  average  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  seen 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  was  many 
years  old.  But  even  ice  averaging  in  thickness  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  had  been  crushed  up  into  ridges  which,  although  not  huge  as 
compared  to  the  miniature  mountains  that  may  be  built  out  of  six 
and  eight-foot  ice  near  land,  were  still  far  bigger  than  any  pres- 
sure ridges  we  had  seen  made  out  of  old  ice  far  at  sea.  The  men 
thought  some  of  them  were  a  hundred  feet  high.  We  never  meas- 
ured them  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  over  fifty. 

This  ocean  ice  had  not  been  moving  much  for  months,  if  not 
years.  While  we  were  out  on  it  we  had  severe  and  various  gales, 
but  these  never  caused  a  movement  of  more  than  a  few  miles,  no 
more  movement,  indeed,  than  might  haw  In  en  caused  had  we  been 
near  the  center  of  an  enclosed  sea  wlu  re  the  lands  ahead  were  as 
lur  away  as  the  ones  behind.  For  even  where  there  is  no  open 
water  for  the  ice  to  drift  into,  the  cake  that  you  are  on  may  in  a 
gale  edge  nearer  and  nearer  to  land  by  the  crumpling  of  tiie  ice 
between  it  and  shore. 

In  smmner  there  had  not  been  much  open  wat«r  here  and  seals 
are  found  in  numbers  in  winter  only  under  such  ice  as  represents 
the  water  of  the  prectdins  season.  As  I  have  emphasized  else- 
where, these  sea  deserts  do  not  have  any  necessan-  relation  to  lati- 
tude. Heavy  ice  and  absence  of  seals  are  merely  evidence  of  the 
area  being  an  eddy  caused  by  lands  or  winds  or  whatnot 

I  was  a  little  concerned,  not  knowing  the  siae  of  this  area,  as 
to  how  soon  we  could  get  across  it.  But  what  concerned  me  more 
was  the  illness  of  two  out  of  the  four  of  us,  Noice  and  Knight. 
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At  fint  I  did  not  recogmse  the  illnesB  but  noted  merely  a  sltiggish- 
nesB  and  quarrelsomeness  which  was  entirely  foreign  to  Noicc,  at 
any  rate,  whom  I  knew  from  the  previous  year.  They  complained 
of  numeruus  tliimi<,  including  the  vanity  of  polar  exploration  and 
the  general  loolishiK  ss  of  doing  hard  work  to  no  purpose.  Later 
they  came  to  me  with  u  definite  complaint  that  the  food,  the  amount 
of  which  I  had  eet  when  I  realised  we  were  in  a  sea  desert,  might 
be  enough  in  quantity  but  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
quality,  for  they  had  never  felt  so  "rotten"  before. 

Now  I  questioned  them  closely  about  the  previous  winter, 
whereupon  I  learned  the  fiwii^  which  made  clear  the  condition  that 
had  been  so  mysterious  in  Charlie's  case.  It  was  scur\'y  that  he 
had  and  these  men  were  getting  it,  too,  and  with  good  cause. 

It  seems  that  when  the  dilapidated  sledges  went  to  Winter 
Harbor  the  men  agreed  among  themselves  that  while  living  on 
meat  was  all  right  when  you  had  to,  there  was  no  need  to  do  so  now. 
They  considered  entirely  unreasonable  my  order  that  they  were 
to  eat  ovibf)^^  meat  every  day  irrespective  of  what  other  food  they 
had,  and  tlieir  resentment  carried  them  to  the  other  extreme.  They 
confessed  that  "just  for  spite"  tliey  sometimes  refrained  from  eat- 
ing meat  when  they  would  really  have  preferred  it.  The  dietetic 
regulation  had  been  carried  out  in  about  the  spirit  of  schoolboys 
who  do  things  for  no  other  reason  than  that  th^  have  been  told 
they  must  not  do  them. 

On  approaching  Winter  Harbor  the  party  had  seen  a  large 
herd  of  ovibos  and  when  Storkerpon  had  wanted  it  killed,  they 
bep:ged  off  on  the  ground  that  tliere  was  plenty  of  pork  and  other 
things  in  Bernier's  cache.  While  repairing  the  sleds  they  had  lived 
on  the  Bernier  groceries  and  had  even  fed  the  dogs  with  them,  so 
that  when  they  were  ready  to  leave  they  had  lowered  the  supply 
to  the  point  where  they  could  haul  almost  all  the  remainder  with 
them  and  this  they  did.  We  had  traveled  northward  from  Liddon 
Gulf  in  two  parties,  with  Charlie  and  Noiee  members  of  the  one 
where  I  was  not.  On  this  section  they  had  eaten  nothing  but 
groceries  and  a  little  dried  ovibos  meat,  which  probably  has  no 
antiscorbutic  value,  anyway.  By  the  time  I  caught  up  to  them 
at  the  floe  edge  they  had  been  tliree  months  on  this  diet,  which 
is  l<mg  enough  to  bring  on  scurvy,  as  experience  has  repeatedly 
shown. 

If  Charlie  had  told  me  these  facts  I  should  have  diagnosed  his 
case  directly.  Now  there  was  no  doubt  about  Noice,  who  was  a 
good  deal  worse  than  Knight,  for  Knight  bad  been  eating  a  certain 
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amount  of  fresh  meat  and  fish  on  the  Bear,  On  the  way  north 

with  Gonzales,  Knight  had  lived  entirely  on  groceries  nnd  since 
joining  me  he  had  lived  in  the  main  on  groceries  and  dried  meat. 
It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  ailment  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Noice. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  pemmwan  found  at  Winter  Harbor 
was  a  more  condenaed  food  than  the  dried  meat,  Gastel's  party 
had  heea  eating  dried  meat  and  saving  pemmican.   For  similar 

reasons  we  now  found  ourselves  with  nothing  on  hand  that  had  any 
antiscorbutic  proportief.  The  «cnls  killed  at  the  shore  lead  would 
have  cured  three  men  of  scurvy  many  times  over,  providing  the 
meat  had  been  eaten  raw  or  underdone,  but  (not  suspecting  that 
scurvy  was  pending)  I  had  had  them  fed  to  the  dogs  because  the 
groceries  and  dried  meat  were  more  portable. 

It  was  before  I  diagnosed  the  cases  of  Noice  and  Knight  as 
actual  scurvy  that  on  26th  [1917]  I  made  up  my  mind  to  turn 
back,  although  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  their  evident  indisposition 
which  seemed  serious  when  taken  together  with  the  lark  of  seals. 
"When  I  rr:i1ized  the  disease  was  scuny,  which  was  the  same  evenine:, 
I  saw  that  the  situation  was  serious.  The  nearest  land  was  Cape 
Isachsen,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  away,  where  the 
shore  floe  promised  seals  whenever  the  weather  was  suitable,  and 
where  caribou  were  to  be  eaepected  on  the  land.  It  was  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  to  our  base  at  Kellett  or  to  the  Eskimos  of  Victoria 
Island,  although  that  consideration  is  really  not  material,  for  it  was 
unthinkable  that  one  could  go  so  far  before  stopping  to  get  the  men 
well. 

At  first  WT  thought  we  might  be  able  to  follow  our  trail  towards 
Borden  Island  and  that  the  ease  of  doing  so  would  make  up  for  its 
greater  distance,  but  at  the  end  of  two  days  we  found  keeping  the 
trail  to  be  impossible,  not  because  we  could  not  find  it  (for  there 
had  not  been  a  great  deal  of  ice  movement)  but  because  there  had 
been  so  much  pressure  that  heavy  ridges  or  open  water  lay  across 
it,  compelling  us  to  go  several  miles  to  one  side,  with  the  result 
that  we  lost  too  murh  time. 

We  now  made  up  our  minds  to  strike  for  Isachsen  and  made 
steady  progress  towards  it,  although  a  little  slower  each  day  as  the 
disease  developed  and  the  men  weakened.  The  weather  was  very 
bad  for  sealing,  thick  and  bliaiards.  One  seal  was  seen  and  fired 
at  by  Noice  but  not  secured.  Some  days  brought  special  difficul- 
ties. May  4th,  for  instance,  we  spent  eight  hours  of  hard  work  in 
cutting  loose  a  comer  of  ice  to  make  a  raft  for  ferrymg  acrosa 
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a  lead,  and  were  defeated  at  the  end  by  ice  movement  and  forced 
to  rcmiiin  in  camp.*  Ice  movement  during  the  night  allowed  us 
to  proc  ced  in  the  morning  and  for  some  time  we  had  only  the 
ordinary-  obstacles  oi  rough  ice. 

Noice  was  eventually  compelled  to  ride  all  the  time  eioepi 
yrbm  we  came  to  a  preflsure  ridge  where  we  had  to  make  a 
road  with  pickaies.  Here  he  would  walk  a  little,  although  I  think 
not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  at  a  time.  By  May  10th 
when  we  got  to  the  shore  lead  Knight's  disease  had  developed  so 
that,  although  he  had  not  been  forced  to  ride,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  be  of  material  help.  Still,  he  certainly  did  his  best,  and 
it  was  admirable  what  fortitude  both  he  and  Noice  showed  and 
how  hard  they  tried  to  be  of  use. 

At  the  shore  lead  we  found  a  new  pressure  ridge  throu(^  which 
it  took  us  several  hours  to  make  a  road  with  pickaxes.  A 
few  days  before,  this  would  have  been  all  level,  young  ice  two  or 
three  miles  in  width  that  was  now  a  conglomerate  of  broken  frag- 
ments several  hundred  yards  a(Tos?.  That  level  ire  would  have 
given  us  good  sealing,  but  there  would  be  none  now  until  the 
wind  changed  and  the  water  opened.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
go  ashore  and  lode  for  caribou. 

May  11th  we  reached  land  after  traveling  six  hours  over  the 
shore  floe.  The  teams  tin  proceeded  another  six  miles  along 
shore  while  I  hunted  overland.  So  far  as  I  recall,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  blade  of  grass  and  the  district  struck  me  as  the  most  barren 
I  had  ever  entered.  There  was  not  a  track  or  trace  of  anything 
for  food,  and  it  was  a  little  hard  to  be  cheerful  that  evening. 
Noice  could  not  walk,  Knight  apparently  would  not  be  able  to 
walk  more  than  one  or  two  days  more,  the  dogs  were  getting  more 
tired  every  day,  for  latterly  their  food  had  been  insufficient.  We 
had  left  for  ourselves  food  for  six  days  at  half  rations,  which 
was  really  food  for  three  days.  The  dop;?  had  food  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  consisting,  however,  entirely  of  wornout 
boots  and  other  skin  clothing.  It  has  often  happened  before  that 
we  had  to  feed  skin  clothes  to  the  dogs;  in  fact  we  recognize  it 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  skins  over  woolens  that  they  can  be 
eaten  in  emergencies.  With  fuel  to  cook  them,  ddns  are  not  dis^ 
agreeable  unless  one  has  too  much  imagination,  for  they  are 
merely  tasteless— insipid  is  the  least  complimentary  term  they 
deserve,  if  they  have  no  hair  on  them. 

*  We  did  not  tue  our  ded4K»t  because  its  csnvas  cover  was  xiow  newly 
worn  out. 
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The  next  day  the  program  was  the  same.  Emiu  with  the  two 
sick  men  and  the  teams  would  follow  the  land  from  point  to  point 
and  make  as  good  a  day  as  he  could  while  I  hunted  overland.  On 
crossing  the  first  bay  and  landing  beyond  I  immediately  found 
abundauL  vegetation.  Not  long  after  that  1  saw  old  caribou  tracks 
and  preeosUy  some  tlutt  were  fresher,  and  within  three  or  four 
bouiB  after  leaving  camp  I  was  on  the  nearly  new  trail  of  a  band 
of  about  twenty.  There  was  no  wind  so  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
follow  this  trail,  for  the  animals  might  hear  me.  I  hunted  most 
carefully,  going  away  from  the  locality  where  I  supposed  the  cari- 
bou to  be  and  examining  it  with  the  glasses  from  high  hills  two 
or  three  miles  away.  Eventually  I  saw  them  and  made  my  ap- 
proach. 

It  occnned  to  me  when  I  saw  some  of  the  animals  on  tcp  of  a 
hill  that  they  might  have  been  seen  from  the  sleds,  and  I  hoped  the 
men  would  have  the  self-control  not  to  try  to  get  them  for  them- 
selves, for  nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  failure  than  an  imcon- 
certed  attempt  by  two  or  more  men  from  different  directions  to  get 
at  a  band  of  caribou.  One  man  always  hunts  them  better  than  two 
and  the  drawback  of  two  huntinsr  <opar.itoly  is  greatly  multiplied  if 
they  have  no  plan  of  cooperaliun.  Aiier  i  hud  devoted  much  of  the 
day  to  the  approach  and  had  comnmiced  shooting,  I  heard  shots 
from  above  aiid  behind  me.  Evidently  this  was  Emiu,  who  could 
not  hit  very  many  from  the  distance  from  which  he  was  shooting. 
Still  he  was  doing  no  haroL  Between  us  we  killed  the  entire  twenty- 
three. 

When  it  was  over  he  came  and  told  me  what  was  really  an  ad- 
mirable story.  They  had  seen  the  caribou  from  the  ice  five  or  six 
hours  before  and  the  sick  men  had  urged  him  to  go  and  try  for 
them,  saying  that  I  might  overlook  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
rehictant  to  go,  knowing  my  views  on  the  madvisability  of  two  men 
going  aft^r  the  same  band,  but  as  the  others  insisted,  he  went. 
But  instead  of  going  to  look  for  the  caribou  he  went  to  look  for 
me.  He  eventually  found  me  but  could  not  get  to  me  without 
going  near  the  caribou,  so  he  had  to  make  a  wide  circle,  with  the 
result  that  he  had  been  unable  to  catch  up.  During  the  last  hour 
he  had  been  crawling  two  or  three  hundred  yards  behind  me, 
never  daring  to  make  enough  noise  to  attract  my  attention  and 
with  the  idea  merely  of  keeping  so  far  behind  that  he  was  sure 
he  would  not  interfere  with  my  success. 

Knight  and  Noice  had  pitched  camp  out  on  the  ice.  We  hur- 
ried out  to  them  with  merely  some  of  the  tongues  which  we  cut 
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out  without  stopping  to  do  any  skinning.  These  I  knew  would 
make  a  good  beginning  towards  the  cure,  by  cheering  them  up  as 
well  as  by  their  curative  properties.  Tongues  are  tasteless  raw 
and  exceptionally  palatable  cooked,  so  that  we  bad  them  under- 
done as  a  compromise— a  little  cooked  for  palatability,  a  little  raw 
that  they  nught  have  curative  power.  After  the  meal  we  moved 
inland  and  established  what  we  called  "Camp  Hospital." 

The  sick  men  were  now  put  upon  the  followin{r  diet:  In  the 
morning  meat  enougii  for  a  small  meal  was  boiled  and  eaten  slightly 
underdone.  There  was  enough  broth  left  over  to  furnish  something 
to  drink  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  any  food  eaten  beyond  the 
boiled  breakfast  had  to  be  eaten  raw.  It  is  one  of  the  oharae- 
teristics  of  scurvy,  as  I  have  seen  it,  that  the  app^te  is  equal  to 
normal  if  not  greater,  and  there  is  no  serious  digestive  disturbance 
until  perhaps  in  the  late  stages  when  death  is  approaching.  I  could 
rely  on  the  appetite  of  my  patients,  therefore,  to  lead  them  to  the 
eating  of  plenty  of  raw  meat.  This  was  eaten  by  preference  slightly 
frozen,  at  a  hardness  analogous  to  that  of  hard  ice  cream.  No  meat, 
as  I  have  said,  is  ever  tough  if  eaten  raw. 

The  only  trouble  about  our  diet  now  was  lack  of  fat.  The 
marrow  in  the  bones  of  these  caribou  was  good  and  we  let  the 
sick  men  have  nearly  all  of  it.  Then,  after  putting  the  camp  in 
good  shape  and  making  sure  that  the  invidids  were  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  Emiu  and  I  set  off  inland  looking  for  fatter 
caribou.  The  ones  we  had  killed  were  all  calves,  yearlings  or 
cows  and  we  were  going  to  try  to  find  bulls.  I  knew  now  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  till  everything  would  be  well,  and  was  able 
to  dismiss  worry  and  to  really  enjoy  the  next  two  weeks. 

We  had  more  sunshine  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and,  although  the  bulls  were  not  found,  the  older  cows  were  fat 
enough  so  that  by  reserving  the  marrow  and  suet  for  ourselves  we 
had  enough  and  it  was  only  the  dogs  that  suffered.  They  had  their 
bellies  full  of  lean  meat  coDlmually  and  it  was  not  so  entirely  lean 
as  to  make  them  sick,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  on  the  Canadian 
and  Alaskan  mainland  where  caribou  have  been  really  lean.  We 
examined  the  land,  took  observations  to  get  a  good  rate  on  our 
watches,  and  altogether  spent  a  pleasant  and  moderately  profitable 
time.  We  verified  what  Castel  had  noted  the  previous  year  on  his 
way  south  from  Cape  Isachscn,  that  Cape  Isachsen  dot  s  not  lie  on 
a  peninsula  as  represented  on  the  maps,  but  on  a  small  island, 
for  there  is  a  strait  running  through  between  the  Queen  Louise 
Fjord  and  Deer  Bay  of  Isachsen. 
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The  men  made  suoh  rapid  reroven'-  as  to  surpripe  me.  When 
Emiu  and  I  had  been  away  two  or  three  days  and  had  secured  the 
first  lot  of  really  excellent  marrow  bone<,  I  bent  him  back  with 
these  and  received  a  jomt  letter  from  Noice  and  Knight  saying 
tbat  they  were  dow  well  enough  to  travel  Three  or  fofur  days 
had  eliminated  one  of  the  chief  oymptoms  of  scurvy,  for  th^  were 
now  as  cheerful  as  they  had  been  gloomy.  Their  willingness  to 
travel  was,  however,  no  more  than  an  indication  of  a  frame  of 
mind,  for  I  knew  they  would  not  for  something  like  two  weeks 
have  the  strength  to  walk  ten  miles  a  day.  And  so  it  proved,  for 
when  we  started  May  27th  and  made  a  ten-mile  day,  we  could  do 
so  only  by  their  riding  alternately,  each  being  able  to  walk  about 
five  n^es.  As  we  proceeded  south  their  etrengtii  increased  and  in 
a  week  they  did  not  need  to  ride  at  all.  A  month  from  our  killing 
of  the  twenty-three  caribou  they  were  in  perfect  health  with  no 
sign  of  the  disease  left,  except  that  their  gums  which  had  receded 
badly  from  the  teeth  had  failed  to  regain  the  normal  position. 

Our  course  was  direct  for  the  northwest  corner  of  Lougheed 
Island.  We  could  travel  with  little  meat  and  keep  the  sledges 
liglit  for  the  couvaiescents,  for  the  abundance  of  Lougheed  Island 
had  been  revealed.  The  going  was  generally  through  fog,  the  sky 
was  thinly  clouded,  and  the  light  although  diffused  was  of  exc^i* 
tional  and  continued  brightness,  so  that  we  were  delayed  by  snow- 
blindness.  AVc  reached  Lougheed  Island  the  last  day  of  May  and 
that  day  had  the  first  trouble  of  the  year  with  water  on  the  ice. 
For  the  present  this  was  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  land.  Lougheed 
Island  was  already  more  than  half  bare  of  snow,  although  the  thaw 
had  not  commenced  on  the  uniform  whiteness  of  the  sea  ice. 

We  feared,  as  it  proved  wrongly,  that  the  sealing  might  not  be 
good  between  Lougheed  Island  and  Mdville  Island  nor  the  hunt- 
ing on  the  northeastern  peninsula  of  Melville  Island.  Accordingly, 
we  took  care  now  to  load  up  the  sledges  with  caribou  meat.  Part 
of  the  time  we  traveled  overland  for  greater  convenience  in  hunt- 
ing. June  7th  we  saw  the  first  new-born  caribou  calves.  Con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  the  summer  before,  there  were  now 
many  wolves  on  the  island  and  the  caribou  were  continually  on  the 
alert.  It  is  not  often  that  I  shoot  caribou  at  mate  than  three 
hundred  yards,  but  this  time  I  shot  several  at  ranges  varying  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  yards.  This  long-range 
shooting,  especially  with  a  moderate  or  strong  breeze,  gave  a  greatly 
increased  percentage  of  misses,  80  that  under  these  conditions  we 
could  not  long  have  maintained  our  record  of  averaging  more  than 
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a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  to  the  cartridge.  There  was  no  reason 
now,  unless  it  wcro  pride,  for  trying  to  maintain  that  record,  for  we 
were  on  the  homeward  journey  of  tlie  last  exploratory  trip  and 
expected  to  reach  Kellett  easily  m  time  for  connecting  with  our 
ships  which  would  get  us  out  into  the  Pacifie  and  home  within 
three  monthe. 

Emiu  had  been  off  hunting  the  day  before  this  and  brought 
home  his  pack  bag  full  of  ooal.  He  had  found  a  vein  of  it  in  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  next  day  he  went  with  Knight  to  investigate 
the  find  and  to  bring  home  a  load,  and  they  discovered  what 
Knight  described  as  a  "hill  of  coal"  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Emm  s  discovery  vein.  Knight  said  that  but  for  the  absence  of 
any  sign  of  a  railroad  one  would  tiiink  that  the  coal  had  been 
brought  there  and  dumped  in  a  heap  from  a  trestle.  We  could  not 
fancy  what  geological  forces  had  brought  together  this  heap  of 
surface  coal,  but  if  its  origin  was  a  mysten*',  its  utility  was  evi- 
dent. We  began  at  once  to  weave  around  it  all  sorts  of  romantic 
plans  for  future  exploration.  We  could  travel  here  with  confidence 
from  afar  with  one  or  two  dog  teams.  We  could  kill  caribou  and 
seals  in  the  summer,  in  the  fall  we  could  put  up  snowiiouses  and 
line  them  with  caribou  skins,  we  could  bum  coal  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  we  would  have  a  base  better  by  several  hundred 
miles  than  any  we  had  had  for  exploring  the  field  that  most  inter- 
ested us  to  the  northwest. 

For  Noice  and  me  it  was  exasperating  to  realize  that  this  coal 
mine  was  no  more  than  ten  miles  away  from  where  we  had  spent 
the  previous  sunmier  with  nothing  for  fuel  but  the  caribou  fat 
which  we  would  so  much  rather  have  used  for  food.  We  should 
probably  have  been  no  better  off  now  for  the  feasts  of  a  year  ago, 
but  with  human  illogicality  in  such  matters  we  kept  wishing  and 
wishing  again  that  we  had  knov  n  f  this  coal  to  boil  our  meat  with. 
Now  that  I  am  farther  removed  from  the  scene  I  am  rather  glad 
we  did  not  find  it,  for  we  learned  how  inconsiderable  a  hardship 
it  is  to  be  so  sharply  limited  in  fuel.  I  had  always  thought  that 
an  island  in  which  there  was  practically  nothing  to  burn  would 
be  an  unpleasant  place  to  spend  the  summer,  but  in  looking  back 
and  talkhig  it  over  we  find  ihai  all  of  us  have  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  our  stay  in  fuelless  Lougheed  Island  in  1916.  With 
fuel  it  would  have  hwn  an  arctic  paradise. 

With  sledges  loMtled  with  caribou  meat  and  coal  we  now  went 
on  to  our  former  summer  camp  so  as  to  "tie  up"  the  observations 
of  this  year  with  those  of  last.  This  was  especially  important,  for 
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we  intended  to  travel  rapidly  to  Winter  Harbor  on  Melville  Island 
and  take  observations  at  Parrj^'s  Rock,  the  one  ?pot  among  the 
Canadian  arctic  islands  that  has  been  really  well  located.  These 
observations  at  Parr>''s  Hovk  would  give  us  a  certainty  for  our 
longitudes  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

"The  unexpected  always  happens."  It  was  the  day  we  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  summer  camp  amd  I  was  following  the  coastline  of 
which  I  knew  every  bend  and  bight.  Now,  when  everything 
seemed  plain  sailing,  I  became  careless  because  of  that  very  fact 
and  had  an  accident  that  came  near  being  fatal. 

Our  dogs  were  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  on  their  lean  meat  diet, 
and  when  I  saw  a  seal  from  the  camp  on  June  Uth  I  tried  to  get 
it.  The  diffused  light  was  so  bright  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the 
d^ta  of  the  rifle  and  I  missed  it.  A  little  later  I  saw  another. 
There  was  no  water  visible  on  top  of  the  ice  which  was  perfectly 
level.  By  the  auktok  method  I  was  able  to  get  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  after  an  hour  of  approach, .  and  fired.  His  head 
dropped,  showing  that  he  had  been  killed  instantly.  According 
to  the  diary:  "I  started  to  run  out  to  him  and  fell  in  a  tide  crack 
full  of  slush.  I  fortunately  sank  to  my  knee  in  a  fairly  solid 
snowbank  Just  before  getting  my  other  foot  in  the  water.  Sank 
to  my  belt  on  the  right  nde»  but  the  slush  was  Just  thick  enou^ 
80  that  my  body  and  arms  did  not  go  through,  as  my  weight  was 
on  my  left  leg  that  was  sticking  in  the  snowbank.  Was  eventually 
able  to  get  a  hold  in  the  snowbank  and  climb  up.  Had  my  left 
foot  come  loose,  I  suppose  I  sliould  have  been  drowned.  The 
slush  was  the  consistency  of  quicksand.  Had  I  not  dropped  my 
rifle  before  starting  to  run,  I  should  have  lost  it. 

"After  getting  out  of  the  water  I  saw  the  seal  had  disappeared 
into  his  hole— «lid  in,  as  often  happens.  This  would  ordinarily  have 
meant  the  loss  of  the  animal,  but  he  must  have  been  exceptionally 
fat  for  I  found  him  floating  in  the  hole  when  I  got  there.  The 
teams  had  started  when  I  missed  my  first  seal  and  were  now  half 
a  mile  offshore  and  half  a  mile  ahead  of  me,  waiting  for  Emiu  who 
had  gone  after  a  seal  he  saw  ahead — he  failed  to  get  it.  Dragged 
my  seal  out  to  the  teams,  tied  it  behind  the  big  dogs  and  we  got 
to  our  summer  camp  of  1916  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Distance  ten 
or  eleven  miles." 

With  our  observations  for  time  taken,  we  left  Lougheed  Island 
June  13th,  traveling  south  so  as  to  pass  ton  or  fifteen  miles  west 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  Bathurst  Island,  aiming  to  strike  Mel- 
ville Island  near  Bradford  Point.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong 
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from  the  north  and  helped  us  along.  We  were  carrying  skis,  partly 
for  possible  use  in  the  early  spring  when  crusted  snow  overlies 
water  that  fills  all  the  low  places  of  the  ice,  although  they  were 
mainly  of  vahie  as  part  of  the  frame  of  our  sled-boat.  I  now  put 
them  on  and  found  I  could  almost  sail  along  before  the  strong  whid, 
and  the  sleds  were  speeded  so  that  the  men  could  tide  as  much  as 
th^  liked  and  we  made  excellent  progress — twenty-seven  miles  in 
seven  or  ei^ht  hours  As  yet  there  was  no  water  on  the  ice  after 
the  land  lay  a  mile  behind. 

Many  of  the  birds  that  intended  to  inhabit  Lougheed  Island 
had  already  arrived  and  relays  of  otlicrs  kept  iiyiiig  over  us  north- 
ward. Tracks  in  the  snow  soon  showed  that  we  had  once  again 
come  into  bear  country.  In  two  days  we  received  a  visit.  We 
bad  gone  to  sleep  with  a  rifle  lying  at  the  tent  door,  as  always.  I 
was  awakened  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  stuck  my  head  out  and 
saw  a  bear  coming  at  a  gallop  towards  Emiu's  team,  which  were 
strung  out  at  six-foot  intcrs'als  along  a  forty-foot  rope.  We  could 
see  from  the  snow  later  that  the  bear  had  been  followiiis;  our  trail, 
and  it  seemed  plain  that  when  he  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  off  he  saw  the  sleeping  dogs  and  took  them  for  seals  basking 
along  a  tide  crack.  Apparently  his  opinion  was  not  easily  changed, 
for  the  dogs  were  tugging  against  their  tic  ropes  and  barking 
loudly,  behaving  as  no  seal  ever  did,  and  still  he  was  running  to- 
wards them  as  hard  as  ever.  He  was  not  much  over  fifty  yards 
from  them  when  I  saw  him,  and  about  tw'cnty-five  yards  when, 
half-blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  snow  after  the  dark  tent,  I  fired. 
The  bullet  struck  in  the  shoulder,  breaking  the  bone.  The  bear's 
momentum  was  so  great  that  he  turned  a  somersault  and  rolled 
more  than  half  of  the  remaining  distance  towards  the  dogs.  A 
second  shot  went  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  heart  but  the  bullet 
did  not  expand  aiul  he  ran  off  on  three  legs.  Tt  had  been  one  of 
the  mishaps  of  the  spring  whirli  I  have  neglected  to  mention  that 
cur  expanding-buUet  cartridges  were  most  of  them  left  behind, 
steel-point  ones  having  been  substituted  by  mistake.  We  had  filed 
the  points  off  these  so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  expanding 
bullet,  but  this  did  not  always  work.  But  it  was  only  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  the  bear  was  able  to  go  before  he  had  lost 
so  much  blood  that  he  collapeed. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  EAKLIER  EXPLOBEBS 

AS  usual  when  we  crossed  from  one  land  to  another  we  ran  a 
line  of  soundings  from  Loui^ieed  Island  towards  Melville 
Island.  Ordinarily  these  are  taken  through  the  breathing 
holes  of  seals.  The  ice  here,  rather  to  our  surprise,  was  in  consid- 
erable part  of  this  year's  oriein,  and  we  formed  the  opinion  even- 
tually that  Byam  Martin  Channel  is  probably  open  nearly  every 
year.  In  the  narrow  part  near  Bradford  Point  the  ice  was  already 
in  motion,  althougli  slight,  because  it  had  not  yet  broken  up.  We 
have  never  seen  seals  more  numerous  to  the  square  mile  of  ice  nor 
bear  tracks  thicker.  The  tracks  crisscrossed  in  every  direction  and 
in  some  places  there  were  paths  and  roads  made  by  numbers  of  them 
either  traveling  together  or  following  each  other's  trails. 

Following  south  from  Bradford  Point  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
for  beacons  on  the  land  and  found  one.  Here  we  spent  several 
hours  digging  around,  hoping  for  a  cylinder  buried  "ten  feet  true 
north"  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Franklin  Search,  but  found 
nothing.  In  general  the  land  is  rather  rugged  and  because  of  the 
rocks  there  appeared  to  be  less  vegetation  to  the  square  mile 
than  in  Lougheed  Island.  There  were  frequent  traces  of  caribou 
and  we  saw  several  bands,  and  cattle  were  also  seen  here  and  there, 
although  not  as  many  as  around  Liddon  Gulf.  Considering  the 
abundance  of  seals  and  l)(  ars  and  the  presence  of  land  game,  this 
may  be  considered  a  hunter's  paradise.  If  the  hunting  is  as  good 
in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring,  three  or  four  hunters  could  easily  sup- 
port a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  men  throughout  the  year. 

The  coal  was  gone  and  we  were  burning  seal  blubber.  One 
day  for  an  experiment  we  rooked  with  ovibos  hair  and  wool.  It 
had  been  rainin^^  and  the  hiiics  wore  damp,  nevertlicless  we  had  no 
trouble  in  boiling  the  pot  holding  about  eight  quarts  of  water  with 
the  hair  and  wool  of  one  skin.  In  dr>'  weather  we  could  probably 
have  cooked  two  or  three  pots  to  each  hide. 

Near  the  southeast  coast  of  Melville  Island  on  June  23rd  I 
saw  what  was  new  to  me  in  animal  behavior.  Three  big  caribou 
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bulls  were  feeding  quietly  and  near  them  were  eight  yearlings. 
When  I  was  half  a  mile  away  and  my  head  was  showing  above 

:i  ridge,  several  of  the  yearlinp  started  on  a  sudden  run.  At  first 
I  thought  they  had  seen  me,  though  that  was  really  not  possible, 
and  when  I  looked  at  them  through  the  binoculars  I  saw  they  were 
chasing  a  fox.  Three  or  four  of  the  yearlings  chased  it  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  and  then  returned  to  where  the  rest  were 
feeding.  The  fox  now  waited  a  little,  as  if  to  see  if  the  caribou  had 
given  up  the  game,  and  then  ran  in  among  them  again  and  was  ' 
chased  by  others.  Sometimes  the  fox  dodged  in  and  out  among 
them  and  when  it  had  secured  the  interest  of  the  yearlings  and 
induced  them  to  the  chnse,  it  would  run  around  the  three  old  bulls 
using  them  as  a  sort  of  protection  from  tlie  yearlings.  The  old 
bulls  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  either  fox  or  yearlings 
and  went  on  feeding  quietly.  I  watched  the  game  about  half  an 
hour,  after  which  I  mounted  the  ridge  and  approached  till  they 
saw  me.  The  first  to  see  me  were  the  old  bulls  which  ran  off  at 
full  speed.  They  had  perhaps  a  hundred-yard  start  over  the 
young  bulls  which  were,  however,  so  much  fleeter  that  they  caught 
up  and  passed  the  old  bulls  within  half  a  mile.  I  have  seldom 
seen  caribou  run  so  far  without  stopping,  but  these  must  have  run 
nearly  a  mile.  After  two  or  three  stops  the  yearlings  came  back 
and  approached  within  fifty  yards  of  me  several  times.  All  ran 
with  tluir  mouths  open,  thou^  chiefly  at  a  trot  after  the  first  mile 
sprint.  The  big  bulls  kept  their  course  for  two  or  three  miles  and 
then  commenced  feeding. 

A  beacon  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Melville  Island  I  came 
upon  on  June  25th,  about  hiilf  a  mile  inland  and  a  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  monunK  iit  had  a  total  height  of  four  or  five 
feet,  of  which  the  base,  about  two  feet,  was  a  big  rock,  and  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock  was  a  common  fruit  jar  containing  the  follow* 
ing  record: 

BEOOBB 
from 

0.  G.  S.  "AEOTIO*' 

'^ow  all  men  that  on  this  date,  16th  August,  1909,  the  Osnadian 

Government  Steamer  Arctic  passed  here  bound  for  Pondfs  Inlet. 

"Remarks:  We  anchored  here  on  the  15th  instant  on  account  of  the 
Byani  Martin  Cbauuei  being  full  of  heavy  ice.  We  wintered  at  Winter 
Harbor.  Left  ISth  August  Ice  just  gone.  We  all  well  on  board. 

"J.  E.  BEKNIER, 
Oomnianding  Ofl(w»* 
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In  the  jar  along  with  this  record  was  a  newspaper  cutting  de- 
■  voted  to  an  account  of  the  outfitting  of  Captain  Bernier's  expedi- 
tion. This  was  from  some  Montreal  or  (c^uebec  paper  and  the 
date  was  probably  about  May  13,  1908,  for  that  day  is  mentioned 
in  the  article  as  roughly  contemporaiy  with  the  wriUng  of  it 
On  the  back  happened  to  be  another  news  item.  It  was  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  England  quoting  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  saying 
in  Parliament  that  "an  entente  between  England  and  Russia  would 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  any  other  European  powers  to 
go  to  war  with  each  other."  This  was  interesting  reading  in  June, 
1917. 

We  were  now  in  the  regular  sailing  waters  which  we  should  have 
traversed  eastward  through  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound 
to  the  Atlantic  had  the  Bear  come  to  Melville  Island  the  previous 
summer.  On  the  map  this  looks  like  a  roundabout  and  long  route, 
but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  Arctic. 
Even  in  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships,  few  had  any  great  difficulty 
in  getting  in  to  Melville  Island  or  out  again.  Even  one  which  was 
abandoned  in  Melville  Sound  under  circumstances  for  which  the 
commanding  officer  has  been  greatly  criticized,  drifted  safely,  though 
there  was  no  one  to  guide  or  take  care,  and  was  picked  up  in  fair 
condition  by  an  American  whaler  in  Baffin  Bay  the  following  year. 
This  was  one  of  two  ships  abandoned  under  a  policy  of  mistaken 
caution,  and  the  other  one  is  the  only  ship,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  been  lost  in  these  waters. 

Reflections  passed  often  among  us  of  how  pleasant  it  would 
have  been  to  know  tliat  the  Bear  was  waiting  for  us  at  Dealy  Island 
or  Winter  Harbor.  Summer  had  come  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  journey  across  Melville  Sound  to  Banks  Island  where  we  had 
to  go  as  one  result  of  the  Bear's  not  coming  to  us,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  through  the  deep  water  and  slush. 

These  eonsidcri'.t  ion*  nppenlrd  to  Knight  with  particular  foree, 
for  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  wading  through  ice  water  made  the 
prospect  even  more  forbidding  to  him  than  it  did  to  the  rest  of  us. 
So  often  a  description  of  "hardship"  is  more  impressive  than  the 
experience  itself.  It  is  those  who  have  never  fasted  who  are 
afhiid  of  being  hungry,  and  those  who  have  never  frosen  their 
faces  who  are  in  the  greatest  dread  of  doing  so.  His  thoughte 
eventually  loosened  Knight's  tongue  as  to  various  things  he  had 
hitherto  kept  partly  or  wholly  secret,  and  he  gave  us  now  at  last 
the  full  story  of  what  had  happened  the  previous  summer  on  the 
Polar  Bear. 
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It  seemed  that  on  the  Bear  it  was  gCDerally  understood  that 
Storkersoo  and  I  were  benighted  persons  who  were  bent  upon  liv- 
ing like  savages  up  in  Melville  Island.  The  rest  of  our  people, 
even  the  Eskimos,  were  supposed  to  be  held  by  us  in  Melville 
Island  largely  against  their  wills,  and  the  work  that  we  were  doing 
there  and  to  the  north  \vi\9  said  to  be  of  no  account,  nnyway.  for 
nobody  was  interested  in  finding  out  whether  there  were  more  or 
less  islands  in  that  quarter.  It  had  been  decided  after  Wilkins 
left  for  the  south  and  Sturkerson  for  the  north  that  the  Bear  would 
make  no  real  attempt  to  get  to  us  in  Melville  Island  although  she 
would  make  a  pretense  of  doing  so.  So  clear  were  the  plans  of 
not  going  north,  no  matter  if  ice  were  enturely  absent  from  the 
straits,  that  at  the  time  she  made  her  alleged  attempt  to  get  north 
a  hunting  party  was  left  behind  in  Deans  Dundas  Bay  to  put  up 
caribou  meat  to  be  ready  when  she  should  return. 

Knight  had  begun  to  drop  some  hints  of  tlir  real  situation  to 
Storkerson  while  we  were  on  Melville  Island  but  Storkerson  did 
not  understand  Ailly  then;  and  still  less  did  I,  for  he  did  not  tell 
me  everything  he  learned  from  Knight.  But  during  our  spring 
journey  Knight's  mind  had  undergone  a  gradual  change.  On 
the  ship  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  talked  into  half-sympathy 
with  the  malcontents,  but  now  through  his  association  witli  us 
he  began  gradually  to  appreciate  the  interest  and  adventure  of 
the  work  we  were  doing  and  was  now  even  ready  to  believe  in  its 
importance.  He  had  also  become  a  convert  to  the  practicability  of 
living  off  the  country  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  it.  But  our  boots 
were  getUng  worn  out  and  every  time  his  feet  got  wet  he  became 
more  depr^Kd  at  the  thought  of  having  to  wade  across  Melville 
Sound  and  more  resentful  at  the  Bear  for  not  being  on  the  north 
side  of  it,  as  he  now  began  to  hint  she  could  easily  have  been. 
Eventually  he  felt  inspired  to  give  the  full  story,  which  he  did 
about  as  follows: 

The  majority  on  the  Bear  came  to  the  conclusion  shortly  after 
Wilkins  left  (in  May,  1916)  that  I  had  no  business  to  order  her 
upon  so  dangerous  an  undertaking  as  the  trip  to  Melville  Island 
and  that  her  party  were  justified  in  disobeying.  It  was  further  said 
that  they  had  heard  from  Bernard  Harbor  that  the  Government . 
had  approved  of  Dr.  Anderson's  refusal  to  follow  instruct  ioii^  of 
mine  in  1914.  (How  such  a  rumor  could  have  originated  is  a 
mystery,  for  Wilkins  and  Castel,  the  only  arrivals  from  Bernard 
Harbor,  denied  having  brought  any  such  information.)  During 
midsummer  a  dqxit  of  supplies  had  been  landed  on  the  east  shore 
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of  Prinee  of  Wales  Strait  opposite  the  Princess  Royal  Islands, 
under  pjnrdianship  of  Jim  Fiji  and  some  Eskimo?,  and  some  time 
after  that  the  Bear  steamed  south  a  hundred  miles  against  a  head 
wind  much  of  the  way,  and  anchored  in  Walker  Bay  more  than 
a  month  before  the  end  of  the  ordinary  season  of  navigation. 
From  a  high  lookout  hill  back  of  his  depot  after  the  ship  sailed 
aouth  Jim  Fiji  watched  the  straits  and  reported  that  in  a  day  or 
two  what  little  ice  there  was  disappeared  and  that  he  never  saw 
any  more  the  rest  of  the  summer — five  or  six  weeks  at  least. 
This  Knight  had  on  hearsay  from  Jim,  but  he  knew  personally  that 
no  ice  had  been  in  sight  from  anywhere  near  Walker  Bay  for 
more  than  a  month  after  they  anchored,  and  the  season  was  un- 
usually warm. 

Ckmfiimatoiy  news  as  to  the  imusual  favorableness  of.  the  sea- 
son came  from  Crawford's  ship.  They  had  been  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Bear.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Bear  went 

into  winter  quarters  the  Challenge  had  left  Bering;  Straits.  She 
came  east  along  the  north  roast  of  Alaska,  past  Herschel  Island 
and  Cape  Bathurst  and  up  into  Prince  of  Wales  Straits,  knowing 
that  the  Bear  had  wintered  near  Armstrong  i'uiot.  They  steamed 
about  Iwlf-way  up  into  the  straits  and,  finding  not  a  sbi^e  cake 
of  iee»  concluded  the  Bear  must  long  ago  have  gone  to  Mehrille 
Island.  They  then  returned  south  and,  bdieving  that  the  Bear  was 
not  less  than  200  miles  north  of  them,  went  into  winter  quarters 
a  few  miles  away  from  her. 

In  general  I  am  telling  this  stor\'  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time,  giving  each  situation  as  it  then  seemed  and  without  throwing 
upon  it  any  light  which  was  not  then  available,  I  shall  depart  from 
that  policy  here  by  saying  that  Knight's  story  was  later  on  estab- 
lished by  the  sworn  testimony  of  some  of  the  men  on  the  Bear  and 
by  the  verbal  report  of  the  majority  of  the  others.  There  was  dis- 
agreement on  certain  points  but  in  the  main  the  story  stands  about 
as  Knight  gave  it  to  us,  except  for  the  fact  that  Knight's  presenta- 
tion led  us  to  think  that  the  Captain  had  been  more  or  less  the 
tool  of  some  of  the  crew.  A  later  investigation  put  more  of  the 
blame  on  him,  where  it  must  officially  rest,  anyway,  for  the  theory 
IS  that  a  captain  is  supreme  commander  of  a  ship  and  reqNmsible 
for  eversrthing  so  long  as  he  remains  in  command  irrespective  of 
what  pressure  or  influence  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him. 

This  unpleasant  stor>'  belonged  in  the  past  and  we  tried  to 
dismiss  it  from  our  minds.  But  it  came  up  later  in  such  connection 
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and  with  such  force  that  it  cannot  be  left  out  of  this  narrative 
without  a  fundamental  falsification  of  it.  We  have  the  choice  of 
placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs  or  leaving  the  reader  to  lay 
it  on  men  to  whom  it  does  not  belong. 

The  depot  left  by  Kellett  the  spring  of  1863  at  Dealy  Island  we 
reached  on  Jmie  28th  in  the  evening.  Its  location  is  indicated 
from  afar  by  a  monument  on  top  of  the  highest  part  of  the  island 
that  it  must  liavc  taken  even  n  large  ship's  crew  a  long  time  to 
build.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  write  a  description  of  this  beacon 
at  the  time,  and  still  more  unfortunately  we  had  had  on  the  whole 
trip  no  camera  to  take*  a  picture  with,  for  all  our  films  had  either 
been  lised  or  spoiled.  As  I  remember  it»  there  miust  have  besD 
origmally  a  pyramid-shaped  pile  of  boulders  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  on  a  side  at  the  base  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  This  rock 
pile  had  been  painted  over  to  make  it  more  conspicuous  and  m&vsy 
of  the  men  had  written  their  names  with  paint,  scratched  them 
in,  or  even  chiseled  them  into  the  rock.  Something  had  been  wrong 
with  the  structure,  for  there  had  been  a  sort  of  landslide  of  rocks 
from  one  of  the  sides.  From  the  center  of  the  pile  a  pole  rises 
up  like  the  single  mast  of  a  ship.  Altogether,  it  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  conspicuous  monument  in  those  parts  of  the 
Arctic  over  which  we  have  traveled.  As  I  hunted  overland  I  had 
seen  it  the  day  before  from  a  hilltop  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  depot  itself  was  evidently  made  in  summer  and  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  location.  The  site  had 
clearly  been  chosen  because  of  the  abundance  of  splintered  rock 
suitable  for  building,  and  a  house  had  been  constructed.  We 
measured  it  roughly,  but  I  forgot  to  record  the  measurements  and 
must  rely  on  the  mere  impression  that  it  was  about  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  gables  ei^t  or  nine 
feet  at  the  ridge.  It  had  been  roofed  over  with  boards  and  canvas 
and  filled  with  stores  which  are  described  in  the  records  as.  "two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  days'  provisions  for  sixty-six  men." 
Tliere  were  additional  things,  such  as  casks  containing  clothing, 
equipment  in  the  nature  of  spades,  axes,  etc.,  a  cooking  oven,  and 
several  tons  of  coal.  Of  this  last  we  used  seventy-five  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  fuel  both  there  and  later,  for  we  took  some  along 
when  we  left.  It  was  a  sort  of  powdered  coal,  pressed  into  bri- 
quettes, and  burned  well  even  in  our  blubber  stove  which  had  no 
provision  for  a  strong  draft. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  location  is  that  the  house  stands  under 
a  elm  u  liundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  high.   In  the  fall 
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the  blizzards  pile  the  snow  over  this  cliff  into  a  drift  in  the  lee, 
so  that  the  depot  was  probably  buried  out  of  sight  long  before 
Christmas  of  the  first  year.  The  weight  of  snow  gradually  ac- 
cumulated during  the  winter  but,  as  the  roof  seems  to  have  been 
stoutly  braced,  it  may  have  withstood  the  etrain  until  spring. 
That  it  should  then  endure  was  impossible  with  any  structure  of 
boards  and  planks,  for  as  the  snow  became  wet  and  granular  with 
the  summer  thaws  it  would  press  00  the  roof  with  the  weight  of 
thousands  of  tons,  for  the  drift  there  in  early  spring  would  not  be 
less  than  fifty  or  scventy-hve  feet  in  depth.  Naturally  the  roof 
caved  in.  When  Bernier  visited  the  depot  in  1908  he  found  the 
roof  gone  and,  not  appreciating  the  reason,  he  replaced  it  with  a 
new  one  which  naturally  collapsed  the  following  winter. 

When  we  reached  the  house  that  evening  we  should  hardly 
have  found  it  but  for  the  monument  above,  which  guided  us  di- 
rectly. There  was  only  a  comer  sticking  out  of  the  snowbank, 
although  the  rivers  had  been  open  on  Melville  Island  now  for  weeks 
and  most  of  the  land  was  bare  of  snow.  But  these  were  excep- 
tionally warm  days  and  we  could  almost  see  the  house  creep  out 
of  tlie  snowbank,  so  that  by  the  time  we  left  there  was  less  than 
a  quarter  of  it  still  buried. 

We  were  greatly  interested  to  find  out  the  condition  of  tiie 
d^t  and  examined  it  as  the  snow  receded.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  three  layers  of  casks  over  much  of  the  floor.  Most  of  the 
casks  in  the  upper  layer  have  been  broken.  Those  containing 
flour  seem  to  have  burst  through  expansion  of  tlie  contents  when 
moisture  soaked  in  through  the  wood.  Still,  we  found  some  flour 
barrels  that  had  not  been  broken  and  one  of  these  we  opened. 
The  flour  inside  was  naturally  dark,  for  in  1860  when  it  was 
ground  in  England  the  modem  process  of  making  white  flour  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  dry  but  so  hard  we  had  to  piy 
it  out  in  chunks  with  our  hunting  knives.  Pieces  of  it  could,  how- 
ever, be  powdered  between  finger  and  thumb.  It  had  a  sour  smell 
not  ver>'  different  from  that  of  a  can  of  yeast.  The  rest  of  us 
were  not  inclined  to  make  bread  of  it  but  Emiu  said  he  was 
hungry  fat  hot  cakes  and  so  we  let  him  try.  Somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  the  sour  smell  disappeared  en^ly  in  the  cocking  and 
the  pancakes  proved  excellent. 

Particularly  we  looked  for  sugar.  After  somr  search  we  found 
a  barrel  marked  "Sugar,"  but  on  beinfr  opened  it  was  found  to 
contain  unsweetened  chocolate  in  cartwheels,  var>'ing  in  thick- 
ness from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  more  than  two  inches  and  about 
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fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  this  was  badly 
molded  but  there  were  entire  disks  in  nearly  perfect  condition 
and  the  centers  of  even  the  moldy  ones  were  good.  Later  when 
we  found  a  barrel  of  eagar  it  proved  to  be  synip,  brown,  with 
more  of  a  tang  than  is  common  now  in  sugar — a  slight  but  agree- 
able burnt  taste.  E\  idently  moisture  enough  to  liquefy  the  sugar 
had  soaked  in  through  the  wood.  By  digging;  deep  we  were  able 
to  get  some  undissolved  sugar  from  the  bottom.  Both  Noice  and 
Knight  considered  them«clvo«  expert  in  candy  making  and  for  a 
day  they  made  ciiocolate  and  chocolate  candy  by  combimng  the 
sugar  and  ehoeolate  in  various  proportions. 

Barrels  of  potatoes  and  other  dried  vegetables  were  all  spoiled. 
The  hard  bread  we  did  not  find.  It  was  probably  in  the  bottom 
tier,  and  the  two  lower  tiers  were  so  embedded  in  solid  ice  that 
it  was  only  a  few  barrels  of  the  second  tier  we  were  able  to  get  at. 
One  article  of  food  was  better  than  fresh,  a  small  barrel  of  cur- 
rants, damp  enough  so  that  practically  they  were  soaked  in  wine. 
On  top  where  they  were  dr>  ,  the  sugar  had  come  out  of  them  and 
crystallised.  They  were  the  most  delicious  currants  we  ever  tasted, 
although  orifl^nally  th^  cannot  have  been  of  very  good  quality, 
as  we  judged  from  their  sise  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  very 
clean.  In  fact,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gravel  and  sand  mixed 
with  them,  but  they  were  the  best  thing  we  found  and  we  carried 
away  forty  pounds. 

Probably  boots  and  clothing  liad  been  in  some  of  the  boxes 
the  fragments  of  which  were  lymg  around.  It  may  have  been 
Bemier's  men  but  more  likely  polar  bears  that  had  scattered  these 
on  the  ground  around  the  house  and  in  heaps  inside  it,  so  that  it 
was  impossibk  to  tell  how  they  had  been  packed.  But  other  con- 
tainers had  not  been  opened.  We  found  a  barrel  of  pea  jackets, 
inside  of  which  was  a  package  marked  with  the  name  "Lieutenant 
Hamilton."  The  two  or  three  jackets  on  the  outside  were  decayed, 
but  some  on  the  mside  of  the  package  were  in  perfect  condition 
and  appeared  to  be  made  of  better  hroadcloth  than  one  can  buy 
nowadajrs.  They  were  shining  and  silken  and  could  well  have 
been  wovn      any  dandy  in  a  masquerade. 

There  were  barrels  of  underwear  where,  to  our  surprise,  the 
wool  was  in  much  better  eonrlition  than  the  buttons.  These  were 
large  old-fashioned  horn  buttons  and  came  to  pieces,  though  the 
thread  still  held  and  the  garments  were  sound  and  clean.  Jer- 
seys and  woolen  stockings  were  also  in  good  condition  and  a  barrel 
of  mittens  were  perfect  The  men  at  my  suggestion  took  a  pair 
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of  mittens  each,  and  asked  to  take  each  a  pea  jacket  and  a  sweater, 
and  this  was  agreed  on  condition  that  when  we  came  to  Banka 
Island  and  had  to  abandon  the  sleds  they  would  carry  the  articles 
themselves,  a  thing  they  readily  promised  to  do. 

There  should  have  been  a  quantity  of  salt  meat  in  the  depot  and 
barrels  of  it  may  have  been  in  the  lower  tiers.  One  small  hand 
had  probably  contained  either  brandy  or  rum.  The  bung  was  gone 
and  it  had  been  empty  for  many  years,  possibly  since  prior  to 
Captain  Bernier's  visit.  There  were  tinned  vegetables  and  meat 
in  abundance  although  we  did  not  see  them  till  the  last  day,  for 
they  were  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  just  appearing  from 
umtemeath  the  snow.  These  were  large  tins  holding  perhaps  five 
pounds  each  and  painted  red.  They  were  then  marked  in  a  dif> 
ferent  eolor  paint  with  the  names  "carrots,"  and  "mutton."  Doubt* 
less  there  were  other  varieties  farther  down.  We  opened  several 
of  the  cans,  and  while  they  were  not  obviously  spoiled  we  were 
afraid  of  them.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the  mutton  and 
opened  three  cans,  the  contents  of  which  we  later  threw  away  out- 
side the  house.  They  did  not  smell  like  the  tinned  mutton  of  to- 
day, but  I  have  thought  since  that  this  may  have  been  doe  merely 
to  tiie  different  processes  employed  at  that  time. 

The  night  before  we  left,  my  favorite  dog  Hans  got  loose  and 
was  sleeping  down  by  the  depot  in  the  morning.  I  became  in- 
stantly fearful  that  he  might  die  from  ptomaine  poisoning  if  he 
had  eaten  the  tinned  mutton.  Sure  enough  he  liad  eaten  it.  It  was 
not  possible  he  could  have  finished  the  whole  fifteen  pounds  but  the 
lot  was  gone  so  he  must  have  buried  some  of  it,  a  trick  in  which  be 
was  an  adfl|yt.  He  was  roond  as  a  barrel  from  overeating  and 
disinclined  to  move  for  that  reason,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
sign  of  ill  effect. 

We  concluded  that  something  between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  the  food,  clothing  and  equipment  left  in  the  depot  was  still  in 
usable  condition,  with  certain  things,  such  as  the  currants  and 
mittens,  as  good  as  new,  and  others,  such  as  sugar,  quite  as  whole- 
some as  ever  although  not  in  perf^  condition. 

Two  days  only  were  to  be  spent  at  the  depot  but  on  the  second 
day  Emitt  was  taken  violently  ill — acute  indigestion  from  ovez^ 
eating  and  not,  I  believe,  from  the  food  being  spoiled.  Between 
"hot  cakes,"  eaten  with  ovibos  fat  and  syrup,  and  various  kinds  of 
candies  made  by  Knight  and  Noice,  it  was  a  wonder  that  £miu 
was  the  only  one  afflicted. 

Prom  tlie  camp  we  could  see  ovibos  herds  grazing  in  various 
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directions.  There  was  coal  in  the  depot  and  we  had  seen  some 
coal  float  on  the  beach  farther  east.  The  depot  stores  were  m 
fair  ofxidition.  On  the  bans  d  these  eireumetanoes  Koice,  who 
had  become  a  great  enthusiast  for  exploration,  proposed  that  we 
should  spend  the  summer  here  and  the  following  winter,  making 
an  additional  ice  journey  to  the  nortliward  in  the  spring.  He  had 
made  a  similar  proposal  up  in  Louphc  ed  Island  after  we  found  the 
coal  mine.  The  idea  was  attractive  and  I  had  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it  on  my  own  account,  but  our  dogs  were  not  so  good  as 
formerly  through  tiie  mere  fact  that  the  best  of  them  hud  become 
old  in  our  service— they  had  been  middle-aged  when  we  got  them 
four  years  before  and  a  dog  of  eight  is  well  past  his  prime.  Then 
there  was  nothing  here  out  of  which  we  could  build  sledges  and 
one  of  ours  was  now  so  rickety  that  we  were  able  to  haul  on  it 
little  but  bedding.  We  usually  carried  about  two  hundred  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  with  us,  provisions  for  four  or  five  days,  and  that 
with  the  cooking  gear  and  heavier  articles  was  now  all  on  one 
sled.  I  WU8  forced  to  the  reluctant  coneludiuu  that  we  had  better 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  overtaking  our  ships  at  Kelleti  and  sailing 
home. 

There  was  an  alternative  which  I  had  seriously  considered. 
When  we  were  on  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Island  I  asked  the 
men  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  cross  straight  south  for  the 
northeast  corner  of  Victoria  Island  where  we  would  pick  up  Stor- 
kerson  s  records,  ascertain  if  he  had  finished  the  mapping  and 
finish  it  if  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  We  would  then  spend 
the  summer  in  Victoria  Island,  eross  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits 
in  the  fall  and  traverse  that  country,  with  which  I  was  so  familiar 
from  the  year  spent  there  in  1910-11,  to  Bear  Lake  and  the  Macken- 
zie and  tlicncc  out  to  Efhiionton  and  Winnipoir.  Emin  was  home- 
sick for  Nome  but  the  two  white  men  agreed  willingly.  1  thought 
the  matter  over  for  three  or  four  days  but  finally  gave  it  up. 

Because  of  Eniiu's  illness  we  could  not  leave  Dealy  Island  before 
the  evening  of  July  4th*  Two  days  later  we  reached  Bender's 
house  about  a  mile  from  Parry's  Rock  at  Winter  Harbor.  Here 
we  spent  two  days  getting  several  good  sets  of  observations.  We 
then  followed  the  coast  southwest  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Providence 
and  took  a  course  which,  according  to  the  map.  slimild  }i:\ve  brought 
us  to  Point  John  Kussell  on  Banks  Island  but  really  bore  well  east 
of  Peel  Point  on  Victoria  Island,  for.  as  our  later  observations 
showed,  Point  Russell  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  map  by  nearly  a 
full  degree  of  longitude. 
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The  soundings  turned  out  to  be  strikingly  similar  to  the  ones 
taken  on  our  ice  journey  north  of  Borden  Island.  Seven  miles 
from  shore  we  got  four  imndred  and  eleven  meters  and  all  the  way 
across  the  sound  the  depth  varied  slightly  up  and  downi  with  a 
maxinwim  of  five  hundred  and  two  meters  near  the  middle,  which 
happened  to  be  the  exact  depth  of  the  last  sounding  taken  on  the 
ice  journey  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Cape 
Isachsen.  Were  we  at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  a  sound  some- 
what wider  than  Melville  Sound?  We  think  it  likely  but  ooly 
further  exploration  can  tell. 

Crossing  Melville  Sound  was  no  more  fun  than  we  thought  it 
was  going  to  be.  The  water  channels  were  deep,  the  do0i  swam 
and  the  deds  floated.  The  rounded  hummocks  were  slqipery  and 
we  hardly  dared  to  climb  on  them  out  of  the  water  for  fear  the 
sleds  might  slide  sidewise  and  be  upset,  and  we  had  to  keep  hold 
of  the  dogs  to  restrain  them  from  scrambling  out  of  the  icy  water 
and  up  on  the  protruding  knobs  of  ice.  Part  of  the  time  it  rained 
and  on  July  21st  my  diary  says  that  we  had  the  heaviest  rain 
I  had  ever  seen  in  the  Arctic. 

Occaaionally  there  would  be  stretches  of  a  few  miles  where  all 
the  thaw  water  had  run  off  into  a  neii^boring  lead  or  crack.  This 
was  good  traveling  in  being  nearly  level  and  nearly  dry  but  the 
ice  needles  were  sharp  as  knives.  They  made  holes  in  our  boots 
and  lacerated  the  feet  of  our  dogs.  A  new  pair  of  our  ugrug-.^^oled 
boots  would  have  been  good  for  perhaps  a  week  or  two  of  this 
sort  of  walking  without  patching,  but  the  dogs'  boots  of  thin 
canvas  used  to  wear  out  in  half  a  day,  and  even  with  the  closest 
watching  one  dog  or  another  would  get  footsore.  Those  that  worked 
'  the  hardest  would  get  sore  the  quickest,  for  a  dog  that  is  hauling 
with  all  his  strength  steps  twice  as  httrd  upon  Uie  needle  points 
as  one  thnt  is  merely  walking:. 

One  of  our  best  dogs  was  Sapsuk.  He  had  belonged  to  Captain 
Bernard's  team  and  was  a  favorite  not  only  with  the  Captain  but 
with  Thomsen  who  drove  him  later,  and  in  fact  with  any  one  who 
knew  him.  Now  his  feet  were  sorer  than  those  of  any  other  dog, 
so  we  slipped  him  from  his  harness  and  allowed  him  to  follow 
behind.  Later  other  dogs  became  footsore  and  eventually  there 
were  four  of  them  loose,  following  behind.  Sapsuk  kept  close  to 
the  sleds  but  some  of  the  others  would  lag  a  mile. 

One  day  when  Victoria  Island  was  already  in  sight  we  were 
traveling  along  with  Sapsuk  following  behind.  I  was  ahead  as 
usual  and  noticed  a  polar  bear  coming  from  the  direction  of  Banks 
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Island.  The  t^ams  were  stopped  and  I  lay  down  on  an  ice  lium- 
mock  to  wait,  for  he  was  heading  to  pass  us  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards.  Unfortunately  he  climbed  over  a  hummock 
that  brought  him  against  the  skyline.  One  of  the  dogs  saw  him  and 
a  moment  later  they  were  all  barking.  The  bear  was  behind  an- 
other hummock  and  he  must  have  stood  still  a  while,  listening. 
His  mind  was  soon  made  up  that  there  was  danger  in  the  wind,  and 
the  next  I  saw  of  him  lie  was  going  off  at  a  lumbering  gallop.  At 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  me  he  paused  and  1  fired.  I  learned 
later  that  this  bullet  had  gone  through  his  shoulder,  breaking  the 
bone  but  missing  any  vital  part  He  disappeared  but  reappeared 
promptly,  going  slowly  now  and  stopping  frequently.  In  ordinary 
oourse  his  end  would  have  come  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  second  shot. 

My  attention  had  been  centered  on  the  bear  and  the  men  had 
had  their  hands  full  with  the  teams.  Nobody  had  noticed  Sapsuk, 
and  the  first  thing  any  of  us  knew  he  was  half-way  to  the  bear. 

We  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  Eskimo  method  of  hunting 
bears  with  dogs  and  I  have  given  my  reasons  fur  never  following 
it.  Now  we  were  going  to  have  a  case  of  it  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
The  first  alarm  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  Sapsuk  had  never 
been  after  a  bear  and  would  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 
We  had  one  or  two  do^s  whirh  had  been  bought  from  the  Victoria 
Island  Eskimo?  and  recommended  as  good  bear  dogs.  There 
were  also  one  or  two  others  that  were  remarkably  agile  and  at 
the  same  time  far  less  endeared  to  us  than  Sapsuk.  We  turned 
these  loose  hastily,  hoping  that  they  might  get  to  the  bear  first. 
No  such  luck.  The  bear  was  going  slowly  and  Sapsuk  went  for 
him  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  had  often  eaten  bear  meat  and 
apparently  recognised  him  not  as  a  fighting  animal  but  merely  as 
food.  I  could  see  with  the  glasses  that  he  ran  up  to  the  bear  in 
the  most  naive  way  and  bit  into  iiim,  apparently  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  beginning  a  meal  rather  than  a  fight.  The  bear  turned  to 
give  him  one  blow  and  poor  Sapsuk  lay  paralyzed  and  flat  on 
die  ke.  A  minute  later  the  other  dogs  caught  up  and  suirounded 
the  bear  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  apparently  they  had 
taken  a  lesson  from  Sapsuk's  case,  for  none  of  them  dared  go 
nearer  than  four  or  five  yards  exccq^t  one  of  the  Victoria  Island 
dogs. 

The  bear  was  losing  strength  and  was  not  going  fast,  but  the 
dogs  did  not  really  hold  him  and  he  was  making  progress  away 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  per  hour.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  one  Victoria  Island  dog  was  admirable  and  had  there 
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been  two  or  three  like  him  they  could  have  held  the  bear  without 

the  slightest  danger  to  themselves. 

It  seems  that  in  Nome  where  Emiu  had  learned  his  dog-driving 
from  white  men  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  re-name  Eskimo  dogs 
with  white  men's  names.  The  rest  of  us  rather  preferred  when  we 
bought  a  dog  to  let  bun  keep  his  Eskimo  name  but  Emiu  felt 
otherwise.  He  gave  the  name  *'Jack"  or  "Brownie"  or  "Towser"  to 
every  dog  that  he  had  ansrthing  to  do  with.  He  had  been  driyiog 
this  do^,  and  now  his  name  was  Tip. 

Tip  was  not  in  the  least  excited.  He  did  not  even  bark.  If  the 
bear  faced  in  liis  direction,  he  would  make  a  strategic  retreat  and 
keep  a  distance  of  at  least  five  yards.  But  the  moment  the  bear 
turned  away  towards  another  dog,  he  would  run  up  and  nip  him 
in  the  heel,  not  viciously  as  an  excited  dog  might  have  done,  but 
sharply  and  skilfully  like  ii  good  workman  at  once  confident  in  his 
skill  and  proud  of  it.  These  bites  were  evidently  painful,  for 
the  bear  always  turned  quickly  but  he  never  could  turn  quite 
quickly  enough  to  get  a  blow  at  Tip,  who  by  then  was  standing  so 
far  away  and  looking  so  unconcerned  that  the  bear  apparently 
was  in  doubt  which  dog  to  blame.  But  Tip  had  no  efiicieut  sup- 
port. The  other  dogs  barked  a  great  deal  and  then  approached 
from  the  wrons  aspect  so  that  several  of  them  had  wmm  escapes 
from  the  paws. 

All  this  was  not  half  so  long  in  the  doing  as  it  has  taken  me  to 
tell  it  and  was  seen  besides  from  a  distance.  I  had  to  get  nearer 
for  firing  to  be  sure  not  to  hit  a  dog,  for  one  or  another  was  con- 
tinually on  the  far  side.  At  a  hundred  yards  I  lay  down  and 
watched  my  chance,  and  when  the  dogs  were  momentarily  out  of 
the  way  sent  the  final  shot. 

The  bear  fell  perhaps  half  a  mile  away  from  where  Sapsuk 
had  fallen.  Sapsuk  was  no  longer  in  sight  but  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  following  the  bear's  blood  trail  back  to  where  he  lay. 
On  his  nkin  the  wound  showed  as  two  or  three  deep  scratches  but 
the  blow  had  struck  in  the  .^mall  of  the  back  and  his  hind  legs  were 
paralyzed.  I  felt  him  over  carefully  and  could  not  see  that  any 
bones  were  broken  so  that  the  case  did  not  appear  fatal.  We 
camped  right  there  for  the  night  and  I  made  him  a  comfortable 
bed  of  the  bear's  skin.  The  next  morning  he  was  unable  to  stand 
up  but  appeared  otherwise  so  well  that  we  began  to  hope  for  him. 
Accordingly  we  made  him  a  nest  in  Emiu's  sled  and  took  him 
along. 

Our  course  was  taking  us  much  too  for  east,  so  we  traveled  west 
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and  eventually  landed  f\t  Point  John  Russell,  under  Rreat  difficulty, 
however,  for  within  a  mile  of  land  the  ice  was  perilously  rotten. 
When  we  finally  got  to  the  actual  water  we  were  able  to  find  a 
loose  cake  of  ice  large  enough  to  be  used  as  a  ferry  although  not 
for  the  whole  party.  We  put  some  of  the  gear  and  two  or  three 
dogs  on  at  a  time  and  made  several  trips  until  everything  was 
landed  on  some  grounded  iee  from  which  it  was  possible  to  wade 
to  the  beach. 

On  the  Admiralty  chart  the  land  is  very  much  elongated  out 
to  Point  John  Russell  so  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  what  may  be  called 
a  peninsula.  In  reality,  we  found  no  such  formation  and  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  where  Point  John  Russell  migiit  really  be,  the 
coast  curving  so  uniformly  and  gradually.  This  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  locality  but  Knight  had  been  there  before  and  knew  what 
Storkerson's  party  bad  decided  to  call  Point  John  Ruasell,  though 
they  had  no  more  evidence  to  base  their  decision  upon  than  we. 
They  had  seen  this  point  only  in  winter  but  had  nevertheless  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  a  good  harbor.  We  bad  the  finest  sort 
of  opportunity  now  to  judge. 

The  harbor  was  first  reported  to  me  by  Stcnkerson  the  spring  of 
1916  in  Borden  Island  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  Bear  in  case  she 
could  pet  that  far  up  the  straits  but  could  not  cross  to  Melville 
Island.  He  thought  she  could  lie  here  safe  while  watch  was  kept 
from  a  five  hundred-foot  lookout  three  or  five  miles  inland.  From 
such  vantage  in  clear  weather  it  would  be  possible  to  see  half-way 
across  the  sound  and  to  judge  the  condition  of  the  ice  or  to  deter- 
mine its  absence.  It  is  certainly  a  strategic  position  for  any  such 
undertaking.  Next  after  Storkerson  it  was  Knight  who  described 
this  harbor  and  who  now  guided  tis  to  it,  and  as  I  had  already  given 
Storkerson's  name  to  the  great  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Banks 
Island  I  called  this  Knight  Harbor.  It  is  essentially  a  long  sandspit 
running  out  from  the  land,  not  very  different  in  confij^uration  from 
the  well-known  wha.leship  harbor  at  Herschel  Island.  There  is 
absolute  protection  from  every  wind  except  southeast,  and  even 
from  this  wind  there  b  fab  dielter.  The  water  was  probably  deep 
because  there  had  been  big  iee  cakes  inside  the  harbor  the  spring 
of  191fi.  They  were  so  big  that  they  could  not  have  melted  away 
in  a  summer,  but  th^  were  gone  and  must  have  floated  off.  Fur- 
thermore, there  were  now  several  seals  lying  scattered  over  the 
harbor  ice  which  is  a  fair  indication  of  depth,  for  I  have  seldom 
found  seals  lying  on  ice  unless  the  depth  was  three  or  more  fathoms. 
We  could  take  our  sleds  no  farther,  and  it  took  several  days  to 
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convert  the  boat  cover  and  other  pieces  of  canvas  into  pack  bags 
for  all  the  dogs,  and  into  bags  in  which  wo  ourselves  could  carry 
whatever  we  desired.  While  the  men  were  busy  at  this  I  hunted, 
seeking  both  food  and  information.  I  was  especially  anxious  to 
determine  the  location  of  Point  John  Russell,  for  1  suspected  that 
CSaptain  McChire  had  left  a  record  there  when  he  made  the  sledge 
ioumey  in  the  fall  from  the  ImmHgatcrf  lying  near  the  Princess 
Royal  Islands,  to  this  vicinity  fnnn  which  he  had  seen  to  the  north 
open  water  which  he  rightly  identified  as  Melville  Sound.  This 
meant  that  he  had  discovered  the  Northwest  Passage. 

On  July  26th  I  had  been  inland  and  was  returning  to  the  coast, 
for  once  without  any  thought  of  McClure's  beacon.  I  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  it  must  have  been  at  some  conspicuous  point. 
But  I  was  half  a  mile  inland  followmg  a  gravel  bank  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  creek  which  has  its 
mouth  about  tluee  miles  south  of  Knight  Harbor,  when  I  almost 
stepped  upon  a  brass  cylinder  lying  on  the  level  ground.  Tliere 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  mnnument  though  there  were  three  or  lour 
small  stones  scattered  about.  None  of  them  would  have  weighed 
over  ten  or  fifteen  pounds.  Apparently  the  beacon  must  have  been 
a  heap  of  sand  in  which  these  few  stones  were  included.  The  wind 
has  since  blown  the  sand  away,  leaving  this  spot  as  level  as  any 
oUier.  But  the  stones  and  the  brass  tube  the  wind  could  not  move. 

The  top  had  been  poorh-  soldered  and  the  wind  had  blown  the 
cylinder  full  of  sand  which  was  now  soaking  wet.  There  was 
small  hope  of  finding  the  record  in  good  condition.  I  took  it  to 
camp,  opened  the  cylinder  carefully,  removed  the  wet  wad  of  paper 
and  dried  it  before  attempting  to  unroll  it,  and  when  it  was  even- 
tually opened  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  legible  with  the  exceptioii 
of  probably  less  than  half  a  dosen  words.  It  runs  as  follows: 

"This  Notice  was  deposited  by  a  Traveling  Party  from  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Discovery  Ship  Inrrsfirjafor  wlio  wore  in  Search  of  the 
£xpe<lition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  which  up  to  this  date  has  not  been 
heard  of. 

"The  InneHiifaier  wintered  in  tibe  Fade  N JS.  four  Miles  from  the 
Princess  Royal  Isles;  upon  the  S.W.  side  of  the  large  (word  miasing, 
paper  torn)  left  a  depot  of  Provisions. 

"The  Crews  are  all  well  and  in  excellent  Spirits,  having  escaped 
any  sickness  during  the  winter. 

''A  Party  diaoovered  the  North  West  paaaage  bgr  tniTeling  otct 
the  Ice  upon  the  26th  October  laat  in  Latitude  W  81'  N.,  Longitude 
(bj  Lunar)  IW  14'  W. 
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'It  is  requested  whoever  may  find  this  will  comoilliucate  the  8«nw 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  London. 

**Dated  (several  words  illegible — perhaps  'safe  and  sound  )  Jnvesii- 
ffoior  fntm  in  tha  Pack,  Latitade  7S*  50*,  N.  longitude. 

"21  April.  1851, 

**  ^McOluTO  (Signature  pertly  ille^ble), 

"Commander." 

One  extra  day  we  spent  to  bapfiy  porpoee.  Daring  our  outfit- 

iog  for  the  overland  march  Sapsuk  bad  been  improving  so  steadily 
that  wlien  evcr\'thinK  was  ready  be  was  almost  able  to  walk.  We 
waited  this  pxtra  day  to  let  him  pjnin  a  littb  more  strength. 

Before  departure  wc  built  a  cairn  on  the  site  where  I  discovered 
the  cylinder.  It  is  not  pf>>sil)lo  in  sandy  country'  to  make  a  per- 
maijeut  monument,  but  we  iiad  the  advantage  of  building  this  in 
Bmnmer  wbere  McClute  made  his  in  winter,  and  ours  will  prob- 
ably last  a  little  better.  In  the  monument  we  left  a  copy  of 
MfK^Iure's  document,  taking  the  original  along  with  us,  and  added 
a  record  of  our  own,  giving  some  information  about  what  we  had 
done  and  telling  that  we  were  on  OUT  way  to  Cape  Kellett  to  over- 
take our  ships  and  sail  home. 

Ne;ir  the  beach  where  our  camp  had  stood,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Knight  Harbor,  we  propped  up  our  two  sledges  one  against 
the  other  so  they  stood  like  bears  on  their  hind  legs,  conspicuous 
for  a  long  distance.  Without  having  any  reascHs  to  think  that  the 
things  we  left  would  be  found  by  any  one  who  would  want  to  use 
them,  we  still  packed  up  ever>ihing  in  the  safest  manner  possible. 
We  then  made  a  platform  between  the  two  sledges  and  put  most  of 
the  things  upon  this  platform,  protected  as  well  as  possible  from 
rain.  A  few  articles  we  left  on  the  ground.  Some  books  were 
among  the  things  we  had  to  abandon— Didcens'  "Christmas  Stories/' 
ChurchiU's  "Crisis/*  Bigelow's  "Applied  Biology,"  Mikkelsen's 
"Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice."  These  were  left  behind  either  be- 
cause they  were  heavy  or  because  we  knew  them  almost  by  heart. 
And  these  others  were  carried  on,  either  because  they  were  lighter 
or  more  highly  valued — Barbara's  "Ingoldsby  Legends,"  Comte's 
"Fundamental  Principles  of  Positive  Philosophy."  Boas'  "Mind  of 
i'liiuitive  Man,"  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  's  Hints  to  Trav- 
elers/' and  the  American  Nautical  Almanac  for  1916. 

Besides  these  books  and  a  minimum  of  bed  clothing  we  carried 
our  sextant  and  artificial  horison,  some  spare  notebooks,  a  manak, 
four  large  snow  knives,  and  five  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
The  manak,  snow  knives,  and  large  quantity  of  ammunition  were 
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carried  on  the  general  iniiiciple  of  always  having  with  us  an  outfit 

adequate  for  supporting  us  at  least  a  year.  The  hcavietst  single 
Item  was  our  geological  collection,  about  thirty  pounds.  These 
were  specimens  gathered  in  the  Ringnes  Islands,  Lougheed  Island, 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Island)  including  samples  of  coal 
both  from  Lougheed  Island  and  Melville  Island. 

Pdnt  John  Riueell  hy  oar  obeervatione  is  a  degree  farther  west 
than  the  longitude  given  in  McClure's  record  and  upon  the  map. 
This  is  not  surprising,  especially  in  view  of  the  parenthesis  in  hia 
record  which  explains  that  the  longitude  was  secured  by  a  lunar 
distance  observation.  This  is  well  known  to  be  an  inaccurate 
method  of  getting  longitude  and  especially  so  if  there  is  but  one 
observation  and  that  taken  under  conditions  of  discomfort,  as  prob- 
ably was  the  case  with  McClure.  There  could  be  little  doubt  of 
our  obeervation,  for  not  only  were  our  watches  keeping  a  satisfac- 
tory rate,  but  it  was  only  a  few  days  since  we  had  left  Parry's 
Rock,  the  only  place  in  the  North  that  is  OMUudered  reliably  lo- 
cated. It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  our  watches  had  varied 
enough  since  then  to  account  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a 
degree. 

Judging  from  this  discrepancy  between  the  map  and  our  ob- 
servations and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  northeast  comer  of 
Banks  Island  is  obtusely  rounded  instead  of  elongated  to  a  narrow 

tip  as  the  map  shows,  we  concluded  that  the  coast  line  stood  in 
need  of  even  such  hurried  rectification  as  we  could  give  it.  So  we 
followed  the  coast  when  we  made  our  start  July  28th.  As  usual, 
I  walked  inland  to  get  what  knowledge  of  tiie  country  was  possible. 
Knight  and  Emiu  looked  after  the  pack  dogs  and  Noice  took  com- 
pass bearings  along  the  coast  and  made  a  sketch  as  he  went.  They 
were  to  make  only  five  miles  the  first  day,  as  I  did  not  exped  our 
crippled  dog  to  be  equal  to  more  than  that.  That  evening  I  wrote 
in  my  diaiy:  "Sapsuk  hobbles  along  wonderfully  and  is  said  to 
have  caused  no  delay,  though  he  is  very  wobbly  and  does  not  walk 
as  if  he  could  go  a  hundred  yards." 

The  next  day  we  made  better  progress  and  still  Sapsuk  kept  up, 
and  day  after  day  he  kept  getting  better  so  that  our  worries  for 
him  were  over. 

At  Dealy  Island  I  had  agreed  that  the  men  might  take  from  the 
depot  certain  articles  of  clothing  on  condition  that  th^  would 

carry  them  themselves  across  Banks  Island.  But  when  we  made 

our  cache  near  Knijiht  Harbor  thoy  lu.d  (  hanged  their  minds  and 
abandoned  some  of  them;  others  they  carried  bravely  at  first,  but 
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before  many  daya  moet  of  them  were  thrown  away.  A  few  things 
I  had  taken  to  serve  the  semi-scientific  purpose  of  showing  in 
what  condition  the  Dealy  Island  depot  had  been  found  after  sixty- 
four  years,  and  tliese  tlie  dogs  carried.  There  was  also  a  sweater 
intended  for  Captain  Bernard. 

After  foUowing  the  coast  for  four  at  five  days  I  eane  to  the 
conchuion  that  getting  game  near  the  etruta  was  too  difficult  and 
that  we  were  being  too  much  delayed.  We  could  not  in  any  event 
complete  the  east  const  of  Banks  Island,  so  we  did  not  seem  justi- 
fied in  carrying  tlie  survey  farther.  The  all-important  thing  was 
to  get  to  Keiiett  so  that  our  ships  would  not  have  to  wait  for  us 
too  long. 

When  we  commenced  our  inland  travel  we  fell  in  with  a  group 
of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  Captain  Goniales  had  discovered  in 

the  early  fall  of  1915.  We  now  found  several  other  lakes  and  as- 
certained that  the  head  of  the  big  river  whicii  we  had  followed 
south  from  Mercy  Bay  in  1915  and  could  only  cross  after  going 
a  long  way  inland,  was  in  one  of  these  lakes,  although  some  of 
them  drain  into  Prince  of  Wales  Straits.  The  journey  was  pleasant 
except  for  the  need  to  hurry.  Try  as  we  would,  we  could  not  do 
more  than  average  about  ten  miles  a  day.  There  were  a  few  big 
dogs  which  could  have  done  better  even  with  packs  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds,  but  most  of  the  dogs  were  small  and  with  packs 
of  even  twenty  pounds  they  were  played  out  at  the  end  of  ten 
miles.  There  was  continual  trouble  with  the  parks  of  the  little 
dogs,  too,  through  their  dragging  in  the  water  and  through  bunting 
against  stones  or  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

Thousands  of  owls  have  been  within  my  sight  in  the  North 
but  I  had  never  happened  upon  one  of  thdr  nests.  On  this  trip 
we  found  a  nest  almost  every  day,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  these  birds  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  difference 
in  size  among  the  young.  In  one  nest  there  were  four  birds,  the 
smallest  apparently  hatched  that  day  and  the  largest  as  big  as 
the  parent  birds  and  able  to  fiy  away  when  I  came  near.  In 
another  nest  were  two  eggs  and  three  birds,  the  largest  apparently 
half-grown. 

As  on  our  other  overland  journeys  across  Banks  Island,  we 

found  continued  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Eskimos  in  former  years, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  ovibos  skeletons,  often  ten  or  fifteen  together, 
and  stone  depots  in  which  ovibos  meat  had  been  temporarily  kept. 
There  were  also  tent  rnigs  of  sod  or  stone.  We  saw  inuksuit  only 
rarely,  mdicating  that  the  caribou  hud  been  unimportuiit  m  the 
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dietary  of  these  people  as  compared  with  ovibos.  Towards  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  island  wc  began  to  find  the  feathers  of 
geese  that  had  been  moulting  th\<  i^ummer  or  h\st,  and  an  abundance 
of  goose  bones  around  the  campsites.  None  of  the  camps  seemed 
of  great  age;  certainly  great  age  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Prob- 
ably a  oentury  would  eover  the  oldest.  Most  of  them  are  from  the 
pei^  since  McClure  abandoned  the  Investigator,  Judging  from 
frequent  traces  of  the  ship,  generally  in  the  fonn  ol  qilinters  of 
painted  boards. 

On  August  13th  when  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  the  Kel- 
lett  base  we  found  coal,  or  rather  wood  that  was  partly  turned  to 
coal.  It  was  reddish  in  color  and  burned  with  a  fragrant  smoke. 
Without  the  heavy  sweetness  of  inoense,  it  was  agreeable  enough 
so  that  we  stood  in  the  way  of  the  smoke  to  sniff  it.  As  in  Loug- 
heed  Island,  this  "coal"  was  on  the  surface  and  easy  to  secure, 
though  the  quantity  in  evidence  was  not  nearly  so  large.  It  out- 
cropped here  and  there  from  a  belt  about  two  hundred  yards  long 
north  and  south  and  ten  to  twenty  yards  wide.  It  was  most  abun- 
dant at  the  surface  about  a  little  knoll  on  which  we  built  a  small 
cairn,  piling  rocks  and  gravel  on  top  of  a  heap  of  coal.  There  was 
mixed  with  it  a  great  deal  of  fossil  gum  resembling  amber,  but 
the  nodules  found  were  never  as  large  as  an  olive. 

The  country  was  beautiful,  with  large  level  stretches  of  bottom 
lands.  Caribou  were  moderately  numerous  but  their  traces  were 
still  more  abundant.  On  the  w^holc,  this  looked  like  an  ideal  site 
for  a  summer  hunting  camp  and  even  for  a  winter  camp  if  there 
were  any  object  in  living  there,  but  it  has  not  nearly  the  strategic 
value,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  explorer,  possessed  by  the  eoisd 
mine  in  Lougheed  Island. 

We  were  more  than  half-way  across  Banks  Island  and  all  was 
going  well,  including  the  recovery  of  Sapsuk  which  was  now  almost 
complete.  It  wms  a  fine  morning  and  we  were  camped  where  fuel 
was  unusually  abundant  iTa-ssjope  tetragona).  There  were  .several 
alunainum  plates  in  our  eciuipment  each  of  which  bore  the  mark  of 
its  user  with  whom  it  was  optional  to  wash  it,  an  option  that  had 
not  been  exercised  for  some  time.  This  morning  Emiu  boiled 
some  water  to  wash  his  plate  with  and  suggested  that  he  should 
wash  everybody's  plate.  He  was  doing  this  when  I  left  eamp 
to  hunt. 

Sapsuk,  nearly  well,  was  still  exciiijit  from  carrying  a  pack,  and 
remained  at  the  cranpsite  snoopinpr  .i round  after  the  min  witli  the 
pack  dogs  had  started.    When  they  had  gone  about  u  iiundred 
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yardf  it  oonirrrd  to  Emiu  that  he  had  left  behind  the  eror><:y  di«h- 
wnshiiiK  rag  and  that  Sapsuk  might  eat  it.  He  ran  back  but 
was  too  lat^;  the  rag  was  \nme. 

I  learaed  this  at  camp  time.  From  Emiu'e  account  the  rag 
Wfts  80  large  that  Sapsuk'B  death  seemed  incfvitable,  faui  I  did 
the  ooly  thing  that  could  be  done.  He  had  not  yet  begun  to  fetl 
the  effects  and  his  appetite  was  good.  I  fed  him  a  large  quantity 
of  fat.  Seal  oil  would  have  been  better  than  the  caribou  suet,  which 
was  the  only  thing  we  had,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  the  case 
was  hopeless  from  the  first.  The  next  day  he  followed  without 
trouble  but  the  second  lie  was  very  ill.  I  am  rather  a  coward  in 
such  things,  so  I  left  camp  without  giving  any  inetructiona,  know- 
ing that  the  men  would  do  what  had  to  be  dona  Sapsuk  wae  ihot 
that  morning. 

He  is  the  only  dog  on  the  whole  expedition  that  was  lost  on  any 

of  mv  journeys  through  any  cmi^p  other  than  of  the  contagious 
dog  "distempers."  It  was  the  hear,  after  all,  that  kille<]  him,  al- 
though indirectly,  for  had  lie  been  carrvirit^  a  f>;u'k  with  tlie  rest 
of  the  dogs  he  would  have  liad  nu  chance  to  remain  beland  in  camp 
and  pick  up  the  rag  that  proved  fatal.  A  oontributing  cause  was 
that  as  usual  we  were  limiting  the  dogs  somewhfit  on  the  fat  side 
of  tlu  ir  ration.  We  gave  them  enough  of  meat  that  was  not  en- 
tirely lean  for  them  to  be  fat  and  reasonably  contented,  but  they 
were  always  eager  for  more  fat  and  Emiu's  housekeeping  rag  had 
naturally  been  tempting. 

Until  after  the  death  of  Sapsuk  we  had  been  carrying  along 
certain  remnants  brought  from  the  Dealy  Island  cache — a  little 
chocolate,  a  little  sugar  (syrup)  and  some  split  peas.  Emiu  was 
the  only  one  in  the  party  particularly  fond  of  these  and  ate  more 
than  his  share,  with  the  rcf^ult  that  he  was  now  and  then  troubled 
with  indigestion,  probably  chicliy  (hie  to  the  peas.  These  were 
split  peas  and  looked  perfectly  normal  but  were  tasteless  and 
mealy,  and  sonie  that  were  boiled  for  more  than  twenty  hours 
refused  to  swell  materially  or  break  up.  It  was  probably  his  last 
meal  of  these  things  that  made  Emiu  so  sick  on  the  16th  that  H 
did  not  seem  advisable  to  have  him  travel. 

I  had  been  thinking  that  if  we  reached  Kellett  by  the  25th  it 
would  be  time  enough,  for  the  ships,  knowing  that  I  might  be  on 
the  way,  would  have  no  occasion  to  start  before  that  time,  when 
their  only  task  was  to  go  directly  out.  once  they  hove  aucnor. 
But  the  men  were  worried,  especially  Knight.  He  told  me  on  the 
basis  of  two  years  of  association  witli  the  Bear  that,  while  he 
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had  no  doubt  the  Sachs  would  wait  up  to  the  25th  and  even  later, 
he  felt  very  sure  that  the  Bear  would  "take  no  chances"  and  would 
start  as  soon  as  they  saw  any  excuse  for  doing  so.  He  reminded 
me  that  by  my  owo  appointment  tlie  captain  of  tlie  Bear  was  senior 
officer  in  my  ftbsenoe  iad  that  he  ought  ofder  the  Sacki  to  aail  out 
elso.  I  used  to  argue  with  Knight  that  there  was  no  motive  for 
anybody  doing  this,  but  he  stuck  to  his  point.  The  result  was 
that  I,  too,  began  to  be  concerned  about  the  situation  and  when 
Emiu  coiilfl  not  travel  on  the  16th  I  decided  to  walk  ahead.  With 
the  pack  dogs  we  could  not  make  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  a  day  and  at  that  rate  it  would  take  five  days  to  reach  Kcllett. 
Before  separating  from  the  parly  I  Look  uu  observation  for 

hititude  at  noon  August  16th  and  asked  Noice  to  take  time  sights 
in  the  aftemoooi  for  he  had  aheady  had  ample  practice  both  in 

using  the  instruments  and  in  making  the  computations.  We  did 
not  have  with  us  the  nautical  almanac  for  the  current  year  and 
our  computations  were  never  intended  to  be  anything  more  than 
approximate.  They  would  all  have  to  be  checked  up  when  maps 
came  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  them. 

Of  the  prejudices  with  which  I  came  North  in  1906  I  have 
succeeded  in  shedding  most,  but  one  I  have  never  tried  to  get  rid 
of--a  disinclination  to  eat  alone.  There  are  numerous  instances 
where  I  have  been  gone  from  camp  thirty  or  more  hours  on  caribou 
hunts,  and  on  none  of  them  have  I  ever  eaten  unless  there  was 
some  one  to  share  the  meal.  I  expected  now  to  walk  without 
a  break  and  without  food  to  Kellett.  Thi::  was  a  longer  walk 
than  I  had  ever  attempted  before  and  the  men  very  thouglitlully 
had  hcSkd  some  caribou  tongues  which  I  found  in  my  pack  bag. 
I  first  took  them  out  to  leave  them  behind  but  my  cmnpanions 
seemed  so  hurt  that  their  forethought  was  not  appreciated  that  I 
concluded  I  had  better  take  them  along. 

It  was  shortly  after  noon  wlien  i  started,  a  beautiful  Banks 
Island  day  Fair  weather  continued  up  to  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  fog  came  on  as  it  often  does  at  night  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  now  found  it  more  difficult  to  keep  a  course,  and 
about  midnight  the  fog  became  so  thick  that  I  had  trouble  with 
the  little  lakes  that  are  scattered  everywhere.  The  ones  of  regular 
outlines  were  not  so  bad.  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  often 
turned  to  the  WTong  side,  thus  making  the  detour  longer  than  nec- 
essary. But  a  real  nuisance  was  to  walk  out  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
assumption  that  the  water  to  the  right  and  left  were  two  dlfTerent 
lakes.  On  some  occasions  I  had  to  go  back  as  mucii  as  half  a  mile 
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to  get  out  of  one  of  thopc  traps.  Towards  morning  it  rained  and 
there  was  sticky  clay  on  the  hillsides,  so  that  the  walking  was 
pretty  bad.  It  was  uphill  and  downhill,  too,  continually. 

I  waB  carrying  between  fifteen  and  twenty  poundfl--the  boiled 
tongues,  my  rifle,  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  (an  excess  of 
caution),  the  field  glasses,  my  diaiy,  two  extra  pairs  of  boots  and 
several  changes  of  socks. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  I  had  been  walking  steadily  seventeen 
and  a  half  hours  and  my  feet  were  beginning  to  chafe.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  getting  tired  on  a  long  journey,  or  at  least  on 
such  long  journeys  as  ours.  I  had  been  steadily  walking  eveiy 
day  for  months  and  could  not  have  been  in  better  fonn.  It  se^ois 
to  be  the  general  experience  of  long-distance  walkers — it  certain^ 
is  mine — that  under  such  conditions  the  feet  give  out  by  becoming 
sore  rather  than  through  the  muscles  becoming  tired. 

When  the  feet  are  getting  sore  tlie  best  remedy  next  to  a  rest  is 
to  change  socks  and  buut.s,  for  new  footgear  presses  on  different 
qxits  and  rests  the  chafing  parts.  I  sat  down  beside  a  little  stream 
of  beautifully  clear  water,  bathed  my  feet,  put  on  new  eoeks  and 
boots,  and  then  ate  one  caribou  tongue — ^perhaps  half  a  pound. 
So  far  as  I  recall,  this  is  tlie  only  thing  I  have  eaten  in  the  Arctic 
by  myself,  except  some  caribou  marrow  that  I  once  tried,  having 
often  eaten  it  cold  but  wanting  to  know  what  it  was  like  fresh  from 
the  animal.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  idea  of  eatmg  some- 
thing that  still  retained  the  warmth  of  life  or  whether  it  was  the 
marrow  itself,  but  that  eiqaeriment  made  me  ill. 

After  about  five  more  hours  of  walking,  m  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  punshiny  forenoon  I  name  to  some  aiqMurently  familiar 
hills.  If  my  identification  of  these  was  right,  my  course  during 
the  fog  had  been  deflected  and  T  was  going  to  strike  the  coast 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  our  base.  At  first  I  thought  of 
trending  directly  towards  Kellett,  but  concluded  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  ice  conditions,  and  that  one  of  our  ships 
might  even  be  lying  in  this  vicinity,  in  case  there  were  heavy 
massed  ice  up  around  Kellett.  Wilkins  had  found  such  conditions 
in  1914.    I  accordingly  kept  on  the  same  course  to  the  coast. 

From  the  coast  hills  1  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Kellett  base  across 
a  bight  a  dozen  miles  away.  My  glasses  showed  thnt  there  was 
a  single  ship  there.  The  ship  puzzled  me,  for  it  iiad  only  one  mast. 
This  could  not  be  the  Bear  nor  the  Sacks  either,  unless  they  had 
taken  down  a  mast  for  repairs.  Still  there  was  a  possibility  of 
error,  for  the  ship  was  broadside  to  the  land  and  her  two  masts 
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mi^t  be  in  direct  line,  one  hiding  the  other,  although  it  did  not 
Kppcar  BO,  for  I  took  the  view  to  be  slightly  on  the  quarter. 

The  added  excitement  of  such  unexpected  conditions  made  me 
walk  faster  and  part  of  the  time  I  ran.  It  was  just  twenty-eight 
hours  from  the  time  I  had  left  my  party  that  I  got  down  to  the 
little  lagoon  half  a  mile  east  of  our  winter  quarters.  The  distance, 
according  to  our  astronomical  observations,  was  about  sixty-seven 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  actual  walking  was  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  more  than  that,  what  with  my  confusion  among  the 
lakes  with  the  fog  and  the  detour  to  the  coast  east  of  Kellett. 

T  thought  then  that  it  was  a  pity  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had 
the  bother  of  inventing  a  plot  for  his  "Treasure  Island."  I  found 
an  equally  good  one  ready  for  me  here,  all  but  the  murders  and 
the  wooden  leg,  and  even  tragedy  was  not  lacking.  I  shall  tell 
the  story  not  entirely  as  I  underatood  it  then  but  with  eertain  lidb 
lights  of  later  information.  Part  of  it  consists  not  of  actual  facts 
but  of  my  interpretation  of  them,  but  it  is  the  interpretation  which 
I  still  retain  after  all  the  available  evidence  has  been  gathered. 
Probably  no  two  men  on  the  entire  expedition  would  agree  with 
me  throughout,  but  there  is  no  point  on  which  several  of  them  do 
not  agree  with  me,  nor  are  there  any  two  others  who  agree  en- 
tirely with  each  other. 

I  came  first  to  what  proved  to  be  the  8ach»,  She  was  lying  broad- 
side on  the  beach,  her  foremast  gone  and  the  yards  of  the  mainmast 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  her  sails.  Her  high  wheelhouse  had  been 
torn  ofif  and  was  a  hundred  yards  up  on  the  land  where  it  was 
evidently  being  made  into  part  of  a  dwelling.  Captain  Bernard 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  vandaliMii.  He  was  too  fond 
of  his  ship.  I  could  have  conceived  of  him  going  out  in  the  night 
and  setting  fire  to  her,  but  his  tearing  her  to  pieces  was  unthinkable. 
Clearly  whoever  was  in  control  was  not  Captain  Bernard. 

Our  old  house  was  standing  farther  to  the  west  and  evidently 
uninhabited.  But  there  was  some  one  working  at  turning  the  wheel- 
house  into  a  building.  When  I  went  up  I  found  two  men  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before.  They  were  Otto  Binder,  an  American, 
and  August  Masik,  a  Russian,  both  from  Nome.  They  had  come 
east  the  previous  year  on  the  ChaUcTige,  and  it  was  they  about 
whom  Captain  Gonzales  had  told  me  as  having  a  hunting  camp  on 
De  Sails  Bay  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Banks  Island.  Binder 
was  the  man  who  had  gone  to  Kellett  in  the  fall  with  the  Kilian 
brothers  and  Masik  had  followed  later. 

There  are  many  branches  to  this  stor>'.  I  must  tell  first  about 
the  tragic  death  of  Peter  Bernard  and  Charles  Thomsen. 
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TBI  TBAoanr  or  mmxiABD  and  thomsbn 

HE  stnry  begins  with  part  of  what  Captain  Gonzales  had  re- 


hitcd  :n  Mol\  ilIe  island.  When  Thompen  had  arrived  at  Kel- 


Ictt  from  Liddon  Gulf  the  spring  of  1916,  he  and  Captain 
Bernard  had  decided  upon  a  well-meant  disregard  of  my  orders. 
There  was  no  man  on  the  expedition  more  loyal  than  Bernard  or 
more  interested  in  its  suoceee.  He  had  been  commander  and  owner 
of  the  Saeht  for  many  years,  and  aboard  of  her  there  had  never  been 
discipline  but  a  sort  of  friendly  and  amiable  anarchy.  Apparently 
the  Captain  never  expected  his  own  orders  to  be  carried  out  except 
in  the  most  general  way,  nor  did  he  have  a  conception  of  carrying 
out  orders  in  any  other  spirit.  He  tried  to  understand  what  was 
wanted  and  worked  hard  and  faithfully  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment, worked  before  breakfast  and  after  supper,  but  always  in 
hifl  own  way. 

It  appears  that  when  Thomsen  eame  home  and  explained  to 
Bernard  what  the  situation  was,  they  agreed  that  we  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  Melville  Island  (as  indeed  we  did)  in  jietting 
along  without  more  sledges  than  we  had  there.  They  decided  that 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  was  for  Thomsen  to  stay  at  Kellett  until 
fall.  During  the  summer  Captain  Pedersen  would  almost  cer- 
tainly arrive  with  sledge  material,  primus  stoves  and  other  needed 
things.  As  soon  as  the  material  was  m  hand,  Bernard  would  set 
to  work  building  several  sledges  while  Thomsen  did  the  work  around 
camp.  Then  with  the  first  snow  the  two  would  start  off  for  Mel- 
ville Ijfland,  bringing  me  as  many  sledges  as  tliey  had  been  able 
to  make  and  whatever  useful  things  they  could  haul  alonp^. 

This  was  all  against  my  orders  but  meant  only  for  our  success. 
This  was  a  procedure  which  Captain  Bernard  thought  would  serve 
my  ends  better  than  the  plans  I  had  myself  laid  down.  I  know 
how  he  must  have  pictured  to  himself  my  rejoicing  when  they 
should  arrive  with  ail  this  unexpected  and  invaluable  equipment. 
Had  tlioy  arrived,  our  relief  and  rejoicing  wotild  doubtless  have 
equaled  anything  that  he  could  have  imagined.  No  doubt  there 
would  have  been  no  word  said  about  Thomsen  havmg  disobeyed 
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instructions  through  not  coming  back  the  previous  spring,  or  Ber- 
nard neglecting  my  directions  to  remain  at  the  base  at  Kellett  and 
to  make  no  attempt  to  coDnect  with  Melville  Island.  I  had  framed 
my  orders  as  I  did  beeauae  I  felt  sure  that  he  could  not  succeed 
in  bringing  to  me  in  Melville  Island  anjrthing  of  value  in  time  for 
use  this  year.  His  actual  arrival  in  time  would,  he  must  have 
felt,  show  me  to  have  underestimated  the  possibilities,  thus  silenc- 
ing any  criticism. 

In  August  ('a{itain  Pcdcrsen  arrived  with  the  Herman,  and  ac- 
'  cording  to  Captain  Bernard's  anticipation  was  able  to  give  him 
material  for  two  sledge.  He  also  gave  him  many  things  useful 
althougb  not  so  imperatively  necessary.  The  mail  he  landed  for 
the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 
To  me  this  would  be  the  most  interesting  mail  of  my  whole  life 
probably,  for  my  friends  who  for  a  year  had  considered  my  Martin 
Point  ice  party  dead  and  the  expedition  a  failure,  had  found  out 
that  we  were  alive  and  well  and  keeping  on  with  our  work.  The 
letters  that  people  write  under  such  circumstances  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  moment;  many  of  them  would  deserve  to  be  treasured 
forever. 

After  landing  the  supplies  and  mail  Captain  Pcdersen  went 
forty  miles  southeast  along  the  Banks  Island  coast  and  landed  two 
Eskimo  families  who  were  to  remain  there  trapping  in  the  interests 
of  the  H.  Liebes  Company  of  San  Francisco,  owners  of  tlic  Herman. 
He  then  sailed  southwest  towards  Cape  Bathurst  and  Herschel 
Island.  Somewhere  on  this  route  he  had  met  the  Challenge  and 
given  Crawford  the  information  which  Gonsales  brought  to  us  in 
Melville  Island,  that  Thomsen  was  coming  north  to  us  during  the 
winter  bringing  slrdpcs.  Apparently  Captain  Pcdersen  did  not 
know,  or  at  least  he  did  not  mention  to  Crawford,  that  Bernard 
was  coming  too. 

At  Kellett  Bernard  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  sledge-making 
while  Thomsen  hunted  caribou  and  did  otlier  things  to  make  the 
camp  read^  for  winter.  When  the  snow  came  and  the  ice  along 
the  coast  was  sufficiently  strong  for  sledging,  they  made  prepara- 
tions to  start  north.  Part  of  these  preparations  was  that  they  in- 
duced one  of  the  Herman's  Eskimo  families  to  move  up  to  our 
Kellett  base  temporarily  to  help  with  the  work  while  Bernard  and 
Thomsen  were  gone  in  Melville  Island.  Just  before  setting  out 
Bernard  gave  these  E.-kimos  a  calendar  and  explained  that  they 
should  make  one  check  on  it  each  day  and  when  they  had  thirty 
checks  made  he  would  be  back  again.  This  was  not  only  a  fore- 
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cast  of  what  liu  iDtended  but  also  an  agreement  with  the  family 
that  th^  should  be  home  at  their  own  trapping  camp  thirty 
days  after  he  left. 

The  distaDce  from  Kellett  to  our  Liddon  Gulf  camp  by  the 
route  they  would  have  to  follow  around  the  west  and  north  ends 
of  Banks  Island  cannot  be  given  exactly,  but  is  between  three  and 
four  hundred  miles.  The  Captain  had  had  much  experience  with 
sledge  traveling  in  Alaska  where  he  had  made  trips  of  thout^ands 
of  miles,  and  he  failed  to  realise  the  different  conditions  under 
which  he  would  now  have  to  work.  To  him  it  seemed  obvious, 
as  he  told  the  Eskimoe,  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach  our  camp 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  In  Alaska  he  had  often  made  two 
or  three  times  that  distance  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Thomsen 
knew  the  road  and  where  to  find  the  camp,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  of  them  looked  upon  the  trip  as  a  safe  and  easy  one. 

In  Alaska  where  Captaui  Bernard  had  been,  the  standard  dog 
ration,  according  to  what  he  told  me,  is  baoon  and  rice.  They 
had  the  rice  but  not  the  bacon,  and  concluded  rightly  that  seal 
blubber  would  do  as  well.  When  they  started  they  had  blubber  and 
rice  equivalent  to  a  fifteen  days'  Alaskan  ration  for  eighteen  dogs. 
They  would  make  a  fire  each  night,  cook  the  rice  and  feed  that 
with  blubber  to  the  dotjs. 

They  drove  the  eighteen  dogs  in  two  equal  teams,  the  second 
team  pulling  two  sledges,  one  hitched  behind  the  other.  How 
sadly  they  had  miscalculated  everything  was  forecast  by  the  fact 
(as  the  Eskimos  told  me  later)  that  while  the  dogs  started  off 
on  a  run,  they  slowed  down  to  a  walk  within  tiie  first  half  mile 
while  they  were  still  in  sight  from  the  house. 

Beyond  the  three  sledges,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  loads 
there  were  but  they  seem  to  have  been  heavy.  Apparently  they 
took  all  the  mail,  both  letters  and  packages,  and  even  some  new 
books  that  friends  had  sent  in  to  me.  There  were  also  presents  for 
the  other  men  in  Melville  Island,  boxes  of  cigars,  packages  of 
candy,  and  even  two  quarts  of  whisky.  In  some  way  Bernard  had 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Bear  had  not  attempted  to  go  to 
Melville  Island,  and  what  he  took  seems  to  have  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  our  having  nothing  there  except  what  we  had  when 
Thomsen  left.  They  were  brinpinc;  carpenter  tools,  canvas  for 
the  sled-boat  cover,  material  for  dog  harness,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
many  other  things  the  amount  and  character  of  which  we  shall 
never  know,  for  the  Eskimos  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  being 
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loaded  into  the  sledges  and  were  able  to  give  only  a  partial  list 
and  the  opinion  th:it  the  loads  had  been  very  heavy. 

They  started  sometime  late  in  October  and  we  cuu  be  sure  that 
their  progress  was  kss  than  ten  miles  per  day  as  ag^nst  the 
twenty  or  thirty  they  had  expected.  On  passing  the  Star  they 
probably  replenished  their  provisions  to  the  eitent  of  taking  a 
quantity  of  rice,  but  from  various  evidences  we  suppose  they  took 
little  else. 

On  the  Gore  Islands  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Banks  Island 
was  a  depot  of  sugar  with  a  few  items  of  groceries.  These  had 
been  left  there  the  previous  winter  when  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
of  relaying  sugar  from  the  Star  to  the  Bear,  I  have  not  learned  for 
a  certainty  whether  they  visited  this  depot.  We  shall  never  loiow 
more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  story,  for  there  is  no  information 
beyond  wliat  Castel  was  able  to  learn  and  infer.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  Castel 
and  Charlie  Andersen  when  they  undertook  to  find  out  for  me  why 
Thomsen  had  not  come  to  Melville  Island. 

Castel  and  Andersen  separated  from  Storkerson's  party  near 
Cape  Roes,  Melville  Island,  early  in  May,  1917,  more  than  six 
months  after  Bernard  and  Thomsen  had  started  from  Kellett 
towards  Cape  Ross.  Castel's  party  was  followed  a  little  way  b^iind 
by  Natkusiak's  party,  who  could  not  travel  fast  cruni',';!!  to  kcop  up. 

Conditions  of  weather  and  travel  were  the  ordinary  ones  of 
early  spring,  good  except  for  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather.  Castel  made  a  direct  course  across  Melville  Sound  for 
Mercy  Bay  and  found  on  the  way  no  traces  of  Thomsen.  At 
Mercy  Bay  he  found  two  sledges,  one  which  he  recognised  as  Thorn- 
sen's  with  which  he  had  left  us  at  Melville  Island,  the  other  strong 
and  new  and  beautiful,  made  in  Captain  Bernard's  style.  To 
the  handle  bars  of  one  of  the  ?led=  wns  tied  the  following  note, 
which  is  the  only  written  document  in  the  case. 

'December  28, 1916.  We  made  a  cache  on  the  iee  twenty  miles  KNE 

firom  here.  We  are  out  of  grub  and  our  dogs  are  dying.  Eight  of  the 
dogs  have  died  and  we  have  ten  left  We  have  the  mail  which  we  are 
taking  with  us. 

(Signed)  'Teter  Bernard, 

''OharleB  Thomsen." 

This  part  of  the  story,  then,  was  clear.  They  had  reached  with 
the  three  sledges  and  full  loads  a  point  on  the  ice  twenty  miles 
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NN£  of  Mercy  Bay  and  about  forty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Rom 
— sixty  miles  from  our  camp  on  Liddon  Gulf.  Why  they  turned 
bade  we  ahaD  never  know.  It  is  poatible  tliqr  met  opoi  water;  in 
faety  that  is  the  most  logical  supposition,  saMept  that  it  would  be 
eitraordinaiy  that  the  water  should  be  open  at  that  time.  Apart 
frain  this  we  might  suppose  that  their  diflBculties  had  led  them  into 
a  despondent  frame  of  mind.  Inasmuch  as  they  probably  believed 
the  Bear  liad  made  no  attempt  to  reach  Melville  Island  they  may 
have  reasoned  that  we  might  have  had  bad  luck  in  hunting  and 
that  even  if  they  were  to  reach  Idddoii  QuU  they  might  find  ua 
fltanring  and  in  no  better  condition  to  help  them  than  thqr  were 
to  help  themselves.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  there  was  no  open  water 
they  could  have  left  the  two  sleds  and  loads  there,  hitched  all  the 
dogs  to  one  sledge  and  come  through  rapidly  and  light  to  Liddon 
Gulf.  One  of  the  things  tiiey  had  in  abundance  was  kerosene,  for 
Castel  found  that  although  they  had  taken  a  good  deal  from  our 
oil  drum  at  Castel  Bay,  there  was  still  some  left  in  it  when  he  got 
there.  They  also  had  lanterns.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  ua 
with  lanterns  and  kerosene  to  follow  the  trail  back,  pick  up  the 
aledges,  and  bring  them  to  Meh-ilk  lalaad.  Even  if  there  was 
water  in  the  sound  tliey  should  have  camped  at  the  edge  of  it 
to  wait  for  it  to  freeze  over,  for  at  this  time  of  year  it  surely 
could  not  have  been  many  days  until  the  frost  would  have  made 
them  a  road. 

Fearing  the  worst  now,  Caatel  proceeded  westward.  At  Castel 
Bay  he  found  evidence,  as  noted  above,  that  they  had  taken  k^osene 

from  a  fifty-gallon  drum.  The  depot  had  orifpnally  contained  other 
things  but  these  had  been  removed  by  Lopea  and  Alingnak  on  their 
way  to  Melville  Inland  in  May,  1916. 

The  north  coast  of  Banks  Island  is  mainly  precipitous.  Under 
the  heavy  pre^ure  of  the  winter  winds  the  ice  is  heaped  up  roughly 
in  ridges  that  seldom  come  quite  to  the  beach.  There  ia  aooord- 
ingly  a  comparatively  level  strip  between  the  precipitous  land 
and  the  rough  ice,  and  this  strip  will  naturally  be  followed  by 
any  one  traveling  by  pled,  especially  in  the  darkness  of  midwinter 
when  suflReient  daylight  is  not  available  for  picking  a  direct  trail 
across  the  bays.  Castel  assumed  that  Bernard  and  Thomson  must 
have  followed  this  strip.  The  trail  was  now  months  old  and  many 
blizzards  had  intervened,  so  that  it  was  only  once  every  four  or 
five  milea  that  they  found  on  some  hard  snowdrift  the  tracks  of 
the  sled  and  men  going  west.  At  fint  there  were  some  dog  traoka 
but  these  became  fewer,  for  the  dogs  had  been  dying  one  by  one. 
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Two  da3r8'  journey  west  of  Mercy  Bay  they  found  the  middle 
portion  of  a  sled.  Evidently  Bernard  had  been  forced  to  lighten 
up.  First  he  had  taken  an  axe  and  chopped  tlie  rear  third  off  his 
fourteen-foot  sled,  but  the  pieces  must  have  been  deeply  snowed 
over,  for  Castel  never  found  them.  Here  was  the  middle  third, 
showmg  at  both  ends  that  the  eled  had  been  chopped  tlirough  with 
an  $M  and  the  dieting  then  filed  oflF. 

A  tittle  wett  of  this  Castel  came  to  a  hard  snowdrift  with  many 
fox  tracks  around  and  with  some  small  fragments  of  caribou  skin 
scattered  over  the  snow.  The  fox  had  been  digging  a  hole  in  the 
drift  and  underneath  was  evidently  the  caribou  from  whicli  the 
fragments  had  come.  Charlie  digging  with  a  shovel  came  upon 
something  white  and  smooth,  and  cried  to  Castel  that  Bernard's 
party  had  not  becu  no  short  of  food,  after  all.  But  what  he  had 
taken  for  the  white  ddn  of  a  piece  of  salt  pork  turned  oat  to  be 
the  shoulder  of  Thomson. 

When  the  snow  had  been  cleared  away  his  body  was  found 
there,  lying  on  its  side  as  if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  sleep.  The 
fare  did  not  appear  emaciated,  which  was  one  reason  why  they 
felt  sure  he  had  not  died  of  actual  starvation,  and  there  were 
other  proofs  to  the  same  effect.  The  hands  were  bare  but  this 
did  not  signify  anything,  for  men  lost  in  a  snowstorm  who  struggle 
along  till  th^  eventoall^  freeie  to  death  often  throw  away  their 
mittens  and  remove  their  ooats.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
is  because  they  are  actually  warm  from  their  exertions,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  a  mind  no  longer  sane.  On  one 
foot  was  the  ordinary  type  of  boot  but  on  the  other  a  house  slipper, 
one  of  a  pair  that  Mrs.  Thomsen  had  made  for  him  to  bring  to  me 
as  a  Christmas  present. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  leads  me  to  think  that  Bernard  and 
Thomsen  were  in  a  camp,  probably  at  night  and  in  a  heavy  blis- 
sard.  Thomsen  had  taken  off  his  boots  perhaps  to  dry  or  mend 
them,  when  some  occasion  arose  for  going  out.  He  put  on  one  boot 
and  perhaps  because  he  was  sewing  the  other,  he  slipped  on  one  of 
my  slippers,  intending  merely  to  step  outdoors.  But  when  one  goes 
outdoors  in  a  blizzard  the  camp  becomes  invisible  at  arm's  length. 
1  ha\t  heard  several  stories  of  Eskimos  who  have  mtended  to  step 
away  from  the  house  but  a  yard  or  two  but  who  have  never  found 
their  camps  again  and  have  even  frosen  to  death.  This  is  prob- 
ably what  happened  to  Thomsen.  When  he  failed  to  get  back  into 
the  camp  he  probably  wandered  for  five  or  ten  miles  before  the  end 
came.  That  be  died  a  long  way  from  the  camp  we  infer  from  the 
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fact  that,  although  Castel  spent  two  days  in  the  vicinity,  he  was 

unable  to  find  any  sign  of  a  camp. 

It  was  not  possible  to  bury'  the  body  of  Thomsen  properly,  for 
tiie  ground  was  rocky  and  frozen.  They  made  for  him  a  shallow 
grave,  covered  it  with  large  boulders,  and  left  word  for  Natkusiak's 
party,  who  had  more  time  and  more  resourcefl,  to  make  the  grave 
stronger  and  less  likely  to  be  penetrated  by  animals.  They  then 
pushed  on  to  search  for  Bernard's  body,  for  the  tri^c  fate  of 
Thomsen  left  little  hope  that  Bernard  could  have  come  through. 
For  some  time  tiiey  were  able  to  see  truce?  of  him,  finding  the  west- 
ward trail  every  few  miles  as  before.  They  now  came  to  our  most 
easterly  food  depot  and  to  the  most  iucomprcliensibie  part  of  the 
story. 

We  knew  exactly  what  was  in  this  depot.  The  following  items 
weie  found  by  Castel  still  untouched:  Sugar,  250  lbs.;  syrup,  2 
gallons;  flour,  100  lbs.,  and  a  few  pounds  of  beans  and  rice.  There 
were  plain  signs  that  the  depot  had  been  visited  on  the  way  east 
and  by  Bernard  alone  coing  back.  Either  on  the  eastward  or 
westward  journey  the  following  items  had  been  removed:  Pnmes, 
15  lbs.;  pilot  bread,  96  lbs.;  tobacco,  34  lbs.;  half  a  case  baking 
powder  (the  remainder  was  left);  tea,  several  pounds;  soap,  12 
lbs.;  apples,  30  lbs. 

Here  and  there  along  the  coast  Castel  found  tin  cans  which 
had  been  used  as  dishes  in  which  to  feed  the  dogs.  These  showed 
that  on  the  west  coast  of  Banks  Island  the  dogs  had  been  living 
on  boiled  rice  with  seal's  fat,  but  on  the  north  coast  they  h;id  been 
living  on  boiled  rice  without  the  blubber.  The  most  extraordinary 
and  perhaps  most  tragic  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  both  at  this 
and  the  otiier  depots  all  the  bags  of  sugar  were  unopened.  The 
dogs  were  weakening  from  a  diet  of  rice  alone  where  rice  and  fat 
would  have  kept  them  in  gqod  condition.  But  from  a  dietetic  point 
of  view  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  suprnr  are  equal  in  food  value 
to  a  pound  of  fat  and  take  the  place  of  fat  act  ejn ably  in  the  dietary. 
This  we  have  found  also  by  experience,  for  dogs  that  will  refuse  to 
eat  a  strange  kind  of  meat,  as,  for  instance,  wolf,  will  lick  syrup 
greedily  out  of  a  dish  that  has  about  it  the  odor  of  seal  oil  or  any 
other  strong  familiar  smell.  The  dogs  as  we  know  from  actual  trial 
could  have  been  kept  in  as  good  condition  with  sugar  and  rice  as 
with  bacon  and  rice  or  blubber  and  rice.  The  whole  tragedy  then 
appears  to  hin^e  on  Bernard  and  Thomsen's  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  food  value  of  sugar. 

Another  twenty  miles  west  Castel  found  that  Captain  Bernard 
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bad  stopped  to  rest  leM  than  a  hundred  yards  from  our  second 

depot.  Here  again  the  sugar  bags  were  of  the  number  called  for 
by  our  inventory  and  had  not  been  opened,  though  other  food 
items  were  gone. 

This  second  depot  was  at  Cape  Giffard.  West  of  that  point 
the  land  becomes  gradually  lower  and  the  water  more  shallow  in- 
shore so  that  the  rough  iee  does  not  approach  so  closely  to  the 
beach.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  assume  that  Captain  Bernard 
had  followed  the  beach.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
traveling  overland,  nor,  indeed,  anything  to  prevent  him  from 
traveling  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  offshore.  Castel  advanced  slowly, 
searching  on  the  land  and  on  the  ice,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
sure  guide  as  to  where  the  trail  would  be  and  he  failed  to  find  it 
again. 

With  his  extreme  conscientiousness  and  loyalty  Bernard  was 
probably  still  dragging  with  him  my  letter  mail.  We  shall  perhaps 
never  know  where  he  died  nor  whether  it  was  on  the  land  or  on  the 
sea  ice.  It  seems  certain  that  he  never  got  as  far  back  as  the  Star, 
for  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  return  visit,  although  plenty  of 
evidence  of  their  having  been  there  on  the  way  north. 

I  got  the  story  up  to  this  point  from  the  verbal  accounts  of 
Binder  and  Masik  as  to  what  Castel  and  Charlie  had  told  them,  and 
the  main  outline  of  it  from  a  written  report  of  Castel's.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  add  of  a  later  date.  Natkusiak's  party  spent 
several  days  in  making  as  secure  a  grave  as  they  could  for  Thom- 
sen.  They  searched  carefully  for  Bernard  on  the  way  west  but 
found  no  traces  except  those  which  Castel  had  previously  found. 
They  have  since  spent  two  years  around  the  northwest  comer  of 
BaoJcs  Island,  for  they  proved  unable  to  launch  the  Star  and  have 
been  using  her  as  a  trapping  base.  During  this  time  they  have 
hunted  caribou  here  and  thfisre  over  the  land  and  have  examined 
the  islands  and  coastline  again  and  again,  so  that  it  seems  most 
likely  that  Captain  Bernard  died  on  the  sea  ice,  and  that  his  body 
with  the  mail  and  whatever  else  he  had  with  him  will  never  be 
recovered. 

Thus  died  two  of  the  expedition's  best  men.  With  Storkersoo 
and  Wilkins,  Bernard  made  the  third  of  those  who  contributed  most 

to  our  northern  section.  Any  one  is  wrong  who  thinks  that  I  have 
criticized  Bernard  by  pointing  out  his  peculiar  attitude  towards  or- 
ders. I  have  merely  made  clear  how  this  tragedy  could  happen  in 
spite  of  precautionary'  instructions  which  are  matters  of  record. 
After  all,  there  is  often  good  reason  in  the  Arctic  for  disobeying 
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orders,  for  conditions  may  change  so  fundamentally  that  the  com- 
mander who  issued  them  might  desire  to  alter  or  even  reverse  them 
were  he  present.  Loyalty  and  good  intentions  are  the  main  things, 
and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  more  <rf  either  of  theee  than  Cap- 
tain Bernard.  He  and  Thomaen  wwe  lost  in  a  brave  attempt  to  do 
what  they  thou^t  was  beet  and  moet  oondooive  to  the  nieeeeB  of  the 
eq[>editian. 
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THE  DESTBUCnON  OF  THE  MABY  SACHS 

CASTEL  and  Charlie  arrived  at  Cape  Kellett  m  June  to  find 
there  Binder  and  Mauk. 
The  Kilian  brothers,  sent  by  Captam  Gonzales  to  Kellett 

early  in  November  with  the  message  to  Thomscn  sug^gesting  that  he 
make  his  journey  to  Melville  Island  by  way  of  the  Bear  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Straits,  arrived  there  to  find  none  but  Eskimos,  and  the 
report  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  Captain  Bernard  would  be  back 
from  Melville  Island.  They  decided  to  wait  for  his  return,  but  week 
by  week  the  wait  grew  longer,  and  the  delay  dragged  on  into  mid- 
winter. When  eventually  they  returned  to  the  Bear  they  had 
begun  to  fear  some  tragec^,  although  they  appear  to  have  aisumed 
that  this  would  have  been  on  the  return  journey.  When  they  went 
to  the  Bear  they  took  with  them  the  Eskimos,  80  that  Castel  now 
found  at  the  camp  only  the  two  white  men. 

Castel  was  now  the  senior  oflBcer  at  Kellett.  He  accordingly 
opened  my  Mter  of  instmetions  to  Captain  Bernard  and  proceeded 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  hie  ability.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned what  they  were:  the  SocHb  wae  to  be  repaired  and  laimched; 
she  would  then  wait  for  us  as  late  as  seemed  consistent  with  her 
ability  to  get  out  to  the  Pacific.  I  wanted  the  main  body  of  the 
expedition  to  get  home  that  fall  so  that  the  men  might  be  discharged 
and  the  great  expense  of  the  expedition  ended.  I  have  already  out- 
lined how  I  expected  to  return  with  my  own  party  to  civilization 
in  case  we  were  unable  to  reach  Kellett  before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation. 

CaBtel*8  party  was  ideally  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  Both 
he  and  Masik  are  SMilor?  of  the  old  type  who  understand  not  only 
how  to  handle  a  ship  but  how  to  repair  hold,  sails  and  rigging. 
The  ship  was,  of  court-e.  very  dr\'  after  being  several  seasons  out 
of  water,  but  she  was  in  excellent  condition  and  when  the  seams 
that  were  wide  open  because  of  the  dryness  had  once  been  properly 
caulked,  the  sweDing  of  the  planks  upon  launching  would  make  her 
exc^ionally  tight.  When  the  major  repairs  had  been  made,  she 
was  scraped  and  painted  and  her  rigging  thoroughly  overhauled. 
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The  sails  and  ripp:inp;  wrro  found  either  in  good  condition  or  capa- 
ble of  pntisfactory  repair.  Binder  knew  how  to  run  an  engine  but 
was  primarily  a  mechanic  and  admirably  adapted  for  making  the 
repairs.  We  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  propeller  shafts  was 
broken  when  Wilkioft  was  bringing  the  ship  from  Bathunt  to 
Kellett  ID  1914.  Naturally  the  propeller  WBB  lost.  There  was  a 
fpare  shaft  which  Binder  was  able  to  put  in  and  a  spare  propeller, 
not  ver>'  satisfactory,  however,  as  it  was  rather  too  large  for  the 
power  of  the  engine. 

In  the  first  days  of  August  everything  was  ready  for  launching 
and  the^  began  to  shove  the  Sacha  off  gradually  with  jack  screws. 
On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  she  was  really  afloat  although  her  bow 
still  rested  on  the  beach.  At  first  she  leaked  rapidly,  as  was  ex- 
pected on  account  of  her  excessively  dry  condition,  but  inside  of 
two  days  the  seams  had  closed  up  so  that  she  had  to  be  pumped 
only  four  minutes  per  hour.  This  was  a  happy  contrast  with  her 
condition  when  Wilkins  brought  her  north,  for  his  report  said  that 
on  that  voyage  she  had  to  be  pumped  forty  minutes  per  hour. 
In  fact,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  water  thai  came  in  after 
the  first  day  except  scmie  through  the  stuffing  boxes  and  a  little  in 
tiie  bow.  That  there  was  a  leak  in  the  bow  was  a  minor  slip. 
Thiy  had  had  occasion  to  nail  some  blocks  to  the  outside  of  the 
ship  and  had  done  this  with  spikes  so  large  that  they  had  penetrated 
the  planking.  The  spike  holes  they  had  forgotten  to  plug  up  and  it 
was  through  them  the  water  was  coming  in.  However,  a  leak  of 
four  minutes  per  hour  will  never  prevent  a  ship  from  sailing  where 
she  likes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  the  launching  was  practically  com* 
pleted  and  the  men  were  rejoicing  that  their  months  of  hard  work 
bad  come  to  so  successful  a  close.  Next  day  when  the  vessel  was 
fully  afloat  they  intended  to  go  under  power  three  miles  east  to 
Bam-  Harbor  mul  stay  until  it  w'as  time  to  sail.  Had  the  engines 
.  not  been  available  they  could  have  sailed  her  to  Baur  Harbor,  and 
even  without  sails  she  could  have  been  "tracked"  with  a  rope  along 
the  sandy  beach. 

Castel's  intention  when  the  ship  was  safe  in  Baur  Harbor  was 
to  leave  one  man  aboard,  to  pump  if  necessary  and  to  take  care 
of  her  generally,  while  he  went  with  the  other  two  men  down  to 
the  tip  of  the  sandspit  and  began  a  survey  with  soundings  of  the 
bay  behind  Kellett  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  might 
be  a  harbor  suitable  for  big  ships.  Baur  Harbor  in  1917  would 
nut  admit  a  vessel  of  more  than  ten  feet  draft  (the  Sachs  drew 
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only  six  and  a  half)  and  the  entrance  whs  such  that  it  might  be 
rendered  deeper  or  shallower  any  year  by  ice  action — an  unsafe 
place  to  rely  on  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time.  The  survey 
of  the  possible  harbor  behind  Kellett  would  complete  the  map  of  the 
west  coast  of  Banks  Island  undertaken  by  Castel  in  conneetion 
with  the  search  (or  Thomsen. 

At  this  stage  the  Bear  arrived  on  the  scene  and  we  must  now 
shift  the  story  to  her.  In  order  to  do  this  I  must  go  bnck  to  the 
time  when  Storkcrson  arrived  at  the  Bcafs  winter  quarters  in 
Walker  Bay  with  instructions  from  me  that  Captain  Gonzales  was 
to  outfit  huu  lor  Uie  exploration  of  Victoria  Island. 

On  presentation  of  these,  Gonsales  had  not  refused  to  outfit 
Stotkeison  but  had  warned  him  that  he  intended  to  sail  away 
from  Walker  Bay  on  the  first  of  August,  and  if  Storkerson  and 
his  party  had  not  arrived  from  their  survey  he  would  leave  them 
behind.  He  also  told  the  men  that,  while  he  would  not  dissuade 
any  of  them  from  going  with  Storkerson,  he  warned  them  that  any 
who  did  so  were  doing  it  at  their  own  risk,  for  he  thought  Storker- 
son might  tarry  too  long  at  the  surveying  in  which  case  they  would 
have  to  spend  the  year  in  Victoria  Iskind,  for  th^r  would  find  the 
ship  gone  when  they  came  back.  Eventually  two  of  the  men, 
Martin  Kilian  und  Gumaer,  went  with  Storkerson.  but  it  was  ^preed 
before  they  started  that  Storkerson  would  send  them  back  on  a 
certain  date  whether  tiie  survey  had  been  coitipleted  or  not.  This 
date  was  placed  so  early  tiiat  it  seemed  from  the  start  that  the 
survey  was  doomed  to  be  a  failure. 

Still,  Storkerson  started  and  hoped  for  the  best.  When  they 
had  beoi  gone  several  days  and  it  became  evident  that  the  surv^ 
would  take  longtf  than  the  time  allowed  by  the  arrangement  wiUi 
Oonsales,  both  men  volunteered  to  stay  by  Storkerson,  taking 
chance?  on  being  marooned.  This  cheered  him  up  for  several  days, 
but  then  Gumaer  had  a  change  of  heart  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  return  as  originally  promised.  Martin  Kilian  stuck  creditably 
to  his  guns  and  joined  Storkerson  in  urging  Gumaer  not  to  go  back. 
They  were  now  on  the  north  coast  of  Victoria  Island,  the  spring 
thaws  had  come  and  the  overland  journey  to  the  Bear  would  be 
dangerous  especially  for  a  man  traveling  alone.  But  all  arguments 
were  of  no  avail  and  Storkerson  had  to  fulfill  his  agreement  by 
handing  over  one  of  his  sleds  and  dog  teams.  He  cautioned 
Gumaer  carefully  on  the  proper  route  to  take,  urging  him  to  go 
by  the  coast.  Gumaer,  however,  preferred  his  own  ideas  and 
tried  to  strike  directly  overland.    The  rivers  were  open  and  in 
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trying  to  crosa  one  of  them  his  dog  team  was  drowned,  or  at  any 
rate  iott— there  teems  to  bo  dispute  on  thia  minor  point.  The 
mam  thing  is  that  Gmnaar  got  back  to  the  ship,  although  only 

after  the  greatest  difficulties.  To  me  it  has  alwiqrs  aj^ieared  a  mar- 
vel that  he  did  get  back.  From  that  point  of  view  it  was  a  very 
creditable  performance. 

Storkerson  and  Kilian  pressed  on  with  the  survey.  How  near 
they  came  to  finishing  it  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  present 
map  of  Victoria  Island.  They  still  expected  that  Gonzales  would 
sail  away  oo  the  day  he  had  threatened  and  they  were  doing  the 
survey  on  a  few  extra  dajrs  which,  according  to  their  calculations, 
intervened  between  the  date  set  by  Qonsales  for  the  beginning  of 
the  return  and  the  time  actually  necessary.  In  other  words,  they 
expected  to  travel  back  about  twice  as  fast  as  Gonzales  had  esti- 
mated. In  this  they  succeeded.  They  took  their  sleds  to  the 
south  end  of  CoUinson  Inlet  and  proceeded  with  pack  dogs  over- 
huid.  By  throwing  away  nearly  everything  they  were  able  to 
travel  overland  much  faster  than  we  have  ever  done  hi  flumme^— 
almost  three  times  as  fast.  Still,  it  was  two  days  past  the  assigned 
date  when  they  got  to  Walker  Bay.  They  fully  expected  the 
Bear  to  be  gone  but  found  Gonaales  had  changed  his  mind  about 
marooning  them. 

On  leaving  winter  quarters  the  Bear  tried  to  get  to  Kellett, 
which  was  according  to  instructions,  except  that  I  had  not  looked 
forward  to  so  early  a  staii.  It  was  loond  t^t  iee  blooked  the 
way  and  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  reach  Cape  Bathurst  to 
land  dogs  and  passengers  (the  Eskimo  families).  This  was  also 
according  to  instructions.  But  the  ice  proved  solid  towards  Cape 
Bathurst,  so  they  turned  again  towards  Kellett  and  reached  there 
on  the  seventh  of  August. 

Here  they  found  the  Sachs  three-quarters  in  the  water.  Castel 
and  his  men  had  been  able  to  put  her  in  such  condition  that  she 
was  better  fitted  for  a  voyage  than  she  had  been  when  we  bought 
her  in  Nome.  Castel  expected  to  he  through  mapping  the  bay 
behind  Kellett  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  August,  which  he 
hoped  would  give  my  party  ample  time  to  arrive.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  set  sail  with  the  Sarhf^  about  the  25th  if  I  had  not  come, 
judging  this  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  my  plans. 

At  hrst  Gonzales  seemed  in  agreement  with  Castcl's  ideas.  The 
Bear  gave  a  hand  m  pulling  the  Sachs  off  the  beaeh.  Ber  engfaiea 
were  found  to  be  not  in  first-class  order  but  they  could  be  put  in 
oonditiony  according  to  the  opinion  of  her  engnieer,  Binder,  LiAsr 
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Captain  Gonzaleg  changed  his  mind,  told  Cartel  to  come  aboard  the 
Polar  Bear  with  nil  his  men,  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  Sachs  behind.  Gonzales  seems  to  have  consulted  several 
of  bis  men,  some  of  whom  agreed  that  the  sliip  should  be  left  behind, 
their  thought  being  thst  ihe  would  be  put  in  Batir  Harbor  and  aev- 
eral  men  left  ^th  her  to  keep  her  in  condition.  Upon  my  arrival 
these  men  together  with  my  party  would  make  a  suffieieni  etew 
for  sailing  her  out.  This  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. It  appears  that  several  of  the  men,  on  being  asked  by  Gon- 
zales, favored  his  plan  of  sailing  away  on  the  Bear  and  leaving 
the  Sachs  for  me,  but  that  every  one  of  them  supposed  she  would 
be  left  in  a  seaworthy  condition  so  I  could  use  her  to  carry  my 
party  home  ahould  I  arrive  at  KeUett  None  of  them  oooceived 
the  poeeibility  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship  nor  undentood  the 
motive  of  it  when  that  startling  event  had  happened. 

Storkcr?on's  report  to  me  says  that  when  the  Sachs  was  put 
broadside  on  the  beach  he  was  standing  on  the  Bear  beside  the 
first  ofiicer,  Seymour,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  "a 
damn  shame"  to  leave  a  ship  in  a  dangerous  position  on  an  open 
beach  when  in  an  hour  she  could  have  been  taken  under  her  own 
power  or  In  tow  Into  a  safe  harbor  three  milee  away.  Later  they 
were  still  more  astonished  when,  without  warning  to  them,  they 
saw  the  foremast  of  the  Sachs  conoe  crashing  down.  The  mast  was 
sawed  up  and  taken  aboard  the  Bear  as  wood  for  the  galley  stove. 
As  to  this,  the  steward,  Levi,  said  that  it  was  the  finest  firewood 
he  ever  used  but  that  he  could  have  done  without  it.  The  yards 
of  the  Sacha  were  also  sawed  up  and  carried  off;  the  sails  were 
taken  away,  as  well  as  the  engine-room  tools  and  most  of  the  fuel 
oil  intcoded  for  the  engines. 

There  have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  the  motives  that  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Sachs.  It  appears  to  me  most  likely  that 
when  Captain  Gonzalo«  had  leisure  to  think  about  his  procedure 
of  the  previous  year,  hv  bcrarae  less  certain  that  his  position  would 
be  sustained  by  tlic  Government  at  Ottawa.  Naturally  enough, 
he  might  worry  about  this.  When  he  came  to  Kellett  and  found 
himself  the  senior  officer  with  me  away,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  could  sail  from  Kellett  before  I  arrived  and  if  he  left  no 
meana  behind  for  me  to  get  out,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  over  to  the  mainland  by  sled  until  the  middle  of  the  winter 
nor  could  1  get  to  a  telegraph  office,  such  as  Dawson,  before  perhaps 
March.  He  might  then  reasonably  hope  that  if  he  sailed  out,  get- 
ting to  Victoria  in  September,  he  could  make  a  satisfactory  explana- 
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tion  by  showing  my  orders  according  to  which  he  was  senior  officer 
and  according  to  which  he  was  to  take  the  Bear  to  the  Pacific  the 
faU  of  1917. 

He  appears  to  have  relied  especially  on  the  paragraph  which* 

read:  "It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  instructions  to  cover  every 
eventuality,  so  I  leave  it  to  you  to  do  what  is  best  in  your  judg- 
ment in  any  event  not  covered  by  these  instructions."  He  would 
report  to  tlic  Government  that  he  had  followed  instructions  in  so 
far  as  they  were  definite,  and  ihat  lie  had  been  authorized  by  the 
quoted  paragraph  to  do  whatever  other  things  he  had  done*  II 
he  could  not  justify  the  destructioa  of  a  seaworthy  ship,  he  could 
claim  the  jSoc^  had  not  been  seaworthy,  and  then  try  to  justify 
her  destruction.  If  he  could  secure  his  pay  and  get  away  he 
mipht  hope  to  lose  himself  >o  m=  not  to  be  prosecuted,  especially 
in  the  excitement  and  comparative  disorganization  resulting  from 
the  war.  It  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  this, 
for  several  of  the  men  and  especially  Hadley,  Storkerson  and  Cas- 
te], would  have  reported  the  facts. 

After  the  mast  had  been  chopped  out  of  the  Sachs  or  posaibly 
before,  Goniales  made  an  arrangement  with  Binder  and  Mas^ 
that  they  were  to  be  in  charge  of  the  wrc(  k.  He  told  them  to 
break  her  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  build  a  house.  He  gave  them 
a  stock  of  groceries,  ammunition,  traps  and  the  like,  and  author- 
ized th(>m  to  use  these  trapping  foxes.  This  outfit  would  pay  them 
for  remaining  in  charge  of  a  small  depot  that  was  being  left  for 
me,  and  the  furs  secured  would  be  their  property.  This  was  a  very 
advantageous  arrangement  for  men  wanting  to  trap  as  these  did, 
and  while  they  did  not  differ  from  the  majority. of  the  men  in 
thinking  the  destniction  of  the  ship  extraordinar>'  and  unjustified, 
still  they  recognized  in  the  event  a  windfall  for  themselves.  They 
told  me,  and  Castel  said  the  same  later,  that  they  felt  especially 
keenly  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  in  view  of  the  faithful  and  long- 
continued  work  they  had  devoted  to  putting  her  in  seaworthy  con- 
dition. Written  statements  from  all  of  CastePs  party,  himself, 
Charlie,  Binder  and  Masik,  say  that  they  considered  the  ship  sea- 
worthy, that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  sail  out  in  her,  and 
that  they  toUl  Captain  Gonzales  so.  Some  of  them  explained 
further  that  they  were  anxious  to  wait  at  Kellctt  until  the  season 
showed  that  my  arrival  that  year  had  become  improbable. 

This  was  tlie  situation  tliat  met  me  after  a  walk  of  twenty- 
eight  hours.  Truly  the  first  and  strongest  feeling  was  wonder  that 
these  picturesque  doings  could  have  happened  outside  ihe  covers 
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of  s  book  for  boys.  I  was  unable  to  understand  the  temperament 
or  motives  that  would  lead  to  such  thiuga,  but  the  aituataoo  for  us 

was  plain. 

The  outfit  that  had  been  left  for  us  was  conspicuous  for  the 
want  of  certain  things.  There  were  no  sledges  or  means  of  travel, 
80  that  we  were  as  nearly  prevented  as  possible  from  leaving  Banks 
Island.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  us,  had  we  de- 
sired to  leave  by  sled,  first  to  go  back  overland  with  pack  dogs 
to  the  northeast  corner  and  pick  up  the  sleds  we  had  left  there, 
brining  them  home  on  the  first  snow.  This  would  have  required 
two  months  of  tedious  work.  Neither  had  primus  stoves  been  left 
nor  suitable  equipment  for  traveling,  but  in  this  respect  we  could 
have  made  out  somehow.  There  were  no  writing  materials  except 
those  we  had  brought  with  us  overland,  and  scarcely  any  boc^ 
to  read.  All  the  best  had  been  carried  away. 

My  companions  with  the  dog^  arrived  three  days  after  me. 
The  Stcvensonian  romance  of  being  deserted  and  marooned  ap- 
pealed far  less  to  thrni  than  to  me,  and  feeling  ran  high  for  a 
while,  with  many  remarks  of  all  they  would  do  and  say  when  they 
got  out  to  civilization. 

We  laid  plans  at  once.  We  would  start  in  two  or  three  weeks 
back  to  Point  Russell  to  fetch  the  sleds.  We  would  kill  the  neces- 
sary number  of  caribou  for  food  and  clothing  in  the  fall,  and 
pnribably  in  February  would  cross  over  to  Cape  Bathurst  and  thence 
to  the  Mounted  Police  post  at  Fort  Macpherson  and  over  the 
mountains  to  Dawson  Wliat  worried  the  boys  most  in  this  con- 
nection was  that  obviouj^ly  we  were  going  to  be  too  late.  If  the 
Bear  had  luck  and  got  out,  her  men  would  be  paid  off  and  gone. 
In  our  bitterness  of  feeling  we  assumed  for  the  moment  that  most 
of  the  men  had  been  involved  with  Gonsales  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Sachs  and  our  marooning  on  Banks  Island,  except  Storkerson, 
Hadley  and  Castel.  From  them  I  had  received  letters  through 
Binder  stating  their  unequivocal  disapproval  of  what  had  been 
done  and  saying  that  they  had  proto-t(  fl  vainly  against  it. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  plan  we  had  but  one  hope — the  pos- 
sible arrival  of  Captain  Pedcrscn  with  the  Herman  to  pick  up  the 
catch  of  furs  secured  by  his  natives  forty  miles  southeast  of  us. 
I  knew  pretty  well  that  if  Captain  Pedersen  got  that  near  he  would 
come  to  Kellett  to  see  how  things  stood.  But  to  make  everything 
doubly  sure  I  asked  Masik  to  go  down  to  the  Herman  camp  with 
a  message  fur  him. 

It  took  me  far  less  time  to  grasp  the  situation  than  it  does  to 
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explain  it  in  thig  book,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  Masik  was  on 
his  way  m  a  rowboat  withio  aix  hours  after  I  arrived  at  Kellett, 
although  the  first  hour  had  heen  occupied  by  him  in  cooking  me  a 
mippw.  He  bad  a  chimey  boat  to  row  and  he  had  not  tlept  for  at 

least  fifteen  houn;  etill  he  expected  to  make  the  whole  forty  miles 
before  sleeping,  and  did  so — I  learned  later  that  he  had  a  head 
wind  part  of  the  way.  I  saw  at  once  that  Ma?ik  was  of  that 
admiralilo  type  who  never  conjuro  up  imaginary  difficulties  and 
who  go  about  any  important  thin^^  with  directness  and  despatch. 
He  returned,  after  a  nap  and  a  bit  of  re&t,  with  the  news  that  the 
Herman  bad  not  arrived  although  the  Fiikimoa  eqsected  Captain 
Pedergen,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  previous  year. 

There  was  hope,  then,  for  the  season  wa.s  not  yet  late.  But  the 
prospects  grew  les.s  each  day.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Banks  Island 
there  was  no  ice  go  far  as  we  could  see  from  the  highest  hills, 
but  apparently  there  must  be  ice  to  the  south,  for  nothing  but 
the  most  difficult  conditiouB  would  keep  away  a  skillful  ice  navi- 
gator like  Pederseo  with  such  a  competent  ship  as  the  old  whaler 
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THB  ADVXNTUBIB  OF  THB  AUTUMN  1017 

THE  morning  of  August  26th  a  ship  came  in  sight.  It  was  not 
the  Herman  but  Crawford  and  Wittenberg's  Challenge.  1 
lanBw  Crawford  pretty  well  after  years  of  aBsociatioa  uid  ha 
had  not  beeo  ashore  long  when  everything  had  been  deared  up  be- 
tween us  and  was  frankly  understood.  Crawford  knew  the  situation 
aboard  the  Bear  much  better  than  I.  He  said  that  on  the  basis  of 
his  diagnosis  of  it  he  had  concluded  that  "something  was  going  to 
drop."  He  knew  the  Bear  had  a  depot  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits 
but  imagined  that  f^iie  would  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  to 
the  Pacific  to  stop  and  pick  this  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  Witten- 
berg had  decided  they  might  as  well  have  it,  otherwise  it  would 
be  destrvqred  by  Eildnioe  who  would  not  know  how  to  utilise  a 
quarter  of  it.  But  this  year  the  ice  conditions  in  Prince  of  Wales 
Straits  had  been  different  from  the  year  before  and,  although  the 
Challenge  had  tried  to  make  her  way  to  the  depot,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  so. 

They  had  then  decided  to  make  for  Kellctt,  thinking  that  they 
might  find  there  a  deal  of  abandoned  stores.  If  they  were  really 
abandoned  they  would  belong  to  the  ChaUmige  under  the  laws  of 
salvage,  and  anyway  they  felt  sure  thai  the  Oovemment  would 
eventually  be  willing  to  sell  them  for  a  reasonable  price.  They 
had  assumed  that  I  would  not  be  on  Bankf^  Island,  possibly  because 
my  party  miRht  have  been  lost  out  on  the  ice,  and  possibly  be- 
cause we  might  have  decided  to  come  home  by  another  route. 
When  they  found  us  in  possession  they  were  obviously  delighted. 
Not  only  were  their  feelings  towards  us  friendly  but  it  gave  them  a 
ehuoe  to  mdce  a  good  trade.  Our  supplies  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Sachs,  including  her  engines,  were  thinigs  which  they  could  turn 
to  ooDsiderable  use,  while  to  us  they  were  of  no  value.  The  Chal- 
lenge, on  the  other  hand,  gave  us  our  only  chance  of  getting  out 
of  the  countr>'.  They  were  in  a  fine  position  for  making  a  favor- 
able sale  and,  although  I  knew  the  Challenge  to  be  unsound,  I  was 
happy  to  buy  her  for  six  thousand  dollars,  giving  to  boot  all  our 
supplies  on  Banks  Island. 
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Imide  of  twenty-four  hours  the  bargain  was  completed,  Craw- 
fofd's  men  were  ashore  and  ours  on  board.  Mr.  Leo  Wittenberg, 
part  owner  with  Crawford,  decided  to  come  out  with  us  as  our 

guest. 

Masik  was  sailing  master  and  Binder  engineer.  The  rest  of 
us  were  the  crew,  men  of  all  work.  We  had  a  boautifiil,  sunshiny 
day  and  a  fair  breeze.  To  travel  west  as  fast  uj:  possible  we  took 
a  great  circle  course  for  Hcrsehcl  Island,  intending  to  omit  the 
customary  call  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  trading  station  at  Cape  Bath* 
urst  (the  BaiUie  Islands).  But  we  had  not  been  on  the  way  many 
hours  when  we  came  to  thick  ice,  the  edge  of  which  ran  northwest 
and  southeast.  There  was  no  sense  in  going  into  such  compact 
ice,  osperially  with  a  weak  ship  like  the  ChnUrngc,  «o  we  turned 
a  Iitile  more  than  a  right  angle  and  followed  the  edge  of  the  ice 
southeast. 

The  next  morning,  twenty-seven  hours  after  leaving  KeUetl> 
we  had  another  evidence  that  dramatic  situations  may  arise  out- 
side the  brains  of  novelists.  Out  of  the  fog  came  a  dear  speU, 

and  there  in  front  of  us,  two  or  three  miles  away,  was  the  Bear. 

The  ships  stood  towards  each  other,  our  men  tense  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  they  unaware.  It  seemed  to  me  wise  not  to  come  on 
deck  until  the  ships  should  be  at  close  (iiiarters.  and  so  I  went  to 
the  cabin.  Meantime  Mr.  Wittenberg,  with  mixed  motives  of  a 
boyish  prank  and  the  idea  that  the  Bear  might  turn  tail  and  run, 
hoisted  a  distress  signal.  He  had  mentioned  doing  so  to  me,  but 
I  think  I  made  no  answer  beyond  saying  that  I  did  not  see  why  we 
slum  Id.  It  is  the  custom  in  these  waters  for  ships  to  speak  each 
other,  and  the  Bear,  not  suspecting  my  beini;  ahonrd,  would  have 
come  up  to  us  even  without  the  signal.  AMien  she  came  within 
speaking  distance  some  of  our  men  hailed  the  Bear  and  told  them 
that  I  was  on  the  Challenge  and  wanted  tiic  Bear  to  tie  up  to  some 
nearby  solid  ice  so  that  I  oould  eome  aboard. 

Later  from  the  men  aboard  the  Bear  I  heard  various  stories  of 
how  the  surprise  struck  e\  ( ryl)0(ly.  I  could  well  imagine  it  and 
so,  indeed,  can  the  reader.  The  f  i  t  tiling  that  actually  happmed 
was  that  after  the  two  ships  had  tied  up  Captain  Gonzales  came 
aboard  the  Challenge  witii  an  explanation  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.    Essentially  it  amounted  to  this: 

Ue  considered  himself  to  know  on  the  basis  of  what  I  had  said, 
as  well  as  on  the  written  instructions,  that  my  main  concern  was  to 
get  the  expedition  safe  home  in  1917.  He  had  accordingly  given 
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Storkerson  strict  orders  that  he  must  not  through  the  extenaiveneas 
of  his  spring  explorations  delay  the  sailing  of  the  Bear,  telling  him 
that  the  ship  would  start  as  soon  as  navigation  conditions  allowed. 
Later  when  he  got  to  Kellett  he  had  inspected  the  Sachs,  found  her 
unsouiid,  and  had  on  the  recommendatioD  of  his  officers  decided  to 
destroy  her.  His  crew  also  was  inadequate  for  handling  the  Bear 
and  he  needed  Castel's  men  aboard.  In  explanation  of  why  he 
had  chopped  out  the  mast  and  put  the  ship  on  the  beach  he  said 
that  his  galley  stove  had  been  short  of  fuel,  that  the  Sachs  was 
no  good,  anyhow,  and  that  he  did  not  have  the  time — an  hour  or 
two — to  tow  the  Sachs  into  Buur  Harbor.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
sidered that  Binder  and  Masik  would  have  things  more  important 
to  do  than  to  keep  pumping  the  ship  to  keep  her  afloat. 

Captain  Gonzales  gave  me  the  names  of  four  of  his  oflScers  with 
whom  he  said  he  had  consulted  and  who  bad  recommended  the  de- 
struction of  the  Sachs.  Three  of  these  men  denied  the  story  en- 
tirely but  the  fourth  said  that  he  had  recommended  leaving  the 
Sachs,  meaning,  however,  not  her  destruction  but  that  she  should 
be  towed  to  Baur  Harbor  and  anchored  there  in  charge  of  the 
two  who  were  heing  left  behind.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  sugges- 
tlon  of  this  officer  would  have  met  with  my  approval.  I  should 
have  liked  nothing  better  on  arriving  at  Kellett  than  to  find  the 
Bear  safely  on  her  way  and  the  Sachs  waiting  for  us  with  an  ade- 
quate crew,  Castel,  Andersen,  Binder  and  Masik.  Even  with  just 
Binder  and  Masik  we  should  have  been  all  right,  for  the  Sachs 
was  no  more  difiicult  to  sail  than  the  ChaUenge,  needing  no  larger 
crew. 

The  engineer  of  the  Bear,  Herman  KiBan,  stated  that  he  had 
told  Captain  Gonzales  that  the  engines  of  the  Sachs  were  not  m  good 
condition.  He  had  not,  however,  recommended  the  destructUm 

of  the  ship.  The  condition  of  the  engines  was  in  a  sense  not  very 
material.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  power,  but  during  two 
or  three  decades  of  whaling  many  a  sailing  ship  has  gone  from 
Kellett  safely  to  the  Pacific  without  the  use  of  engnies.  Indeed, 
this  entire  part  of  the  Arctie,  so  far  as  it  was  explored  before  our 
time,  is  known  to  us  almost  solely  through  the  work  of  men  who 
eame  up  in  sailing  ships  which  usually  brought  them  safe  home 
again. 

1  now  took  pcrs^onal  charge  of  the  Bear,  transferring  Castel  to 
the  command  of  the  Challenge.  After  soriie  delays  and  troubles 
with  the  ice,  both  ships  proceeded  to  tiie  harbor  at  Cape  Bathurst 
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where  CaptUD  Goniales  Icii  tiie  expedition.  We  also  put  off  sev- 
eral of  our  other  men  who  desired  to  beeome  trappers  there,  Pete 
Lopei,  Jim  Fiji,  and  some  Eskimos. 

Under  the  pressure  of  stating  many  things  in  a  book  that  oon^ 
tnmally  tries  to  become  too  long  I  have  given  insufficient  space  to 

many  of  our  good  nnd  useful  men.  Of  these,  few  were  more 
admirable  and  none  more  popular  than  Jim  Fiji,  or  James  Asaseia, 
as  he  writes  it  on  rare  occasions. 

When  the  World  "s  Fair  was  held  in  1893  one  of  the  exhibits 
was  a  young  man  who  bad  grown  to  maturity  in  the  Samoa  Islands 
and  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  ''native 
races."  This  young  man  was  James  Asascla.  When  the  Fair  was 
over  he  drifted  to  San  Francisco  with  an  idea  of  getting  back  to  the 
Samoa?.  He  could  not  speak  much  English,  po  he  went  down  to 
the  water  front  to  sec  if  he  could  find  a  ship  that  looked  as  if  it 
w^ould  take  him  home.  He  saw  a  small  sailing:  ship  that  had 
several  "Kanakas"  aboard,  natives  of  tlie  Hawaii  Islands.  He 
could  not  speak  to  these  Hawaiians  but  he  knew  what  people  and 
country  they  belonged  to,  so  he  went  to  the  officers  of  this  ship 
and  asked  for  a  job,  tot  he  thought  they  were  sailing  for  the  Hawaii 
Islands.  Two  or  three  months  later  he  found  himself  in  the  Arctic. 
Jim  Fiji  from  the  tropics  now  had  to  spend  the  winter  with  a  whaler 
at  Herschel  Island,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Canada.  He  found  it  hard,  for  he  did  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  cold.  He  froze  his  face 
and  hia  fingers  and  shivered  and  was  miserable,  and  he  has  told 
me  that  he  would  have  given  anything  to  be  out  of  it  and  home. 
But  it  was  a  three-years'  voyage,  and  during  the  next  two  years 
ho  loarnrd  how  to  ointhc  himself  properly  and  how  to  protect  him- 
self from  frost,  and  he  liked  the  last  year  so  well  that  when  the 
vessel  got  down  to  San  Francisco  he  immediately  shipped  on  an- 
other w  haler  to  go  north  again.  And  at  the  end  of  this  three-year 
voyage  he  liked  the  north  to  well  that  when  the  ship  turned  home 
he  asked  permission  of  the  captain  to  remain  behind. 

Jim  Fiji  had  lived  in  that  country  ever  since,  trapping  and  occa- 
aionally  workuog  for  whalers  or  traders,  and  he  workiBd  three  years 
for  us  on  this  expedition,  I  ha\'c  known  him  since  1906  as  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  North,  and  consider  him  one  of  my  good 
friends.  He  lias  been  industrious  and  frugal,  has  caught  many 
foxes,  has  sold  his  furs  at  favorable  prices,  and  now  he  has  money 
in  the  bank.  The  amount  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is  reticent,  for 
he  has  in  that  req>ect  the  instincts  of  a  miser.  He  will  give  you 
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any  food  or  clothing  or  other  articles  he  has,  but  when  an>^hing 
has  once  been  tnrn<  d  into  money  it  never  gets  away  from  him. 
Some  say  he  m  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  and  otiiers  say  forty 
thousand. 

In  1917  his  hair  bad  turned  nearly  white  and  be  waa  getting 
to  be  an  old  man.  Although  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  North  it 
stniok  me  one  day  that  it  might  be  no  bad  speculation  for  Jim 
Fiji  to  go  back  with  eome  of  his  riches  to  the  Samoa  Islands  and 
settle  down.  1  suggested  to  him  that  a  good  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  go  south  with  us  to  San  Francisco,  put  most  of  his  money  into 
Liberty  Bonds,  take  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  the  Samoas  and 
buy  an  estate  on  which  he  could  live.  This  idea  struck  him  very 
favorably  and  thereafter  we  had  many  talks  about  what  he  was 
gjoiDg  to  do.  He  told  me  how  you  could  get  a  man  down  there  to 
work  for  you  all  day  for  five  cents,  and  he  had  great  visions  of  what 
he  was  going  to  do  as  a  landlord.  Among  other  things,  I  was  to 
come  and  visit  him  some  time  down  there.  He  knew  how  fond 
I  was  of  the  Eskimo  lootls  anrl  he  tlescribcd  in  detail  the  peculiar 
Samoan  foods  which  he  was  going  to  give  me  to  sec  how  I  liked  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  expedition  I  came  eaat  to  Ottawa  and  New 
York  and  Jim  Fiji  went  to  San  Francisco.  Some  months  later  I 
went  out  to  San  Francisco  and  the  day  after  I  got  there  Jim  Fiji 
called  on  me.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  still  there,  but  be  ex- 
plained tliat  when  he  got  there  he  heard  that  one  of  his  cousins  was 
on  the  way  from  the  Samoas  and  f^o  he  thougiit  he  would  await 
his  arrival  before  .starting  for  home.  When  tliis  cousin  arrived 
he  told  him,  among  other  thing.s,  that  wages  had  gone  up  and 
that  you  no  longer  were  able  to  hire  a  man  for  five  cents  per  day. 
Various  other  things  had  changed  for  the  worse,  but  the  main 
thing  that  worried  Jim  was  that  he  found  he  could  not  stand  veiy 
well  the  heat  of  San  Francisco  and,  as  he  imagined  that  the  Samoas 
would  be  even  hotter,  he  IkkI  (h  i  iflcd  that  he  did  not  care  to  go 
back  after  all  and  his  intentions  now  were  to  buy  another  trappil^ 
outfit  and  go  to  the  Arctic  again. 

This  IS  what  he  has  done,  in  the  spring  of  1919  he  was  taken 
north  by  Captain  Federsen  of  the  Hermanf  and  Captain  Pederaen 
tells  me  he  landed  Jim  on  Cape  Bathurst,  the  second  most  northerly 
point  on  the  Canadian  mainland.  He  eigsects  to  live  there  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

There  was  nothing  before  us  now  except  to  get  out  into  the 
Pacific  before  the  ice  stopped  us  somewhere  on  the  north  coast  of 
Alaska.   Some  of  our  men  were  very  glad  of  the  prospect  of  getting 
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out;  Fomc  were  willing?  or  anxious  to  turn  from  (xj)loratory  work 
to  the  moiT  lucrative  occupations  of  trapping  and  trading;  but  a 
few  were  genuinely  reluctant  and  urged  me  to  continue  another 
year.  But  these  were  merely  the  same  type  of  proposals  which 
I  bad  vetoed  when  Noice  made  them  in  Melville  Iriand.  I  did 
consider  staying  for  a  year  with  just  my  three  men  and  two  teams, 
for  the  expense  woukl  have  been  little  and  the  interest  considernMo 
We  had  already  maintained  ourselves  a  year  and  a  half  away  from 
useful  contact  with  our  ^;llips,  and  extending  this  period  by  another 
year  would  have  emphasized  iunher  what  our  whole  work  goes 
to  emphftftiie;  that  men  who  nnderstaad  eonditkos  can  travel  al- 
'  most  if  not  quite  where  they  like  and  stay  as  long  as  they  will 
in  the  Arctic  with  safety  and  comfort  It  had  always  been  my 
int^tion  to  get  the  expensive  ships  and  their  large  crews  ofif  the 
payroll  of  the  expedition,  and  I  saw  no  reason  now  for  keeping 
the  ship  another  year.  Neither  did  I  think  that  the  Government 
would  approve  of  our  doing  so  under  war  conditions,  for  we  had 
the  news  at  Cape  Bathurst  that  the  fighting  was  contiouous  on 
every  front,  the  resources  of  every  nation  strained  and  the  issne 
still  doubtful.  In  fact,  it  was  only  then  that  we  realised  that  the 
struggle  was  likely  to  continue  indefinitely.  Befofe  this  time  we 
had  always  supposed  that  each  next  arrival  of  news  would  tell  that 
it  was  over.  This  was  our  third  news  of  the  war.  The  other  two 
occasions  were  when  Captain  Lane  broke  it  to  us  at  Kellett  in 
August,  1915,  and  when  Captain  Gonzales  brought  to  Melville 
Island  the  spring  of  1917  what  news  the  ChaUenge  had  given  him 
the  previous  falL 

Noice  was  the  mort  enthusiastic  of  all  about  continuing.  When 
he  found  there  was  no  hope  of  our  staying  he  thought  of  the  plan 
of  buying  the  ChaUenge,  which  he  knew  would  be  of  no  further  use 
to  us. 

There  was  at  Cape  Bathurst  an  old  friend  of  mine,  A.  A.  Carroll, 
whom  I  had  first  met  on  my  second  journey  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  1908,  when  he  was  intending  to  prospect  for  gold  on  the 
liard  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Mackenzie.  He  was  now  asso- 
ciated with  another  friend,  Colonel  J.  K.  Cornwall,  of  Edmonton, 
who  since  long  before  my  time  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  "North"  as  that  term  is  understood  in  central  Canada 
— the  Mackenzie  and  Peace  River  basins.  Cornwall  was  now 
head  of  a  large  fur  trading  company  which  Carroll  was  represent- 
ing on  a  sort  of  trade  reconnoitering  journey  to  Coronation  Gulf. 
I  was  able  to  tell  Noice  that  Carroll  would  probably  be  an  agree- 
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able  and  dependable  associate,  and  the  upshot  was  that  Noice 

asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  employ  of  the  expedition  rind  that 
Binder  and  Carroll  formed  a  partnership  with  him  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Challenge  for  this  eastern  venture.  Binder  and  Carroll 
had  their  eyes  on  fur  and  a  fortune,  but  Noice  was  eager  to  com- 
plete the  short  piece  of  misk  left  undone  by  Storkerson  in  the 
mapping  of  northeastern  Victoria  Island.  He  was  hoping  to  reach 
Coronation  Gulf  by  ship,  then  to  go  northeastward  across  Victoria 
Island  with  probably  one  sled  and  one  or  two  companions,  depend- 
ing on  the  rifle,  nrcording  to  our  system.  This  would  be  especially 
interesting  because  his  route  would  lie  through  the  vicinity  where 
more  than  a  Imndred  men  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  starved 
to  death  (about  1847). 

The  adventures  of  Harold  Noioe  on  this  enterprise  have  not  yet 
been  broui^t  down  to  date  when  this  book  goes  to  press.  The 
first  year  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  winter  quarters  on  the  mainland 
coast  of  Amundsen  Gulf,  and  this  appears  to  have  dissolved  the 
partnership  arrangement.  The  details  of  what  follows  are  vague, 
for  even  Noice's  parents  have  had  but  scant  information  from 
him,  one  letter  a  year,  repetitions  very  much  one  of  the  other. 
He  has  been  traveling  around  mostly  with  Eskimo  companions, 
has  visited  eastern  Victoria  Island  though  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  he  has  completed  the  survey,  and  has  prospered  and  had 
a  good  time.  As  nearly  as  can  he  judged  from  his  letters,  he  has 
spent  most  of  one  year  in  southeastern  Victoria  Island.  If  he  was 
on  the  very  southeast  coast  he  must  have  been  within  sight  of 
where  the  Erebus  and  Terror  were  held  fast  in  the  ice  before  their 
crews  left  them  upon  the  march  which  led  to  their  death.  Much 
has  been  written  and  inferred  of  the  hostility  and  desolation  of 
this  region.  But  any  one  who  knows  Noice  will  know  that  he 
means  eacactly  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  mother:  "Living  off 
the  country  is  easy  if  only  one  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
killing  plenty  of  seals  in  the  spring  of  the  yenr  for  the  next  year's 
fuel  supply,  killing;  plenty  of  deer  in  the  summer  for  the  winter's 
clothmg,  and  m  the  fall  laying  in  an  abundant  supply  of  fine,  fat 
deer  meat  for  the  winter's  grubstake." 

I  have  had  friendly  controversies  with  people  who  imagine  that 
our  success  in  "living  off  the  country"  is  due  to  some  special  ability 
of  mine  as  a  hunter  which  might  not  be  present  in  some  one  else. 
I  have  always  denied  this  and  maintained  that  if  we  deserve 
credit  it  is  for  developing  a  system  and  not  for  any  individual 
prowess.  Beyond  temperament,  I  have  no  special  qualifications 
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for  the  work,  nor  has  Storkorson,  nor  any  of  the  other  men  who 
helped  me.  Nor  has  Noice  any  special  qualifications  for  it  except 
the  imagination  to  flee  its  value  and  interett.  There  are  few  men 
in  oivilised  occupations  to^lay  who  are  finding  their  work  as  eon- 
genial  or  who  will  tell  you  with  equal  enthusiasm  that  they  have 
had  n  bully  time.  Even  were  he  to  bring  home  no  fun'oys?  nnr 
scientific  inforniution,  properly  8o  called,  he  would  still  be  a  pio- 
neer, a  les8  FMnji^uinary  but  comparably  useful  Daniel  Boone,  open- 
ing new  lands  to  the  frontiersmen  vvlio  bring  commercial  devel- 
opment in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer.  There  may  no  longer  be  a 
Far  West  but  there  is  a  Far  North  with  the  same  nebulous  and 
glamorous  future  within  which  shall  rise  stately  cities  and  empires 
of  productivity. 

We  got  to  Hcrsciiel  Island  September  7th,  1917.  Both  there  and 
at  Cape  Bathurst  we  had  heard  nmrh  talk  about  how  hnd  the  ire 
conditions  had  been,  and  most  people  seemed  sure  that  we  could 
not  get  out  this  season.  In  case  tliis  should  prove  true  we  took 
aboard  from  the  Police  storehouse  certain  supplies  belonging  to  the 
expedition  and  purchased  enough  more  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany store  to  make  about  half  enough  food  diould  we  be  com* 
pelled  to  winter.  We  paid  ofif  at  Herschel  Island  most  of  our 
Eskimos  and  also  William  Seymour,  the  fir^t  officer  of  the  Bear, 
who  intended  to  .spend  the  winter  there.  Indeed.  Mr.  Seymour 
lives  in  the  Arctic  rather  than  anywhere  else.  We  now  had  Hadley 
for  master  and  Castel  and  Masik  for  first  and  second  officers.  Stor- 
kerson,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  sense  our  most  important 
man,  never  bad  an  official  position  aboard  the  ships,  because  the 
work  of  the  ships  seemed  to  me  entirely  secondary  to  that  of  sledge 
travel.  He  is  an  excellent  sailor,  well  fitted  for  a  ship's  conmiand, 
and  this  was  one  of  my  serious  errors  in  tactics,  for  I  can  now  see 
that  many  thiniis  would  have  gone  better  hnd  I  cjiven  him  an  official 
(although  to  in>  niind  an  empty)  rank  corresponding  to  his  ability 
and  his  usetuiuess. 

Aftmr  two  or  three  days  at  HerBchel  Island  we  proceeded  to  the 
trading  station  of  the  H.  Liehes  and  Company,  just  west  of  the 
International  Boundary,  a  post  under  the  charge  of  Thomas  Qor- 
don,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  North  and  lor  many  years 
a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow  * 

We  had  heard  something  of  tlie  movements  of  the  Herman  that 
summer  but  Gordon  gave  the  story  more  fully.   She  had  tried  her 

*  For  aevend  references  to  Mt.  Gordon,  aae  iadex  of  "My  Life  With  the 

£«kimo." 
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best  to  force  a  way  through  the  ice  to  Banks  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  connectiog  with  tlieir  Eskimo  trappers  and  also  to  see  how  we 
were  progressing  at  Cape  Kellett,  but  she  hud  been  unable  to  pene- 
trate more  than  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Batfanrst.  Im* 
imssed  with  the  necessity  of  hurrying  back  if  he  did  not  want  to 
be  frozen  in  for  the  winter,  Captain  Pedersen  had  given  up  some 
of  his  plans  and  turned  west  He  had  been  at  Mr.  Gordon's  place 
a  week  before  our  arrival  and  had  been  doubtful  when  he  left  there 
of  his  ability  to  get  out,  for  the  ice  was  heavy  and  close  to  the 
land.  Mr.  (lordon  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  cliances  were 
against  us  now.  He  did  not  liavc  euougii  ol  a  trading  outfit  to 
satiirfy  all  his  Eskimo  customers,  from  whom  he  could  get  a  much 
better  price  than  from  us,  as  he  dealt  with  them  in  terms  of  furs 
rather  than  money,  so  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  favor  that  he  sold 
us  some  additional  supplies  when  we  ourselves  began  to  doubt  that 
we  should  get  out. 

But  as  we  proceeded  west  the  conditions  became  more  fa^'orable. 
Stiil,  there  was  much  ice  about  when  on  the  evening  of  September 
13tb  we  arrived  at  a  harbor  at  the  east  end  of  Barter  Island.  This 
is  the  only  real  harbor  known  to  me  on  the  coast  between  Hersohel 
Island  and  Point  Barrow,  and  as  the  night  promised  to  be  stormy 
and  ver\'  dark,  our  officers  advised  tying  up  for  the  six  or  eight 
hours  of  (l  irkness,  to  proceed  again  early  in  the  morninp;. 

Tliat  night  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the 
expedition.  I  was  sleeping  in  the  wheel  house  on  deck.  Captain 
Hadky,  who  aimed  to  be  always  on  deck  when  the  ship  was  under 
way,  was  sleeping  below  in  his  cabin,  and  it  was  the  first  officer's 
watch.  In  the  evening  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  north- 
east. It  was  cloudy  and  dark.  About  tlie  time  that  Castel  first 
noticed  daylight  in  the  sky  the  wind  suddenly  turned  to  southwest 
and  then  blew  as  hard  as  before.  Castel  notired  that  a  strong  cur- 
rent began  running  througli  the  harbor  to  the  northeast.  He  came 
and  woke  me  and  I  told  him  to  have  tlie  Captain  called  imme- 
diately. It  was  perhaps  two  minutes  later  and  the  Captain  was 
just  coming  on  deck  when  the  ship  bumped  bottom.  We  had  been 
lying  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water  under  our  keel  and  ample 
room  to  swing  in  any  direction  the  full  length  of  the  cable.  But 
the  current  and  wind  together  had  suddenly  become  so  strong  that 
we  dracced  anohor,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  no  one  realized  what 
was  happeinng  until  our  stern  struck  a  sandbank.  A  moment  later 
we  were  broadside  and  helpless.  We  got  out  all  our  anchors,  car- 
ried tbem  in  a  boat  to  windward  and  hove  on  the  windlass,  know- 
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ing  very  well,  however,  that  nothing  was  going  to  happen,  for  it 
was  beyond  our  power  to  straighten  the  ship  up  and  get  her  nose 
into  the  wincL  The  serious  feature  was  that  a  southwest  gale  of 
the  sort  that  was  now  blowing  is  always  aoeompanied  by  a  rise 

in  sea  level  of  four  feet  or  more.  We  could  not  heave  the  ship's 
nose  into  the  wind  until  it  slackened  materially  and  the  current  as 

well,  but  the  slackening  of  wind  and  current  would  mean  a  drop  in 
water  level  of  four  or  five  feet,  leaving  the  ship  fiat  on  her  side 
on  a  mud  brink,* 

That  la  exactly  what  happened.  At  the  end  of  the  gale  there 
was  so  little  water  arouiMl  us  that  we  eould  not  have  floated  the 
ship  off,  even  if  we  had  removed  her  entire  cargo.  For  one  thing, 
she  had  more  depth  aft  than  anywhere  else  and  much  of  it  was  due  to 
the  fuel  oil  in  her  tanks.  Her  stern  could  not  be  lightened  without 
emptying  the  oil  out  and  we  had  no  containers.  Had  we  pumped 
it  into  the  ocean  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  rely  later  en- 
tirely on  sails  for  motive  power,  and  the  Bear,  with  all  her  many 
good  qualities,  is  not  a  good  sailing  vessel.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
we  could  get  off  even  with  such  heroic  measures  as  throwing  away 
gasoline.  Consultation  with  Storkerson,  Hadley  and  Castel  ended 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  lighten  the 
ship,  keep  her  anchors  off  to  windward  and  wait  for  the  next  south- 
west gale,  which  might  be  any  number  of  weeks  away.  The  rise 
of  tide  with  a  sou'wester  often  comes  several  hours  aliead  of  the 
gale.  It  was  this  we  would  watch  for — high  water  imaccompanied 
as  yet  by  wind  that  would  interfere  with  us. 

The  season  was  now  so  late  that  the  chances  were  against  our 
getting  the  ship  afloat  in  time  to  reach  the  Pacific.  We  were  in 
the  best  harhdr  on  the  coast  and  if  we  had  to  stay  at  all  we  might 
as  well  stay  in  this  one.  And  if  we  had  to  stay  we  had  better  try 
to  do  something  useful.  Plans  were  soon  made,  for  our  situation 
was  convenient  for  a  thing  I  had  long  wanted  to  do. 

post,  p  740,  for  Hccoutit  nf  how  a  ■»»»flfff'  oiiifortuDft  befell  the 

Alaska  at  Cape  Bathurst  the  fall  of  1914. 
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THI  HBimN  AV1SB  THB  flTTH  WillTBI 

IN  1896  Nansen  started  on  a  voyage  that  was  a  new  departure 
in  the  method  of  polar  exploration.  On  the  basis  of  sound 
and  brilliant  reasoning,  he  had  concluded  that  if  a  ship  were 
put  in  the  ice  near  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  or  the  north  coast  of 
eastern  Siberia,  it  would  float  acroBs  the  polar  bann,  coming  out 
into  the  north  Atlantic  in  the  vicinity  of  SpitebergBn,  where  huge 
quantities  of  ice  are  known  to  be  continually  moving  south  to  be 
melted  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Nansen  made  a  great  step  forward 
with  this  plan  in  the  methods  of  polar  e3q>loration  and  earned  it 
out  successfully. 

In  1879  Lieutenant  de  Long's  Jeannette  was  caught  in  the  ice 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wrangel  Island  and  carried  northwestward  until 
she  was  crushed  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  Jeannette  was  lost  that  Nansen  put  the  From 
into  the  ice,  so  that  when  the  cruise  of  the  Jeannette  and  the  eruise 
of  the  Fram  are  both  plotted  on  a  circumpolar  map  they  make 
nearly  a  continuous  curved  line  from  Wrangel  Island  to  Spits- 
bergen. In  the  fall  of  1913  the  KarLuk  had  been  set  fast  in  the 
ice  not  far  northwest  from  Barter  Island  where  wc  now  were  and 
had  been  carried  to  the  vicinity  of  Wrangel  Jsbmd  before  she  was 
broken  by  the  ice.  If  her  drift  is  plotted  on  the  same  circum- 
polar chart  with  those  of  the  Jearmctte  and  Fram,  the  three  make  a 
nearly  continuous  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Barter  Island  to  Spite- 
bergen.  It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  not  much  point  in  putting  a 
ship  into  tiic  ice  anywhere  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  or  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia,  for  such  a  ship  if  frozen  in  far  enough  east 
will  duplicate  first  the  Karluk  drift,  second  the  Jeannette  drift, 
and  third  the  From  drift,  following  their  route  approximatdy. 
This  at  least  seems  likely  to  me. 

Nansen's  idea  of  drifting  in  a  ship  was  that  a  ship  wouM  be 
a  sort  of  floating  boarding-house  for  his  men,  giving  them  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  as  they  drifted  and  as  they  carried  on  such  scien- 
tific work  as  they  might  find  possible, — soundings,  zoological  col- 
lecting, magnetic  observations,  and  the  like.   We  had  come  to  the 
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conchision  that  a  party  of  men  could  be  as  safe  and  comfortable 
without  a  ship  as  with  it,  that  on  any  ice  field  you  will  find  snow  for 
a  samtaiy  and  ezceUeot  houae,  and  that  for  adequate  food  and  fuel 
there  will  be  seals  and  polar  bean. 

Apart  entirely  from  its  novelty,  aooomplishing  such  a  drift  with- 
out a  ship  has  definite  advantages.  Any  ship  drift,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  polar  sea  (the  currentp  of  which  we  know  well  enough 
to  make  this  prediction )  must  duplicate  in  succession  the  drifts  of  the 
Karluk,  Jeannette  and  Frcnn.  The  u  e  may  be  congidered  as  a  liuge 
disk  revolving  about  an  axis  not  far  from  the  Pole  of  Inaccessibility 
(and  not  about  the  geographio  Pole).  A  ship  tntlst  frene  in  near 
the  nuurgiti  of  this  disk  and  must  ttiQr  near  the  margin  till  the  dtilt 
is  finished.  But  a  party  traveling  with  sledges  can  march  any  con- 
venient distance  into  the  area  of  revolving  ice.  Their  drift,  if 
plotted  on  the  pen  bottom,  would  (I  reasoned)  form  n  curved  line 
about  as  much  nearer  to  tlie  center  of  the  ice  than  the  ship  drift 
as  they  had  traveled  many  miU^^  into  the  ice.  This  would  enable 
them  to  cut  a  new  swath,  whereas  a  ship  must  follow  the  old  and 
beaten  path.  Men  drifting  in  a  ship  must  stay  by  the  ship  unless 
thegr  are  willing  to  eut  their  Journey  short  as  Nansen  did,  or  willing 
to  "live  off  the  country''  as  we  do.  But  If  willbg  to  live  off  the 
eoontry  at  all,  why  not  refrain  from  the  exjwnse  and  bother  of  frees- 

inp;  a  9hip  into  the  ice? 

As  compared  with  a  pnrt\'  drifting  m  a  ship,  the  drifting  sledge 
party  will  have  not  only  the  inside  track  (both  literally  and  figura- 
tively) to  begin  with,  but  they  can  move  when  they  like.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  any  year  such  a  drifting  party  could  leave  their  home  on 
the  ice  floe  and  come  ashore  where  they  liked.  One  year  of  drifting 
might  take  them  from  a  point  two  hundred  miles  north  of  our  pres- 
ent harbor  to  a  point  somewhere  west  of  Wrangel  Island  and  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Jeannette  course.  Tliey  could 
then  travel  over  the  ice  in  February,  March  and  April,  and  land 
perhaps  late  in  that  month  or  early  in  May  near  the  Kolyma  delta 
or  the  delta  of  the  Lena.  If  the  drift  were  continued  a  second  year,  a 
landing  would  presumably  have  to  be  made  farthfer  west. 

All  this  WAS  sasuming  a  westward  drift  roughly  parallel  to  the 
drifts  of  the  Kofiuk,  Jeannette  and  From.  But  should  there  be 
no  drift,  the  party  eOUld  come  ashore  in  Alaska;  and  were  the 
drift  to  the  nortli  or  northeast,  they  could  land  on  Banks  Islandi 
Prince  Patrick  Inland,  liorden  Island  or  even  in  Greenland. 

This  was  a  plan  the  carrying  out  of  which  I  had  had  in  mind 
for  several  years;  indeed,  ever  since  we  had  found  on  the  Martin 
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Point  trip  ^he  abundanre  of  nnimal  life  at  sea.  My  intention 
had  been  to  go  home,  publish  the  results  of  this  expedition,  and 
organize  a  second  one  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  drift,  but  now  our 
enforced  delay  oi  u  yiur  gave  opportunity  for  doing  the  thing 
direetly  And  without  any  great  expenae  of  time  or  money,  u%  leait 
comiiared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Should  we  re- 
main in  winter  quarters  idle  all  winter,  the  wages  of  the  men 
would  go  on  and  food  would  have  to  be  provided  for  them  just  as 
if  they  were  working  hard  and  usefully.  The  party  that  would 
do  the  actual  drifting  would  not  be  more  than  five  men,  and  the 
ship  wiLli  the  rest  of  her  company  could  proceed  home  the  follow- 
ing summer,  with  enough  crew  still  to  man  her  satisfactorily. 

We  had  aold  most  of  our  dogs  and  diapoeed  of  mueh  of  the  gear 
needed  for  eiploration.  But  Mr.  Gordon  at  Demarcation  Point 
and  Mr.  Harding  at  Hcrschel  Island  had  supplies  to  sell  in  the 
way  of  iron  and  hardwood  that  would  enable  us  to  build  some 
good  sledges.  Ole  Andreasen  was  now  in  charge  of  a  tradincr  post 
at  Shingle  Point  and  I  thought  it  likely  that  a  man  with  liis  ex- 
perience would  have  for  his  own  use,  if  not  to  sell,  some  good 
dogs,  sledges  and  primus  stoves.  And  east  of  there  lay  the  Mac- 
kenaie  delta  where  I  had  previously  purohaaed  the  best  doge  we  have 
ever  had,  and  where  I  felt  sure  I  could  get  new  ones.  All  the 
preparations  except  the  purchase  of  the  dogs  and  aledge  materials 
would  be  looked  after  at  the  winter  base.  Our  party  had  fortu- 
nately been  augmented  at  Herschel  Island  by  Anthony  Shannon 
who  was  a  competent  worker  in  metals,  and  Peter  Donohuc  who 
was  an  excellent  carpenter,  both  former  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
ChaUenge,  When  I  came  aboard  the  Bear  I  had  found  them  aa 
paiicngpre  on  the  way  out  to  Nome. 

Although  this  projected  journey  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  that  the  expedition  had  undertaken,  I  must  cover 
the  preparations  for  it  in  a  few  paragraphs.  Aa  soon  as  the  ice 
was  thick  enough  for  sledge  travel,  Storkerson  and  I  with  several 
teams  proceeded  east  a  long  the  coast.  At  Gordon we  were  as- 
sured of  cooperation  and  were  able  to  secure  one  good  sledge.  At 
Hersdiel  Idand  the  Mounted  Police  detachment  was  under  the 
command  of  Intpeotor  Tupper,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Sir  Charles 
Tuppor,  one  of  the  makers  of  Canadian  history.  As  always,  the 
Police  would  do  what  they  could  to  help,  and  Mr.  Harding  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  equally  friendly,  had  moderately  good 
sledge  materials  for  our  needs.  Storkerson  did  not  go  farther  but 
devoted  himself  to  freighting  various  supplies  from  Herschel  Island 
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and  Demarcation  Point  to  Barter  Island,  wliere  even,'  one  worked 
hard  and  faithfully  all  winter.  From  Herschel  Island  1  went  down 
to  Shingle  Point,  where  Ole  Andreasen  was  not  only  anxious  to 
help  but  also  inclined  to  want  to  become  a  member  of  our  explora- 
tory  parly.  In  the  delta  and  at  Fort  Macpheraon  I  was  able  to 
buy  several  good  dogs  and  many  ordinary  ones,  so  that  eventu* 
ally  our  outfit  of  sledges  and  dogB  became  far  the  best  that  we 
had  on  the  expedition. 

The  prospects  \v(  rt  excellent  when  the  first  week  of  January 
I  had  finished  all  purchases  of  dogs,  had  engaged  some  Eskimos 
to  help  in  the  early  stages  of  the  journey,  aud  was  proceeding 
westward  from  the  delta  to  Herschel  Island.  But,  as  often  before, 
these  bright  prospects  were  to  be  darkened  and  tliis  time  through 
a  new  cause.  During  the  years  we  had  been  isolated  from  people 
we  had  been  mercifully  free  from  contagious  '"colds."  But  we 
had  been  infected  as  soon  as  we  reached  Cape  Bathurst  and  repeat- 
edly during  the  fall  we  'caught  cold"  afresh  from  coming  to  some 
new  settlement  of  whites  or  Eskimos.  I  caught  one  of  these  colds 
while  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Stewart,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  trader  in  the  delta,  and  while  traveling  north  to  the 
coast  and  then  west  I  began  to  feel  more  and  more  indisposed.  At 
Shingle  Point  I  remained  Uvn  or  three  days  visiting  01c,  for  there 
was  as  yet  no  hurr\',  with  Storkcrson  and  Hadley  carrying  on  the 
preparations  adequately  at  the  Bear.  The  start  was  to  be  not 
actually  from  the  ship  but  from  Cross  Island,  about  four  or  five 
days'  journey  to  the  westward.  Here  we  had  a  hunting  camp 
under  the  command  of  Castd  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seals  for 
dog  feed,  and  I  felt  equally  at  ease  about  this  undertaking,  for 
few  things  had  been  better  done  for  the  expedition  than  Castel's 
management  of  our  base  at  Grassy  in  1917.  I  nrrordingly  tliought 
I  could  afiford  to  humor  myself  until  the  indisposition  passed,  as  I 
felt  sure  it  would  do  in  a  few  days. 

We  started  from  Shingle  Point  for  King  Point,  Amundsen's  for- 
mer winter  quarters  fifteen  miles  west,  with  a  strong  head  wind  blow* 
ing  and  I  know  now  that  I  must  have  had  a  fever  of  probably  103^ 
or  lOi**,  for  I  have  never  been  more  ill  than  I  was  on  that  day 
and  on  the  two  days  following  while  we  were  storm-bound  at  King 
Point.  The  fourth  day  of  the  liiL'li  fever  we  traveled  from  King 
Point  to  Stokes  Point,  a  distance  of  over  twenty-five  miles  and  I 
walked  about  eighteen  of  them,  still  against  a  head  wind.  But 
towards  the  end  I  had  no  more  strength  and  had  to  be  carried 
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on  the  fled  to  Stokes  Point.  Here  wc  met  Inspector  Tupper,  who 
was  ^vinp  Tip  hi«  rommand  at  Herschel  Island  and  was  bound 
for  rivilization  by  way  of  Fort  Macpherson  and  Dawson.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  later  that  he  realized  T  was  seriously  ill, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  me  at  the  time  and  I  did  nut  as  yet  under- 
itand  rt,  for  my  experience  with  ilhieHi  w  limited. 

For  once  I  found  an  Eskimo  house  intolerable.  They  are  al- 
ways overheated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  whito  man  but  I  am 
accustomed  to  them.  In  this  case,  however,  I  could  not  endure 
the  heat  and  slept  in  the  alleyway  where  the  temperature  went 
below  freezing.  I  had  no  thermometer  but  1  knew  that  no  matter 
how  low  the  temperature  fell  I  should  not  suffer  from  cold.  Re- 
calling the  modern  treatment  of  fevers  where  the  patient  is  fre- 
quently packed  in  ice,  I  considered  it  quite  orthodox  to  sleep  in  an 
unheated  snow  alleyway. 

The  next  day  my  Eskimo  host  hit<;hed  up  his  team,  for  ours 
was  loaded,  and  carried  me  wrapped  in  blankets  into  Herschel 
Island,  about  eighteen  miles.  I  went  directly  to  the  Police  bar- 
racks, where  I  was  welcomed  by  Constables  Lamont  and  Brockie. 
They  sent  at  once  for  the  missionary',  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  who  was 
considered  to  have  the  most  experience  of  any  one  on  the  island 
with  disease,  or  who  at  any  rate  had  a  thermometer.  My  tem- 
perature was  something  above  104**.  There  was  great  excitement 
forthwith.  I  was  bathed,  put  to  bed  and  treated  as  sick  men  com- 
monly are. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  kindness  of  even,'  white  man 
on  tlic  island,  nor  were  the  Eskimos  unsympathetic.  The  two 
white  women,  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Harding,  also  did  what  they 
could  in  the  way  of  coddng  and  sending  over  dishes  that  are  con- 
sidered safe  and  proper  for  invalids. 

No  one,  except  possibly  Mr.  Fr>',  realized  in  the  early  steges 
that  the  disease  was  serious.  As  for  me,  I  counted  ever>'  day  on 
being  out  of  bed  to-morrow,  but  as  time  lengthened  into  weeks  I 
began  to  chafe.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  could  not  make  the 
ice  trip,  but  only  that  once  more  the  start  w  as  going  to  be  delayed 
until  March  when  the  temperature  is  no  longer  as  low  as  it  should 
be  for  the  best  progress  over  moving  ice.  So  I  sent  for  Storkerson 
and  conferred  with  him  about  the  alteration  of  plans  involving 
further  delay. 

Two  weeks  later  I  b^an  a  gradual  recovery,  hastened,  I  believe, 
by  my  eating  generous  meals  of  the  most  substantial  kinds  of  food. 
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Finally,  1  felt  sure  that  in  four  or  five  days  I  should  bo  able  to  leave 
Herschel  Island,  so  I  sent  Storkenon  off  westward  to  have  eveiy- 
thing  ready. 

But  a  few  hours  after  he  had  gone  I  was  taken  witii  violent  chilk 
and  a  fever  that  was  over  105°,  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia.  It 
was  only  now  that  every  one  begftti  to  realiie  the  serioiunese  of 

the  situation.  This  came  about  especially  through  the  illness  of 
Constable  Lamont,  ^ho  was  taken  with  a  disease  which  had  much 

more  ( lonriy  marked  the  orthodox  symptom?  of  typhoid  than  had 
been  true  in  my  case.  It  wa^!  realized  now  that  I  had  just  been 
through  typhoid,  which  brought  en  at  horror  to  every  one  when 
they  thougiit  of  the  things  they  iiad  allowed  me  to  eat.  During  tiie 
period  of  the  higheet  fever  I  had  been  without  appetite,  but  ai  aocm 
aa  the  fever  be^n  to  drop  to  100^  I  had  begun  to  eat  steaks  and 
fried  potatoes  and  whatever  else  the  Police  were  having  for  their 
meals.  An  hour  before  my  sudden  relapse  I  had  eaten  a  large  meal 
of  macaroni  and  cheese  and  it  was  bclic\ed  that  this  had  broiipiht 
on  the  relapse.  Those  who  had  then  protested  now  felt  that  the 
relapse  served  me  right,  while  even  the  others  were  constrained  to 
admit  that  nothing  else  could  have  been  expected  to  belull  a  sick 
maa  who  ate  maearani  and  cheese. 

Conditions  of  severe  illness  in  the  Far  North  are  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  civilized  surroundings,  even  in  an  outpost  of 
civilization  such  as  Herschel  Island,  and  may  therefore  have  inter- 
est justifying  description.  My  treatment  liad  been  in  many  ways 
the  opposite  of  the  orthodox  way  with  typhoid.  They  had  not 
realized  that  I  had  typhoid  and  I  had  thus  so  far  mercifully  es- 
caped the  orthodox  treatment  of  ten  years  ago,  which  was  still  in 
vogue  when  the  medical  books  of  Herschel  Island  were  written. 
But  Constable  Lamont's  case  was  handled  according  to  these  antl- 
qunted  proprieties.  He  became  steadily  worse  and  just  when  I 
was  lowest  with  pneumonia  he  died  in  his  room  aeross  the  hall. 

Some  one  now  started  the  idea  that  this  might  be  typhus.  The 
medical  books  of  the  island  had  been  hunted  up  and  read  by  every 
one  except  me,  for,  altiiuugti  1  iiud  more  medical  knowledge  than 
the  rest,  it  was  considered  that  an  Invalid  must  not  be  allowed  to 
read  about  diseases  for  fear  of  some  dreadful  deteriorating  effect 
upon  him.  One  medical  book  did  get  into  luy  hands.  It  was  one 
of  a  three-volume  set  and  contained  treatments,  where  the  othet 
volumes  were  devoted  to  symptoms.  I  wante-d  to  rend  about  the 
symptoms  to  be  able  to  decide  what  my  treatment  ought  to  be, 
but  those  volumes  were  carefully  kept  away  from  me. 
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The  idea  that  the  disease  might  be  typfnis  was  at  the  basis  of 
an  heroic  effort  to  disinfect  the  Police  barracka  with  sulphur  fumee. 
My  room  was  closed  and  it  was  thought  that  the  sulphur  fumes 
would  not  enter,  but  I  wee  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  the  night. 
There  was  an  Indian  boy  waiting  on  me  and  I  asked  him  to  keep 
my  door  open  all  night  and  also  another  door  leading  from  a  hall- 
way to  the  outside.  Had  this  been  done  nothing  serious  would  have 
happened,  but  the  Indian  had  not  appreciated  the  reasons  and  witli 
an  idea  that  it  was  petting  pretty  cold  in  the  house,  he  closed  the 
outer  door.  1  awoktj  with  my  room  full  of  jsulpiiur  smoke  and  had 
juet  strength  to  knodc  on  the  wall  loud  enough  to  ettraet  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Seymour*  who  was  about  the  building  although  he 
lived  in  another  house.  He  came  into  the  room,  opened  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  was  there  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes, 
yet  he  told  me  that  he  spent  several  hours  in  the  fresh  air  before 
he  was  rid  of  the  severe  discomfort  caused  by  the  sulphur  in  his 
lungs.  The  effect  must  necessarily  have  been  more  severe  upon 
me.  It  way  have  been  the  result  of  this  gas  or  possibly  only  a 
stage  of  pneumonia,  but  the  second  day  after  I  commenced  bleed- 
ing severely  £rom  the  lungs.  This  bleeding  lasted  all  day  and 
there  were  two  or  three  relapses. 

It  was  now  decided  to  move  me  out  of  the  Police  barracks  to 
a  separate  building  where  Mr.  Leo  Witt-enberg  volunteered  to  nurse 
me,  and  for  the  next  several  weeks  he  and  the  Louchcux  Indian 
boy  were  my  attendants.  Mr.  Fry  visited  me  frequently  to  give 
nursing  directions,  and  Mr.  Harding  used  to  come  nearly  every 
afternoon  and  sit  for  hours  telling  stories.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesUng  story  tellert  I  know  and  I  always  looked  forward  greatly 
to  his  visits. 

Rut  the  eonvale?eence  was  goin^  badly.  Just  as  soon  as  it  had 
become  clear  that  1  had  had  typlioid  I  was  put  on  the  diet  which 
used  to  be  considered  appropriate.  The  common  belief  was  that 
it  should  be  milk.  Here  there  was  nothing  available  but  the  ordi- 
nary tinned  milk  and  a  variety  of  powdered  milk.  My  belief  was 
thhi  if  I  were  allowed  to  eat  the  hearty  foods  for  which  I  hungered 
I  should  probably  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  well,  and  I  used 
to  argue  elaborately  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  convincingly  for  a  chance 
at  a  square  meal.  I  explained  how  the  old  idea  of  feeding  typhoid 
patients  on  milk  only  was  now  antiiiuated  and  that  many  of  the 
best  hospitals  will  give  a  typhoid  patient  as  much  food  us  they 
would  a  healthy  laboring  man.  It  exasperated  me  sometimes  and 
it  other  Umes  it  made  me  laugh  as  heartily  as  my  condition  would 
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allow  to  find  that  my  most  conclusive  arguments  were  considered 
only  as  examples  of  the  cunning  of  delirium.  It  seemed  to  me  clear 
that  if  thiir  went  on  I  should  die  of  starvation.  To  a  man  who 
thinks  himself  as  much  of  an  expert  on  scurvy  as  I  do,  it  seemed 
equally  clear  that  my  diet  would  bring  on  scurvy.  This  I  did 
perhaps  not  need  to  mind,  for  I  knew  how  to  cure  ?rur^'y  if  only 
my  ciirertions  for  doing  so  were  not  considered  also  the  cunning 
of  delirium. 

In  February  when  I  was  down  with  the  pneumonia  I  realised 
that  I  was  in  for  an  ilhiess  of  weeks  and  perhaps  months,  even 
should  it  have  a  fortunate  issue.  Then  I  sent  a  message  to  Stor- 

korson  directing  him  to  take  command  of  the  spring  exploraicny 

oper:itions  and  tn  make  an  ice  drift  such  as  I  had  planned,  or  else 
the  best  exploratory  journey  he  could  with  a  destination  either  in 
Wrangel  Island  or  Borden  Island. 

Storkerson  and  most  of  our  able  men  with  all  our  dogs  were  off 
on  the  ice  when  I  began  to  feel  that  my  one  hope  of  livmg  through 
was  to  get  away  from  Herschel  Island  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Yukon. 
This  is  the  most  northerly  hospital  in  America,  about  four  hundred 
miles  souUi  from  Herschel  Island  as  one  has  to  travel,  seeking  the 
mountain  passes  and  following  the  river  channels.  I  thought  that 
riding  in  a  sled  in  the  open  air  might  not  hurt  mc  of  itself  and  that 
there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  getting  there.  The  desire  and  prob- 
ability of  more  substantial  food  was  my  chief  motive  in  piamimg 
this  journey. 

It  happened  that  three  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  Rampart 
House  came  to  Herschel  Island  for  trading  purposes  and  I  asked 

for  an  interview  with  th^.  They  were  reluctant  althoU{^  not 
entirely  unwilling  to  take  me  south  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  I  proposed 
to  the  white  men  tiiat  they  should  allow  me  to  try  to  reach  the 
hospital.  But  they  decided  on  consultation  that  such  a  journey 
would  be  fatal  and  could  not  be  allowed. 

During  the  first  stages  of  my  illness  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Police  had  been  absent.  Inspector  Tupper  had  left  for  Fort 
Yukon  and  the  new  ofRccr,  my  old  friend  Phillips,  had  not  arrived 
from  Macpherson,  although  he  came  home  shortly  after  I  was 
moved  out  of  the  barracks  into  the  separate  house.  While  the 
Indians  were  still  with  us  I  talked  with  liini  and  convinced  him 
that  it  would  be  best  to  try  to  take  me  to  Fort  Yukon,  but  later 
he  allowed  his  ophsion  to  be  outweighed  by  that  of  the  others. 
The  best  thing  that  could  be  agreed  on  was  an  urgent  letter  to  be 
sent  by  one  of  the  Indians  to  Dr.  Orafton  Burke  of  the  EpiflcofMd 
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hofipital  at  Fort  Yukon,  urgiug  him  to  come  to  Henchel  Island  if 
he  could. 

I  think  it  was  before  this  that  Mr.  Fry  told  me  that  he  was 
0q)eeting  Archileacon  Hudson  Stuck  to  arrive  from  the  west  early 
in  April,  and  it  now  became  my  main  hope  and  dream  that  the 
Archdeacon  might  arrive  in  time,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  would 

stand  with  me  and  probably  undertake  himself  my  transfer  to  the 
hospital.  But  travel  conclitions  are  uncertain  in  the  North,  and 
any  one  of  dozens  of  things  might  have  happened  to  delay  the 
Archdeacon  or  even  prevent  his  coming.  I  nccordingly  continued 
my  efforts,  especially  with  Inspector  Phillips. 

A  week  after  the  Indians  left  my  condition  kept  growing  worse 
until  every  one  finally  agreed  that  I  was  going  to  die.  Then 
Phillips  took  the  stand  that  if  I  was  going  to  die,  anyway,  I  might 
as  well  die  as  I  wanted,  trying  to  get  to  the  hospital.  This  did  not 
meet  entirely  the  views  of  some  of  the  other?,  who  may  have  felt 
as  my  mother  said  (but  probably  did  not  fcclj  when  I  went  on  my 
first  expedition  north:  "What  worries  me  most  is  that  if  you  die 
you  will  not  get  u  Christian  burial."  There  is  at  Herschel  Island 
a  veiy  respectable  graveyard,  growing  larger  every  year,  where 
many  perscms  have  been  buried  with  all  the  pomp  and  circunn 
stance  of  death.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  died  there  I  should  have 
had  a  ver>'  prcFentablc  funeral  as  well      an  orthodox  one. 

Inspector  Phillips  now  had  his  mind  made  up  and  there  was  no 
budging  him.  Constable  Brockie  was  willing  to  volunteer  to  take 
me  but  I  believe  the  In.^pcctor  formally  detailed  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. My  Indian  boy  whom  I  had  hired  m  the  delta  when  I  was 
buying  dogs,  was  to  go  with  us,  and  two  Eskimos,  Sharyoak  and 
Naipaktuna,  the  latter  as  guide.  Mr.  Fry  was  willing  to  go  along 
to  help  look  after  me,  although  he  would  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  in  command.  At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  white 
men  of  the  island  I  was  asked  to  sign  a  paper  saying  th.it  the  jour- 
ney was  made  at  my  insistent  request  and  that  I  took  the  whole 
responsibility  myself  in  case  anything  should  go  wrong. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given  a  very  clear  account  of  this  illness 
through  three  months,  and  this  is  not  a  medical  book,  anyway. 
But  it  seems  in  general  that  first  I  had  typhoid,  then  pneumonia, 
then  there  were  two  recurrences  of  severe  pleurisy,  and  throiitrh 
the  pneumonia  and  the  two  pleurisy  attacks  the  alimentar>'  tract 
continued  in  extremely  bad  condition  and  seemed  not  to  be  im- 
proving. Typhoid,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  so  common  that 
they  are  not  worth  describing  in  themselves,  but  it  is  not  every 
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0Sk9  who  caD  have  them  under  sucli  unique  circumstances,  aod  for 
me  penonalljr  my  adventurae  during  this  time  are  as  iutsNstiac 
ID  retroepeei  as  any  others. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  April  [1018]  that  we  left  Hcrashri 
Island.  During  the  last  three  months  I  iiad  several  times  been  free 
from  fever  for  a  day  or  two,  but  for  a  week  before  we  left  Herschel 
Island  the  fever  had  been  continuous  although  not  high.  A  sled 
was  specially  prepared  for  me  with  springs  taken  from  a  small 
spring  bed.  I  was  very  comfortable  from  the  start,  and  at  the 
eod  of  the  fifteen-mile  drive  to  Stokes  Point  to  every  one's  sur- 
prise I  bad  no  fever.  Mr.  Fry,  now  that  we  were  away  from 
the  settlement,  was  less  inclined  to  insist  on  the  orthodox  liquid 
diet  for  a  typhoid  convalescent  and  I  was  allowed  to  eat  one  of 
my  favorite  dislies.  some  frozen  raw  fish.  This  seemed  to  do  me 
good  and  next  morning  there  was  still  no  fever.  This  was  so  en- 
couragmg  liiat  it  appeared  no  longer  uecessar>'  for  Mr.  Fry  to 
oontinne  with  us.  He  said  without  the  least  cynieism  or  malioe 
that  as  I  seemed  to  be  getting  along  better  the  more  my  eonduet 
differed  from  what  be  thought  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  probably 
be  as  well  for  me  to  take  the  responsibiiity  of  doing  as  I  liked, 
letting  him  stay  behind. 

I  have  told  this  s'tor>'  much  as  it  now  is  in  my  mind  but  I  may 
have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  Mr.  Fry.  No  man  could  have 
been  kinder  or  more  attentive  and  no  one's  intentions  could  possibly 
be  better.  He  had  had  pneumonia  himselfi  had  seen  several  eases 
of  typhoid,  and,  as  I  knew  very  well,  the  thmgB  that  he  wanted 
me  to  do  were  just  the  things  that  were  considered  by  the  medical 
profession  up  to  perhnp?  five  vears  ago  as  the  things  that  should  be 
done.  No  one  will  criticize  him  for  insisting  on  the  ordinary  routine 
of  typhoid  convalescence.  T  owe  him  and  every  one  else  at  Herschel 
Island  my  deepest  gratitude  lor  their  trouble  and  for  their  kmdness 
and  good  will. 

Day  after  day  we  traveled  through  unsettled  oountry  and  day 

after  day  I  had  my  breakfasts  and  suppers  of  meat  and  fish,  some- 
times frozen  and  raw  but  sometimes  hot,  boiled.  And  I  felt  better 
and  regained  flesh,  until  finally  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Crow  River  at  the  trading  post  of  Schultz  and  Johnson  I  was 
no  longer  in  great  need  of  the  expert  care  of  Mrs.  Schultx,  who 
before  her  marriage  had  been  a  trained  nurse  at  Fort  Yukon. 
But  that  I  did  not  need  the  oare  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  ever 
forget  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Sobults  on  my  arrival.  Th^ 
knew  about  my  illness  from  the  Indians  who  had  carried  my  hitlier 
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past  their  place  Pome  days  before  and  who  ought  to  be  now  at 
Fort  Yukon.  They  felt  quite  certain  that  Dr.  Burke  would  start 
instantly  on  a  journey  north.  I  might  have  stayed  longer  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Schultz,  which  was  as  efficient  as  any  care  I  might 
expect  in  the  hospital,  but  I  hurried  ahead  to  save  Dr.  Burke  the 
*  trouble  of  earning  far  to  meet  me.  It  was  easy  now  to  engage 
loeal  help  and  Constable  Brookie  and  his  men  turned  back  here 
with  my  grateful  thanks  and  the  news  of  my  recovery.  Tliis  news 
would  be  surprising  to  the  people  at  Herschel  Island  except  as  they 
were  prepared  for  it  by  what  Mr.  Fry  might  have  said  when  he  re- 
turned from  Stokes  Point. 

A  local  team  and  driver  were  engaged  to  take  me  on  down  to 
Rampart  House,  where  Dan  Cadzow  welcomed  me  even  more 
warmly  now  than  he  had  eleven  yeats  before  when  I  ended  here 
my  journey  on  a  raft  down  the  Porcupine  River.  He  related  that 
when  the  Indian  canying  my  message  had  arrived  at  Rampart 
House  his  dogs  had  been  so  tired  and  the  journej'  going  so  slowly 
that  Harry  Anthony,  another  friend  from  the  Porcupine  trip  of 
1907,  had  undertaken  to  hurry  the  message  on.  Cadzow  felt  sure 
that  Anthony  would  have  traveled  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  the 
Indians  and  that  Dr.  Burke  was  now  on  his  way  north.  Still, 
with  intent  to  lessen  Dr.  Burke's  trouble,  I  delayed  at  Rampart 
House  as  little  as  possible  and  hurried  on  till  we  met  the  Doetor's 
party  at  Old  Rampart,  thirty  miles  below. 

My  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Burke  was  a  foretaste  df  t!ie  com- 
fortable time  I  was  going  to  spend  under  his  care  at  Fort  Yukon. 
One  of  my  first  questions,  characteristic  of  typhoid  convalescents, 
was  wiiat  I  should  eat  and  how  much.  Tiie  answer  could  not  have 
been  more  satisfactory.  "Eat  whatever  you  like,  as  miiefa  as  you 
can,  and  the  oftener  the  better." 

There  are  certainly  no  people  in  the  world  more  hospitable  or 
thoughtful  than  the  pioneers  of  Alaska.  They  are  just  far  enough 
from  the  outside  world  not  to  be  weaned  frdm  the  delicacies  of 
the  cities,  with  which  they  yet  have  the  greatest  troiil)le  in  keeping 
themselves  supplied.  Chickens  and  eggs,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  considered  by  them  necessities  and  are  valued  beyond 
anything  that  can  be  appreciated  farther  south.  Sprmg  waft  ap- 
proaching, and  thinking  that  I  must  be  longing  for  these  thinp 
as  many  times  more  than  they  as  I  had  been  longer  without  them, 
every  family  at  Fort  Yukon  had  contributed  some  delicacy  for 
Dr.  Burke  to  earn-  to  Herschel  Island.  One  woman  had  sent  a 
dozen  apples,  another  a  roast  chicken,  and  so  on,  with  all  the  things 
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that,  they  considered  best  and  most  tempting.  I  was  almost  ashamed 
that  not  one  of  these  deHcacics  appealed  to  me  in  itself,  although 
no  one  could  appreciate  more  keenly  the  sentiment  which  they 
represented. 

Mrs.  Schults  had  talked  of  how  much  she  had  longed  for  this 
or  that  thing  which  Dr.  Burke  had  brought  me.  I  tried  to  com- 
promise so  that  she  might  profit  through  my  forgetfulness  of  south- 
ern food  fashions  as  far  as  was  possible  without  giving  offense 
to  my  friends  at  Fort  Yukon.  I  asked  Dr.  Burke's  advice  on  this 
point,  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  my  tastes  were  really  as 
pervoted  as  I  said,  he  suggested  that  if  I  were  to  keep  a  quarter 
of  each  kind  of  thing  sent  to  me,  forwarding  the  rest  to  Mrs. 
Schultz,  the  women  at  Fort  Yukon  w  ould  probably  feel  quite  all 
right  about  it.  So  I  kept  one  of  the  chickens,  two  or  three  of  the 
apples,  some  of  the  gingerbread,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 
Judging  from  Mrs.  Schultz'  thanks  and  the  kindness  of  every  one 
at  Fort  Yukon,  I  have  concluded  that  no  one  was  offended  and 
that  everything  went  as  it  should.  Those  that  hankered  for  them 
got  the  chicken,  eggs  and  fruit  while  I  ate  huge  meals  of  mooec 
and  caribou  which  I  much  preferred. 

We  were  more  than  half-way  from  Old  Rampart  to  Fort  Yukon 
when,  April  24th,  Archdeacon  Stuck  and  Walter  Harper  caught  up 
to  us.  They  had  arrived  at  Herschel  Island  a  few  days  after  we 
left.  On  his  way  east  along  the  coast  from  Point  Barrow  the 
Archdeacon  had  learned  of  my  illness  from  Captain  Hadley  at 
Barter  Island  and  had  hurried  on  to  Herschel  Island  with  the  in- 
tention of  domg  just  what  I  had  hoped  he  would  do— taking  me  to 
the  Fort  Yukon  hospital.  They  had  now  come  south  by  a  dif* 
ferent  route. 

Archdeacon  Stuck 's  book,  "A  Winter  Circuit  of  our  Arctic 
Coast,"  is  to  me  all  the  more  delightful  because  he  finds  abundant 
leisure  to  digress  on  all  sort.^  of  things  only  indirectly  concerned 
with  his  story.  That  is  the  advantage  of  writing  a  book  about  the 
journey  of  half  a  year  instead  of  try  ing  to  deal  with  five  years,  as 
we  have  had  to  do-^ot  that  I  could  compete  with  him  in  this 
field  in  any  case.  In  the  account  of  how  he  proceeded  eastward 
along  the  Alaska  coast,  he  mentions  picking  up  the  news  of  my 
illness  and  how  he  formed  the  plan  of  bringing  me  with  him.  On 
page  346  is  his  mention  of  the  meeting: 

"By  five  o'clock  we  were  moving  again,  and  a  long  journey  of 
thirteen  hours — the  dogs  doing  much  better  than  in  the  daytime— 
brought  us  out  not  only  to  John  Herbert's  place  but  to  the  com- 
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bined  parties  of  Mr.  Stofan?«on  and  Dr  Burke,  who  had  met  at 
the  Rampart  House  and  were  thus  far  on  their  way  to  Fort  Yukon. 

"It  was  a  very  happy  reunion  for  Dr.  Burke  and  myself,  and  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Stefansson  and  to  find  him  so 
much  improved.  The  folks  at  Henchel  Island  doubted  if  be 
would  reach  Fort  Yukon  alive,  but  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  him 
mended.  I  think  that  had  he  stayed  in  the  little  cabin  where  he 
lay  80  long  sick,  with  several  zealous  amateur  practitioners  doing 
their  rival  best  for  him,  he  would  very  likely  have  died." 

Three  days  later  we  arrived  at  St.  Stephen's  Hospital,  Fort 
Yukon,  and  I  was  so  far  recovered  that  I  walked  without  assistance 
from  the  gate  to  the  house.  Some  enterprising  Alaska  journalist 
later  wrote  a  vivid  story  printed  in  many  newspapers  about  my 
hardships  and  sufferings  on  a  four  hundred-mile  journey  over  snow- 
covered  arctic  mountains  from  Hcrschel  Island  to  Fort  Yukon  "in 
a  neck-and-neck  race  with  Death."  On  the  said  race  I  never  no- 
ticed the  hardships,  probably  through  lack  of  the  journalistic  in- 
stinct. I  enjoyed  each  day  the  events  thereof  and  rejoiced  in  the 
increasmg  certainty  of  recovery.  If  the  reader  insists  that  on  such 
a  journey  under  such  conditions  there  must  be  hardships,  I  shall 
not  argue  the  point  Perhaps  I  don't  know  what  the  word  means. 
But  I  do  know  that  on  the  twenty-seven-day  journey  I  gained  in 
weight  thirty  pounds. 

From  the  windows  of  my  room  in  St.  Stephen's  Hospital  I  could 
look  south  across  the  Yukon  River  and  across  the  Arctic  Circle 
into  the  'Temperate  Zone."  Not  only  by  this  sign  but  by  many 
others  was  my  polar  voyage  over.  From  the  isolation  and  virgin 
peace  of  the  North  we  had  come  first  to  Herschel  Island  with  car- 
pels and  rocking-chairs  and  news  from  *'the  world"  thrice  a  year  or 
oftener;  now  we  were  at  Fort  Yukon  with  a  wireless  bulletin  coming 
in  every  day  at  noon.  The  Germans  were  crushing  their  way  every 
day  nearer  Paris  and  their  gun?  were  shelling  it  (April,  1918).  The 
electric  sensory  nerves  of  civilization  reach  thus  far  north  already, 
and  ours  was  part  of  the  painful  and  breathless  suspense  of  the 
whole  world.  Both  for  good  and  for  evil  I  was  home  after  five 
years. 

On  the  whole  expedition  I  had  much  to  be  grateful  for  whenever 

we  touched  an  outpost  of  civilization.  At  Nome,  at  Barrow,  at 
Herschel  I  am  under  debts  of  kindness  that  I  desire  to  pay  but  have 
not  the  means.  A  list  of  those  who  were  kind  and  helpful  would 
be  nearly  a  census  of  these  places.  So  it  was  at  Fort  Yukon.  In 
the  Hospital,  in  the  Government  Wireless  Station,  in  every  private 
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house  was  the  courtesy,  tlic  boundless  hospitality,  the  considerate 
kindness  that  can  never  be  furgcjtten.  To  name  all  who  were  kind 
would  bt  ft  loiig  raster  Mid  mnild  tax  the  reader's  patience ;  to  name 
any  and  not  othere  would  be  invidious. 

After  a  convaleeoenoe  of  three  months  at  St.  Stephen's  Hoi- 
pital,  the  Journey  was  simple — by  river  steamers  up  the  Yukon  to 
Daw?on  nnd  White  Horse;  by  raihvny  south  to  Skagwny  and  more 
frontier  hospitality  at  the  frontier's  most  southerly  outpost,  and  by 
ship  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria  where  I  met  tlie  crew  of  the  Polar 
Bear  to  pay  them  oH  at  the  Navy  Yard  from  wiucli  we  had  sailed 
nearly  five  and  a  half  years  before.  They  had  sailed  the  Polar  Bear 
from  her  winter  quartern  at  Barter  Island,  to  Nome.  There  she  had 
been  sold  and  the  crew  had  come  aouth  from  Nome  to  Seattle  by 
passenger  steamer. 

There  were  left  in  the  Far  Nortli  still  ('arr>MnK  on  the  work  of 
the  expedition  only  Storkers^on  and  his  lour  faithful  comrades,  the 
story  of  whose  travels  over  fiie  polar  sra  for  eight  months,  with  an 
ice  floe  for  a  ship,  is  told  in  tlie  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I  reaohed  New  York  in  time  to  join  there  in  the  true  joy  of  the 
False  Armistioe,  and  helped  in  Toronto  to  celebrate  the  real  ending 
of  the  war  from  which  we  had  been  more  nearly  shielded  than  any 
eitisens  of  the  civilised  world. 


It  is  diflScult  to  pummarize  briefly  scientific  work  that  requires 
a  number  of  volumes  for  its  pro[)er  elucidation.  The  large  scien- 
tiile  staff  of  the  expedition  brought  back  information  in  many 
fields.  This  is  now  being  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Naval 
Service  at  Ottawa.  Three  octavo  volumes  are  already  printed  and 
the  work  is  going  forward  steadily.  At  least  fifteen  more  volumes 
are  already  partly  or  wholly  written.  It  it;  probable  that  the  eom- 
plete  scientific  results  will  be  more  than  twenty  volumes  and  per- 
haps towards  thirty.  It  will  n;;turaily  take  a  number  of  years  to 
get  all  of  these  ready  for  tlie  press. 

Men  will  differ  according  to  their  viewpoint  on  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  various  reisults.  The  botanical  and  soological  re- 
ports and  the  geological  ones  are  more  easily  than  others  translated 
into  terms  of  money  and  economic  progress.  The  discovery  of  new 
land  gives  a  few  more  spots  of  color  to  our  maps  and  forms,  there- 
fore, a  substantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  substantial  not  only  in  that  whoever  chooses  can  go  to  these 
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islands  and  walk  on  them  but  also  in  the  sense  that  we  oaa  eanly 
objectify  them  through  representation  on  maps. 

The  very  diversity  and  volume  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition makes  the  tas^k  of  summarizing  them  really  hopeless.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  would  doubtless  differ  with  me,  but  as  they  are 
not  writing  this  particular  book  but  rather  one  or  another  of  the 
flcientific  reports,  I  shall  offer  here  my  opmion  that  the  most  valuable 
result  of  the  expedition  will  be  not  any  of  its  concrete  achievements 
but  rather  the  general  change  in  the  trend  of  the  world's  thought 
which  should  follow  from  a  broad  consideration  of  all  that  wa?  'lone 
and  of  how  it  was  all  done.  Those  who  so  to  China  and  Turkey 
are  less  impressed  with  the  few  strance  things  they  see  than  with 
the  commonplaceness  of  the  general  average.  It  is  not  only  igno- 
rance but  also  romance  that  retreats  before  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge. £ver>'  geographic  discoverer  must  plead  guilty  to  making  the 
world  poorer  in  romance.  He  does  so  in  exact  proportion  as  he 
makes  it  richer  in  knowledge. 

This  expedition  has  contributed  materially  towards  making  easy 
what  once  was  difficult,  and  safe  the  things  that  used  to  be  consid- 
ered dangerous.  It  is  human  nature  to  underv  alue  whatever  lands  are 
distant  and  to  consider  disagreeable  wliatever  is  different.  But 
we  have  brought  the  North  a  good  deal  closer  and  have  made  it 
look  more  than  it  used  to  like  Michigan  or  Switzerland.  To  the 
members  of  our  expedition  the  glamorous  and  heroic  Polar  Regions 
are  gone  and  in  their  place  is  a  friendly  but  a  commonplace  coun- 
try. To  the  reader  the  same  will  be  true  in  proportion  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  seeing,  either  through  this  narrative  or  through  our  technical 
volumes,  that  it  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  southerner  that  makes 
the  North  hostile.  It  is  chiefly  our  unwillingness  to  change  our 
minds  which  prevents  the  North  from  changing  into  a  country  to  be 
used  and  lived  in  just  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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DRIFTING  IN  THE  BEAUFORT  SEA 

[By  Storker  T.  Storkerson,  in  MacLean's  Magasine, 
March  15  and  April  1,  1980.] 

When  in  1914  I  was  with  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  on  the  first  trip 
acros?  the  Px'aufort  Sfa  from  Martin  Point,  Alaskn,  to  Banks  Island, 
it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  annoyance  to  me  while  we  were  living 
off  the  country  to  have  to  haul  heavily  meat-laden  aleds  through  the 
•oft  num  in  the  spring.  1  amid  nmm  m»  aaj  nuecaiity  after  ovur  gro- 
ceries neve  gone  to  have  raore  than  one  or  two  days'  rations  on  our  sleds, 
because  it  appeared  to  me  evident  that  when  m  needed  meat  and  tUtpped 
to  look  for  it  it  could  always  be  obtained. 

While  the  Commander  and  I  had  the  same  ideas  on  the  subject,  our 
other  eompanion  eontiiiQed  pessimistie.  When  he  saw  a  aeal  he  thought 
ne  had  better  get  it  beeaiise  no  one  knew  what  might  happen  or  when 
we  would  see  another.  So  the  Commander  killed  it  and  a  good  many 
besides  to  please  him.  This  resulted  in  a  great  amount  of  useless  hard 
work  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  iriien  waim  weather  eatne,  the 
snow  was  soft  and  the  runners  of  the  hearily-laden  aled  would  sink 
through,  and  as  we  had  no  toboggan  bottom  on  our  sled  the  benches 
would  scrape  along  the  surface  of  the  snow-drifts,  acting  as  brakes, 
which  would  always  stop  the  dogs  unless  we  helped  them,  and  a  good 
manj  timea  our  help  was  not  sufficient  to  Iwep  it  going.  At  times  it 
would  take  us  several  hours  to  travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  could 
all  have  been  avoided  if  our  comrade  had  been  of  the  same  attitud*^  of 
mind  as  the  Commander  and  I.  Work  would  have  bwn  considerably 
less,  as  the  sled  would  have  been  lighter,  and  naturally  our  speed  of 
travding  would  have  been  greater  than  it  aetoaUjr  waa. 

This  skeptical  attitude  of  the  men  towaida  the  Oommandec's  plan 
to  live  off  the  country  on  his  exploring-  trips  caused  us  a  good  many  in- 
conveniences. The  men  never  were  willing  to  leave  camp  and  start  to 
live  off  the  country  right  away.  They  always  wanted  to  have  at  starting 
as  much  food  on  the  sleds  as  we  could  possibly  take  with  us.  If  we 
could  have  retained  the  same  men  during  the  whole  expedition  the 
later  sled  trips  mipht  have  been  different  in  outfit,  and  I  am  sure  the 
resuhs  woiild  have  been  better;  but,  as  we  were  continually  breaking 
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in  new  men,  wo  had  to  start  out  from  our  headquarters  each  time  with 
the  same  kind  uf  food  that  previous  Arctic  explorers  had  carried  and 
rdy  upon  teaching:  our  men  our  method  of  liviiiir  off  the  oouatry  grad- 
ually before  our  groceries  gave  out  and  we  bepan  living  on  meat  only. 

Always  wlien  the  men  returned  from  the  trips  they  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  life  they  had  liytxl  and  the  meat  diet.  They  got  to  like  the 
kind  uf  meat  and  they  aaid  they  hud  never  felt  better  in  their  lives. 

PBBPABINO  FOR  GOB  8PBDV0  WORK 

What  had  been  the  rule  for  previous  years  was  also  to  bo  the  rule 
the  winter  of  li^lT  and  1918.  A  couple  uf  our  men  were  willing  enough 
to  Bttrt  living  on  meat  rii^t  away,  but  the  majority,  including  of  couiBe 
the  new  men  that  were  enpaped  the  summer  of  1017.  said  that  the  meat 
diet  might  be  all  right  and,  while  they  h;ui  mo  uLjection  to  living  on  it 
when  the  time  came,  they  wanted  as  much  food  taken  along  as  possible. 
Although  we  knew  it  to  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  haul  sleds  loaded  with 
ntioni»  we  bad  to  do  it  in  oidor  to  make  our  men  fed  aafe  and  to  aatiafy 
tbnr  individual  food  prejudii  es  which  dex>eDded  on  the  variety  of  food 
they  had  been  used  to — the  less  the  variety  they  had  been  used  to  the 
greater  the  prejudice  against  trying  anything  new. 

Our  preparations  for  the  spring  woik  of  1918  oommenced  on  Ho* 
vember  25,  1917,  when  while  in  camp  at  Herschel  Island  and  after  we 
had  found  that  we  could  buy  the  needed  supplies  from  the  trading  com- 
panies in  the  country,  T  received  instructions  from  the  Commander  to 
proceed  to  Barter  Island  and  superintend  the  making  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  ice  journey  of  our  fiftli  year  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Owin^ 
to  stormy  weather  it  was  not  before  the  morning  oi  November  27th 
that  I  was  able  to  start  west  with  one  team  of  seven  dogs  hauling  a  load 
of  spven  hundred  pound?.  After  being  delayed  by  considerable  stormy 
weather  and  stopping  over  here  and  there  in  order  to  buy  supplies  from 
Bskimes  and  white  men,  it  was  not  until  the  9tb  of  Deoembsr  that  I 
rsadied  our  lu  adquarters  at  Barter  Island. 

Upon  arrivjil  there  I  immediately  had  the  making  of  the  outfit  and 
equipment  started.  For  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  1  had  a  great 
amount  of  work  to  do,  and  every  available  man  had  to  be  put  to  work 
and  kept  at  it  steadily.  New  sleds  had  to  be  built  of  the  sled  material 
we  had  succeeded  in  boying;  rations  for  mm  and  dogs  had  to  be  put 
up  and  packed  properly ;  outfits  of  clothing  for  al>out  twenty-five  men 
had  to  be  made;  arms  and  ammunition  had  to  be  overhauled  and  packed; 
hunting  implements,  tents  and  camping  gear,  canvas  boat  covers  and 
boat  frames  had  to  be  made;  and  as  we  had  at  headquartefs  only  a  small 
amount  of  supplies  for  the  spring  work  and  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  eatpedition's  complement  at  Barter  Island  a  great  amouut  of 
supplies  which  could  only  be  had  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stores 
at  Herschel  Island  or  from  H.  Liebes  and  Company's  trading  post  at 
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Demarcation  Point,  we  had  a  deal  of  freighting  to  do.  So,  after  giving 
orders  to  Captain  Hadiey  as  to  gettin;?  ready  tho  previoualy  mentioned 
equipment,  1  again  set  out  for  Hertichel  island  to  buy  additional  supplies 
nd  lim  tbem  tnd  the  tliwdy  booffht  supplies  freiclitod  wast,  taking 
nilk  me  til  aTailable  sleds,  men  and  dogs,  and  hivinff  additional  man 
and  teams  wherever  I  oonld  mi  tlie  wny. 

Arriving:  at  the  Inland  December  29th  and  receiving  no  news  of  the 
Commander  who  had  late  in  December  gone  eastward  and  up  the 
liarkwnine  BiTer  to  bnj  additional  dogs  and  dog  food,  I  bought  my  snp- 
^SS,  colleoted  the  supplies  already  bought  by  the  Commander  and  startad 
<m  my  return  to  Barter  Island,  December  3l8t. 

On  arriving  there  January  4th  I  found  that  during  my  absence  the 
mork  of  preparing  the  equipment  for  the  exploring  work  had  progressed 
well  nndar  tiie  ditection  of  Captain  HadUj  and  it  now  looked  as  tiion^ 
we  could  easily  leave  headquarters  for  Gross  Island,  the  starting  point  we 
had  chosen  for  the  ice  journey,  at  the  time  we  had  first  planned — Feb- 
ruary 1,  1918.  In  joum^s  such  as  we  planned  it  is  important  to  start 
by  the  first  daylight  after  the  midwinter  daxkness  so  as  to  hsve  the 
advantage  of  the  low  temperatures  which  then  prevail  for  '■^™***t'"g 
qoicUy  togetksr  the  iee  that  is  broken  now  and  again  bgr  the  galas. 

STEFAN  SSON  TAKEN  ILL 

Five  days  later,  on  January  9th,  when  the  preparations  were  nearly 

completed,  an  Indian  messenger  arrived  from  the  east,  bringing  a 
letter  from  the  Commander  saying  he  had  been  tnken  ill  at  the  Mjickenzie 
and  now  was  in  bed  at  Herschei  island,  to  which  place  be  requested  me 
to  eome  immediatsly. 

So,  leaving  tb.'  remaining  Avork  atraiii  in  the  care  of  Oaptain  Iladley, 
I  started  for  Herschei  Island,  where  I  arrived  on  January  2!tli,  finding 
the  Commander  in  h&i  and  su tiering  from  tho  latter  ntuges  of  typhoid 
fever,  from  which  disease,  by  the  account  of  himself  and  others,  he  was 
gefetinff  better  but  he  waa  still  a  pretty  aiek  man.  Inmediately  on  my 
arriTal  he  wa^^  anxious  to  talk  about  the  a&irs  of  the  expedition  and 
commenced  asking  how  the  work  of  preparing  our  equipment  was 
progressing  and  discussing  our  plans  for  the  proposed  work,  which  had 
been  to  start  north  from  Grose  Island  at  north  latitude  70.5',  west 
kmgitude  148**,  with  all  our  available  force  of  men,  sleds  and  dogs,  and 
proceed  to  north  latitude  75°  or  76°,  thence  on  a  great  circle  course  west 
towards  Wrangel  Island  or  Siberia.  This,  I  now  waa  told,  wa«i  not  the 
thing  for  us  to  do,  as  the  Commander  had  received  information  while 
up  lie  ICackensie  that  the  Norwegian  explorer,  Captain  Amundsen,  and 
the  American,  Captain  Bartlett,  each  on  his  separate  e3q;)edition,  in* 
tended  with  their  ships  to  go  into  the  if c  somewhere  to  the  north  or  west 
of  Point  Jjarrow  and  try  to  drift  witli  ihj'  current  iuro-is  the  Polar 
Basin.   This  meant  that  they  would  explore  the  territory  through  which 
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we  intended  to  go  to  Wrangol  Islnnd,  and,  as  our  object  on  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Expedition  was  to  acquire  as  much  scieutitic  information  as  poa- 
■ibte  and  not  to  oompele  with  other  aploren  hot  to  wmk  in  oonr 
junction  with  them,  the  Commander  now  told  mc  he  had  decided  that 
the  beet  thing  for  us  to  do  wotild  be  to  go  north  from  the  before-men- 
tioned starting:  point  to  latitude  77°  or  78  ',  thence  in  a  great  circle 
course  east  toward  Prince  Patrick  Island,  thence  south  across  that 
island,  eroennflr  McOlnre  Strait  to  the  Baj  of  Mercy,  thenoe  oreriand  to 
Cape  Kellett,  where  we  would  arrive  ear^  in  the  summer  and  in  time 
to  meet  the  whalinjr  ships  with  which  we  could  return  to  civilization. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  first  plan  he  had  another  which  he  preferred 
and  would  follow  if  men  could  be  had  that  were  willing  to  go  with  him. 
Starting  from  Oroee  Island  he  planned  to  go  north  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  miles  oflFshore  to  north  latitude  74*  or  76*  and  from  there 
send  all  unnecessary  men  and  dogs  to  shore,  the  advance  party  camping 
on  the  ice  and  drifting  with  it  in  order  to  take  observations  and  sound- 
ings, determining  the  currents  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  bssidss  aeenr- 
ing  data  on  meteorology,  zoology,  oceanography,  etc.  The  discorery  of 
new  land  was  also  possible.  The  only  drawback  was  that  he  thought  we 
possibly  might  not  get  men  willing  to  go  on  a  trip  of  that  kind.  It  was 
unique,  the  like  had  never  been  undertaken  by  previous  explorers,  and 
so  might  be  considered  dangerous. 

*  So  the  thing  to  do  first  was  to  get  the  Commander  in  shape  to  travd 

as  soon  as  possible,  with  which  in  mind  I  set  about  nursing  him  as  well 
as  T  could,  Vioing  Mssisted  and  ndvi«ed  by  every  white  person  there  who 
all  thought  they  knew  something  about  doctoring.  And  it  spoke  well 
for  the  Commander^s  constitution  that  on  the  morning  of  Fdnuaiy  5di 
he  had  so  improved  that  he  thought  it  time  to  send  me  west  to  head- 
quarters tn  attend  to  the  final  preparations  and  have  ever^'thing  ready 
against  his  arrival  there,  which  would  be  in  the  near  future,  as  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  leave  Herschel  for  Barter  Island  in  three  or 
four  days. 

While  the  dogs  wen  being  hitched  up  in  preparation  for  my  depai^ 
ture  he  came  out  to  see  me  off  and  bid  me  Godspeeil  nn<]  good-by  till 
we  should  meet  at  the  beginning  of  the  ice  journey'  This  kindness  and 
consideration  cost  him  desr,  as  the  ticposure  that  he  subjected  himself 
to  then,  I  afterwards  learned,  caused  him  a  very  serious  rdUpse  from 
which  he  barely  op'oped  with  his  life  and  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  part  in  that  spring's  exploratory  work,  making  it  absolutely 
neceesaiy  for  him  to  return  to  civilization  for  medical  aid.  It  was  not 
until  eighteen  months  later  that  I  again  met  him  at  BaniF  in  Ibe 
Canadian  Rockies. 

What  had  luippenrd  to  the  Commander  I  did  not  know  before  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  when  in  camp  at  Demarcation  Point  our  dog  driver,  the 
Eskimo  Emiu  (Split-the-Wind),  arrived  from  Herschel  island  with  let- 
Un  from  the  Oommander  which  he,  being  unable  to  write«  had  dicta^ 
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to  one  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  constableg,  telling  me 
about  what  had  happonod  to  him  and  that  it  was  imjjnssiblc  for  him  on 
that  account  to  proceed  with  the  work  himself  and  &o  putting  me  in 
ehaxse  of  the  expedition's  exploratory  work,  giving  me  a  free  hand  in 
evefything  and  asking  me  to  do  the  beet  I  possibly  could.  This  change 
of  affairs  surprised  me,  but  the  necessity  of  getting  the  earliest  possible 
start  on  the  ice  journey  made  that  surprise  short-lived.  I  immediately 
commenced  to  get  ready  for  my  departure  to  headquarters  at  Barter 
Island,  whose  I  arriyed  February  19th.  Five  days  later  I  had  the  greatest 
part  of  the  supplies  on  the  road  from  Barter  to  Cross  Island  and  on 
February  28th  I  left  headquarters  with  the  last  two  sleds,  teams  and 
men  for  our  point  of  departure,  wher^  owing  to  stormy  weather.  I 
did  not  arrive  before  March  11th. 

On  my  amval  at  Oroaa  Ldand  I  inunediataly  acquainted  the  men 
with  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  chanpo  of  f  omniand  and  outlined  the 
plans  which  the  Commander  had  spoken  to  me  about  at  Herschel  Island, 
explaining  to  them  that  the  plan  of  drifting  for  one  year  on  the  ice  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  by  far  the  meet  valuable  scientifically.  But 
although  they  admitted  the  great  scientific  value,  none  of  them  were 
willing  to  undertake  a  trip  of  that  kind.  They  all  professed  a  desire 
to  return  to  civilization  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  saying  that 
they  had  been  in  the  Arctic  long  enough,  that  they  thought  they  had 
done  what  could  be  expected  of  them,  and  as  thej  were  willing  to 
imdertake  the  trip  with  me  north  to  latitude  77*  or  78°,  thence  to  Prince 
Patrick  Island  and  to  Cape  Kellett  on  Banks  Island,  they  thought  that 
the  expedition  and  the  Government  could  not  help  but  be  satisfied  with 
the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  able  to  retuni  to  eiTilixation  the  following  summer, 
which  was  what  they  desired  most.  So,  not  being  able  to  get  men 
far  the  drifting-  trip,  1  had  to  be  satisfied  with  attemptinp:  the  trip  to 
Prince  Patrick  and  Banks  Island.  Diiriis^r  the  following  three  days 
I  put  everything  in  order  and  had  adequate  equipment  for  that  trip 
loaded  on  my  sleds  in  readiness  for  our  dspartoie. 

WB  sran  our  ott  tbb  igb 

On  the  morning  of  March  15,.  1918,  I  started  northward  over  the 
ice  with  twelve  men,  fifty-siz  dogs,  and  eight  sleds,  with  about  eight 
diousand  pounds  of  provisions  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  which  I 
deemed  necessary  for  that  kind  of  work.  We  camped  that  night  thir- 
teen miles  offshore  on  moving  sea  ice,  having  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing on  it  noticed  its  fairly  rapid  westward  drift  before  the  easterly 
wind. 

Ten  days  later,  on  March  26th,  we  were  about  sixty  miles  from  land, 
having  passed  through  the  dangerous  rough  ice  belt  which  always  exists 
between  the  main  pack  and  shore.   Traveling  through  this  belt  snow 
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was  scarce  and  we  used  tenU  to  sleep  in  at  night  but  as  soon  as  we 
came  to  the  old  ice  pack  where  we  could  be  comfortable  because  good 
mow  could  be  found,  we  oommcnoed  to  Uto  in  •nowbouMi.  We  pre- 
ferred  tbeni  to  tenti,  which  during  the  Arctic  winter  should  be  uied 

only  in  emergencies. 

Traveling  mostly  over  old  ice,  the  going  getting  better  the  farther 
we  got  from  shore,  we  proceeded  till  the  night  of  April  3rd  when 
we  were  about  one  hundred  and  fite  miles  north  of  Croes  Island  and 
at  north  latitude  72°,  west  longitude  147°.  On  the  following  day  I  sent 
the  first  support  party,  consisting  of  our  chief  engineer,  Herman 
Kilian,  in  command  of  two  men,  two  sleda  and  nineteen  dogs,  on  their 
letnm  to  Barter  Ibland.  Their  equipment  naturally  was  the  poorest  we 
had.  Early  the  following  morning  they  bade  us  good-by.  Taking  with 
thrra  my  reports  to  the  Commnnder,  thoy  starto^l  for  liome  while  a  few 
niiiintea  later  w(>  proceeded  northward  with  our  remaining  nine  men, 
thirty-six  dogs  and  five  sleds. 

As  days  went  by  the  old  ice  floes  coutinually  increased  in  siae, 
and  over  them  we  found  traveling  good  with  a  little  road-CUtting  here 
and  there  thmiiph  ridges  borderinp  the  floes.  In  the  forenoon  of  April 
8th  we  came  to  an  old  ice  floe  wliich  it  took  ihvcv  hours  to  cross, 
its  diameter  being  about  seven  miles.  Upon  uur  urnvul  ut  the  northern 
edge  of  this  floe  we  were  stopped  by  an  open  lead,  across  whidi  in  places 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  ice  to  the  north.  To  cross  it  by  eled-boat 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  young  ice  and  the  width  of  the  lead. 
Following  along  to  find  a  place  where  both  sides  would  meet  had  some- 
times in  the  past  been  a  successful  method  of  getting  over  a  lead  and 
I  intended  to  try  this  once  more;  but,  when  fxom  an  ice  hummodc 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  sea  level  the  lead  could  be  seen  dis- 
appearing to  the  east  and  to  the  west  wide  open,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  build  our  bouse  near  by  and  wait  till  the  lead  should 
dose. 

On  the  night  following  our  arrival  at  the  lead  the  eestsdy  wind 

which  had  continued  blowing  steadily  since  our  departure  from  shore 
increased  in  force  and  slinrtly  was  blowing  a  gale,  with  of  course  the 
accompanying  thick  snow  which  made  it  hard  for  any  one  to  be 
outsider  So  during  the  time  spent  in  camp  there  no  hunting  was  done 
except  a  few  hours  on  the  first  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  lead  when 
seals  seeme<l  to  hr  nmiurous  and  we  shot  and  retrieved  three.  With 
that  strontr  wind  blowinjf  it  wiis  not  Innir  beforp  we  had  considerable 
evidence  of  pressure  through  ihe  shuktag  and  vibration  of  the  ice.  At 
the  edge  of  the  lead  considerable  crushing  could  be  seen  when  I  walked 
over  there.  It  was  evident  that  the  floe  on  which  we  were  ^B'^pttd  was 
rapidly  drifting  to  the  northeast  before  ihv  wind. 

When  I  was  with  Lethngwell  and  Aiikkelsen  on  their  ice  trip  in 
1907*  we  had,  on  retuminp  towards  shore,  experienced  a  rapid  west- 

*See  Ejnar  Mikkelsen:  Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice,"  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 
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ward  drift  with  easterly  winds,  and  when  with  Stefansson  in  1914  from 
lUrtin  Point  north  to  latitude  74*  and  east  to  Banks  Iilaad  had 
dunnflr  April  and  May  had  eaatetty  winds  before  which  the  iot  drifted 

rapidly  to  the  west  away  from  our  destination  and  in  doing  so  opened 
wide  leads  which  delayed  our  profrress  considerably.  We  had  to  wait 
as  long  as  ten  days  at  one  lead  before  it  closed  sufficiently  to  enable 
m  to  erota  in  our  aled-bcwt.  Sinoe  tiien  we  had  leanied  about  the 
westward  drift  and  the  deplorable  end  of  our  flagahip,  the  Kaduh;  aU 
tli!>  <Iiit;i  pointed  to  and  mad  '  i)-^  prantically  certain  nf  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  westerly  current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  between  the 
paraiiek  of  north  latitude  70°  and  74°. 

When  leaTUiff  ahoie  on  thia  our  fifth  ice  trip  I  had  immediately 
aotioed  the  westward  drift  and  ao  had,  when  travel ing,  till  April  8th 
always  lieaded  one  or  two  points  to  the  cast  of  the  north  course  I  wanted 
to  travel,  so  as  to  counteract  the  westward  drift.  Where  with  Lef- 
fingrwell  and  Mikkelsen  we  hud  succeeded  in  making  the  trip  eamly  and 
again  with  Stefanason  in  1914  we  arrived  at  Banks  Island  safely,  the 
trip  we  were  now  attempting  for  the  Oanarlian  Arctic  Expedition  greatiy 
exceeded  any  of  the  previous  trips  we  had  undertaken  as  to  distance 
to  be  traveled;  so  much  so  that,  when  I  found  that  we  were  stuck  at 
the  wide  lead  in  a  strong  easterly  gale  during  which  we  were  drifting 
npidly  west,  I  eommeneed  to  think  that  the  ohancea  of  our  eww  being 
able  to  readli  our  destination  and  make  the  intended  round  trip  that 
spring  were  almost  nil.  I  consequently  commenced  to  caat  about  for 
other  things  to  do  instead. 

I  CALL  FOR  V0LUKTE£B8 

I  wanted  to  follow  the  Commander's  plan  and  drift  for  one  yetr 
with  the  ice,  and  so  determined  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  support 
of  my  men  to  do  that  work.  I  explained  to  them  all  the  previously 
written  facta  and  why  we  possibly  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip 
we  had  agreed  to  make  and  that  the  drifting  waa  the  most  valuable 
thinp  that  we  could  do  for  the  expedition  under  the  circumstances; 
I  explained  that  all  the  other  work  we  could  possibly  do  that  year 
would  be  of  small  account  and  hardly  worth  while  compared  with 
drifting  and  should  not  be  undtttaken  unless  they  refused  to  stay 
with  me  and  drift  and  do  their  duty  by  the  «q)edition.  Following 
this  talk  I  called  for  volunteers  to  stny  witli  me  and  drift  for  one  year 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  offering  the  wages  the  Commander  had  set  for 
that  work. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  things  were  put  up  to  fhem  and  it 

meant  failure  or  sncceas,  the  follMwing  fire  of  my  men  came  to  the 
front :  Second  OflBcer  Aufrust  iluisik,  Seaman  Adclbert  Gumaer,  Seaman 
E.  Lome  Kni^rht,  Seaman  Martin  Kilian.  and  the  hoy.  Fred  Volki. 
The  remaining  meuibers  of  my  party  refused  point  blank.    But  five 
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mm  wera  more  than  I  needed,  as  I  intended  to  iutfe  oalij  five  men 
in  the  adranoe  parly  including  ngrtelf.  80  I  tent  the  boj  VoUd  home 

with  the  returning  support  party. 

As  my  plans  had  been  changed,  it  was  of  course  to  our  best  interests 
to  have  the  second  support  party  sent  back  to  shore  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  whidi  object  in  Tiew  we  anrionsly  awaited  the  end  of  the  aoolih- 
east^Iy  storm,  which  was  slow  in  coming.  It  waa  not  before  April 
14th  that  it  nKxlcrated  sufficiently  to  enable  us  tn  jrot  a  set  of  observa- 
tions which  put  US  at  north  latitude  73°  .*{'  and  west  longitude  148°  32', 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles  north  of  the  Colville  delta.  As  soon 
aa  obaenratione  had  been  itlkm  I  set  about  having  the  equipment  of  the 
aupport  party  made  ready  and  at  night  they  started  south  and  for  home. 
The  party  consisted  of  five  men  under  the  command  of  Chief  Officer 
Aaniout  C'M'^tfl,  with  twenty  dogs  aiid  one  sled,  carrying  our  personal 
letters  and  iny  last  report  to  the  Commander. 

So  our  last  communication  with  dTilisation  was  severed  and  mj 
party  of  five  men,  with  sixteen  dogs,  continued  to  drift,  having  besidea 
our  equipment  exactly  one  hundred  and  one  days'  fuU  rations  for  mm. 
and  dogs. 

In  order  to  live  safely  and  comfortably  on  the  ice  for  one  year  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ua  immediatdy  to  direct  all  our 
energies  to  htmting  bear  and  seal  so  as  to  procure  as  soon  as  possible 

a  supply  of  meat  to  take  us  past  the  period  of  poor  hunting  which  I 
knew  was  coming  later.  The  supplies  brought  from  shore  I  wanted  to 
save  for  use  nest  year  on  the  journey  ba«k  ashore,  should  we  decide 
to  travel  during  the  midwinter  daricness  when  hunting  is  difficult 

Grocoriea,  pemmiran  and  the  like  arc  far  mnre  portable  than  meat  unless 
it  he  dried.  I  desired  also  to  savo  our  kerosene  for  next  year  and 
wanted  to  commence  at  once  using  seal's  fat  exclusively  for  fuel. 
Therrfore,  the  dsy  after  the  departure  for  shore  of  the  second  suppoft 
party  I  commenced  to  explore  the  surrounding  ice  for  game  and  the 
be?t  hunting  places.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  best 
huntinj?  jxrounds  lay  to  the  east  on  the  preat  stretches  of  young  ioo 
that  now  represented  the  old  lead  which  had  frozen  over. 

8o»  on  the  following  day»  AprQ  16th,  I  had  our  camp  and  equipment 
teansferred  to  a  point  three  miles  east,  centrally  located  for  the  young- 
ice  hunting  grounds.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  as  the  effect 
of  pressure  a  lead  opened  up  which  gave  us  our  first  <  hance  to  hunt. 
We  took  advantage  of  it  and  at  night  we  returned  to  camp,  having  killed 
five  seals  which  gave  us  i^prozimately  450  pounds  of  meat  and  fat»  a 
fine  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions. 

From  this  time  on  the  great<'-*t  part  of  the  time  of  my  men  was 
spent  in  hunting  to  obtain  food  for  uurselves  and  our  dogs  while  I 
attended  to  the  sdentifie  part  of  the  work,  which  consisted  in  keeping 
a  diary  of  eveiything  worthy  of  not^  taking  astronomical  ofaaervatioiis^ 
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niiaieTer  conditions  were  favorable,  to  keep  track  of  our  drift  and  to  be 
able  to  place  ow  MimcHiigi  eonectly  on  fhe  chart.  One  of  my  men, 

Martin  Kilian,  I  detailed  to  keep  a  meteorological  leoord  which  waa 

■trictly  and  continually  supervised  by  myself. 

After  our  fir?t  day's  hunt  at  our  new  camp  (which  we  did  not  have 
occasion  to  leave  in  the  months  that  we  spent  drifting)  hunting  was 
done  whenever  a  chance  offered.  Daya  in  aocceaaion  the  ioe  woold  be 
doted  up  tight,  no  water  could  be  aeen  anywhere  and  on  theae  daya 
there  was  no  hunting.  But  whenever  pressure  occurred  from  a  change 
of  wind  or  other  causes,  leads  would  open  here  and  there,  thus  giving 
us  open  water  in  which  to  seal.  Our  stock  of  meat  and  seal  fat  at  times 
Tan  low.  Repeatedly,  in  fact,  we  were  down  to  our  last  meal.  But 
always  before  it  waa  gone  we  had  a  chance  to  hunt  and  so  replenish. 
By  the  middle  of  June  we  had  added  to  our  original  supply  of  pro- 
visions (brought  from  shore)  42  seals  and  4  polar  bears,  about  three 
tone  of  dear,  boneless  meat.  This  number  of  animals  besides  giving 
ua  and  our  dogs  all  the  meat  we  needed  for  daily  use,  was  also  ample 
to  provide  us  with  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  through  tlM  middle  of 
summer  when  huntinp  itJ  difficult. 

After  the  weather  got  warm  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  snow 
and  the  ice  commenoed  to  mdt,  the  fresh  water  drained  off  the  ice 
and  collected  in  a  layer  on  top  of  the  salt  sea  water  in  the  open  leads. 

Seals  usually  lose  some  of  their  fat  durinp  the  early  summer  and 
so  barely  float  in  the  salt  water  when  killed.  Therefore,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  a  seal  which  barely  floats  in  salt  water  will  sink  when 
the  water  is  freah.  This  was  what  happened.  The  layer  of  fresh  water 
on  top  of  the  nit  was  so  deep  that  with  our  equipment  the  animals 
could  not  be  retrieved.  After  we  had  killed  a  seal  we  often  IkkI  the 
dissatisfaction  of  lying  in  our  boat  above  it  and  watching  it  sink  down 
through  the  fresh  surface  layer  ten  to  twenty  feet  and  then  float  away 
on  the  underlying  salt  water,  without  being  able  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  it.  When  we  commenced  our  drift  we  had  only  1,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  so  could  not  aflford  to  waste  any. 

We  therefore  had  to  refrain  from  shooting  seals  in  this  fresh  surface 
water,  though  we  might  be  able  to  retrieve  an  oecaaional  one.  So  we 
ceased  hunting  for  a  period  of  two  months  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  August.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  s-ilt  son  and 
the  fre^h  water  had  had  n  chance  to  lio  mixed  by  the  winds  and  wli.  ii 
young  ice  tirst  coimiienced  to  form  at  tlie  approach  of  winter  the  amount 
of  fat  on  the  seals  had  also  increased  appredably  so  that  they  floated 
wiUi  ease  and  so  could  be  retrieved.  Then  our  hunting  was  re-com- 
menced and  from  the  latter  part  of  Aupust  till  the  time  that  we  started 
on  our  return  to  shore,  we  procured  54  more  seals,  giving  us  a  total 
of  96  seals  and  6  polar  bears  secured  during  the  eight  months  that  we 
qpent  on  the  sea  ioe. 
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By  the  middle  of  April  the  sun  was  fuirly  high  and  on  cnim  and 
clear  days  it  gave  enough  heat  to  melt  the  snow,  especially  in  the 
vidnitf  of  our  sladt  or  anything  alae  of  a  dark  ahada  Therefore,  the 
tiiae  for  anowhouses  waa  paat  and  we  had  to  start  to  uae  our  tenta. 

Till  the  midrlle  of  June  we  used  a  single  tent  inside  a  snow  wall  with 
one  of  our  canvas  boat  covers  as  a  second  roof,  thus  protecting  our- 
advea  from  the  cold  nights  and  the  occasional  blizzards.  By  the  middle 
of  June  there  waa  no  anow  to  uae  for  walla.  Aa  a  aingle  tent  waa  not 
enough  to  keep  us  comfortable,  I  had  another  larger  tent  made  of 
one  of  our  extra  sled  covers  and  sot  up  with  the  enialler  font  inside 
with  a  space  of  about  10  inches  st  pa ruling?  tlie  two  tents.  This  kind  of 
camp  we  used  from  J  une  till  the  time  we  started  for  shore  and  it  proved 
▼atj  oomfortable  and  aatiafaetory  in  tmrj  way. 

After  the  thaw  commenced  the  ioe  waa  naturally  always  wet,  so  we 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  keepinpr  oiir  bedding  dry.  Most  all  our 
clothing  and  bedding  was  niude  of  reiiult^r  skins  and  so,  in  order  to 
be  made  to  last  and  to  be  comfortable,  they  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  wet  Theae  eonditiona  I  bad  antieipated  and  bad  provided  against 
hj  keeping  two  more  sleds  than  I  needed  lor  traveling.  The  reason 
was  that  all  our  sleds  had  toboggan  bottoms  or  platforms  between  the 
runners  and  underneath  the  benches  to  make  them  slide  easily  through 
tbe  rough  ice  and  to  prevent  the  benches  from  being  broken  by  hitting 
againat  the  loo  anags.  Whan  tbe  thawing  oonmenoed  I  bad  tbe  tobog- 
gan bottoms  removed  from  under  tbe  two  extra  sleds  and  of  them  made 
a  platform.  This  was  placed  inside  our  tent  and  served  n  bed  whore 
the  five  of  us  could  sleep  at  night  and  sit  in  the  daytime  when  there 
waa  notbing  dae  to  do.  To  tbia  platfbnn  more  tban  anything  elae  ia 
due  tbe  fact  that  we  spent  the  summer  on  the  ioe  in  oomfort.  Witii* 
out  it  our  clothing,  and  particularly  our  beddin^r,  would  have  been  wet 
iiv  a  very  ?}iort  time  and  so  would  have  rotted,  leaving  us  without 
anything  to  sleep  in.  Such  an  eventuality  would  have  compelled  ua  to 
turn  ahoreward  aooner  tban  we  did. 

HOW  we  OOOKID  OOB  FOOD 

In  our  equipment  were  included  the  usual  appliances  for  cooking 
approved  by  modem  explorers,  the  efficient  primus  stoves  in  which 
kerosene  or  diatillate  are  burned  in  Taporiaed  fonn.  Of  tbe.  latter  oil 
we  had  at  the  commencement  of  our  drift  about  18  gallons.  Tbia  if 
used  sparingly  would  probably  have  lasted  us  three  months  or  more. 
But  this  kind  of  fuel  was  better  suited  for  use  when  traveling  than 
anything  wbicb  could  be  obtained  on  tbe  ioe.  Aa  noted  above,  I  there- 
fore early  stopped  the  use  of  the  distillate  and  instead  burned  ^e  fat 
of  aeala  and  bears.  At  first  our  cooking  waa  done  indoora  with  the 
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ordinary  smokeleeg  and  odorieM  Eskimo  lamps  and  wicks,  but  later 
when  the  weather  pot  wnrmer  so  that  we  did  not  need  the  heat  in  our 
tent,  the  lamps  were  abandoned  and  our  cooking  was  done  outaideu  A 
fini^Uott  mui  made  out  of  a  fivt^gullcm  kaiweoe  can,  placing  two  small 
inm  bus  on  top  of  it  on  which  Uie  pots  rated.  It  was  a  quick  method 
of  pr(  paring  ft  BmX  but  avaUaUa  outdoon  onlj  baeaua  of  tha  anioke 
and  odor. 

Otnt  FLOATINO  HOME 

The  floe  at  the  northern  ei],;e  of  which  our  camp  was  situated  and 
on  which  we  drifted  througli  the  summer  of  1918  from  the  8th  of 
April  to  the  9th  of  October,  cun  best  be  described  as  a  large  island  of 
iM  abont  oeTan  miles  wida  and  at  laast  16  miles  long.  This  Utter 
estimate  ie  less  than  the  real  length  of  the  floe  but  I  say  15  miles  because 
I  only  explored  15  miles  of  it.  It  may  have  been  30  miles  long  for  all 
I  know.  In  relation  to  the  smaller  surrounding  floes  it  acted  exactly 
as  land  does.  The  smaller  floes  would  be  more  affected  by  the  winds 
and  would  drift  faster  baek  and  forth,  depsnding  on  the  direetion  of 
the  winds.  This  faet  was  of  great  advantage  to  ua  in  that  with  west 
wind  we  would  have  open  water  to  the  east.  The  smaller  floes  would 
drift  away  from  the  point  at  which  we  had  our  camp.  With  east  wind 
the  small  ice  on  the  west  side  would  drift  to  iba  west,  so  we  nearly  always 
bad  open  water  in  which  to  hunt  seals. 

From  an  elevation  close  by  our  camp  the  panorama  presenting 
itself  impressed  me  exactly  as  that  of  a  certain  kind  of  land.  The 
color  of  course  was  the  bluish  white  of  ice  but  the  contour  of  the  hills, 
the  ridges  and  the  lareb  in  batweaa  and  in  wbisii  numerous  small 
lakes  and  ponds  were  visiUep  was  exactly  like  certain  stretcher  of  prairie 
I  have  seen  in  the  midwestern  United  States  and  Canada.  This  simi- 
larity of  old  i(  e  to  land  is  well  known. 

The  thickness  of  the  ice  at  our  camp,  judging  by  the  smount  of  it 
Tiaibla  aboTO  the  lerd  of  the  sea,  I  shoiild  ss^  would  be  about  90  or 
60  feet  This  extraordinary  thickness  was  just  local  and  the  averap(> 
of  the  whole  £oe  naturally  would  be  muck  Um,  probably  less  than  SO 
feet. 

THI  OAXI  WB  SAW 

Before  the  return  of  the  second  support  party  when  we  still  were 
only  150  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  numbers  of  snow  buntings  came 
to  visit  us.  In  the  suomier  when  we  were  drifting  between  the  latitude 
of  78*  and  74*  North,  a  numbsr  of  Upland  longspura  tvare  asen.  In 
the  first  part  of  May  and  the  latter  part  of  August  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  salt  water  ducks  were  seen — the  king  eider,  the  old 
squaw,  and  the  surf  scoter,  the  first  going  to  the  northeast  and  then 
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aprain  returning  to  the  southwc^st;  the  lattor  two  wero  seen  oecasionally 
all  through  the  summer.  Of  sea  gulls  there  always  was  an  abundance, 
either  one  species  or  another.  I  noticed  six  species  in  all,  first  the 
jaeger  goU,  tiie  tvoiy  gull*  the  black-winged  laige  gall,  the  gray-winged 
large  guU,  and  two  species  of  the  smaller  gulls  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  names.    Besides  these,  two  species  of  loons  were  noticed. 

As  with  the  ducks,  iu  May  and  August  beluga  whales  were  seen 
going  toward  ^he  nortlieaat  and  letunung  to  the  aoathweat  The  aeal 
and  the  ]K>lar  bear,  of  courw^  were  always  present^  the  aeala  in  uadimin- 
ishinp  numbers.  The  polar  bears,  however,  seemed  to  get  fewer  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  When  returning  to  shore  I  found  a 
reason  lor  this,  as  we  met  with  numbers  of  them.  At  the  time  of  the 
£reese-up  they  evidently  came  ioiith  to  hunt  on  the  large  eqianaea  of 
young  ioe  near  shore.  From  my  observations  it  baa  been  {Moved  that 
the  sea,  in  the  latitudes  where  we  drifted  through  the  summer,  teems 
with  life  of  many  diflFerent  species.  With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen 
different  kinds  of  iish  both  iu  the  water  and  in  the  stomachs  of  seals 
which  we  had  caught  Amphipoda  and  a  speciea  of  jd]yfiaih  w»mmonly 
known  as  "whale  feed"  seemed  abundant  in  the  water  and  alao  were 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  seals.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  condi- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  1  know  that  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  food  for  the  seal,  the  whale  or  the  polar  bear  and  bo,  of  course,  no 
scarcity  of  food  iw  man. 

THB  LIQIND  OF  THB  WBSTIRH  ODUUIT 

When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  drift  instead  of  going  to  Prince 
Patrick  Island  it  was  because  I  believed  in  the  eadatence  of  a  westward 

current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  which  might  prevent  me  from  getting 
there.  I  had  studied  all  the  obtainable  data  on  the  subject  and  it 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  current  in  a  westward  direction.  So, 
to  prove  finally  the  existence  of  that  current,  we  started  to  drift,  of 
course  expecting  that  WO  would  be  carried  into  the  area  north  of  Siberia. 
W^e  had  fond  hopes  even,  if  the  drift  were  fast  enough,  of  l*"*^»g  on 
the  New  Silieriuu  Islands  or  the  Franz  Josef  Islands. 

One,  therefore,  can  easily  imagine  how  puzzling  it  waa  to  us  to 
find  that  for  three  months,  from  April  14  to  July  13,  we  drifted 
steadily  towards  east  before  the  wind  until  we  reached  the  longitude  of 
144.5°  west  of  Greenwich.  On  .Tnly  14  the  wind  changed  to  the 
east  and  in  about  six  weeks  we  drifted  to  the  northwest  till  we  reached 
the  151st  degree  of  west  longitude.  Then  the  wind  changed  to  the 
southwest  again  and  we  drifted  to  the  northeast*  reaching  our  Farthest 
North  of  74°  North  latitude  on  Sept<?mber  3.  From  then  on  until 
October  9,  when  we  started  for  the  shore,  we  zigzagged  hack  and 
forth  before  the  wind  and  at  the  end  of  164  days'  drifting  we  were  70 
miles  north  by  west  of  our  starting  point  of  April  8,  having  drifted 
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a  dutaaoa  of  440  ndln,  or  an  crvnge  «f  two  and  fbur-tcBtha  biQm  per 
day. 

All  this  time,  while  drifting,  astronomical  observations  had  been 
taken  on  nearly  every  clear  day  and  we  eventually  obtained  a  fine  of 
sonndingt  about  900  mike  long;  The  de^eet  bottom  aounding  obtained 
was  over  2,500  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from  the  north 
coast  of  the  continent.  A  distance  of  forty  miles  from  shore  we  had 
bottom  .soundings  of  over  850  fathoms.  The  reader  can,  by  looking  at 
the  accompanying  chart,  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  natuie  of  the 
aoondinga  obtained  and  our  drift  than  from  any  description. 

I  sura  WBOU  asTBiu 

In  the  latter  part  id  Augxist  I  developed  asthma.  During  Sep- 
tember I  was  very  siek  and  wheeaed  my  ^^ay  through  many  sleeplos 

nipht5.  Having  hnd  nn  experience  with  iistlmm,  T  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  miffht  happen  from  that  disease  and  feared  that  1  might  by  it  be 
incapacitated  from  performing  the  duties  evolving  on  me  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  drifting  party*  The  men  I  had  with  me  were  inez- 
perienced  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  me  there  would  be  danger 
of  the  whole  party  hotntr  lost.  So  I  made  \ip  my  mind  to  cut  the  trip 
shorter  than  had  been  my  oripinal  intention.  One  day  late  in  Septem- 
ber I  called  the  men  together  in  front  of  the  tent. 

*^e^re  going  to  turn  badr/'  I  said.  ''Winter  is  coming  on  and  Fm 
not  in  shape  to  look  after  a  party  through  such  conditiona  aa  we  may 
have  to  face." 

It  was,  after  all,  not  so  trying  a  decision  to  make,  for  the  results 
of  our  explorations  so  far  had  been  satisfactoiy. 

wn  Rin  ON  oun  bbtobv 

So  alter  184  days*  drift  we  started  on  the  return  journey,  with  55 
days'  full  rations  left  of  the  original  supply  which  had  been  good  lor 
101  days.  The  trip  to  shore  from  latitude  73.9"  N.,  in  October  was  a 
unique  experience  in  itself  and  showed  the  previously  unknown  possi- 
bilities of  Arctic  travel  early  in  the  winter.*    We  had  to  cro«9  some 

*Thi8  has  always  been  considered,  and  rightly,  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  season  of  the  whole  year  to  travel.  March  and  April,  with  intense 
cold  and  perpetua!  liniit  are  of  course  the  best  months.  In  summer  there  is 
real  water  between  the  broken  tloes  which  can  be  easily  negotiated  in  our 
sled^MOts  and  there  is  still  cootinuous  fi^t.  But  in  Ootober  daylight  grows 
scarce  rapidly  and  there  are  rn^nrly  continuous  snowstorms  and  fogs.  The 
thin  ice  lies  treacherous  uuder  u  blauket  of  snow  that  gives  the  same  appear- 
ance to  stretches  that  would  support  an  elephant  and  to  Others  that  would 
engulf  a  child  at  play.  The  only  safety  lies  in  jabbing  your  ice  spear  throui^h 
the  snow  ahead  continually  to  discover  if  the  ice  beneath  is  firm  or  musliy. 
Storkf-r.-onV  official  rrport  of  tliis  journey  which  would  have  been  (but  for  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  men  who  made  it)  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
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of  the  leads  in  our  sled-boati  and  others  on  treacherous  new  ioe.  Space 
will  not  allow  me  to  ent^r  into  dct-iiils  of  this  return  trip.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  on  iSoyember  5,  Idid,  we  again  reached  landfast  ice» 
•ad  NoremlMr  Tth  w»  nflited  hud.  Nest  day  w  eamped  on  diy 
giWiDd  altar  having  lived  on  im  ice  uninterruptedly  for  238  daji^  b«r> 
iBf  m^mmead  neiUwr  biwgar  wu  tbint,  dangw  aor  hirdahipa. 

TBI  8CISNTIFI0  RMULTS  OBTAINED 

The  scientific  results  obtained  during  the  trip  are  as  follows:  We 
discovered  that  no  permanent  current  exists  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  be- 
tween the  North  latitudes  72.5°  and  74°.  All  drifts  of  ioe  in  that  ter- 
ritoij  havB  been  proTcn  by  our  aetronomieal  obaerratioiiB  and  onr 
meteorological  ncords  to  be  governed  by  the  wind  eoulnaiTcly.*  Thia 
dispels  a  theory  ahnust  universally  entertained. 

We  have  dehnxtely  proved  that  Keenan  Land  does  not  CKiat*  The 
drift  of  our  ioe  floe  was  right  through  tbe  territoiy  where  Eoenaa 
Land  is  marked  on  tbe  map  published  in  1912  by  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  nibtory,  and 
instead  of  finding  land  we  found  a  depth  of  more  than  1,G00  fathoms 
without  reaching  bottom.  The  value  of  the  great  number  of  soundings, 
bottom  and  no  bottom,  obtained  can  only  be  realised  by  hydrographers, 
but  I  might  say  they  are  considered  valuable. 

We  have  confirmed  what  the  whole  Stefanason  Expedition  has 
proved,  that  the  Arctic  Sea  is  not  as  inhospitable  ns  people  think. 
My  party  of  five  men  were  able  to  live  for  8  mouths  safely  and  com- 
fortably  on  it  and  never  went  without  a  meaL  It  ia  true  that  I  was 
taken  aick  with  asthmai  but  then  people  get  asthma  in  every  country 
and  climate.  So  far  as  we  could  judge  we  could  have  lived  on  tbe 
ice  eight  years  as  easily  as  eight  months. 

After  landing  in  the  Colville  delta,  1  proceeded  east  to  iiaxxuan 
laland  and  there  obtained  another  aet  of  obeervatiotta  on  the  iters 
y«gA  and  Capelle,  whieh  I  had  obeerred  before  atartang  on  the  trip. 

ever  attempff '1  in  llif  Arrfic,  contains  a  sentence  that  dc5er\-e5  to  become  a 
oiaasic.  In  it  he  sums  up  thus  a  journey  over  200  miles  of  moving  and  treacb- 
erous  ice  in  darkness,  fo;;  and  storm:  "We  started  from  a  point  a  little  over 
200  miles  from  shore  on  October  9(h  nnd  ri  ichrd  land  Novenihrr  8th  without 
accident  or  hardship."  It  is  a  little  hard  to  realise  that,  apart  from  Storker- 
aon's  mental  attitude  toward  them  and  his  ddll  in  meeting  them,  this  journey 
had  every  terror  of  dnrkneps  and  icr  and  storm  that  has  taxed  alike  the 
strength,  courage  and  descriptive  powers  of  the  explorers  of  the  past.  There 
was  no  afTectation  in  Storkerson's  simple  summary  of  the  journey.  He  an- 
notated  the  ptnfement  later  by  sayinp:  "We  took  every  ordinary  precaution 
and  no  extraordmary  circumstance  came  up.  "  But  was  it  not  Napoleon  who 
said:  "I  make  eiraimataneea"?  [Note  by  V.  Stefanason.] 

•  It  is  popsible  thnt  further  study  may  show  that  the  ice  movement  vras 
not  entirely  controlled  by  the  local  winds  and  that  Storkerson's  statement 
w  here  too  emphatie.  [Note  by  V.  Stefanasen.] 
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After  secimng  this  I  wm  able  to  get  fhe  STenge  nte  of  my  ehxonom^ 
eter  for  eight  months.   This  place  was  my  point  of  departure  axid  is 

one  of  the  two  or  three  best  determined  positions  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  American  continent.  The  celebrated  explorer,  Ernest  deKoven 
Leffingwell,  had  his  headquarters  there  for  several  years. 

I  then  iMTOoeeded  east  to  Demarcation  Point  and  to  Henehel  Island 
where  I  spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1919  I  proceeded  up  the 
Maf'kenzie  River  by  whale  boat  with  Inspector  Phillips  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  to  Fort  Macpherson  and  there  engaged  pas- 
sage on  the  Hudaon^t  Baj  Oompany^s  rtaamar  to  Fort  IbMnrray, 
where  I  received  ovden  from  Ottawa  to  uport  to  mj  Oommander, 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  at  Banff,  Alberta. 

And  so  ended  the  iifth  and  last  ei^ioring  trip  of  the  Canadian  Arotio 
Expedition. 


TH£  STORY  OF  THE  KABLUK 


Hadlcgr  told  me  the  itoiy  of  ib«  Kmiuk  many  times  over  vobeDy. 

I  could  have  written  it  down  from  whftt  lie  told  me  but  I  preferred 
to  have  him  write  it  out  to  be  kept  aa  a  record.  The  document  as  he 
handed  it  to  me  is  about  ten  thousand  words.  But  Captain  Bartlett 
has  already  publi&hed  the  full  narrative'  in  bis  book,  *'The  Last  Voyage 
of  the  Kodfjet  as  rebted  ber  Master,  Bobert  A.  Bartlett,  and  here  set 
down  by  Ralph  T.  HaK"  Boston,  1916^  and  I  shall  consequently  con- 
dense Hadley's  narrative.  I  am  basing  my  summary  on  Hadley  rather 
than  Bartlett  for  the  interest  that  is  given  by  a  different  point  of 
▼iew.  In  Bartlett  we  have  the  Newfoundland  sailor  as  influenced  by 
his  association  with  Peaiy  and  other  eoqploren.  Hadlej  was  British 
by  birth  (from  Cantsrbuiy,  England)  but  an  American  hj  tdoiptaan, 
end  the  typical  American  whaling  officer  in  his  outlook. 

The  reader  of  Hadley's  story  should  remember  that  he  had  lived  and 
worked  with  Eskimos  under  conditionB  such  as  he  here  describes  for 
over  twenty  years.  No  '^lar  esplorer"  in  histoigr  evor  had  ao  Umg  a 
polar  experience.  This  report  of  Hadley's  was  written  at  Barter  Island 
the  %vinter  of  1917-18  while  I  was  ill  with  typhoid  at  Herschel  Island. 
Hadley  died  of  influenza  during  the  epidemic  in  San  Francisco  the  fall 
of  1918,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  expedition. 

Hadley's  account  follows :  I  quote  certain  parts  and  condense  others. 
The  matter  enclosed  in  brsckste  is  mins^  not  Hadley's. 

V.  Stefansson, 

Oonunander  Oanadian  Arctic  Expedition. 

You  have  rcquost«l  I  write  the  story  of  the  Karluk  and  her  men 
from  your  leaving  the  ship  in  September,  1913,  until  our  rescue  by 
the  King  and  Winge  and  our  transfer  aboard  the  U.  S.  Coastguard 
Bear,  I  shall  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

Shortly  after  your  departore  [September  20,  1913]  the  wind  startsd 
to  breeze  from  the  northeast,  gradually  freshening  to  a  gale  before 
morninjr.  At  daylipht  we  found  that  we  were  driftinf?  to  the  west 
with  water  about  two  miles  from  us  inshore.  There  was  no  noticeable 
strain  on  the  ship  for  several  days  until  we  got  olf  Point  Tangent 
There  we  hcgan  U)  ixpt  tlie  pressure  and  the  ice  commenced  to  ridge  up 
pretty  close  to  the  ship  and  we  got  several  hard  sqneesings  but  nothing 
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too  hard.  As  we  drifted  toward  Point  Barrow  the  wind  dropped  almost 
to  a  calm,  the  current  slackened,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  off  Cooper 
Island  the  ice  stopped  and  there  was  no  preaaure.  This  waa  the  lost 
wedc  of  September.  During  our  stay  off  Cooper  Island  no  one  talked 
about  wanting  to  go  ashore  ex<»pt  one  of  the  natives,  but  the  Captain 
refused  to  let  him  go.  We  were  so  near  the  laud  and  the  ice  was  so 
steady  that  any  one  could  have  gone  ashore  who  tried.  [According  to 
the  accoimta  of  the  natiTea  ashore  who  watdied  the  ship,  they  could 
see  her  ropes  with  their  bare  eyes.  She  waa  probably  from  three  to  &n 
miles  from  land  and  was  nearly  stationary  for  several  days  ] 

About  October  4th  or  5th  a  southeast  wind  gradually  freshened  to  a 
gale  and  we  started  drifting  northwest.  We  continued  on  that  line 
through  Oetober,  the  water  deepening  until  the  sounding  machine 
showed  900  and  1,000  fathoms.  During  this  month  the  Captain  had 
sonio  drap-nets  set  up  and  he  also  made  several  himself  for  Mr.  Murray. 
These  drags  were  continually  on  the  bottom  until  the  ship  waa  crushed. 
The  nets  were  hauled  up  at  noon  and  emptied  and  reeet.  Murray  got 
what  he  ealled  "lots  of  interesting  specimens  "  Several  times  during 
October  the  ice  cracked  in  such  a  way  that  we  had  open  water  close 
to  the  ship.  It  was  within  fifty  yards  at  one  time.  During  October 
and  November  the  natives  killed  between  forty  and  fifty  seals,  one 
smaU  bear  and  five  foxes.  Early  in  Norember  easterly  winds  blew  and 
set  us  to  the  south  and  southwest  until  about  the  20th  of  Deoemher, 
when  we  finally  landed  up  against  the  Siberian  shore  ice. 

During  the  month  of  November  tiio  Captain  had  all  the  deck-load 
of  kerosene  and  lumber  placed  on  the  ice  and  also  all  the  hard  bread» 
rice^  beef  J  poik,  the  sleds  and  canoes.  The  crew  removed  the  wooden 
cases  imm  the  pemmican  and  sewed  it  up  in  drill  to  lighten  the  loada 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  Captain  put  me  to  work  at  making  two 
canoe  sleds  [for  hauling  the  E.skinio-type  skin  boatts  or  umiaks].  Ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  I  made  also  three  sleds  of  the  type  used  by 
Peary.  Two  of  these  sleds  were  eventually  used  for  going  aslu»e  in 
Wrangd  Island  and  one  was  used  by  the  Oaptain  for  his  Siberian 
trip. 

During  the  drift  the  scientific  staff  were  engaged  in  their  various 
occupations.  Murray  and  Beuchat  were  writing  continually,  the  Doc- 
tor was  making  up  dothes  from  Burberry  for  aU  the  stafF,  and  Iffc- 

Kinlay  was  engaged  in  meteorology,  Malloch  had  a  theodolite  set  up 
on  the  ice  and  every  night  when  the  sky  was  clear  he  would  be  on  the 
Ice  taking  sights  and  keeping  the  ship's  position  well  in  hand. 

About  tiw  b^inning  of  Beconber  the  Captain  had  the  fires  drawn 
and  the  engines  cleaned  up.  That  don^  tiie  engineers  made  ice  pidka 
and  cooking  pots.  There  were  a  lot  of  new  aluminum  cooking  pots  of 
all  sizes  in  the  outfit  of  the  ship  hut  the  Captain  considered  them  un- 
suitable, preferring  cooking  poU  made  by  cutting  in  half  a  five-gallon 
Standard  Oil  kerosene  tin  and  having  a  tin  lid  made  to  fit.  These 
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were  said  to  be  exactly  like  the  tin  pott  used  on  the  North  Pole  expe- 
dition by  Peaiy.  Boxet  mm  vmid»  for  the  primus  ttofres,  the  tmmwni- 
tion  wu  done  np  in  peekeges  of  tiuee  hundred  voundi  each,  one  package 
for  each  rifle,  and  the  men  were  issued  deerskins,  which  they  were  told 
to  tan  and  mnke  into  clothes  for  themselves.  They  knew  nothing  about 
workiug  (li  i  r^kins  and  you  should  have  seen  the  clothes  they  made. 
When  they  put  them  on*  went  out  into  the  cold  weather  and  stooped 
or  did  anjrtking,  split  went  their  pants  or  shirt!  In  the  meantime,  the 
native  woman  was  mnkinff  deerskin  boots  for  ever>*hody.  I  think  she 
made  sixteen  or  »'ighteen  pairs  up  to  the  time  the  ship  was  crushed. 

One  night  during  the  early  part  of  December  there  was  great  excite- 
ment on  board.  t£»  ice  began  to  move  and  did  Gonsiderable  cnuhiiig; 
All  hands  turned  out  and  got  the  dogs  and  sleds  on  board.  But  after 
an  hour  or  two  it  qnieled  down  apflin  aiul  at  daylicrlit  we  found  we 
were  in  a  bijr  basin  with  ice  crushed  in  ridges  all  around  us. 

During  this  month  there  was  considerable  talk  of  Dr.  Mackay,  Mur- 
ray and  Beuchat  leaving  the  ship  and  making  their  way  to  St  Peteis- 
burg.  The  Captain  used  to  lie  in  his  bunk  nights  and  listen  to  them 
talking  it  over.  The  Doctor  seemed  to  be  the  leader  and  was  advisinff 
the  rt'st  to  jro      man  as  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  December  land  was  sighted  to  the  southwest, 
a  long  ridge  of  mountain  tops  which  later  proved  to  be  Wtangel  laland. 
Hemld  Island  was  on  the  same  line  and  at  our  distance  (between  fifty 
and  Heventy-five  miles,  I  should  judpe)  we  were  unable  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  From  the  15th  on  to  the  time  that  the  ship  was 
crushed  we  were  jammed  up  against  the  Siberian  shore  ice,  but  as  the 
wind  was  continuously  firom  the  north  to  eaat,  we  were  ebwly  grinding 
along  to  the  west.  Every  few  days  we  would  have  a  scare;  the  ice 
around  the  ship  would  split  for  a  few  feet  and  open  up  ft  little  SO  the 
ship  would  groan,  and  then  it  was  all  quiet  for  days. 

During  all  this  time  the  two  natiTes  and  myself  were  Sealing  in 
the  cracks  i^ich  had  opened.  We  got  between  forty  and  fifty  seals, 
BO  we  were  well  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  When  we  left  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  crushed  we  still  had  twenty  seals  left. 

There  was  nothing  of  a  stirring  nature  as  the  days  went  by.  We 
oould  stin  see  the  mountains  every  clear  day. 

The  evening  of  January  4th  the  ship  cracked  like  a  shot  and  brought 
everybody  out  on  deck  with  a  .-tarthtl  look.  We  found  the  ice  had 
split  with  a  narrow  crack  from  tlie  ship's  stein  rijflit  out  ahead.  When 
we  returned  to  the  cabin  there  was  a  great  discussion  started  among  the 
aeientiflc  staff.  Each  one  had  his  theory  about  it  but  it  seemed  to  be 
finally  decided  that  the  tides  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The 
Doctor  asked  mo  what  T  thoufrht  nf  it  and  T  answered  him  tlmt,  as  the 
wiiiii  was  blowinc  pretty  fre-h  from  the  north,  I  thcniL'lit  that  might 
account  for  the  pressure.  Whenever  there  was  pressure  during  our  drift 
there  was  always  a  diaeuaaion  abont  it. 
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Th&  Otptain  nid:  'Xook  out  for  next  Satudaj;  itte  diaaeM  an 

that  we  will  get  a  bad  one  on  Jannaxj  10th."  The  next  Saturday 
about  five  A,  M.  nil  hands  were  awakened  by  a  loud  craahing  and  moan- 
ing of  the  ship  and  for  a  few  minutes  she  was  writhing  in  her  ice 
dock  as  if  her  last  hour  had  come.  But  after  a  yMh  things  quieted 
down.  The  Captain  said,  "Look  out  for  this  ereniair  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide,"  and  he  made  another  good  purss.  Tt  happened  to  be  blowing 
rather  strong  from  the  north  nt  this  time  and  everybody  wna  on  ilie 
alert  that  evening.  During  the  day  the  Captain  had  ail  the  snow 
removed  from  the  de(&s— «n  inch  or  two  of  8now-4o  lighten  the  ship. 
This  was  to  she  might  rise  more  easily  under  pressure.  There  were  a 
few  other  small  thinps  attended  to  for  the  safety  of  the  crew. 

About  seven  P.  M.  we  got  a  strong  squeezing  wbieh  aeemod  to  lift 
the  ship  several  inches.  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  wu3  a  iuud  crack- 
ing of  timbers,  the  ship  heeled  to  starboard  serersl  degrees*  and  water 
commenced  to  pour  into  the  engine  room.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
Captain  pave  orders  to  abandon  the  ship. 

The  only  food  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ship  at  this  time  was 
all  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Underwood  pemmican.  The  Captain  ordered 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  pemmican  to  be  left  in  the  ship.  He  do* 
tailed  me  to  look  ont  for  all  the  bags  of  clothing  that  were  in  Mr. 
Stefansson'p  onMn,  and  rIho  th(>  rifles,  ammunition,  etc.  I  told  the 
Captain  I  would  like  to  have  u  shotgun  ashore  in  Wrangel  Island,  but 
he  said  that  explorers  did  not  use  shotguns.  I  told  him  we  were  not 
going  ashore  to  explore  bnt  to  live  and  that  I  knew  of  a  crowbill  rookery 
on  Wrangel  Island.  If  we  were  planning  to  live  there  during  the 
summer  I  thoiiirht  a  fshotgun  would  be  ninro  tisc  there  than  a  rifle.  So 
it  was  hnully  decided  we  would  take  a  twelvt -gauge  shotgun,  but  the 
ammunition  that  was  passed  out  of  the  ship  with  tikis  shotgun  was 
all  sixtesn-gauge  loaded  shells  and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  until 
too  late. 

After  the  peinniiean  and  other  stuff  wn?  on  tb(»  ice,  the  Captain 
ordered  me  to  take  the  two  Eskiniotj  and  build  two  large  houses.  The 
walls  were  made  of  boxes  of  bread  and  sacks  of  ooal  reinforced  with 
snow  and  covered  with  the  chip's  sail  that  had  been  placed  on  the  ice 
?pvornl  wreks  before.  Wr  lived  in  those  housee  veiy  Comfortably  until 
the  camp  was  dej^erted  several  weeks  later. 

During  this  time  a  blizzard  was  blowing  from  the  north.  As  fast 
as  anything  was  placed  on  the  ice  it  was  covered  with  the  drifting 
snow.  I  put  an  extra  case  of  .30-.30  ammunition  on  the  ice,  ns  the  two 
natives  had  each  a  .30-30  rifle.  Later  these  eases  of  ammunition  could 
not  be  found,  nor  yet  a  case  of  6V^  mm.  [Mannlieher]  ammunition. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  saye  everything  we  wanted  from  the 
ship,  for  she  was  held  tight  in  th«>  ice  all  that  night  and  the  next  day 
until  three-thirty  P.  M.  Durinir  tin  Inst  several  hours  no  one  went 
aboard  except  the  Captain.   A  few  minutee  after  three- thirty  P.  M., 
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the  ship  began  to  gro  down  by  the  head  until  she  was  almost  perpendicu- 
lar. Then  she  suddenly  straightened  out  on  a  level  keel  and  slowly 
sank  with  the  Unioii  JBuk.  flying.  The  depth  of  water  was  thirty 
fathoms. 

For  several  days  after  this  all  hands  were  engaged  getting  ready  for 
the  trip  HBhoro,  fixing  up  boots  and  socks  and  sleeping  gear,  making 
these  the  best  they  could  out  of  deerskins.  There  were  three  sleeping^ 
bags  for  the  Doctor,  Murray  and  Beadiat.  The  rest  of  us  had  drilliiig 
bags  witii  one  small  fawn  skin  to  wrap  around  our  feet.  I  found  thia 
fairly  warm.  About  the  niiddlo  of  January  the  Captain  sent  three 
sled-loaHs  nf  prnvi«<ion8  and  all  tho  dogs  (over  twenty)  with  the  first 
and  second  officers  and  two  sailors  with  orders  to  go  to  Wrangel  Island 
and  form  a  base  and  boild  a  hoose  to  be  ready  for  the  ship's  company 
whenever  they  should  arrive.  (The  party  consisted  of  First  Mate 
Anderson.  Soi-ond  Mate  Barker  and  the  Sailors  Kinp  nnrl  Brady.] 
Mamen  and  the  two  Eskimos  were  to  return  to  "Shipwre<"k  Camp"  with 
the  teams  after  the  Mate's  party  reached  the  laud.  When  tho  sleds 
Started  the  orew  went  with  them  for  a  mile  to  help  them  over  some 
rough  ice  and  then  we  returned. 

DurinB"  that  day  poor  Malloch  froze  his  legs.  He  was  wearing  a 
pair  of  beanikin  breeches  which  came  just  to  his  knees  and  were  as 
stiff  as  a  board.  There  were  about  three  inches  bare  between  the  top 
of  his  boots  and  the  bottom  of  his  trousers.  I  told  him  before  we 
started,  "You  are  going  to  freeze  your  1^,  Malloch,  if  you  don't  wrap 
them  up."  But  Malloch  said  that  that  was  the  way  the  Captain  had 
told  them  they  dressed  in  Greenland,  so  I  said,  "Go  to  it,  old  man." 
When  he  retnmed  he  was  so  badly  froaea  that  he  waa  laid  up  for  sev- 
eral days. 

I  think  it  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  before  the  teams  returned. 
During^  that  interval  the  (^aptain  had  a  line  of  depots  made  at  dis- 
tances of  one,  two,  three  and  four  days'  travel  from  Shipwreck  Camp. 
These  contained  food  and  oil.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his  doing 
tins  and  I  told  him  we  would  never  find  them,  or  at  least  the  chances 
were  we  wouldn't,  as  the  ice  wn«  on  tho  move  all  the  time.  lie  had 
the  teams  make  the  tripe  just  as  far  as  they  could  travel  in  one  day 
and  return  the  next. 

I  forget  who  went  on  the  first  trip  but  on  the  seeond  one  were 
ICalloch  and  Miniro  and  they  had  a  n^ahap.  It  was  before  they  had 
cached  their  loads.  They  started  acros.s  a  patch  of  young  ice  and  got 
about  ten  feet  from  the  strong  ice  when  their  sled  broke  through  and 
what  they  didn't  lose  they  got  wet,  with  themselves  in  the  bargain. 
80  th^  dumped  their  load  and  started  baek  to  Shipwieck  Oamp,  but 
night  overtook  them  before  th<y  renrho<l  it.  as  they  were  about  thirty 
or  forty  mWos  away  when  they  broke  throuf;!!.  When  they  camped,  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  night  of  it  by  their  own  accoimt.  I  forget  whether 
they  lost  their  primus  stove  or  not,  but  if  they  didn't  it  would  not 
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burn,  as  everything-  was  frozen  up.  They  had  to  stand  up  all  night 
and  moTe  around  to  keep  £rom  freezing,  waiting  for  daylight,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  January  was  quite  a  long  wait.  The  nest  d«y 
thegr  got  to  U8  mori"  dead  than  alive.  T  forget  who  it  was  made  the 
next  trij>— the  last  1  was  buogr  finiahing  the  Peaiy-lTpe  tMt,  ao  I 
made  no  trip^. 

Every  night  during  the  time  the  sleds  were  away  we  had  a  grand 
inumiiiation  to  ahow  the  mqr  to  Shipwreck  Gamp.  But  of  ixrane  no- 
body ever  arrived  at  night,  for  it  was  simply  impossible  to  tniTel  over 

that  ice  when  it  was  so  dark  ynu  could  cut  it.  Furthermore,  it  was 
too  dangerous.  During  all  tliese  bonfires  we  burned  the  Peterborough 
canoes,  the  whale  boats  and  moc^t  of  the  drums  of  oil  and  gasoline,  and 
the  caae  oil  [koosene  in  cuee]  beeidee.  It  is  a  wondw  we  didnH 
blow  ourselves  to  cteniity.  I  reminded  the  Captain  of  how  he  had 
burnt  all  the  hair  off  liis  face  bipt  winter  when  he  put  a  packatre  of 
Eastman's  flash  papers  in  the  cabin  stoves,  and  I  advised  him  to  look 
out  libat  nothing  worse  happened. 

I  tiiink  it  was  Febniaiy  4th  or  6th  that  we  heard  dogs  howling 
eevoral  milcg  from  eamp.  Some  of  the  men  went  out  to  look  and 
shortly  after  the  sleds  retumetl  to  eamp  with  the  news  that  they  had 
left  the  Mate's  party  on  the  iye  about  three  miles  from  Herald  Island 
with  a  lead  of  open  water  (thiee  miles  wide)  between  them  and  the 
land.  They  had  one  sled,  three  sled-loads  of  provisions  and  no  dogs. 
The  feet  (,{  one  of  the  four  were  badly  frozen  already.  I  thought 
this  a  bad  position  for  the  Mate's  party  to  he  in,  for  if  the  ice  started 
to  crush,  which  in  all  probability  it  would  do,  it  was  all  off  with  his 
outfit.  Thc(7  might  save  themselves  but  thegr  wouldn't  save  much  of 
their  gear.  I  had  advised  the  Mate  before  he  started  that  if  they 
wanted  to  leave  him  with  water  between  him  and  the  land,  and  no 
dogs,  if  I  were  in  his  place  I  would  refuse  to  stay  and  would  return 
with  the  dogs  to  Shipwreck  Camp.  He  said  at  the  time  he  would  do 
BO.  I  vraa  told  now  that  when  Mamen  was  about  to  turn  back  with  the 
dogs  the  Mate  wanted  to  come  with  him  but  gave  it  up  because  one 
of  the  sailors  made  fun  of  him,  saying,  "Give  me  a  rifle  and  I  will 
walk  to  Point  Barrow."  The  Mate  then  said  he  didn't  like  to  have  it 
told  that  he  was  the  first  to  retreat.  Poor  fellow,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  done  so. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  camp  that  evening.  The  Doctor's 
party  were  planning  to  start  out  on  their  own  account  and  were  anxious 
to  get  news  from  Mamen'a  party.  Some  said  that  if  the  Doctor  wanted 
to  leave  the  rest  he  had  better  act  on  hie  own  ideas  and  that  we  should 
not  give  him  any  infonnation.  I  did  not  agree  with  this,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  tiuit  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  him  from  going,  it  was 
not  fair  to  withhold  information  which  might  help  h'lA  party  on  the 
road.  The  next  day  the  Doctor's  party  got  ready  and  packed  their 
sled  with  fifty  days'  rations  for  four  men.  The  Oaptain  told  them  thsgr 
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could  havs  uything  they  wuiiUhI.  Wheu  the  Doctor  asked  for  dogs, 
the  Oaiiftain  Mid:  *'Not  ooe  doir;  if  jou  go  off  and  leaTe  qb  joq  play 
dog  yourself.'* 

Thnt  (  voninp  Murray  sent  for  mo,  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  *.ho 
prospects  of  their  party  reaching  lund.  1  told  him  I  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  it.  The  land  was  in  plain  sight  and 
I  tbougHt  it  could  bo  eaiily  made.  In  their  caae  it  would  not  be  so 
easy,  however,  for  they  had  no  dogs  and  when  they  stopped  pulling 
the  sled  would  stop.  In  our  case  it  would  be  different.  When  we 
came  to  a  smooth  place  we  could  let  up  and  the  dogs  would  pull  the 
load  along.  I  thought  it  ivould  be  a  good  idea  if  thej  waited  for  ut 
and  we  all  went  together,  iot  the  plan  was  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
plods  returned  from  their  next  trip  we  would  all  go.  But  they  said 
they  didn't  want  to  wait.  Just  before  T  got  up  to  leave,  Murray  asked 
nie  to  go  with  them.  I  told  him  I  was  soriy  but  I  would  wait  for  the 
leat  and  would  go  when  the  Oq>tain  was  ready  to  start  us  off.  I  thought 
they  were  Yery  foolish  if  they  did  not  do  the  same,  for  we  GOUld  hdp 
one  nimthcr  if  we  pot  into  difficulties.  He  objected  that  onr  plan  was 
ditferent  from  theirs.  We  were  i^'oing  to  spend  the  rent  of  the  winter 
and  spring  on  Wraugel  Island  but  they  wuaied  to  continue  to  the 
mainland,  and  were  going  to  tiy  to  go  straight  through  to  St  Feten- 
bur^r.  So  I  wished  him  luck.  Nest  morning  at  bieak  of  day  they 
stiirted. 

I  think  it  was  the  third  morning  after  this  that  the  Captain  sent 
two  or  three  sleds  with  loads  of  provisions  to  Herald  Island  with  the 
intention  to  join  the  Mate's  party.  What  the  orders  were  I  don't  know 
0Moept  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  Mate's  party  and  return  as  soon 
as  po^^iltlo.  Tlic  imrty  was  in  phnr<7e  of  Mamen,  with  a  support  party 
to  help  them  oH  a  few  miles,  lief  ore  dark  th^  returned  with  the  news 
that  Chafe>  the  cabin  boy,  had  taken  Mamen's  plaoe  and  Kamen  was 
returning,  for  he  had  sprained  his  knee.  Shortly  after  this  Mamen 
hobbled  up  to  camp  with  two  men  assisting  him.  He  was  laid  up  for 
several  days. 

It  was  about  the  10th  of  February  the  sleds  returned  with  the  news 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Herald  Idand  they  found  the  ice  had  done 
considerable  crushing.   They  oould  discover  no  sign  of  the  Mate's 

party.  They  seemed  to  havo  disappeart'tl  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
search  party  fanipe<i  about  tlin-e  niiK-.s  from  Ik-rald  Island,  for  they 
could  not  get  ashore  because  of  water  and  slush  ice.  Next  day  they 
hunted  for  signs  of  the  Maters  party  but  found  none^  During  the  nest 
night  the  ice  commenced  working.  The  piece  they  were  camped  on  was 
a  small,  solid  cake,  but  the  next  morning  at  daylight  they  found  they 
were  adrift  with  water  all  around  them,  going  to  the  west  at  a  mile 
or  two  an  hour.  [Some  similar  thing  hud  probably  happened  to  the 
Mate's  party.]  After  drifting  a  few  hours,  their  oake  touehed  the  pack 
and  they  were  able  to  get  off.  One  of  Uieir  sleds  collapsed*  so  they 
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cached  their  load  and  returned  to  Shipwreck  Camp.  On  the  return 
trip  they  met  the  Doctor's  party  and  found  thera  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
The  sailor,  Morris,  had  blood  poisoniing  in  one  of  his  hands  and  poor 
Beocihat  had  froten  both  leet  from  the  ankles  down  and  boUi  handa 
from  the  wrists  solid.  He  couldn't  get  his  boots  and  stoddngs  on  or 
his  mittens,  and  he  was  in  a  very  pitiable  plight.  The  most  cheerful 
one  seemed  to  he  Murray.  The  Doctor  nf  peared  all  in.  Tliey  were 
double  tripping  their  stutf  and  Beuchat  remained  at  the  camp  to  look 
out  ioe  their  things.  Ohafe  wanted  him  to  retnm  to  Shipwr^  Oamp 
but  Beuchat  would  not.  He  knew  we  could  not  do  anything  for  him 
there.  We  did  not  e%'en  have  any  medicine,  for  when  the  ship  was 
crushed  no  medical  supplies  were  taken  off  except  a  small  traveling 
medical  chest  brought  off  by  the  chief  engineer.  The  Doctor's  party 
was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again,  nor  any  trace  of  them  found. 

That  evening  the  Captain  informed  me  that  on  the  12th  of  the 
month  I  would  leave  with  the  two  enpriTieers,  two  firemen,  Malloch, 
Chafe  and  one  sailor.  We  would  have  two  sleds  and  would  go  to 
Wrangel  Ishmd.  The  duef  engineer  was  in  command.  The  Captain 
told  me  he  would  not  put  me  in  charge  as  the  Qovemment  wouldn't 
stand  for  it,  as  I  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  engineer.  But  I  was 
to  advise  the  engineer  what  to  ilo. 

The  next  day  we  got  everything  ready.  We  had  a  lot  of  collapsible' 
iron  stoves  for  burning  driftwood  and  I  wanted  to  take  two  of  them 
along  to  Wrangel  Island  so  we  could  use  wood  for  fueL  They  weighed 
only  a  few  pound.s.  The  Captain  did  not  approve  of  this,  however, 
and  part'  ns  orders  to  burn  kerosene  instead  of  driftwood.  We  started 
with  a  light  load  and  we  were  to  replenish  our  loads  as  we  went  along 
from  the  depots  which  had  been  made  at  the  Captain's  orders  at 
Tarious  intervals  towards  land.  I  should  judge  we  had  nine  hundred 
pounds  to  a  sled  nnd  five  dop«.  Wc  liad  one  Mannlicher  riflo  for  each 
sled  and  three  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  rifle.  We  also 
had  one  .22  caliber  rifle  with  five  hundred  rounds. 

About  nine  o'clock  Februaiy  18th  the  chief  engineer's  party  startsd 
from  Shipwreck  Camp  towards  shore  with  me  in  it.  We  tried  to 
follow  the  old  trail  mndf  I  y  th(*  sledges  when  they  were  carrying  out 
the  supplies  which  had  been  cached  in  several  depots  at  varying  dis* 
tances  from  Shipwredi  Camp  along  a  line  running  towanh  sbofei  We 
found  the  trail  broken  by  ioe  morement  and  difficult  or  impossible  to 
follow.  Tn  pornr  places  we  would  come  to  where  the  trail  ended 
abruptly  along  a  line  of  ice  movement  and  after  lonpr  seardi  we  mipht 
find  it  two  or  three  miles  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Usually  it  was  found 
to  the  left,  for  tiie  farther  away  from  Wrangel  Island  the  ice  was  the 
faster  it  was  drifting  to  the  west.  Our  progress  was  pretty  slow,  for 
in  addition  to  searching  for  the  trail  we  had  to  chop  a  road  through 
pressure  ridges  frequently  with  the  pickaxes.  Our  reason  for  trying 
to  follow  the  old  trail  was  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  of  the  depots. 
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When  we  arrived  in  a  locality  where  we  thought  oue  of  the  depots 
OQi^t  lo  be^  we  stopped  for  several  hours  or  perhaps  oyer^night  to 
mike  a  search.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  of  them  but  we  did  find 
one  which  by  good  luck  was  in  the  middle  of  an  old  ioe  floe  that  had 
escaped  crushing. 

The  second  morning  out  I  shot  a  small  bear  but  the  rest  of  the 
boys  wouH  not  eat  it  as  tbegr  weren't  hungiy  enough  yet*  ao  I  fed  it 
to  the  dogs.  This  was  better  lor  them  than  the  one-pound  pemmican 
ration. 

The  morning  when  we  left  camp  the  wind  was  freshening  from  the 
northeast.  It  gradually  increased  to  a  blizzard  and  kept  up  for  fire 
or  mx  days.  In  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  we  arrived  at  the 
pressed-up  ice  where  the  edge  of  the  land  fast  floe  meets  the  moving 
pack.  This  proved  to  be  about  forty  miles  from  Wrangel  Island.  The 
ice  was  crushing  and  tumbling?  so  that  we  just  had  to  wait  for  it  to 
stop.  I  pidced  out  what  I  thought  waa  a  good  cake  for  camping.  I 
then  went  to  have  a  better  look  at  the  ridge  and  found  the  iee  in  a 
frightful  condition.  I  got  on  top  of  a  small  pinnaolt>  wlii('h  was  not 
moving  ju^t  then  and  found  tlu>  ridge  extoinied  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  through  such  ice  as  I  had  never  before  seen  in  my  twenty-five 
years'  living  in  this  ooontiy.  Nothing  could  be  done  till  the  cmdung 
stopped.  I  had  grave  fears  for  the  I)octor^s  and  the  Matc^a  parties  if 
they  got  caupht  in  this. 

We  canipcfl  and  waitetl  for  the  ice  to  stop  (^nisbinpr.  That  evening 
about  eight  o'clock  we  were  all  in  our  blankets  and  i  waa  listening  to 
the  ice  groaning  and  vibrating  when,  snap!  the  ice  cracked  right  across 
the  floor  of  the  house.  We  tumbled  out  as  quickly  as  we  could,  packed 
the  gear  on  the  sled,  hitched  up  the  dogs  and  got  every  thing:  ready  for 
retreat.  1  found  we  were  surrounded  by  lanes  of  water,  but,  as  we  were 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  ridge,  I  thought  we  wouldn't  do  anything 
until  daylight  unless  we  had  to  because  it  was  so  daric  you  could  cut  it 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  you  were  going.  So  we  walked 
around  to  k(  ep  ourselves  warm  until  daylight.  When  it  was  light 
enough  we  started  to  climb  back.  Then  the  ioe  began  to  get  its  work 
in,  splitting  and  opening  up  in  all  direetioiia.  Bui  there  was  no 
crushing  where  we  were.  About  4  P.  IL  we  managed  to  get  ba<^  to 
the  solid  pack  and  picked  a  place  to  camp. 

Next  morning  I  hoard  more  crushing.  We  again  packed  up.  We 
moved  southeast  a  few  miles  and  then  south  and  camped  about  two 
miles  from  the  ridge.  The  Chief  and  I  walked  down  to  have  a  look 
at  it  and  found  it  still  crushing  a  bit,  so  we  concluded  to  wait  another 
day.  We  knew  the  (\ipt4iin\s  fXiniir  wouM  lie  along  shortly.  All  hands 
could  then  pitch  in  and  cut  our  way  through,  for  we  knew  the  ridge 
was  solidly  grounded  on  the  sea  bottom  and  once  inside  it  we  would  be 
safe.  It  certainly  was  there  to  stay  till  summer.  It  seemed  to  me 
this  would  have  been  a  good  place  to  atop  and  vuSbb  aevenl  tripe  back 
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to  Shipwreck  Camp  to  get  all  the  food  we  netxled  and  take  it  ashore 
at  our  leisure.  When  on  our  way  back  from  this  inspection  we  saw  the 
Oaptain  from  tiie  aoith.  I  walked  ahead  to  meet  him  and  tell 

how  things  were  ^ingr.  After  his  party  had  camped  we  walked  hack 
to  the  ridge  to  look  at  things,  and  concluded  to  start  catting  a  load  the 
next  morning  if  the  movement  had  stopped. 

Kext  morning  ail  hands  pitched  in  with  everything  they  could 
woik  with.  I  now  told  the  Oai»tam  I  thouglit  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  tend  a  couple  oi  aleds  back  to  Shipwreck  Camp  and  rush  some  grub 
over  the  ridge  and  we  could  return  from  the  beach  and  get  it  at  any 
time.  The  Captain  did  not  see  it  that  way.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to 
waste  any  time  as  he  wanted  to  got  away  from  Wrangel  Island  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  we  could  later  make  a  trip  from  the  beach  back 
to  Shipwreck  Camp.  I  could  not  understiind  this,  for  his  plan  was 
that  we  should  live  in  Wrangel  Island  on  pemniican  and  wo  did  not 
have  rations  of  a  pound  of  penimican  a  day  for  more  than  a  month. 
Two  or  thrse  hours  later  he  changed  his  mind,  eame  to  me  and  told 
me  to  quit  woik  and  get  ready  to  go  back  to  Shipwreck  Camp  in  the 
morning  with  Chafe  and  M<  Kinlay  and  throe  dog  teams  to  bring  three 
cases  of  gasoline,  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  pemmican  and  nothing  else. 

We  started  next  morning  and  arriveil  at  Shipwreck  Camp  at  6  P.  M. 
I  should  yfadgb  it  was  forty  miles.  Neit  day  we  loaded  the  sleds 
and  fed  the  dogs  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  pemmican  they  could  eat.  They 
had  been  working  on  a  pound  a  day  of  Underwood  pemmican.  which 
was  a  starvation  ration,  and  they  were  now  nothing  but  a  frame  of 
hones,  poor  things.  We  loaded  the  sleds  with  Hudson's  Bay  pemmican, 
as  enrnybody  but  the  Captain  liked  that  the  best,  and  next  morning 
we  started  on  the  return  journey.  The  dogs  were  pretty  wenk  with 
their  previous  starvation,  so  we  later  had  to  throw  away  about  one 
hundred  pounds  from  each  load,  and  we  traveled  pretty  slow  at  that. 
It  took  us  three  days  to  corer  on  the  return  ju. na y  what  we  had 
made  in  one  day  coming  out. 

On  the  second  day  about  three  P.  M.  I  was  behind  the  team  when 
my  dogs  stopped,  t'lriied  in  tlieir  tracks,  and  coniiiu  iieed  growling,  their 
hair  standing  up  stitf.  1  looked  behind  me  and  there  was  a  bear  about 
six  feet  from  ihe  sled.  If  the  dogs  hadn't  smelt  it  I  should  nerer 
have  known  what  hit  me,  I  guess.  They  made  a  break  for  him  and 
he  backed  off  a  few  feet,  giving  me  a  chance  to  get  my  gun  nnd  give 
it  to  him  in  the  head.  Wo  found  him  about  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip, 
with  three  inches  of  blubber.  We  made  camp,  lor  it  was  getting 
dusk. 

While  I  was  tinkering  at  the  camp  and  the  other  boys  woe  cooking 
tea  the  dogs  commenced  a  racket.  I  looked  up  and  there  was  n  big 
bear  alongside  the  sled  between  me  and  it,  sitting  on  liis  hauiu  lies  and 
making  passes  at  the  dogs,  trying  to  hit  them.  I  ran  around  the  sled 
and  got  my  ri^,  which  was  about  four  feet  from  the  bear.  We  were 
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not  needing  any  \)enT  meat,  ho  I  tried  to  scare  him  oS,  but  he  was 
too  tetrad  of  fhe  dogs  to  pay  any  attention  to  me.  At  I  did  not  want 
him  to  kill  any  of  the  dogs  I  finally  had  to  shoot  him.   At  I  ahot  I 

hoard  nnothor  prowling  match  and  annthcr  bear  piled  over  a  pinall  ridpre 
that  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  sled.  lie  had  Mood  in  his  eye  and 
went  for  the  doga  as  if  bent  on  murder.  I  had  to  kill  him,  which  closed 
a  pretty  good  day  to  far  at  bears  and  dog  feed  were  eoneemed. 

Next  inorniniar  I  opened  up  the  bears  to  let  the  gas  escape,  ezpeelilis 
the  Captain  would  send  back  {ot  the  meat  for  dog  feed.  About  noon 
as  wr  were  drawin^r  near  the  .ridge,  two  men  came  running  to  meet 
us.  They  were  the  Chief  and  one  of  the  sailors,  who  helped  us  over 
the  ridge  to  camp.  After  I  told  my  ttory  to  the  Captain  he  ttid, 
*'A1I  rip:ht,  to-monow  morning  you  will  go  back  to  the  faetxs  and  hriag 
two  \>)'A<h  of  meat."  I  suggested  poing  to  Shipwreck  Camp  and  bring- 
ing two  sled-loads  of  hard  bread  and  rife,  which  would  last  us  along  with 
the  penimican  until  it  was  time  for  ships  to  come  in  the  summer,  but 
he  did  not  tpprare  of  this.  He  said  the  Ohicf  would  make  t  trip  out 
to  the  ship  when  we  got  ashore.  "Yes,"  I  said,  'Hhat  would  be  all  ri|^t 
providing  we  don't  have  a  south  wind  in  tho  meantinii'." 

The  next  morning  Kurraluk,  McKinlay,  Mamen  and  1  went  baek 
for  bear  meat  while  the  rest  were  doub]e>tripping  ttuff  towards  the 
bMcL  We  arrived  there  the  12th  of  March,  htring  had  a  fairly  good 
road  the  forty  miles  from  the  ridge.  There  was  plenty  of  driftwood, 
which  was  n  porlsend  to  iis  though  it  would  have  been  worth  a  great 
deal  more  had  we  had  our  sheet-iron  stoves.  From  this  time  and 
right  through  the  summer  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  our  cooking 
gear.  The  aluminum  pott  which  we  threw  away  on  letTing  the  Kaduk 
would  have  been  good  as  new  after  ten  years  of  use,  but  our  pots 
whic  li  tho  piierineors  had  made  to  replace  them  out  of  kt  rn^jene  tins  had 
holes  in  them  before  the  Captain  left.  The  tin  was  fragile,  the  solder^ 
ing  was  bad,  and  between  use  and  rust  they  were  soon  in  pretty  bad 
condition.  [Bartlett  mentions  the  giving  out  of  the  tins  uted  for 
cooking,  o!i  page  172  of  "The  Last  Voya.Lre  cif  the  Karluk."] 

The  next  morning  the  Captain  sent  one  of  tlie  Eskimo:?  and  me  out  to 
look  fox  the  Mate's  and  the  Doctor's  parties  but  no  sled  tracks  or  other 
tigns  were  to  be  found.  Big  fires  were  made  with  wet  driftwood  to 
cause  smoke  which  they  could  see  a  long  way  if  they  were  there  to 
see  it.  Arrangements  were  made  that  the  Chief  should  first  make  a 
round  trip  to  Shipwreck  Camp  and  then  go  to  Herald  Island  to  look 
for  traces  of  the  lost  men.  The  morning  of  the  17th  the  Chief  left 
with  two  teams,  a  sailor  and  a  fireman,  for  Shipwredc  Camp,  while  tfie 
Captain  and  one  of  the  natives  got  ready  for  their  trip  to  East  Otps, 
Tb(\v  started  tlie  next  morning  with  fifty  days'  rations  for  the  mCD 
and  thirty  days'  for  tiie  dogs. 

Malloch  wanted  to  go  with  the  Captain  but  he  wouldn't  take  him, 
atyioff  he  couldn't  ataiid  the  trip.  Thit  hn>ke  poor  old  If  alloeh  all  upi 
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But  I  think  the  Cnptain  was  rigrht  in  that  case.  Ho  could  not  stand 
the  trip,  for  his  feet  had  been  pretty  badly  frozen  on  the  way  in  from 
Shipmedc  When  he  went  to  Rodgers  Harbor,  which  he  did  the  day 
iilar  the  Caiitaui  left»  he  frose  them  b«dly  again.  He  did  not  imd«r- 
stand  how  to  look  after  himself.  Here  is  an  ixiataBOe  of  it:  One  moru- 
inp  durinar  our  trip  in  while  we  wore  breaking  camp,  T  noticed  Mulloch 
standing  still  in  one  position  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  I 
Aiked  him,  '*What^B  the  matter,  Mallodi,  are  you  aick  or  whatf  He 
replied :  "Sick,  no.  The  matter  is  Fm  etanding  here  because  the  Gap- 
tain  told  me  wlicn  I  come  out  of  the  camp  in  the  morning'  to  stand  still 
until  my  boot^*  are  frozen  hard  and  then  they  would  be  all  right  for  the 
day."  I  atiked  him  how  his  feet  were  right  now  and  he  said  they  were 
piettj  cold.  I  told  him  he  had  better  get  a  mofre  on  or  he  would 
have  no  feet  to  get  cold.  lie  was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  party 
to  freeze  his  feet  on  the  trip  in. 

The  riiirbt  of  the  IHth  the  Chief  returned  to  us  with  the  news  that 
there  was  un  ocean  of  young  ice  between  the  ridge  and  the  pack.  There 
was  no  use  trying  now  to  reach  Shipwreck  Oamp  hut  he  would  go  out 
and  try  again  in  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  he  and  McKinlay  would 
make  their  trip  to  Herald  Island.  Tlu^y  were  pone  five  days  and  said 
when  they  came  back  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  lost  men. 
About  the  first  or  second  of  April  the  Chief  made  a  second  start  for 
Shipwreck  Oamp,  accompanied  hy  the  same  men  and  Ohafe  in  addition. 

Shortly  after  the  Captain  left,  Mamen*  ICalloch  and  the  steward  went 
to  Rodgers  Harbor  to  live  through  the  summer.  McKinlay  was  to  join 
them  after  ho  got  back  from  Herald  Island.  The  native  went  along  to 
help  them  but  was  to  return  to  us  after  he  had  assisted  them  in  making 
e  camp.  All  this  was  according  to  the  Captain's  instructions.  About 
the  end  of  March  the  native  returned  having  done  these  things.  On  the 
way  back  he  killed  a  female  bear  and  two  cubs. 

Five  or  six  days  after  the  Chiefs  party  left,  the  native  and  1  saw 
them  in  a  mirage  wandering  about  as  if  lost.  On  the  ninth  day  the 
CSdcf  and  Williamson,  the  sailor,  returned,  saying  that  Chafe  was  lost 
on  the  ice.  Williamson's  feet  were  badly  frozen  and  the  Chiefs  wrists 
slightly.  They  brought  the  glad  tidings  that  tliey  had  lost  everything 
they  started  with,  dogs,  sleds,  personal  ejects,  guns  and  ammunition. 
I  found  out  now  that  Ihey  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
with  them.  I  never  knew  why.  I  had  two  pairs  of  fur  ^ocks»  boots 
and  phirt!^  that  I  had  brought  aboard  with  me  from  Point  15nrrow.  I 
gave  the  Chief  one  each  of  these  and  one  pair  of  deen^kin  mittens, 
whereupon  he  said  he  would  return  to  the  ridge  and  see  if  he  could 
find  Ohafe.  He  left  with  a  onall  aled  the  Eakimo  had  made  for  him 
and  a  little  tea  and  penunican  hut  he  returned  the  next  day  without 
finding  Chafe. 

This  left  us  in  a  pretty  tight  tix,  losing  the  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  we  didn't  know  what  to  think  of  Chafe.    But  that  night  he  came 
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in  to  camp,  prett^y  well  all  iu,  with  three  dogs  fastened  to  him  that 
were  pulling  him  tiUmg.  He  told  thia  Tcnion  ni  the  accident: 

His  team  had  been  ahead  wboi  tbegr  fkrudc  some  young  ice  just  out- 

sido  the  ridge.  The  Chief  hnd  wanted  to  eross  the  young  ice  in  n  direct 
line  but  Chafe  luui  tried  it,  found  it  not  strong  enough,  and  had  gone 
around  by  another  way  where  it  wm  stronger.  The  Chief  tried  to  go 
diteet,  liis  sled  broke  througli  the  ice,  and  he  and  the  sailor  ftU  in  the 
water  as  well,  getting  their  feet  and  hands  wet.  They  were  able  to 
climb  on  the  ice  but  left  the  sled  and  dop^  '^''^l^  whore  they  were. 
No  move  was  made  to  save  the  rifles  and  eartrnli^e^.  Meantime  die 
plunging  oi  the  dogs  and  the  working  of  the  sled  hud  smashed  up  the 
only  way  open  for  Chafers  return.  At  this  stage  tiie  Chief  and  sailor 
had  gone  back,  leaving  Chafe  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  water. 
When  Chafe  finally  got  back  f»ii  the  land  fast  ice  at  the  end  of  the 
trail  which  led  ashore,  he  stayed  there  one  night.  He  then  came  ashore 
with  the  three  dogs,  thinking  the  others  would  follow. 

During  the  abasnoe  of  the  Chief,  tiie  Eskimo  and  I  got  two  more 
bears  and  a  small  cub.  These  weie  the  last  bears  we  got  on  Wrangd 
Island.  The  meat  was  divided  up»  SO  much  for  each  oamp  acooiding 
to  the  numbers. 

As  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  game  near  the  shore,  the  Eskimo 
and  I  went  out  to  the  ridge  and  made  camp  with  a  tent  that  we  found 

there  on  the  sled  Chafe  had  abandoned.  [Apparently  the  rest  of  Chafe's 
dogs  were  lost,  as  Hadley  does  not  mention  them.l  Next  morning 
bright  and  early  we  went  out  to  the  open  water  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  ridge  and  got  five  seals.  For  two  or  three  days  after  tiiat 
the  senling  oonditions  were  bad,  so  the  native  decided  to  go  ashore 
with  two  seals  and  brintr  hat  k  a  load  of  driftwootl  to  burn.  He  took 
the  sled  wo  had  come  with  and  two  doprs.  leaving  one  with  me  give 
me  warning  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  u  beax.  lie  intended  to  be  back 
in  four  days. 

That  night  I  slept  in  my  sleeping-bag  and  the  dog  was  fastened 
to  the  sled  just  ontsid(>  ihv  door.  About  four  A.  M.  I  was  awakened 
by  his  barking,  and  that  meant  a  bear.  1  trii-^l  to  get  out  of  my  white 
drilling  sleeping-sack  but  the  more  I  struggled  the  harder  I  stuck. 
Finally,  when  I  got  out  to  my  gun  I  saw  the  bear  and  two  small  cubs 
disappearing  over  a  ridge.  T  swore,  "No  more  sleeping-bags  for  me," 
and  for  about  ten  days  1  slept  on  top  of  the  bag,  but  no  bears.  Then 
one  night  it  felt  pretty  cold  and  there  being  no  bears,  I  got  into  the 
sleeping-bag.  Of  eoune^  the  same  thing  happened,  era  to  the  hour 
of  four  A*  M.  I  finally  freed  mysdf  from  the  bag  in  time  to  get  one 
shot  in  as  the  hear  was  disappearing  over  a  ridge.  I  then  out  the  dog 
loose  to  see  if  we  could  get  the  bear  that  way.  It  had  been  snowing 
and  was  pretty  dark  and  both  the  dog  and  I  had  several  hard  falls. 
The  reugh  going  did  not  seem  to  botfier  the  bear  and  he  got  away. 

The  native  had  now  been  away  twice  as  long  as  he  said  but  I  decided 
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to  give  him  four  or  five  more  days.  It  was  blowing  hard  from  the 
south,  and  I  knew  that  when  the  wind  dropped  there  would  be  open 
water  outside  the  ridge,  with  plenty  of  seals.  But  1  was  banning 
to  worry  about  the  native  so  I  set  out  on  the  fourteoith  day.  I  got 
to  the  beach  at  seven  A.  M.  and  found  everybody  asleep.  It  seemed  the 
n:itivo  had  loaded  up  with  wood  as  he  had  said  ho  wnnl(i  iind  had 
started  for  my  camp  when  ho  got  severely  j»nowblind  tive  or  six  miles 
from  land  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  After  being  sick  there  for  some 
time  he  had  leturned  aahora  Shortly  after  this  McKinlay  left  lor  his 
camp  at  Bodgers  Harbor,  where  he  was  to  stay  ac  <  ording  to  the  Captain's 
orders.  He  was  gone  several  days  and  came  back  with  the  news  that 
Malloch  had  died  and  that  Mamen  was  sick  and  swfllinjr  which 
most  of  them  were  doing  at  our  camp,  too.  He  said  Mamen  could  not 
eat  the  Underwood  pemmican  and  had  asked  him  to  go  to  Skdeton 
Island,  some  twenty  or  thir^  miles  from  our  camp,  to  get  him  a  tin 
of  Hudson's  Bay  pemnncan.  ^frKinlay  had  tried  to  do  this  and  had 
got  lost  to  the  extent  of  not  tindiug  Skeleton  Island,  whereupon  he  had 
continued  along  the  land  until  he  came  to  our  camp.  He  was  huowblind 
and  pkiyed  out,  so  he  got  the  Ohief  and  one  of  the  firemen  to  ratum  to 
Bodgers  Harbor  to  look  after  Ifamen,  as  Templeman  (the  steward) 
was  unable  to  do  it. 

From  now  on  the  seals  began  to  come  out  of  their  holes  to  sun  them- 
selves on  the  ice  and  the  native  and  I  occasionally  got  one,  which  was 
a  change  ^m  the  pemmican.  Birds  would  v»  in  flodn  hut 

we  rarely  got  one  of  them  on  the  wing  with  our  rifles.  It  was  then 
we  felt  not  having  the  shotgun. 

The  second  of  June  McKinlay,  the  Eskimo  family  and  I  left  for 
Oape  Waring  where  I  knew  of  a  crowbill  rookery.  McKinlay  was  to 
take  back  the  sleds  and  team  of  three  dogs  to  fetch  the  rest,  who  were 
all  sick.  Before  we  arrived  at  Cape  Waring  we  were  met  by  the  Chief 
and  the  firemen  from  Rodgers  Harbor  with  the  news  that  when  they 
arrived  Mamen  had  been  dead  and  the  steward  nearly  out  of  his  head 
with  tile  two  dead  men  beside  him  in  the  tent.  Thej  had  come  beck 
to  get  llieir  effects  and  letom  to  the  harbor. 

Thus  far  we  have  kept  to  Hadley's  account  except  for  the  matter  en- 
closed in  brackets.  It  is  verbatim  except  where  it  has  been  necessaiy 
to  draw  together  in  one  place  for  the  sake  of  deamess  information 
scattered  over  several  paragrai^  A  few  sentences  have  been  supplied 
for  full  eleamees,  but  only  according  to  Hadlev's  verbal  statements 
to  me. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  to  summarize  what  he  says  in  various  parts  of 
his  report  and  what  he  told  veibaUy  to  bring  out  the  cause  of  death 

of  the  men.  for  he  does  not  express  himself  to  make  the  meaning  dear 

to  any  except  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  cirfumstnnr'f^. 
The  trouble  appears  to  have  been  largely  with  the  peouuicau.  We 
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have  tnldl  in  oth<»r  parts  of  this  book  how  un?atisfn rton-  wo  found  5t 
both  for  man  and  dog  feod  bocause  of  the  large  amount  of  salt,  the  lack 
of  fat,  and  the  high  jxroportion  of  water.  One  pound  of  i)€'mrnican,  if 
apprazinuitely  half  to  fat  and  half  lean  meat  tfaoiotigUbr  deiioeatod, 
gives  a  ration  sufficient  for  n  sinall  <\og  of  the  Greenland  tfp%»  It  is 
well  knowTi  that  the  caloric  valuo  of  fat  per  pound  is  more  than  double 
that  of  any  otlier  food  element.  If  a  poimd  of  peramican  which  ia  half 
fat  is  considered  barely  sufficient  for  a  dog,  it  becomes  clear  that  a 
pound  of  penuniean  nearly  devoid  of  fat  muat  bo  insuffioient.  On 
other  branches  of  the  expedition  we  managed  to  use  the  pemmican  by 
feeding  it  half  and  half  with  blubber,  which  made  it  a  satisfactory 
ration  except  for  the  saltiness  and  the  water.  But  on  the  way  ashore 
to  Wrangel  Island  the  dogs  had  been  fed  with  only  a  pound  of  pemmi* 
oan  and  no  f at»  except  for  brief  interrals  when  they  lived  on  bear  meat. 
At  these  bear  meat  periode  Hadley  laya  they  improved  in  itrength  and 
condition. 

The  pemmican  was  not  only  insufficient  as  a  ration  but  led  to 
i]lneM»  both  of  men  and  dogs.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  waa  any- 
thing poisonous  about  it.   It  is  merely  an  iUiutration  of  the  generally 

accepted  fact  that  a  diet  consisting  almost  entirely  of  protein  leads 
to  "prf)tcin  poitioning-,"  which  is  poisoning  only  in  the  sense  that  illnesa 
results  because  the  kidneys  are  overtaxed  with  trying  to  excrete  the 
CBoeaa  of  nitratee.  This  leads  to  nephritia  or  derangement  of  the  kid* 
neys,  of  which  a  common  symptom  is  swelling  of  the  body  beginning 
usually  nt  the  ankles.  Although  he  was  tiot  exposed  to  tliis  diet  as 
long  as  the  rest,  Bartlett  drveloju^d  tlio'^c  Hvuiptoms  about  the  time  he 
got  ashore  in  Siberia,  having  lived  mainly  on  protein  from  the  time 
of  leaving  Shipwreck  Oamp  till  he  got  to  the  mainland  wbeie  he  was 
able  to  travd  from  honaa  to  houie^  living  on  ordinary  grooariea  and 
native  meats. 

My  own  party  lived  chiefly  on  protein  for  a  few  weeks  the  winter 
of  1900-1910.  An  account  of  this  experience  and  the  early  stages  of 
the  sort  of  iUnesa  that  is  sure  to  develop  ia  found  in  'Hy  Life  With 
the  Kskimo,"  pages  140  ff.,  with  scattered  references  to  the  same  subjeot 
el-rwlicrc  in  that  hn>>k.  Having  to  live  mainly  on  protein  (lean  meat) 
is  an  occasional  cxjK'ricnce  of  many  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  ia 
referred  to  by  them  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  as  "starvation,"  no 
matter  how  much  lean  meat  may  be  available. 

Hadl^  noted  in  Wrangel  Island  that  the  swelling  and  other 
symptoms  of  illness  developed  most  rapidly  with  th<^^e  men  who  ate  the 
moat  pemmican,  and  in  consequence  the  least  seal  or  bear  meat.  The 
aituation  wae  not  thoroughly  understood  at  the  time  even  by  Hadl^, 
and  his  own  escape  and  that  of  the  Eakimoe  was  not  due  to  a  thorough 
understanding  but  merely  to  the  general  notion  that  fresh  food  was 
better  than  "canned  stuff."  Also  it  was  a  matter  of  ta?te.  The  Eski- 
mos and  Hadley  preferred  the  fresh  meat,  and  McKinlay  seems  to 
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have  fallen  into  their  tastes  early,  which  kept  him  freer  than  any  of 
the  others  from  the  bymptoms  of  the  disease — wholly  free,  i  believe. 
Hadky  mad  the  SikimcM  were  entirdy  fxee  of  e?er7  symptom  of  ne- 
phritis. 

In  closinf?  this  summary  I  nnift  emphasize  again  that  lean  meat, 
whether  classed  as  pemmican,  tinned  beef,  or  anything  else,  is  not 
poisonous  in  itself  and  makes  a  suitable  ingredient  of  a  diet  where 
earbobydxitM  or  fati  play  «  part  But  tiw  foods  uiTed  fnm  tha 
Karluk  weia  pemmican,  hard  bread,  tea,  and  tinned  milk.  The  hard 
bread  soon  gave  out,  the  milk  was  ne%'er  intende<l  an  anything  hut  a 
flavoring  for  the  tea,  and  the  tea  itself  was,  of  course,  of  no  conse- 
quence as  food.  The  men  who  became  ill  and  died  had  lived,  therefore, 
lars^  on  the  pemmican.  Unfratunately  it  Moni^  too,  that  the  prciu-* 
dice  agrainst  "blubber'  prevented  them  from  eating  the  fat  that  was 
available  frf)m  the  geals.  Had  they  had  bacon,  butter,  lard  or  some  fat 
to  which  white  men  are  accustomed,  they  would  doubtless  in  merely 
following  their  tartCB  have  eaten  enongii  ht  to  pmteet  tbem  largely  or 
wholly  fnm  nephritia. 

We  found  (Hadley  continues]  millions  of  ducks  and  gulls  at  Cape 
Waring.  We  immediately  went  to  tho  rookeiy,  a  matter  of  three 
miles  from  camp,  but  there  was  not  a  erowbiU  in  sight  though  there 
were  ploity  of  gnlla.  I  shot  twelve  gulls,  one  for  each  of  the  parly,  and 

then  returned  to  ramp  where  McKinlay  was  waiting  for  me  to  return 
with  the  team  to  fctcli  the  sick.  I  put  one  gull  for  each  of  thvm  on  the 
sled  and  he  started  back.  The  native  caught  a  seal  during  the  day, 
which  put  us  on  Easy  Street  for  the  tima  Next  day  McKinlay  re- 
turned  from  our  old  camp  with  the  rest  and  I  thought  a  few  days' 
feedint?  on  dneks  and  duck  soup  would  bring  them  around  all  ri^rht. 
They  were  swelling  up  more  and  more  all  the  time.  I  put  thi^  dovni 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  lay  too  much  in  their  houses,  never  going 
out.  When  th^  made  tea  they  would  diir  hu>w  from  the  side  of  the 
house  for  the  water. 

We  got  ducks  and  ^seuls  most  every  day  and  later  three  ugruga 
(bearded  seals)  and  one  nmall  walrus.  Eventually  I  told  the  native  to 
build  a  small  umiak  so  that  when  the  ice  left  the  beach  we  could  go 
after  walrus*  be  and  I.  But  he  thought  a  kayak  would  be  better  so  he 
built  one,  covering  it  with  sealskins.  Later  we  wished  we  had  an 
umiak  instead,  f'>r  when  we  had  nothing  to  do  and  could  get  no  more 
ducks  we  could  see  walrus  drifting  by  offshore  by  the  hundreds  sleep- 
ing on  tlie  ice  cakes.  The  Eskimo  was  too  scaled  to  go  after  them  in 
the  kayak,  for  he  was  always  used  to  hunting  them  from  an  umiak. 
With  a  boat  there  is  no  trouble  about  getting  meat.  We  had  not  tried 
to  save  or  bring  ashore  the  big  umitUt  on  the  Karluk.  It  was  the 
intention  to  let  her  sink  with  the  ship,  but  after  the  Karluk  sank 
she  was  floating  around  in  the  water  and  I  had  got  permission  from 
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the  Captain  to  vnt  out  of  her  a  few  pieces  of  leather  for  boot  soles. 
These  proved  very  useful  later  in  Wrangel  Island,  but  if  we  had  brought 
with  11B  the  boat  itself  we  would  have  had  no  tranble  in  killing  wabua 
enough  to  support  us  for  years  on  Wrangel  Island. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  of  May  1  was  lying  half  awake  when  I 
heard  a  shot  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  for  I  thought  it  was  Chafe 
shooting  ducks.  After  a  few  seconds  I  heard  the  Second  Engineer  sing 
out,  "Oh,  call  Mr.  Hadlcy;  Breddy  has  shot  himself  1"  I  was  up  in  a 
flash  and  into  the  other  tent,  about  ten  yards  off.  As  T  prnt  into  the 
tent  I  asketi,  "What  is  the  matter  here?"  The  Second  Eiifriiicer  was 
sitting  up  and  pointing  at  Breddy  who  was  lying  on  his  back  with  one 
arm  stretehed  along  his  side  and  the  other  across  his  breast,  with  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  right  eyelid.  I  picked  up  the  gun  the  shooting  had 
been  dmir  v,  ith  and  said,  "Have  you  another  gun  in  here?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  answrr.  I  said:  "(Jive  it  to  me  and  I  will  look  after  it.  You 
don't  need  guns  in  here,  anyway.  You  and  Williamson  are  scarcely 
able  to  more."  He  gave  me  witii  the  gun  three  cartridges*  all  that  were 
left  of  one  hundred  that  they  had  landed  with  ftom  Shipwiedk  Canqpt 
and  not  an  animal  killed  with  that  gun. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  ladder  from  driftwood  to  get  ^gs  from 
the  cliff,  but  after  I  packed  it  over  to  the  rookery  I  found  it  about 
twenty  feet  too  short  and  could  get  only  twmty-fiTe  eggs.  Later  I 
made  another  which  was  about  the  right  length  and  McKinlay,  the 
Eskimo  and  1  took  it  over  and  tried  to  raise  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
for  us  and  we  had  to  abandon  the  idea.  Tens  of  thousands  of  eggs  and 
we  could  not  get  one  of  ihemt  I  used  the  short  ladder  in  every  place 
that  I  could  and  got  small  lots  of  fifteen  and  twenty  and  twenty-five 
eggs. 

About  the  second  of  July  there  was  a  strong  northwest  wind  which 
smashed  and  ground  the  ice  in  heavy  ridges  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  island)  rolling  it  up  against  the  cliffs  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high. 
But  July  8rd  the  wind  turned  to  the  southwest,  blowing  strong,  and  the 
ic©  went  off  from  the  beach,  ending  our  sealing  and  duck  sbootinp. 

The  middle  of  .\ugu3t  the  ice  came  in  again.  All  the  biphta  were 
filled  with  loose  ice  which  did  not  cement  together  for  several  days. 
This  was  a  bad  condition  for  any  kind  of  hunting,  so  we  went  on  a 
ration  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fermented  seal  oil  twice  u  day  for 
three  weeks.  Wo  had  a  little  drieti  meat  which  we  were  saving  for  an 
emergency.  After  tlie  ice  got  Htrong  enough  the  native  and  1  went  off 
rustling  and  in  the  small  holes  we  found  lots  of  young  crowbills  with, 
the  old  biids.  The  ammunition  was  getting  low  and  we  could  not 
affoid  to  shoot,  so  we  got  a  net  tiiat  we  had  been  using  for  fish,  though 
we  never  got  any,  and  brought  it  out  to  u^e  as  a  seine.  The  first  cast 
we  got  about  fifty  birds  and  in  all  we  got  about  five  hundred,  so  our 
hungzy  days  were  temporarily  over. 

Haidley  hece  leaves  out  of  his  manuscript  a  part  which  he  emphA- 
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sized  verbally.  They  were  saving  the  dried  meat  whick  he  inoiitioiis 
with  the  idea  of  using  it  when  the  ice  wu6  strong  enough  to  allow  them 
to  CRMB  to  Siberia.  Being  familiar  with  this  coast  Hadlegr  knew  that  if 
tliiy  once  stepped  on  the  mainland  their  troublea  would  be  over,  for 
there  are  dwell in^rs  of  hospitable  native?  every  few  milps  along  that 
OOast,  and  travolintr  alontr  it  you  ean  easily  sleej)  with  one  household, 
have  lunch  at  noon  with  the  second,  and  reach  the  third  settlement  by 
night.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  healthy  members  of  the  party 
could  have  done  this,  but  it  is  questionable  how  the  invalids  would  have 
fared.  Of  eourse,  they  eould  havo  l)cen  cured  by  a  month  or  two  of 
fresh  meat  diet  if  fat  had  been  used  in  reasonable  proportions  with  the 
lean  meat.  It  seems  doubtful  that  this  could  now  have  been  accom- 
plished, for  the  autumn  is  fagr  no  means  so  good  a  hunting  time  as  the 
spring.  There  were  now  im^  a  few  men  ^le  to  he^  tiiemselves  and 
to  wait  on  the  others. 

An  important  i)art  of  diseipline  that  had  not  been  enforced  during 
the  summer  was  the  saving  of  ammunition.  As  mentioned  incidentally 
in  the  narrative  above,  thegr  used  to  fire  with  rifles  at  birds  on  the 
wing.  Hadley's  statement  that  they  got  some  oocasionally  indicates 
that  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  must  have  been  spent  in  this  way. 
Much  more  ammunition  was  8i>ent  on  small  sea  birds.  Hadley  esti- 
mated there  were  about  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  left  in  the 
island  early  in  September.  It  appears  doubtful  tiierefore  that  many 
would  have  lived  through  with  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  cross 
to  the  mainland.  It  can  be  said  <<f  most  of  the  party,  if  not  all,  that 
their  lives  were  saved  by  the  Kitig  and  Winge. 

The  first  part  of  September  [Hadley  oontinuesl  the  ice  was  strong 

enough  for  us  to  go  three  miles  from  shore,  where  we  saw  several  bear 
tracks  and  several  seals  but  no  walrus  close  enough  to  .shoot.  As  the 
season  was  getting  late  and  no  ship  had  appeared,  we  thought  we  were 
in  for  another  winter  and  would  have  to  be  careful  of  our  cartridges. 
I  had  about  fbriy-five  and  the  native  around  fifty,  so  we  decided  we 
ought  not  to  shoot  anarthing  but  bears  and  walrus  unless  we  vrare 
pinched. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  we  had  a  blizzard  from  the  northwest 
which  made  snowdrifts  ten  feet  high.  The  sixth  the  weather  was  &ie 

and  the  Eskimo  and  I  went  out  on  the  floe,  as  our  ducks  were  getting 

low,  and  1  was  lucky  enough  to  two  seals.  When  we  came  asliore 
in  the  evening  we  got  the  welcome  news  that  the  Eskimo  woman  had 
caught  about  fifty  pounds  of  tomcod,  the  tirst  we  had  seen,  so  we 
want  to  sleep  quite  happy  with  great  expectations  for  the  morrow. 

Next  moniinj.'-  it  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  northwest  with  drifting 
snow.    We  fished  for  a  while  with  poor  luck  and  then  all  hands  went 
back  to  the  tent.    About  ten  o'clock  the  Eskimo  went  outdoors.  A 
.  few  minutes  afterwards  he  sang  out,  "I  think  1  see  a  ship!"   I  jumped 
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up  and  tiiarc^  rare  enough,  warn  m  ■cfaooBer  coming  along  the  iiUuid 
•bout  tweba  miles  off.  I  told  the  natiTe  to  run  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
ice  and  attract  th<'ir  attention  and  he  waa  off  like  the  wind.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  hended  in  for  the  floe  where  sho  finally  tit'd  up,  and 
our  trouble  were  over.  A  gang  of  men  climbed  over  the  bow  and 
iMaded  for  the  beaeh. 

It  provad  to  be  the  A'/ny  and  Winge  of  Sonttle,  owned  hj  ICr. 
Swenson,  who  was  on  board.  They  had  alongr  a  moving  picture  man 
with  hia  machine  and  he  marshaled  us  up  and  down  for  about  ten 
minutes,  taking  films  of  u«.  When  that  waa  finished  we  went  on  board 
whan  we  bad  a  bath,  a  auit  of  elotbaa  thiwu^MMitk  and  a  good  fill  of 
good  grub. 

Then  wo  started  for  Nome.  We  found  tlie  way  pretty  icy  and  when 
it  got  dark  we  had  to  tie  up  to  a  cake  and  wait  for  duylii^ht  Next 
morning  we  continued  on  the  same  course  and  about  ten  A.  M.  we 
lighted  the  United  States  Ooaat  Ouatd  Beer.  When  ahe  bove  along- 
iide  she  lowered  a  boat  Captain  Bartlett  oame  on  board,  heard  the 
news  and  ordered  us  on  board  tlio  I^ear,  where  we  were  royally  treated 
by  Captain  Cochrane  and  his  ofiicers.  We  ooutinued  on  our  way  to 
Nome  lAeie  we  anived  Septaniber  18.  X9H, 

(Signed)  Josh  Haduet. 


Up  to  this  wc  have  for  tho  sake  of  the  point  of  view  followed 
Hadlej'B  manusoript  account  Hadkisr'B  atory  up  to  the  eqMmtion  from 
Captain  Bartlett  corresponds  to  Chapters  8-18  of  Bartlett  and  Hale's 
"Last  Voyage  of  the  Karluk."  At  the  landing  on  Wmnprel  Island 
eight  men  of  the  Karluk  party  were  missing  and  probably  lost.  These 
were  the  Mate's  party — First  Mate  Anderson,  Seoond  Mate  Barker, 
and  the  sailon  King  and  Brady;  and  the  Doetov'i  party^Dv.  Maehay, 
Hurray,  Beuehat  and  the  sailor  Horria*  There  were  living  and  well* 
except  for  Mulloch's  sli^^htly  frozen  feet,  the  following:  Bartlett,  Breddy, 
Chafe,  Hadiey,  Malloch,  Mamen,  ALaurer,  McKinlay,  Munro,  Xempie- 
man,  Williama,  Williamaon,  the  Eakimoa  Sataktovik  and  Kuitaluk, 
tlie  1  attar's  wife  ^ruk,  and  thar  two  little  daugbteia,  Makpeik  and 
HeK'H. 

Practically  Bartlett  had  boforn  him  now  the  choirs  of  two  courses. 
He  might  take  tho  entire  party  directly  ashore  where,  as  he  knew 
espedaUy  through  Hadley,  there  is  a  oontinuoua  native  population  eaal» 
ward  along  the  coast  to  Bering  Straits.  These  people  are  well  siqiplied 
with  food,  for  not  only  have  they  the  ordinary  huntinp:  reeources  but 
they  have  neighbors  inland  who  own  huy^e  herds  of  domestic  reindeer, 
and  there  are  also  souie  traders  on  tho  coast,  both  Russian  and  American, 
from  whom  the  natives  purohaae  in  Uie  summer  a  oertaiii  amount  of 
grooeriee  for  winter.  There  would  be  no  problem  when  they  once  got 
gibftre  about  traveling  safely  and  comfortably  eoatwaid  to  the  laiger 
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tradini^  posts  near  Berinp:  Straits.  Hi^  chief  arsrumont  against  this 
course  was  Malloch's  partial  disability;  Bartlntt  rmMilions  al«o  that 
Maurer  had  frozen  bis  feet  slightly  and  that  Mamim  still  had  bome 
tionbk  with  hl«  stiMinsd  knet.  Then  there  was  the  hope  thet  iome 
of  the  eight  missinp  men  niiprht  Htill  be  liTill^  and  would  possibly 
arrive  at  Wrnnirr]  I-^land,  when  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
•ome  one  tlicrr  to  meet  them. 

Apaxt  from  these  considerations,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  get 
ashore^  for  the  distance  fnan.  Wfangel  Island  to  the  mainland  is  only 
a  hundred  and  ten  miles.  When  a  party  can  rely  on  food  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  they  need  not  carry  with  them  very  much.  Acconlintr  to 
Bartlett's  estimate,  they  now  had  provisions  for  eighty  days.  They 
could  have  thrown  away  fift^y  days'  proYisions.  The  remaining  thirty 
would  not  have  otrerloaded  Hum  and,  if  it  had,  tiiey  oould  have  thrown 
away  half»  g^)ing  with  fifteen  days'  food  and  making  up  the  r^t  from 
the  seals  and  polar  hears  that  arc  numerous  in  this  peotion.  The 
dogs  were  not  in  good  condition,  but  they  could  have  been  fattened  on 
ffesh  meat  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  bdfore  starting,  for  the  winter  was  still 
abundantly  long. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  poBsible  arrival  of  the  eight  lost  mtsa 
who  wotild  find  themselves  in  hard  eircunisttinees  if  the  island  were 
deserted,  appears  to  have  determined  Bartlett  to  leave  everybody  behind 
on  Wrangel  lilaad  ssoept  the  one  Eskimo^  Kataktovilt,  whom  he  took 
as  a  companion.  Before  leaving^  Bartlett  issued  the  following  letter 
of  iastraetions: 

"Shore  Camp,  Icy  Spit,  Wrangel  Island, 
Utaeh  18.  im 

Itr  dear  Mr.  Munro : 

**T  am  leaving  this  morning  with  seven  dogs,  one  sledge  and  Katak* 
tovik  to  cet  tho  news  of  our  disaster  before  the  niithorities  at  Ottawa* 
During  my  absence  you  will  bo  in  charge. 

*1  have  already  allocated  supplies  to  the  different  partiet.  ICe- 
Kinlay  has  four  men,  Hadley  is  with  the  Eskimo  Kerdrillo  [Kurraluk'J 
which  makss  four  people^  Mr.  Williamson  three  men  and  younelf  thrse 
men. 

"McKinlay  kindly  made  out  a  list  for  me  and  I  will  ask  him  to 
give  •  copy  to  you  when  you  get  back  from  your  trip  to  Shipwndc 
Oampb 

**Tou  will  make  a  trip  to  Herald  Island  to  search  for  trflees  of 
Mate's  party.  On  my  way  I  will  cover  the  coast  as  far  as  iiodgers 
Harbor. 

'The  great  thing  of  course  is  the  inoouring  of  gameu  In  liiis 

Kerdrillo  will  be  of  great  assistance.    T>et  him  have  his  dogs  and  the 

two  others  so  he  <'fln  cover  n  good  deal  of  grotind ;  and  our  own  parties. 
S(»tter  them  around  so  that  th^  will  be  able  to  bunt  and  while  away 
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the  time.  Give  euc-h  party  enough  dogB,  if  you  can  spare  them  ao  that 
they  can  better  cover  the  ground. 

**Ab  we  talked  about  distributing  supplies  thatyou  bring  back;  give 
each  one  their  proportional  shaia  Aa  it  stands  now  tiiera  are  80  dayi^ 

•  pemmiran  and  oil  for  each  person. 

"Please  do  all  you  can  to  promote  f^od  feeling  in  camp.  You 
will  assemble  at  Rodgers  Harbor  about  the  middle  of  July  where  I 
hope  to  meet  you  with  a  ship. 

'^iaesnly  yours, 

"K.  A.  Bartlett, 

"Captain,  0.  G.  S.** 

MaTch  18th  Bartlett  and  Kataktovik  with  seven  dogrs,  one  sledge* 
provisions  for  forty-eipht  days  for  themselves  and  thirty  for  the  dogs, 
started  for  the  mainland  of  Siberia.  They  followed  the  en!<t  and  south 
coasts  of  Wrangel  Island  five  days  and  then  started  from  near  the 
soutiiwest  eomer  of  the  island  the  hundred  and  ten^mile  crossing  to 
the  mainland.  On  the  way  over  they  met  the  ordinaiy  traTeling  con- 
dition?. There  'tvrre  seals  in  the  lead?  and  abundant  traces  of  bears. 
The  leads,  however,  caused  some  delay.  Doubtless  because  they  had 
land  behind  them  as  well  as  in  front,  they  met  no  very  wide  leads 
audi  as  are  found  nortii  of  Alaska,  aiid  were  generally  able  to  deal 
with  the  ones  they  met  by  traveling  a  few  miles  to  one  side^  where 
the  leads  narrowed  enough  for  a  eroisaiTip-.  "Nfarch  '^(Hh  they  saw  the 
comparatively  low  land  ahead  and  April  4th  they  reached  the  mainland 
of  Siberia,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Wrangel  Island  and  seventeen 
inm  their  separation  from  the  main  parly. 

When  they  neared  land  Bartlett  had  some  trouble  witii  his  Eskimo 
comy>anion  who,  like  every  other  Eskimo,  feared  the  natives  who  were 
strangers  to  him.  On  the  west  coast  of  Alaska  the  Eskimos  rather 
specialize  in  fearsome  tales  about  the  Siberians.  There  seem  to  have 
been  some  hostilities  in  the  past  but  in  the  main  these  stories  are 
foundwl  merely  on  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Immediately  on  landing  they  found  the  trail  of  a  native  sled  that 
had  recently  passed  and  after  a  few  miles  of  traveling  to  the  east 
they  came  to  a  house.  Kataktovik  waa  worried  about  what  the  people 
might  do  to  them  but  they  proved,  in  fact,  exceedingly  hospitable. 
From  now  on  Bartlett  was  able  to  sleep  in  a  native  house  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  jonrn<\v,  and  could  se^-ure  food  and  even  dogs  by  the 
way.    Later  he  met  white  men  who  wore  equally  hospitable. 

But  as  he  progressed  eastward  he  gradually  developed  an  iQness 
of  the  i^anie  general  symptoms  as  that  from  which  the  men  in  Wrangel 
Island  died — swell iiiix  of  the  legs,  weakness,  disinclinah'nn  to  exercise. 
In  going  to  Emma  Harbor  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  his  journey 
thxough  the  increase  of  the  illness.  Though  he  would  have  preferred 
to  continue  to  Anadyr  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  send  out  a  wireless 
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message  he  was  forced  to  ;i<-'-»'pt  (lio  hospitality  of  Caraieff,  a 

Russian  trader  of  Kmnia  Harbor.  A  few  days  later  there  iurrived  Baron 
Kleist,  the  Kus^iau  superviaor  of  northeastern  Siberia.  The  Baron 
eDtertained  the  Oaptein  rosraUy  and  under  car^l  tfeatment  he  re* 
oovered.  But  the  recovery  was  not  <  omplete  untfl  after  he  had  received 
niedieal  attention  at  St.  Mieliael's,  Ahiska. 

Captain  Bartlett  traveled  as  the  Bnmn's  puest  from  Emma  Harbor 
to  Indian  Point,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  Captain  Pederaen  of  the 
whaler  Herman  and  carried  acroaa  to  St.  Miehael'a,  from  which  he  sent 
the  fbllowinir  mflBsage  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa: 

"St.  Miehaers.  Alaska. 
"May  29,  1914. 

**Nairal  Serrioe,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

"Karluk  ice  pressure  sank  January  eleventh,  sixty  miles  north  Herald 
Island.  Preparations  made  last  fall  leave  ship  therefore  comfortable 
on  ice.  January  twenty-first  sent  first  and  second  mate  two  sailors 
with  supporting  party  three  months  provisions  Wrangel  Island.  Sttp- 
portinff  party  returned  leavincr  them  dose  Herald  Island.  They  ex- 
pected land  island  when  ice  moved  inshore.  February  fifth  Mackay, 
Murray,  Beuchat,  Sailor  Morris  left  us  usinfj  man  power  pull  sledges. 
Sent  again  Herald  Island  three  sledges,  twenty  dogs,  penunican,  biscuit, 
oil.  Open  water  prevented  their  landinj^.  Saw  no  signs  of  men,  pre- 
sumed  they  gone  Wrangd.  Betuming  left  provisions  along  traiL 
Shortly  after  their  return  east  prnlo  sent  us  west.  February  twenty- 
fourth  I  left  eainp.  March  twelfth  l;iii(ie<l  Monro,  Williamson,  Malloch, 
McKiulay,  Mauieu,  Uadley,  Chafe,  Tenipleman,  Maurer,  Breddy,  Wil- 
liams, Eskimo  family  Wrangel  eighty<six  days'  supplies  each  man. 

"March  seventeenth  Munro  two  men  fourteen  dojtrs  left  for  supplies 
Shipwreek  Camp.  Plenty  of  ilriftunr.d  ir.iine  island.  March  eighteenth 
I  left  islaiii  K^kiino  landed  Siberia  tifty  miles  west  Cape  North.  Afay 
twenty-tiriit  Captain  Pedersen  whaler  Herman  called  for  me  Emma 
Harbor  going  out  of  his  way  whaling  to  do  so.  Soundings  meteorologi- 
cal observations  dredging  kept  up  continually.  Suooesaful.  Twelve 
hundred  ^thcmu  animal  life  found  bottom. 

"Bartlett,  Captain,  C.  G.  S." 

The  Captain's  plea  for  help  on  bdialf  of  the  men  at  Wrangel  Island 

met  sympathetic  attention  everywhere.  Two  countries  were  especially 
well  plni  id  for  offering  help  in  the  work  'if  rescue,  the  TTnited  States 
and  Russia  The  American  CJoverument  t;ave  orders  to  Captain  Coch- 
rane of  the  Bear  (not  the  Polar  Bear)  to  endeavor  to  rescue  the  Karluk 
erew,  and  similar  orders  were  given  hy  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
ice  breakers  Taimyr  and  Vaigitf-  Ji.  The  stout  old  Bear  is  a  good  ice 
ship  and  with  a  creditable  record  (jf  service  from  the  time  she  and  the 
Thetis  rescued  the  Ureely  survivors  from  Cape  Sabine.   Since  then  she 
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had  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  many  a  wlaaler  and  tndar  whm 
in  diiBeulti60  with  the  ice.   But  the  Taimyr  and  Vaigateh  were  more 

modern  and  powerful  ships.  Their  commander?  had  just  madi^  the 
northeast  passajco  around  Asia,  discovorinfr  Kmix  ror  Nicliolas  Second 
Land  on  the  way.  They  were  already  familiar  with  the  waters  towards 
Wrangel  Island  and  it  appeomd  tliat  they  would  have  the  beat  ehanoe 
of  making  a  rescue. 

T^ut  ice  conditions  proved  especially  flifficult.  The  Russian  ice 
breaker^  liad  hfH'n  in  sifrht  of  Wruui^ei  Island  but  liad  been  unable 
to  get  witiun  ten  miles  ut  the  coutit  when  suddenly  the  wireless  brought 
them  the  news  of  war  and  oidere  to  return  for  actiye  duty.  This  left 
the  Bear  alone,  so  far  as  jfovemment  vessels  were  concerned.  Before 
attempting  to  reach  Wrangel  Island  .she  bad  to  go  to  Point  Barrow. 
Here  Cai»tain  Bartli'tt  met  McConnell  and  heard  from  him  what  had 
happened  to  us  ui'tur  our  separation  from  the  Karluk  about  eleven 
months  before. 

August  23rd  the  Bear  started  for  Hmald  Island*  8he  foimd  ice 
conditions  difficult,  however,  and  when  some  fifteen  miles  from  the 
island  she  was  forced  tu  turn  back  through  fogs,  thickness  of  the  ice, 
and  lack  of  ooaL  This  was  a  hard  experience  for  Captain  Bartlett, 
although  the  misoarriage  waa  probably  felt  as  keenly  by  the  caiitain 
and  officeit  of  the  ^eor,  who  wwe  intareated  Iwart  and  soul  in  the 
rescue. 

When  the  Bew  got  back  to  Nome  August  30th  public  feeling  was 
deeply  stirred,  for  it  was  now  realiasd  Hiat  unlaia  the  men  on  Wrangel 

Island  could  look  after  themselveSy  whiob  did  not  seem  likely  to  most 
Alaskans,  there  might  soon  be  a  tragedy.  With  most  Alat^kans  to  think 
is  to  act  and  their  generosity  knows  no  stint.  Of  no  one  is  this  more 
true  than  of  J  ufet  Lindeberg,  the  most  romantic  pioneer  and  the  lead- 
ing mining  operator  of  western  Alaska.  He  deoided  instantly  that  no 
matter  how  many  other  ships  might  be  sent,  one  more  vessel  WOl^ 
increase  the  chance  of  rescue.  With  quiet  directness  he  spent  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  of  his  own  money  in  two  or  three  days  to  charter  the 
famous  old  ship  Corwin,  the  revenue  cutter  which  sailed  under  Captain 
Hooper  in  1881  in  search  of  the  De  Long  expedition  and  was  the  first 
ship  to  land  on  Wrangel  Island.  That  voyage  has  in  large  part  waited 
for  ito  recofmition  until  in  KHT  John  ^fair's  narrative  of  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin."  The  ship  was 
now  quickly  outfitted  with  a  crew  of  experienced  ice  men,  both  white 
and  Eskimos.  They  carried  dogs  and  dog  sledges  and  the  Kskimo 
umiaks  and  were  going  to  attempt  bringing  the  men  away  even  over 
mil(  s  (if  ice  if  the  vessel  failed  to  get  near  shore — a  feat  possible  with 
umiaks  and  scarcely  otherwise.  They  had  provisions  enough  for  a 
winter,  if  necessary,  for  themselves  and  the  Karluk  men. 

UdOonnell  was  now  in  Nome  and  fsAt  as  Lindabevg  did  about  tbt 
neceasily  of  aa  many  Teeaela  aa  possible  tsrying  to  reaoh  Wrangd  Idand» 
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for  in  the  iinoprtainti^  of  the  ice  even  the  weak  may  have  the  luck 
to  Buoceed  where  the  strong  fail.  McConnell  now  went  to  Mr.  Swenson, 
the  owner  of  the  Seattle  walrus  and  trading  schooner,  King  and  Wing^t 
iad  uik«d  bim  to  attempt  the  reaeue.  Swonioit  genaimitly  MnMaMd 
at  once  and  the  thne  sUps  Me  aoon  under  wii3r<  bound  for  Wrangd 
Island. 

With  good  luck  and  the  skillful  management  of  Oaptain  Jochimsen, 
the  King  and  Winge  won  tho  race  although  Lindebeq^'s  Corvdn  came 
in  the  next  day.  We  will  let  McOosmell  teU  the  atozy  of  the  voyage 
to  the  reeeue: 

first  intimation  of  the  Karluk's  fate  came  at  Point  Barrow. 
After  I  had  participated  in  the  pteliminaxy  itages  of  the  journey  over 
the  ice,  Stefanaaon  placed  me  In  charge  of  the  North  8 far  camp  at 
Clarence  Bay,  with  instniotions  to  turn  over  to  Wilkiiis  the  slilp  and 
all  the  equipment,  which  he  would  take  to  Banks  Island.  Lato  in  the 
summer  I  started  'outside'  with  a  definite  plan  to  rescue  the  Karluk 
autvivora,  whererer  they  might  be,  by  airplane; 

"Fortunately  the  Btar,  with  Captain  Bartlett  as  a  jiassenper,  ar- 
rived nt  Point  Tlarrnw  just  nhoiit  the  time  we  arrived  from  Clarence 
Bay,  and  it  wa«  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  learned  that  the  Karluk 
had  been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  that  at  least  eight  members  of  the 
party  were  miaaing.  The  Btar  waa  tbrai  on  her  way  to  Wrangel  bland, 
after  hating  made  one  attempt  at  reacue,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
chances  of  rescue  would  ho  twice  as  prreat  if  another  should  approach  the 
island  from  an  opposite  direction.  If  the  wind  kept  the  ice  fields  ti^'ht 
against  the  island  on  one  side,  I  reasoned,  the  opposite  side  should  be 
eomparatitely  dear  of  icOb  Haetening  down  to  Nome  while  the  Bear 
waa  en  route  to  the  island  I  sugges^ted  by  cable  to  the  Canadian  GoT- 
emment  tliat  it  charter  another  sliip  to  proceed  independently  of  the 
Bear  and  approach  Wrangel  Island  from  a  different  angle.  Whether 
the  war  prevented  the  Ck)femment  from  giving  due  consideration  to 
this  piopoaal  or  whether  it  felt  that,  hairing  entrusted  the  reacue  work 
to  Captain  Bartlett  and  the  Bear,  it  could  not  entertain  this  propoeal* 
I  do  not  know.    At  any  rate,  my  suggestion  was  turned  down. 

"It  was  now  late  in  August.  The  Karluk  had  been  frozen  in  two 
weekft  earlier  the  year  heforef  ao  it  waa  evident  tiiat  no  time  waa  to 
be  loat  if  the  aurvivora  were  to  be  reacued.  To  add  furdtw  to  our 
iineasine*!?!  nt  Nome,  the  Bear  now  returned  from  her  second  attempt 
at  rescue,  and  reported  that  she  had  been  blocked  by  ico  twenty  miles 
from  the  island.    Without  sleds,  dogs,  or  umiaks  she  had  been  helpless. 

'It  now  became  apparent  that  the  Karluk  survivors  were  in  a  pre- 
carioua  situation.  Equipped  with  an  umiak,  it  w  nild  liavc  Ik  en  a  <  ora- 
paratively  simple  matter  for  them  to  have  landed  on  the  Silidian 
mainland,  but  this  essential  piece  of  Arctic  equipment  had  not  been 
saved  from  the  wreck.   The  freeze-up  was  likely  to  come  at  any 
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moment,  and  make  rescue  imp<M8ible.  The  Bear  was  to  make  a  third 
attempt  as  soon  as  sbe  eould  replenish  her  fuel  supply,  but  there  waa  no 

certainty  that  it  would  fc?  successful.  There  were  three  whaling  ships 
in  the  Arctic,  each  one  of  which  would  hnve  made  an  individual  attempt 
at  rescue  had  thoy  not  Vhh'ti  8uro  that  the  Bear  would  reach  tlie  island. 
Now  they  were  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward.  Jafet  Liudeberg, 
as  I  kwrned  later  when  he  was  the  first  to  ooogratulate  Swcnson  on 
his  daring  reseae^  had  chartered  the  Ccrufin,  which  was  then  being 
outfitted. 

"But  the  King  and  Winge  was  in  the  Nome  roadstead,  ready  to 
proceed  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice.  She  was  a  halibut  schooner, 
but  die  was  sheathed  with  Australian  iron  baik  and  equipped  with 
eatcellent  gasoline  enprincf.  Olaf  Swenson,  of  Seattle,  was  primarily 
in  the  Arctic  to  trade  with  Siberian  natives  and  hunt  walrus,  but  he 
quickly  abandoned  these  remunerative  projects  when  1  represented  to 
him  the  extreme  danger  of  my  former  comrades.  Theretofore^  be  it 
said  to  his  credit,  he  had  hesitated  about  joining  in  the  rescue  because, 
like  others,  he  had  thouffht  the  Bear  would  be  successful;  ho  did  nut 
wijjh  to  deprive  the  Bear  of  any  ^'ory  w}ii(di  she  might  earn.  But 
now,  1  pointed  out,  the  time  for  formalities  was  over;  either  tlie  sur- 
vivors must  be  rescued  within  ten  days  at  the  most  or  they  snrdy  would 
starve  to  death  during  the  winter.  Swenson's  reply  was  a  aimpk^  'AD 
ritrhf :  we'll  go  get  'cm.'  Witliin  half  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way  to 
East  Cape,  Siberia.  For  he  had  a«kf^l  nie  to  go  along.  The  Bear  and 
the  Corunn  were  left  in  the  Nome  roadstead. 

''At  the  Tcry  outset,  Swenson  deteimined  that  he  would  not  be 
handicapped  the  lack  c£  men,  dogs,  umiaks  or  any  other  essential 
Ajctie  ofjuipment.  Arriving  at  East  Cape,  therefore,  he  lost  no  time 
in  securing  an  umiak,  fifteen  natives  to  haul  it  over  the  ice  should 
the  King  and  Winge  be  blocked  as  the  Bear  had  been,  and  some  dogs. 
The  umiak,  he  knew,  being  light  and  covered  with  walrus  hide^  could 
be  dragged  over  the  ice  by  the  natives,  launched  in  the  open  water 
beyond,  dragged  over  the  next  field,  launched  again,  and  the  process 
continued  for  twenty  or  a  hundred  miles  if  nocessaiy.  Swenson,  in  this 
instance  of  foresight  as  in  many  other  details  of  ^e  veaeoe^  deservii 
the  greatest  credit.  Ho  not  only  risked  his  ship  and  her  Taluable  cargo 
of  iuT».  but  he  risk(>fl  his  life  and  the  lives  of  hie  men  to  eai^  out 

this  humanitarian  effort. 

'In  the  SIX  huudrod-mile  trip  from  Nome  to  Wrangel  Island  we 
saw  no  ice  for  the  first  four  hundred  miles.  Then  we  began  to  see 
scattered  fioes,  some  of  them  (^ontaining  walrus  that  would  have  yielded 
Swen.son  thousands  of  dollars  had  he  stopped  the  ship  to  kill  them. 
But  he  realized  that  delay  might  mean  death  to  thu=e  helpless  human 
beings  he  had  come  so  far  to  find.  The  possibility  of  having  one's 
ship  crushed  by  the  ice  which  we  now  «ioountered,  or  frosen  in  for  the 
winter  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
full  flipeed  ahead'  order  which  he  gave  Oaptain  Jochimsen  on  leaving 
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Nome  wa8  not  changed  until  we  struck  ico  so  densely  packed  that  the 
little  schooner  was  forced  to  twist  and  turn,  back  up  and  go  ahead, 
and  even  clamber  up  on  a  floe,  like  a  polar  bear  struggling  out  of  the 
water,  and  break  it  down  with  Imt  ahear  weight.  Only  tgjvag  all 
the  ice-breaking  tactics  known  to  the  veteran  Oaptain  Joehimaea  waa 
the  King  and  Wtngp  nhle  to  proceed. 

"The  ice  at  this  time  was  moving  under  the  influence  of  a  south- 
west wind,  which  made  the  situation  rather  dangerous,  as  we  were 
in  the  center  of  the  field,  but  by  keeping  the  engines  going  every  hour 
of  the  twenty-four,  the  staunch  little  schooner  was  formi  thrmipli  the 
eighty-milo  field  of  ice  and  the  island  reached  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 7th.  It  was  quite  a  feather  in  Olaf  Swenson's  cap,  yet  he  gave 
most  of  the  credit  to  Captain  Jodiimsen  and  the  diief  engineer.  We  had 
passed  pressure  ridges  almost  as  high  as  the  masts  of  the  schooner ;  we 
had  bumped  and  rmshcd  and  ground  our  war  through  densely  packed 
fields,  and  now  wc  could  see  the  sandy  beach  of  Rodgers  Harbor,  where 
Captain  Bartlett  had  told  us  the  survivors  were  to  be  found. 

"As  we  came  nearer,  only  one  small  tent,  a  flagpole  and  a  cross  w«re 
to  be  seen;  there  were  no  sleds  or  dogs.  When  no  one  appeared  in 
response  to  repeated  blasts  of  the  whistle,  we  began  to  fear  that  the 
whole  party  had  perished.  Then  one  man  emerged  from  the  tent, 
brushing  his  hands  across  his  eyes  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  senses. 
Then  he  seemed  to  realise  that  here  were  real  men  in  a  mal  ship, 
and  that  his  six-months'  nightmare  was  over.  Without  even  so  much 
as  waving  his  hand  in  welcome,  ho  returned  to  the  tent,  brought  out  a 
British  flag  and  raised  it  to  half-mast.  He  was  then  joined  by  two 
oiheis,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  be  half  as  excited  as  we  were. 

''A  few  of  us,  headed  by  Swenson,  now  went  ashore  in  the  umiak, 
where  we  learned  that  these  imkempt  and  emaciated  individuals  were 
Munro,  who  hud  been  left  in  charge  by  Captain  Bartlett,  Templeman 
and  Maurer.  Their  shaggy,  malted  hair  streamed  down  over  their  eyes 
in  wild  disordtt;  their  grimy  faces  were  streaked  and  fnnowed  with 
lines  and  wrinkles.  Munro,  it  seemed,  had  lost  at  least  thirty  pounds 
in  weight;  their  clothes,  in  which  they  had  lived  and  slept  for  seven 
months  or  more,  were  begrimed  and  tattered.  Their  sunken  eyes  and 
emaciated  cheeks  told  of  suffering  and  want.  I  must  add  that,  although 
I  had  known  all  of  them  well  on  the  Kmhtk  before  we  set  out  on  the 
hunting  trip,  I  was  unable  to  recognize  any  one  of  the  three. 

"Malloch  and  Mamen,  they  told  us,  had  dij'd  during  the  spring  of  ne- 
phritis. They  pointed  to  the  two  grave^i  and  the  cross.  Nine  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  they  said,  were  to  be  found  forty  miles 
to  the  northeast,  at  Cape  Waring.  Of  the  entire  ship's  company  of 
twenty-five,  then.  Captain  Bartlett  and  Kataktovik  had  reached  shore; 
Breddy,  a  sailor  had  died  of  a  gunshot  wound  ;  Malloch  and  Mamen 
had  died  of  nephritis;  and  Anderson,  Barker,  Beuchat,  Brady,  Murray, 
Mackay,  Morris  and  Eing  had  become  lost  from  the  main  party,  never 
to  be  heard  <tf  again. 
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"Hadlpy,  McKinlay,  Kurraluk,  Kenik  (his  wife)  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Williamson,  Chafe  and  Williama  were  found  at  Cape  Waring. 
Had  i%  not  been  for  Hadkj  tad  Kunaluk,  both  dciUful  and  indefati- 
gablft  hunters,  probably  the  whole  pnrty  would  have  fltnr\od.  as  thair 
rations  hnd  ifiven  out  three  months  before.  They  had  abandoned  hop© 
of  rescue  for  that  year;  their  ilimsy  tents  were  torn  and  full  of  holes, 
and  their  food  supply,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fish,  was  practically 
flodiauated.  They  had  no  vay  of  knowing  whvther  or  not  Captain 
Bartlett  and  his  Eskimo  had  reached  Bibafia*  but  they  did  know 
that  Wranpcl  T^iland  sometimes  is  utterly  inacceasible.  Only  thre<'  doprs 
of  their  original  twenty  were  left,  and  but  one  sled  of  their  orig^inal 
thne.  The  reat  had  been  loat,  with  their  precioua  loads,  in  the  water 
between  Wrangal  and  Herald  ialanda.  Thegr  bad  mateliea,  but  their 
clothing  was  woefully  inadequate.  And  only  that  mnrninp  they  had 
planned  to  move  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  'go  into  winter 
quarters/  as  lladlcty  expressed  it.  I^ut  a  snowstorm,  which  hampered 
the  progreaa  of  the  Einp  and  Winge,  had  delayed  the  mort.  For  this 
we  were  in  the  end  very  grateful,  for  to  search  the  island  for  the  aur- 
tivors  would  hnvf  hvPTi  likr  lookinir  for  the  proverbial  needle. 

*'T  had  left  a  note  at  Rodpers  Harbor  for  any  boat  whirh  mijrht 
come  after  us,  and  we  had  left  the  tent  standing  as  a  beacon.  McKinlay 
now  left  another  note  tied  to  the  tent  pole,  and  I  left  atill  another  on 
a  pole  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Which  reminds  me  that  all  Jafet  Linde- 
berf?  had  to  show  for  the  fifteen  thousand  doUarB  ho  i?  paid  to  have 
spent  in  outfitting  the  ConHn  were  tlicse  two  notes  of  miuo — rmd  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  more  than  bis  du^  in  the  circuiustancea. 
Each  of  118  had  leated  for  the  safety  of  the  KaHuk  tnrt'iton,  but  <|ttite 
independently,  as  we  had  not  seen  each  other  in  more  than  a  year. 

"Once  on  board  each  member  of  the  party  was  furnished  with  the 
first  bath  and  chanpre  of  clothing  he  had  had  in  more  than  seven  months. 
Then  came  light  and  nourishing  food,  the  relation  of  tales  that  would 
ffll  a  folume,  music  on  the  phonograph*  more  food  and  oollee  (and  con- 
densed milk,  which  they  ate  as  if  it  were  ice  cream),  and  then  repose  on 
mattrc^sp-^  of  dozens  of  reindeer  skins.  The  next  day,  after  the  gallant 
King  and  ^Vinge  had  won  her  way  out  of  the  ice,  we  met  the  Bear 
with  Captain  Bartlett  aboard.  Swenson  was  then  headed  for  Nome  witii 
the  rescued  aurrivora,  but  now  Captain  Bartlett  boarded  the  King  mnd 
Wtngc  and  informed  him  that  he  would  take  his  former  charges  aboard 
the  Bear,  which  would  take  tliom  to  Nome.  That,  by  the  way,  is  why 
many  people  think  the  Bear  rescued  the  Karluk  survivors,  because  the 
dispatch  that  was  aent  out  by  the  Aaaodated  Preae  merely  mentioned 
that  the  'Beat  had  arrived  at  Nome  with  the  rescued  Karluk  survivars 
aboard.'  The  Beoar,  a  wonderful  ship  in  the  iee,  and  Captain  Corhrnn, 
her  master,  deserve  prai.se  for  their  three  attempts,  but  it  is  to  Swensou 
and  Captain  Jocbimsen^  his  sailing  master,  that  the  credit  for  the  rescue 
belongs.'* 
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iBeprinUd  from  The  Geogrraphical  Keview,  Vol.  IX, 
September,  WHO,  No.  9.} 

Host  peoplo  imagill^  tliat  the  de^ec  of  inaccessibility  of  polar  re* 
jrion««  depends  mainly  on  latitude.  This  is  not  true,  nor  is  the  problem 
so  simple  that  it  can  be  stated  brie^.  Is  either  are  the  facts  suffi- 
ciently known  aa  yet  for  «  inal  and  eoneet  snewer.  But  we  do  luidef- 
stand  many  of  the  conditioas  that  modi^  the  problem  and  an  approad- 
mate  statement  of  them  is  possible. 

The  main  condition  that  determines  the  comparative  acoeasibility 
of  points  within  the  polar  regions  is  the  configuration  of  the  lands  and 
their  effect  upon  the  ocean  cunenta.  The  great  ooeana»  th*  AHaatie 
and  the  Pacific,  are  similar  in  that  each  has  it^  own  wann  corteiit, 
but  they  ditfer  fundamental!  ■•  -i:  tliis:  that  the  Japan  ctirrent  of  the 
Pacific  is  effectually  shut  out  from  the  Arctic  on  that  side  by  the 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  so  that  instead  of  flowing  north  into 
the  Polar  8aa  to  mdt  away  the  ice,  it  expends  its  heat  chiefly  along  the 
coast  of  southern  Alanka  and  the  western  coaat  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  profoundly  modifying  the  climate  of  those  regione.  But 
in  the  Atlantic  the  Gulf  Stream  (lows  unhindered  northward  through 
the  wide  and  deep  gap  between  isorway  and  Greenland,  splitting  on 
Iceland  and  giTing  it  a  climate  appraaimately  that  of  Scotland.  We 
may  truthfully  think  of  the  Ovlf  Stream  as  melting  away  the  polar 
ice  (which  otherwise  would  come  down  to  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland) 
with  such  effect  that  ships  can  sail  ten  or  eleven  degrees  (or  seven 
hundred  milea)  farther  north  on  the  Atlantic  side  than  th^  can  on 
til*  Pidllo  aide  of  the  Arctic 

TWO  ITAOBB  or  IPPBOaOB 

Up  to  the  present,  polar  exploration  has  been  conducted  in  two 
stages.  First,  men  sail  towards  the  unexplored  an  a  as  far  as  tlu|f  can 
go  in  ships.  From  this  point  they  tvavel  with  aledgcs  haulcd  doga 

or  men  and  in  some  cases  by  both. 

In  connection  with  this  article  I  have  prepared  a  map  showing 

*6m  map  opposite  p.  8,  ante. 
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graphically',  although  with  only  approximate  correctnesSy  tlie  oompara- 
tift  aceeasibility  of  Tarioiu  points  witliiB  tiie  aieHc  regioiu.  The  mort 

northerly  points  known  to  have  been  attained  by  ships  under  sail  or 
steam  hav(»  hoen  plotted  nn  this  map,  and  lines  liavp  boon  rJrawn 
connecting  these  points.  It  is  {)08sihle  that  in  certain  places  a  ship 
could  sail  a  little  farther  north ;  but  no  ship  has  as  yet  done  so,  and  in 
genera]  we  may  consider  this  tibe  area  '^inaooettible  to  ships/' 

Beyond  the  farthest  points  yet  attained  by  ships  the  exploration  ai 
the  polar  rej^nons  has  been  carried  on  mainly  by  men  or  do^  drawing 
sledg^e^i  loaded  with  supplies  upon  which  both  men  and  dogs  depended 
for  subsistence.  In  some  cases  the  length  of  the  journey  has  been  some- 
what extended  by  the  killing  of  the  doge  originally  used  as  draft  animals 
and  the  conversion  of  thsir  flesh  to  nee  as  food  either  lor  tiw  lemsining 
dogs  or  for  the  men. 

THx  **HtiA  or  ooMFmnvB  OAoaumBDJa^ 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  best  journey  so  far  made  by 
this  method  was  that  of  Admiral  Peaiy  from  Cape  Columbia  to  the 
Pole  This  is  a  linear  distance  of  about  410  geographical  miles.  To 
show  graphically  some  of  the  points  that  by  this  method  have  an  inac- 
cessibility comparable  to  that  of  the  Pole  itself,  a  distance  of  410  miles 
has  been  allowed  for  along  the  meridians  on  which  Nansen,  De  Long, 
Oollinson,  and  others  attained  their  farthest  north  by  ship,  either 
under  steam  or  sail.  These  positions  axe  mariced  on  the  map  by  dots 
endosed  in  small  circles.  From  the  dots  have  been  drawn  arcs  of 
circles  of  410-mile  radius.  The  intersectinp  arcs  delimit  the  inner 
border  of  a  zone  of  "comparative  accessibility"  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  system  of  exploration  similar  to  Peary's.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  intersecting  arcs— stippled  on  the  map— is  the  area  of 
"comparative  inaccessibility,"  Any  point  within  it  is  less  accessible 
than  the  Xorth  Pole.  The  average  rate  of  Peary's  travel  was  about  12 
miles  a  day,  so  that  in  live  days  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  was  covered. 
Isochronic  lines  representing  this  distance  have  been  drawn  within  the 
area  of  comparative  inaccessibility.  The  center— determined  by  the 
intersection  of  arcs  with  centers  at  the  ships'  positions  of  Peary,  Beny, 
and  Nansen — is  the  "Pole  of  Inaccessibility."  It  is  the  point  within  the 
Arctic  regions  most  difficult  of  access  for  any  explorer  who  first  goes  as 
far  as  he  can  by  ship  and  then  pushes  forward  by  the  use  of  men  and 
dogs  hanling  sledges. 

When  the  time  of  exploration  by  airplanes  or  dirigibles  shall  come, 
this  map  will  still  express  roujhly  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of 
various  points  within  the  polar  regions,  for  the  presumption  is  that  such 
flights  mmM  be  made  htm,  bases  establi^ed  by  ships  under  steam.  Of 
oouzse^  it  will  eventuaUy  become  possible  to  fly  direct  fnm  any  sodh  dly 
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as  New  York  or  London  to  any  point  within  the  northorn  hemupher^ 
and  for  soch  undertakings  thia  map  will  have  no  significance. 

FACTORS  MODIFYIMU  TU£  THEORETICAL  RESULTS 

Should  anyone  desiro  to  use  this  map  as  tho  ha«is  oithor  for  the 
planning'  of  an  actual  polar  expedition  or  for  the  illustration  of  thmrioj 
upon  the  subject,  he  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  various  tuudifyiiig  fac- 
ton,  ^  meet  important  of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  When  traveling  over  the  surface  of  the  mobile  north-polar  ioe  the 
first  difficulty  is  with  currents.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  sail  com- 
paratively near  the  North  Pole  in  the  longitude  of  Spitsbergren ;  but 
Peary  and  most  of  his  followers  found  that  when  they  strove  to  march 
north  in  Una  region  their  efforts  were  in  part  cancelled  by  the  oontinnoua 
southward  drift  of  the  ice  over  which  they  were  traveling.  Our  own 
work  has  shown  that  a  similar  southward  drift,  although  perhaps  not  SO 
Strong  a  one,  would  have  to  be  faced  by  anyone  traveling  north  near  the 
138th  meridian  W.  To  the  north  of  Grant  Land  Peary  found  an  east- 
ward drift  thoui^  it  did  not  handicap  him  materially.  It  is  probable^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  anyone  starting  north  from  Wrangd  Island  or 
the  New  Siberia  Islands  would  get  considerable  h^p  from  a  conent 
running  partly  in  his  favor. 

S.  At  times  an  even  more  serious  handicap  than  an  adverse  current 
is  tiie  frequency  of  open  leads.  Judging  from  the  narratiTeB  of  polar 
explorers,  this  particular  handicap  is  most  serious  in  the  r^on  north  of 
eastern  Siberia,  where  Baron  Wrangel  traveled  a  century  ntrn,  and  in  the 
belt  of  generally  similar  conditions  north  of  Alaska  with  which  I  have 
personal  aequaintanoe.  This  handicap  is  of  little  weight  northwest  of 
Prinee  Patrick  laland*  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  and  northwest 
of  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard  and  north  of  Cape  Columbia,  aa  shown 
the  narratives  of  Peary  and  MacMillan. 

3.  In  regions  where  currents  are  violent  the  ice  is  broken  up  with  a 
rcsQlting  formation  not  only  of  the  leads  of  open  water  which  we  have 
considered,  but  the  heavy  pressure  rid^n  s  which  make  sledge  travel  more 
arduous  and  occasionally  compel  jH-t'ial  ro  i  l  making  with  pickaxes.  The 
trouble  with  pressure  ridges  is  generally  greatest  near  land  and  becomes 
less  and  less  as  one  goes  farther  from  shore.  They  are  the  more  trouble* 
some  the  younger  the  ice.  It  seems  now  fairly  dear  that  much  of  the 
polar  ice  is  formed  originally  on  the  American  and  Siberian  side  of  the 
Arctic  and  drifts  across  past  the  northern  end  of  Greenland  towards 
Franx  Josef  Land  where  it  vanishes  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  made  Peary's  "American  route 
to  the  Pole^'  the  most  desirable.  Not  only  could  he  sail  farther  north  by 
ship  and  then  have  comparatively  few  leads  to  contend  with,  but  he  had 
the  added  advantage  of  traveling  in  considerable  j>art  over  ice  which 
had  been  formed  many  years  earlier,  perhaps  iu  the  Beaufort  Sea,  and 
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had  been  drifting  toward?  Greenland  and  lerradtially  thicluoiag  omnQin 
by  season  until  it  was  cornparntivcly  smooth  and  stable. 

4.  We  have  now  considered  the  main  points  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  inteipretiiif  the  ntber  rigid  date  of  Uw  map.  Thera  remains 
a  matter  which  was  of  little  consequence  to  Wrangel*  Nansen,  or  Peary. 
In  their  work  tliry  counted  little  npon  reploni'shintr  th»'ir  stock  nf  food 
and  fuel  and  thus  making  their  journeys  longer  and  easier  through  the 
killing  of  local  animals,  such  as  seals,  polar  bear,  or  fish.  The  presence 
of  tlMM^  eioept  near  land,  wui  either  vnaiiflpeeted  or  ignored;  it  formed 
no  basis  of  their  calculation  and  did  not  in  practice  effect  their  results 
materially.  But  in  the  «iy$9tcm  of  "living  off  the  OQuntiy*'  *  the  tmiff»a1 
life  of  the  r^on  is  vitally  important 

TBS  QUWnuil  OF  FOOD  mffrUt 

Prom  my  stud^'  of  north  polar  conditions  I  conclude  that  the  amount 
of  animal  life  has  no  direct  relation  to  latitude.  We  hare  ahreadr  aeen 
that  the  North  Pole  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  Pole  of  Inaccessi- 
bility which  is  distant  from  it  by  more  than  400  miles.  The  North  Pole 
lies,  therefore,  towards  the  edge  of  the  area  that  is  difficult  of  access 
through  being  oorered  with  floating  ioe.  It  might  seem  more  reasonable 
to  suppose,  then,  that  the  amount  of  animal  life  would  vaqr  with  dis- 
tance from  the  Pole  of  Inacoesaihililgr*  hut  that  does  not  aean  to  bo  the 
case  either. 

In  the  present  discussion  we  shall  ignore  all  forms  of  life  except  the 
seal,  for  this  is  the  onlb^  animal  upon  which  it  appears  praotieal  to  reljr. 

We  have  seen  whales  and  fish  as  far  from  land  as  we  have  seen  seals, 
but  in  planning  a  journey  over  the  ice  I  think  it  unlikely  that  I  f<huuld 
ever  trouVle  enough  about  animak  other  than  the  seal  to  curry  equipment 
for  securing  them.  It  is  probable  that  seals  have  no  great  difficulty 
any whero  within  the  polar  area  in  seouring  food  and  that  the  meet  seri* 
om  condition  they  have  to  flght  is  the  massing  of  the  ioe  in  aueh  a  way 
that  they  cannot  come  up  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  it  can  be  assumed 
that  most  of  the  seals  are  in  open  water;  that  is.  they  are  either  living  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  are  scattered  ice  cakes  like  islauds  in  a  sea 
of  water  or  else  where  there  are  open  leads  running  like  great  rifvn 
across  the  ice  fields.  In  autumn  the  watf-r  of  the  Icadn  will  freeze  over, 
at  first  with  a  thin  ice  that  can  be  easily  brokoii ;  hut  when  thfs  ire  pots 
to  he  four  iiifhcs  or  more  in  thickness  the  seal  has  to  keep  open  a 
breathing  hole  by  gnawing.  Seals  that  live  in  comparatively  level  bay 
ice  near  land  (and  the  same  is  doubUesa  true  of  seals  living  under  level 
patches  of  ice  on  the  ocean)  have  commonly  several  breathing  holea, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  more,  scattered  over  two  or  three  acres  of  are€L 
These  holes  are  of  necessity  cigar-shaped,  so  as  to  admit  the  body  of  the 

•Vilhjnhnur  Sfrfins?on:  "T.ivinR  Off  thr  roiintr\'  as  a  Method  of  Arctio 
Exploration,"  G'eoj^r.  liev.,  Vol.  Vll,  1919,  pp.  291-310. 
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seal  when  the  ice  gets  several  feet  thick.  The  actual  breathing  hole  to 
the  Kurfuce  frequeutb'  is  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
may  be  oorwed  with  gnow.  Prwumably  the  seal,  in  looking  np  when 
swimnuttir  alMut  in  the  water,  can  Bce  ligrht  patohea  where  his  breathing 
holes  ore.  and  thus  he  is  enahlefl  to  find  them  apain  after  having  de- 
scended to  feed.  He  does  not  have  to  go  deep  to  feed,  for  he  lives 
mainly  on  the  floating  animal  life  near  the  turfiiee  vather  tiian  on  fishes, 
althovi^  be  geta  a  flaw  of  theae  alao.  He  ia  atationaiy  with  leleienoe 
to  hi3  breathing  holes  but  continually  moving  with  reference  to  the  sea 
bottom  and  traveling  in  the  same  direotion  aa  the  ice  under  which  he 
lives. 

It  has  hem  understood  now  for  decades  that  a  ship  ^t  freeiea  in  the 
ioe  near  Wrangel  Island  or  the  New  Siberia  Islands  will  arrive  three 

or  four  years  later  in  the  ocean  north  of  the  Atlantic.  Similarly,  a  seal 
that  finds  himself  in  tho  vicinity  of  Wraiitrt^  Island  in  the  fall  of  a  cer- 
tain year  will,  in  all  probability,  find  himself  two  or  three  years  later  in 
the  Tidnily  of  Spitsbergen.  Assuming  that  the  ice  that  drifts  acroea  the 
Pole  of  Inaccessibility,  or  the  North  Pole  for  that  matter,  was  originally 
formed  in  the  Beaiifnrt  Sea  where  seals  are  known  to  be  abundant,  it  will 
follow  that  a  certain  number  of  seals  are  continually  being  carried  across 
either  Pole. 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  in  the  Arctic  certain  "ice  deserts."  These 
are  regions  of  "Sargasso  Sea"  character.  In  them  pressure  due  to  winds 
or  currents  operating  from  a  distance  heapa  the  ice  up,  and  it  may  even 
remain  in  an  eddy  for  years.  We  found  one  such  region  north  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island.  Seals  were  not  absent  but  they  were  comparatively  rare, 
and  they  became  more  numerous  again  when  we  got  farther  north.  On 
coming  to  such  an  ice  desert  the  traveler  who  depends  on  some  method 
similar  to  ours,  where  the  main  reliance  for  food  and  fuel  ia  upon  aeals, 
will  find  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  a 
traveler  who,  in  crossing  an  unknown  continent  in  tropical  or  temperate 
regions,  finds  himself  gradually  entering  a  desert  produced  by  lack  of 
rain.  Such  a  trayder  overland  would  have  to  dqpoid  upon  his  judgment. 
He  might  avoid  the  desert  by  skirting  it;  he  might  turn  bade,  giving 
up  his  journey  for  the  time  being;  or  he  might  make  a  dash  across, 
hoping  that  his  resources  would  take  him  to  the  farther  side  of  the  hos- 
tile area.  Just  such  a  problem  one  would  have  to  face  in  ice  travel  on 
coming  to  a  region  where  an  eddy  existed  and  where  massed  ice  had  evi- 
dently persisted  for  years. 

That  is,  it  would  be  a  problem  to  a  party  trying  to  live  by  forage. 
To  !i  company  using  the  pcmmicnn-and-relny  system  it.  would  constitute 
no  problem  at  alL  They  would  caro  about  the  smoothness,  stability,  free- 
dcnn  from  leada  of  the  ioe^  and  under  these  heads  their  mig^  find  the 
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eonditioBS  tfccelleiit— thcif  probably  would.  For  the  preeenoe  or  abeenoe 

of  seels  beneath  their  feet  thegr  would  care  not  nt  all. 

But  for  those  who  eoiint  on  pettiiipr  their  food  and  fuel  as  they  go. 
these  iee  deserts  are  the  one  t^ourcr  of  pruvost  concern.  We  cannot  tell 
in  advance  for  certain  where  we  tihaii  tind  them,  for  we  can  reason  only 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  and  in  the  Aretio  there  are  stin  manr 
things  unknown.  When  wo  come  to  the  edge  of  such  deserts  we  can 
grueaa  only  very  roughly  at  their  extent  or  in  what  direotion  tlie  diameter 
will  be  least.  Theiy  are,  in  the  s^ystem  of  "living  by  forage/'  the  most 
serioua  sonroe  of  danger,  although  the  mere  undeittaading  of  their 
exittenoe  Iwwena  the  danger. 
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THE  WORE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SEOTION  OF 
THE  EXPEDITION 

[The  foUowing  brief  summaiy  of  tbe  wotIc  of  fhe  touthern  snb- 
diTision  of  our  expedition  is  condensed  from  the  admirable  "Beport  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Exjiodition  of  1913,"  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  March  31,  1917,  published  at  Ottawa  in  1917,  and  is  used  here 

tlw  kind  penniwion  of  the  Department  This  was  written  by 
Dr.  Rudolph  Martin  Anderson,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition 
and  in  local  charpo  of  the  southern  section.  Although  the  men  of 
the  scientific  statf  under  him  were  by  training  competent  and  by 
nature  diligent,  Dr.  Anderson  deserves  not  only  full  credit  for  what 
he  did  as  soSlogist  but  also  in  part  for  what  the  other  scientists 
did  in  their  various  departments.  The  example,  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  commanding  ofhcer  is  reflected  both  in  the  Toluoie  end 
quality  of  the  staff's  scientific  output. 

[An  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  in  general  Dr.  Anderson's 
phiasedoor  and  marshaling'  of  facts*  but  this  is  difficult  in  cutting 
the  statement  to  a  third  of  its  original  length.  Much  information  of 
value,  especially  geological  and  to|K)graphic — descriptions  of  rock  for- 
mations, altitudes  of  land  forms,  distances — has  been  omitted.  The 
excuses  are  (1)  that  Dr.  Anderson  will  probably  publish  eventually  his 
own  '^popular"  narrative;  (2)  the  report  which  we  have  oondensed  is  ob- 
tainable free  by  writing  to  the  Deparlanent  of  Nava^  Service,  Ottawa, 
Canada;  (3)  the  same  Department  will  publisli  in  due  course  Dr.  An- 
derson's full  narrative  of  the  Southern  Section;  and  (4)  the  various 
specialists  whose  work  Dr.  Andmon  summariaes  win  in  tiheir  turn 
(and  some  have  already)  publish  their  detailed  findings  through  the 
official  Reports  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition.  Of  these,  sixteen 
volumes  are  in  preparation  or  already  published.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  full  scientific  report  of  the  expedition  will  comprise 
several  more  volumes.* 

[After  summarizing  the  organization  of  the  expedition  and  the 
propross  of  it,  including  the  wii  ^  r-ng  of  the  Alaska  at  OolUnSOn 
Point,  Dr.  Anderson  continues  his  report  as  follows:] 

John  J.  O'Neill  started  from  ColiinBou  Point  with  two  assistants 
in  February  to  begin  geological  woik  by  a  reconnaissance  of  Firtfi 

*  These  scientific  reports  can  be  seeured  fay  writing  to  the  Deputv  Minister. 
Department  of  Naval  oervicc.  Ottriwa.  UndiCT  oatain  eoodttioDS,  libmhaa  ami 

institutions  can  secure  these  reports  free. 
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RiTSr,  whidi  cornea  from  the  Endicott  mountains  near  the  interna- 
tional boundary  and  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Herschel 
Island.  This  was  carried  out  succeaafuUy,  as  well  as  a  geological 
reconnaissance  of  Herschel  Island. 

Kennetih  Gordon  Chipman  and  Jolm  Baffles  Oox  left  Oollinsoii  Point 
on  IfaTch  16  and  proceeded  to  Demarcation  Point,  The  coast  line  was 
mapped,  tying  in  Herschel  Island  with  the  surveys  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Internatioual  Boundary  Survey  of  KM  2.  Cox  then  joined 
O'Neill  in  completing  the  topographical  work  on  l  irth  Hiver»  and  the 
coast  tomy  hy  sled  to  Escape  Beef  at  the  ireatem  edge  of  tHQ  MtdMB- 
sie  delta,  where  a  gasoline  launch  W4S  in  readiness  to  work  in  tho  ddt» 
as  soon  as  the  river  broke  out. 

Chipman  and  O'Neill  later  in  the  spring  did  some  geological  work 
in  the  Black  Mountain  district  west  of  the  Mackenzie  until  the  river 
hroke  out  about  June  1.  Thegr  tl^  proceeded  hy  whale  bott  tbioiigh 
the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  charting  it  88  far  as  the  soutJi  end 
of  Richard  Island.  A  launch  which  had  been  purchased  for  Chipman's 
survey  gould  not  be  made  to  run,  and  not  as  much  territory  was  cov- 
raed  as  expected,  but  witii  an  expert  sailor  of  the  delta  as  guidsb  the 
ntmost  advantage  was  got  from  the  whale  boat,  and  lazge  portions  of 
the  middle  and  oast  branches  were  nmpptd,  with  a  nuinhor  of  rut-ofF 
channels  and  smaller  channels  used  in  winter  sled  or  summer  whale- 
boat  travel.  At  the  same  time  Cox,  with  a  launch  that  did  work  well 
and  with  comnetent  Eskimo  guides,  survegred  the  west  or  Akkvik 
branch  of  the  ddta  ftom  Akpaviatsiak  or  Escape  Boef  np  to  th«  noutb 
of  Pod  River. 

There  is  a  pood  6-foot  channel  over  the  shoals  around  Tent  Island, 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  delta«  and  paasing 
these  there  is  a  deeper  channel  as  far  south  as  die  foot  of  the  Orim 
Bspids  of  the  Slave  River,  60*  North  latitude,  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Alberta.  The  channel  into  the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie 
delta  is  also  deep  enough  for  fair-sized  schooners,  and  the  new  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  post  at  Kittigaruit  on  the  east  side  oi  the  delta 
is  supplied  from  Hcvschd  Island  fay  this  route.  The  middle  ehsnnel 
of  the  delta  was  not  oompletsily  surveyed  for  lack  of  time. 

I>iamond  Jenness,  after  coming  ashore  with  Stefansson  from  the 
Karluk  in  September,  1913,  had  spent  most  of  the  winter  in  doing 
linguistic  woric  among  the  EsIdmoB  in  the  Point  Barrow  region.  To- 
wards spring  he  came  east  to  Colli nson  Point  and  did  ethnologioal  and 
archseological  work  from  Collinson  Point  to  Demarcation  Point  in  the 
spring,  later  in  the  summer  carrying^  on  some  extensive  srclueological 
ezcav^ions  at  Barter  Island,  the  ancient  trading  rendesTous  between 
the  Mackende  Eskimos  snd  the  western  Alaskan  EskinMM.  ]*riti 
Johansen  made  extensive  collections  of  plants  and  insects,  rearing  nuuiy 
species  of  inserta  to  study  their  lifr-histories  and  development.  Some 
marine  dredging  was  also  done.  During  the  faU  «nd  winter  Chipman 
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Atld  Tax  hftd  pr(*pnT<»<1  ft  mnp  of  the  harbor  at  CoUiniAti  Point  Avi<{ 
vicinity  on  the  scale  of  1/24000  rxfoiuiincr  It  inland  to  include  some 
ten  squar©  milei  of  country  with  20-foot  contours.  The  harbor  was 
thofoQirhly  Mnmd^  It  fe  not  miiteble  for  Urge  vMBels,  cirrying  only 
about  neven  feet  of  water  at  tbe  entrance,  but  is  deeper  inside.  Ym* 
sels  of  fonipwhnt  Inrfr^r  '•>\to  may  obtain  ?holtor  by  gt)inpf  bphind  some  of 
the  aninll  islands  in  the  chain  extending  west  from  Flaxuian  Island. 

During  the  spring  and  Bummer  of  1914,  the  routine  and  eiteeutiye 
woik  of  the  sontheni  party  der<dTed  upon  me^  ilidtidixig  tiift  apportioii- 
ment  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  three  veeeels.  As  a  ootlseqtieneet 
the  time  for  Koiilopical  field  work  and  the  proparatinn  nf  fspofimons  was 
Umited;  neverthelegs,  212  birds  representing  52  speciea,  and  77  mam- 
mfels  repfesenting  18  speeiee  were  collected  and  preeerved.  Ntsts  and 
flggt  of  many  of  the  tpecies  of  breeding  birds  were  also  coUeoted. 

The  expedition  vessels  Alaska  and  Mary  Sachft  left  ColUnaon  Point 
on  .Tuly  25,  1914,  the  first  dny  that  the  ice  moved  oflf  the  beach  far 
enough  to  let  us  out  of  the  harbor^  They  had  been  free  of  the  ice 
inside  of  the  harbor  sinoft  July  7.  AfUt  tome  delays  oooasioned  by  ien, 
mtdch  was  thick  and  close  to  the  beach  arottnd  Martin  Point.  Icy  Beef 
and  Demarcation  Point,  the  Alofika  rpochod  Ilerschel  Island  August 
6,  and  tho  Mart/  Sachs  a  few  hours  Liter.  The  10-ton  gasoline  schooner 
North  Star  had  been  purchased  by  bteiausson  from  its  owner,  Captain 
Marfcitt  Andreeseo*  who  woa  wintering  in  Olannoa  Bay,  a  Uttia  oMt 
of  Demarcation  Point.  She  had  got  in  to  Herschel  Island  from  Clarance 
Bay  n  little  beforo. 

These  three  were  the  tirst  gliips  to  come  into  Canadian  waters  in  the 
western  Arctic  tiying  tho  Canadian  dag. 

The  eteam-whaler  Btiwd^re,  of  Seattle^  whieh  had  taken  on  a  quan- 
tity of  auziliar}-  su]>i)1ie3,  ooal»  distillate,  etc.,  from  Nome  in  1913  for 
the  expedition,  and  had  been  compelled  to  winter  in  the  ie(>  a  little  otT- 
shore  west  of  Icy  Jieei,  had  come  through  safely  and  landed  our  stores 
at  Herschel  Island  about  tho  last  of  July. 

Heroehel  Island  is  a  busy  plaee  in  Ju]y  and  August.  Perhaps 
twenty-five  or  more  Eskimo  whale  boats,  and  a  dozen  two-masted  Macken- 
zie-built  schooners,  were  assembled  here  to  trade  with  incoming  ships. 
With  the  recent  decline  in  the  whaling  industry  in  the  western  Arctic, 
tnd  smaller  probability  of  ships  wintering  at  Herschd  Ishind,  the  Es- 
kimos from  the  Mackenzie  delta  and  from  the  westward  had  a  still 
rrr^toT  inrentivc  than  formerly  to  be  at  the  island  to  trsde  during  the 
short  open  season. 

As  previously  reported,  Stefansson,  after  his  separation  from  the 
Kaduk,  had  established  a  base  camp  at  Martin  Point,  with  supplies 
obtained  from  Collinson  Point,  and  from  the  Belvedere  and  North  Stair 
outfit?,  and  started  north  from  Martin  Point  on  March  22,  1914,  on 
an  ice-cxploriufr  expedition  over  Beaufort  Sen.  The  three  men  of  tho 
support  party  returned  to  land  at  Kamarkuk,  about  iiO  miles  west  of 
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Henchd  Island  on  April  16,  bringing  the  news  that  Stefanason  and  his 
two  sailor  companions,  Storker  Storkeraon  and  Ole  Aiidre«MD»  were 
going  ahead  fifteen  days'  more  travel  before  attempting  to  return,  with 

the  possibility  of  trying  to  push  aeross  the  ire  to  Banks  Island  in  case 
conditions  were  favorable.  As  there  were  a  much  greater  number  of 
Teasels  and  people  than  usuul  located  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
ooast  inm  Herschel  Island  watt  to  Point  Barrow  ^t  aaaaoOt  ^e  party 
would  have  been  soon  beard  horn  if  tiuiy  bad  returned  to  the  mainland 
in  the  spring  or  summer. 

The  schooner  }fary  Sac  fun,  under  command  of  George  H.  Wilkins, 
with  a  full  equipment  of  provisions,  distillate,  oil,  etc.,  for  two  years 
or  more,  sledges,  dogs,  and  a  large  gasoline  launcb,  started  from  Herecbd 
Island  for  Banks  Island  on  August  11,  and  as  we  learned  in  the  fol* 
lowinp  j^priiipr,  met  Strfniissnn's  party  near  Cape  Kellett  early  in  Sep- 
tember, very  Hoon  after  the  vessel  reached  Banks  Island.  Of  course 
no  word  of  this  could  reach  the  outside  world  until  ovex  a  year  later, 
causing  considerable  anxiety.  The  three  men  of  the  ice  party  were 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

The  j=ichooners  Alaska  and  North  Star  sailed  east  from  Herschel 
Island  August  17,  1914.  The  AInshn  anchore<l  in  Bernard  Harbor, 
Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  the  evening  of  August  24,  and  the  North  Star 
August  85.  We  had  smootik  sailing  on  summw  seas  east  of  Baillie 
Island,  free  from  ioe  ezoept  for  a  little  loose  bay-ioe  in  Dolphin  and 
Union  Strait. 

At  Baillie  Island  we  had  met  the  little  prnsoline  schooner  Teddy  Bear. 
going  out  under  sail  after  spending  tive  years  in  the  Arctic.  This 
vessel,  which  I  had  formerly  met  in  Coronation  Gulf  in  1911,  was  the 
first  pioneer  trading  vessel  to  oome  in  east  of  Cape  Pany.  The  TMw 
Bear  was  commanded,  engineered,  and  sailed  by  a  young  French-Cana- 
dian named  Joseph  F.  Bernard.*  a  native  of  Tifjnish,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Of  the  five  winters  of  this  voyage  he  had  spent  one  in  a 
harbor  on  the  south  side  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  about  sijcteen 
miles  south  of  Liston  and  Sutton  Islands.  This  harbor  in  Dolphin  and 
Union  Strait,  being  the  first  good  harbor  for  nearly  SOO  miles  east  of 
Pierce  Point,  was  used  as  a  base  for  two  years,  1914>16,  fay  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  and  named  by  us  Bernard 
Harbor,  partly  in  honor  of  Captain  Bernard's  pioneer  enorgy  in  dis- 
covering its  suitability  and  using  it  as  a  ship  station  and  in  ret^gnition 
of  his  nnusoal  kindness  and  rectitude  as  a  pioneer  of  trade  in  an  un* 
oiTiliaed  and  unexploited  land.** 

Bemaid  Harbor  was  chosen  by  us  for  its  strategic  advantages  for 

*  For  various  references  to  Captain  J.  F.  Bernard,  see  index  of  "My  Life 
With  the  Eskimo."  Our  Captain  Peter  Bernard  was  his  uncle. 

♦♦This  harbor  was  discovered  but  not  sounded  or  otherwiae  exammed,  by 
Stefanasan  and  Natkunak  in  May,  19ia 
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workinp  the  fna?t  lioth  to  the  west  (from  Cape  PMrry)  and  to  the  east 
(into  ('(troiiation  Chilf),  as  well  as  its  nearness  to  Victoria  Island  (about 
35  miles  north  uerohs  the  strait).  It  was  about  as  far  east  as  driftwood 
could  be  found  in  reasonable  amonnts  for  fuel. 

After  dischaxginflf  the  cargoes  of  the  Alaska  and  Star,  and  replac- 
inp  a  brnknji  propeller  on  the  Alaska.  I  finally  started  west  with  the 
Alaska  a^rairi  on  Septemhcr  <».  with  the  intention  of  getting  some  drift- 
wood timber  from  farther  west,  as  well  as  some  more  coal  from  our 
cache  at  BailUe  Island.  The  members  of  the  scientific  8ta£F,  with  Ohip- 
man  in  ehazge,  were  left  at  Bernard  Harbor,  to  put  up  winter  quar- 
ters, with  some  Eskimo  assistants.  Captain  D.  Sweeney,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Blue,  engineer;  Mr.  A.  Castel,  J.  Sullivan,  cook;  Mike,  the  Eskimo 
assistant  engineer,  and  Ikey  Bolt,  a  Point  Hope  Eskimo  sailor,  went 
west  witii  me  on  the  Alatka.  Finding  weather  conditions  very  favor- 
able at  Baillie  Island,  and  no  iee  n  ported  to  the  westward,  it  seemed 
well  to  go  on  to  Ilfrsfh^l  Tj^land.  to  bring  on  additional  coal  and  oil, 
and  additional  supplies  which  had  been  expected  to  arrive  from  the 
westward  during  the  summer.  The  Ataaha  reached  Hersdiel  Isbnd 
again  September  11.  The  Rxihy  which  was  expected  with  supplies  from 
the  west,  had  not  arrived,  and  after  loading  on  the  Alaska  some  stores 
from  our  reserve  stoek  at  ilerschel  Island,  we  started  east  again  on 
the  morning  of  September  13. 

The  Alaaka  got  bade  to  BaiDie  Island  on  the  night  of  September  16, 
in  the  midst  of  a  northwest  gale,  with  fn^iuent  snow-scjualls,  and  sprsj 
freezing  fui  the  decks  and  riptring.  Tlie  stonn  kept  rising  for  the  next 
two  days,  the  worst  storm  of  the  season,  and  did  not  abate  until  noon 
of  September  19.  There  was  a  very  high  storm  tide,  rising  about  4  or 
5  feet  at  BaiDie  Island,  the  waters  of  LiTwpool  Bay  seeming  to  have 
been  piled  up  l  y  tlie  northwest  gale  and  forced  out  between  the  Baillie 
Islands  and  the  iniiitilai^il. 

Quantities  of  lar^^e  ice  had  come  in  from  the  northwest  during 
the  big  storm,  but  we  tried  to  go  out  ou  the  morning  of  September  20. 
In  trying  to  turn  aronnd  in  our  narrow  anchorage,  the  bow  of  the 
Aladba  ran  slightly  in  the  mud.  We  trie<l  to  kedgo  her  off,  but  with 
the  fnlUnR"  of  tb.c  wi  stcrly  wind,  the  stonn  tide  fell  rapidly.*  and  we 
were  soon  settled  hard  aground.  The  whole  cargo  had  to  be  discharged 
and  the  schooner  finally  floated  free  again  on  the  evening  of  September 
84.  As  the  nights  were  getting  very  dark  at  this  season  of  the  year 
with  the  moon  gone,  and  considexable  heavy  ice  was  coming  in  from 
the  northward,  with  young  ice  forming  tliick  and  slushy  at  times,  it 
was  a  precarious  matter  to  sail  at  night  with  a  small  vessel.  In  the 
summer  tune,  witb  daylight  all  night,  a  tassel  can  tie  up  to  the  ice, 
but  it  is  a  different  matter  in  the  autumn  when  the  ice  is  moving  in 
the  dark.  It  seemed  doubtful  that  we  could  get  east  of  Oape  Pany, 

*  Cf.  the  grounding  under  similar  conditioiis  of  the  Potor  Bear  in  1917, 
ante  p.  672.  LNotes  by  V.  Stefaoason.] 
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or  po8«ib]y  Fierce  Point,  ^nd  there  are  nu  harbors  beyond  that  nearer 
than  Beniard  Harbor.  As  iv»  di4  Qot  half  mudi  to  bring  baok  to 
Benuid  Harbor,  and  nothinff  thai  was  absolutely  iMwowaiy,  the  ad- 

vantnge  in  gottinp  back  there  with  tho  Ala^-ika  did  not  seem  {sommen- 
surate  with  the  risk  involved  to  the  vub^el,  no  I  decided  to  put  the  boat 
into  wint€kr  quarters  at  the  Baillie  laknda. 

On  NoTember  80, 1914, 1  ttarted  from  the  AUuha  at  Oapo  Bathurat 
f<Mr  itm  winter  base  oi  the  Southern  party  on  Dolpbili  and  Union  Strait, 
an  approximate  distance  of  about  400  miles,*  accompanied  by  Cnatel. 
Sullivan  and  the  Eskimo,  Ikey  Bolt,  taking  one  Nome  sled  and  seven 
dogs.  We  followed  the  west  side  of  Franklin  Bay  90  miles  to  Langton 
Baj  and  oimsed  the  Pany  peninaqla  to  Pamlcy  Bay  wh»e  ve  paaaad 
the  houie  of  Captain  Christian  Kloigenberg,**  an  ex-whaler  with  hia 
family,  and  another  hnugp  belonging  to  an  Eskimo  family.  Klenpren- 
berg's  young  son  and  daughter  had  a  temporary  trapping  camp  a  little 
east  of  Cape  L^ou,  and  east  of  that  there  were  no  inhabitants  west  of 
Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  East  of  Baillie  Uand  theie  aie  no  per- 
manent residents,  and  the  wwtem  Bskinoa  mke  on^  eatiial  sieiir* 
siona  into  the  territory. 

The  Star  had  made  a  cache  of  provisions  and  cosi  oil  at  Pierce 
Point  in  the  fall,  and  we  took  some  suppUse  item  it  on  this  trifi. 
We  found  enough  driftwood  for  fuel  at  eveiy  campsite  along  the  coast. 
On  December  10,  behind  Keat's  Point,  we  met  Chipman  and  O'Neill 
with  11  sled.  They  had  left  Bernard  Harbor  November  19,  to  make  a 
prclixiiiuury  topographical  and  geological  reconnaissance  as  far  west 
as  Pieioe  Point,  in  preparation  for  the  oomiag  eprii^a  ^wk,  aa  wall 
as  to  look  for  the  whereabouts  of  the  AlaaJca»  They  tuniad  aiwind 
and  accompanied  us  eastward.  We  found  open  water  near  shore 
all  along  from  Cape  Lyon  to  Clifton  Point.  At  Dca*  Thompson  Point 
the  iee  had  recently  broken  away  from  the  cliffs  and  we  had  to  make 
a  detovr  over  the  hills.  We  reached  the  winter  qiiartafs  of  the  main 
party  about  noon,  December  25.  The  temperature  in  g^eral  was 
warmer  than  usual  at  that  season,  not  gointr  bplow  zero  Fahrenheit  at 
any  time  of  observation  during  tlio  first  two  weeks  of  December,  1914, 
and  on  occasion  rising  to  35*  above  aero  Fahrenheit.  The  freosc  up 
in  1914  occurred  at  Cape  Bathurst  about  September  SO,  and  at  Bar* 

nanl  Harbor  nboiit  Ortobrr  Ifi. 

Everything  was  in  go  Hi  shape  at  Bernard  TIarbnr.  A  frame  house 
had  been  built,  covered  partially  with  boards  and  partially  with  canvas, 
and  the  whole  sodded  over.  Enough  small  driftwood  had  been  pieiked 
up  in  autumn  to  last  for  fiicA  until  Christmas,  and  mora  w«a  hauled 

*  For  an  account  of  the  hn»t  sledge  journey  ever  made  by  white  mon  along 
the  eoast  from  Franklin  Bay  to  CoronstioD  Gulf,  see  "My  Life  With  the 
Eddsso,"  pp.  159  fT. 

**Ses  references  to  Captain  Khnkenberg  in  index  of  ''My  Life  With  the 
Bddmo."  [Notes  Iqr  V.  GItefinsson.] 
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iMr  in  the  winter,  and  pieced  out  by  a  pparinp-  use  of  cohI.  Enat 
of  Cape  Bexley  there  is  very  little  large  driftwood  on  the  beaches. 

About  thirty  maIa  had  b«en  killed  *t  Bernard  Harbor  in  tht  autumn, 
but  only  four  earibou.  The  fisldnM  on  tha  Victoria  laland  lido 
north  And  east  of  Bernard  Harbor  killed  large  numbers  of  the  caribou 
in  the  autumn,  nnd  we  were  nMe  to  purchase  all  the  frozen  caribou 
meat  we  needed  as  soon  as  they  could  haul  it  across,  and  later,  after 
tht  Esktmoi*  trintar  aaaling  by  epeanng  through  tho  ioe  bad  oom- 
menced,  we  wera  aUo  to  buy  all  tho  frodi  aeal  maat  ^  aoadod  for 

dog-food  or  ta!)lo  use. 

Durinpr  Fcbniary  nnd  ^ranh.  1015,  Castel  and  myself  made  a  to- 
boggan trip  from  Bernard  Harbor  across  the  west  end  of  Coronation 
Oulf,  up  tiie  Oofipemiino  RiTar»  to  Diamal  Lake»  and  actoaa  to  the 
Daaaa  BivoTp  nonheaat  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  We  were  much  delayed  by 
poft  <nn\v  fimonirpt  rnujrb,  japrj?ed  ice  on  tlie  Coppormine.  nnd  our  doga 
wej-e  too  exhausted  to  be  able  to  proeeetl  very  far  through  tho  deep,  soft 
snow  on  Dease  Hirer,  so  we  had  to  turn  back  tu  the  coast  without 
Biking  oonnaiitlona  with  any  white  man  or  Indiana  on  Great  Bear 
Lake  to  take  out  our  winter's  maiL  We  mched  Bernard  Harbor 
again  April  1,  and  a  little  Inter  the  mail  waa  Wot  out  along  the  coaat 
to  the  Alaska  at  Baillie  Island.* 

On  the  Coppermine  River,  around  Dismal  Lake,  on  the  Horton 
River  (aouth  of  Franklin  Bay),  and  to  a  len  eKtent  farther  weat,  we 
have  often  noted  the  large  proportion  of  dead  spruce  trees  near  the 
northern  limit  of  timber.  In  some  areas  about  90  per  eent.  of  the  trees 
are  dead,  in  districts  which  thow  little  or  no  evidence  of  forest  firea. 
Jdianavi  aaA  JemMaa  accompanied  onr  Inland  trip  aa  far  aa  the  edge 
of  the  timber>>line  on  the  Coppermine,  near  the  Sandntone  Rapid. 
JohnnF(n  mndo  a  eareful  .study  nf  forest  conditions  here  and  found 
that  practically  all  the  dead  trees  which  wero  examined  had  apparently 
been  killed  by  bark*bectles,  three  species  of  them  being  found. 

The  program  for  the  apring'a  work  had  been  planned  b^re  going 
inland.  C<>k,  with  an  assistant,  started  in  March  and  made  a  ca.reful 
surrey  of  the  coast  along  the  south  .'^idr  nf  Dolphin  nnd  Tnion  J^trait 
from  Chantry  Island  ea.«it  to  Cape  Kru8cns<tern  and  as  far  south  aa 
Lockyer  Point.  Starting  again  in  April,  he  carried  the  survey  around 
the  weat  end  of  Coronation  Gnlf  aa  f  ar  aa  the  month  of  Bae  BAver. 
Rae  River  was  ascended  and  carefully  surreyed  for  about  70  milea, 
until  it  forked  into  two  small  ereek?.  Largo  willows  were  found  at 
rather  frequent  inten'als  on  Rae  River  after  getting  some  way  from 

*  Cf.  the  account  of  a  journey  made  in  1011  through  the  same  coimtry  in 
"My  Life  ^th  the  Ehikimo."  pp.  237  ff.  It  waa  made  e«rily  and  rapidly  then 
because  the  sledges  were  light  and  wn  lived  by  hiinfine.  Dr.  Anden*on'8 
difficulty  in  1915  was  that  his  sledges  were  heavily  loaded  with  food.  They 
Bank  into  the  snow  in  consequence,  progress  was  retarded  and  the  dogs 
and  men  worn  Ottt  bjr  heavy  work  puUii^^  the  loaded  aled.  CNota  1^  v. 
Btefanoon.] 
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the  l>oat«»,  but  no  spruce  or  other  timber.  After  rwjcliing'  the  head  of 
Rae  River,  Cox's  party  crossed  overland  to  the  sraith  side  of  Stapylton 
Bay.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  killing  a  caribou  whenever  they  needed 
meat.  Oox  xeached  Benuurd  Harinir  May  85. 

Chipxnan  and  O'Neill  started  on  the  western  surv^  from  Bernard 
Harbar  on  March  17,  1915.  prolng"  direct  to  the  west  end  of  Damley 
Bay  and  working  east.  Connecting  with  the  previous  surv^s  of  the 
Pany  peninsula,  the  survey  was  carried  east  during  April,  the  season 
being  oroeh  fuitlier  advanoed  than  it  waa  farthar  east  dminff  the  aame 
period. 

The  southern  part  of  Damley  Buy  had  never  been  surveyed  before 
and  only  imperfectly  explored.  Two  fairly  large  rivers  flow  into  the 
aouth  and  southeatt  aidea  of  the  bay.  Inland  on  the  eaat  aide  of 
Bamlcy  Bay  beach  gravela  and  terraces  above  500  feet  were  found. 

From  Damley  Bay  until  east  of  Deas  Thompson  Point  there  are  a 
number  of  hiffh  points  which  have  received  the  name  of  mountains,  but 
no  definite  system  or  range  is  apparent.  The  highest  of  these  points 
(Mount  Davy)  is  between  the  Oroker  and  Ionian  BiToa.  The  ooaat 
haa  a  wdl-defined  shore-line  of  rock  or  boulders  and  grayeL  TSfaoB  of 
the  rivers  flowing  to  the  coast  east  of  Darnley  Bay  extend  any  pn*Pat 
distance  inland.  Both  valleys  and  beds  indicate  a  vexy  heavy  nm-ofiE 
in  a  short  time. 

The  ooaat-line  aa  travened  f»m  Oape  I^n  eaetwaxd  waa  found  to 
be  aomewhat  more  strali^t  than  the  former  charts  give  It,  but  tiiia  ia 

apparently  due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  sketching  a  coast-line 
accurately  on  a  hurried  boat-passage  some  distance  offshore,  with  in- 
frequent landings.  This  method  has  given  the  result  that  many  of 
the  eoHiaUed  points  on  this  coast  aze  not  salient  projeetiona  of  the 
coast-line.  More  often  the  charted  points  and  capes  are  high  land  or 
rock  cliffs  with  low  land  on  either  side.  This  gives  the  higher  places 
the  appearance  of  points  or  capes  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Our 
method  of  locating  control  points  at  frequent  intarrala  by  latitude* 
longitude  and  aaimuth  observations,  traversing  between  these  points 
by  frequent  compass  sighta  and  pacing  all  the  intervening  shore-line, 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  more  accurate  map.  No  serious  rectification 
was  necessary  however  until  Stapylton  Bay  and  eastward.  Numerous 
fossil  shells  are  found  along  the  old  beach  torraoes.  West  of  Ohantiy 
Island  fossils  were  collected  from  the  16>foot  and  30-foot  horizons. 
These  fossils  may  Ix*  duplicated  on  the  present  strand-line.  Near  the 
mouth  of  Inman  River,  fossil  shells  were  found  in  numbers  up  to 
170  feet  above  sea-level. 

In  an  examination  of  the  rocks  from  the  foot  of  Damley  Bay  to 
Cape  Krusenstem,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  copper  was  seen. 

After  returniiifi  from  the  inland  trip  up  the  Coppermine,  I  starttnl 
west  from  Benuird  Harhor  A^ril  21  to  reinforce  the  wes^teni  survey 
party,  meeting  Chipmau  and  O'Neill  coming  east  near  Deas  Thompson 
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Point.  The  Eskimos,  Ikoy  and  Palaiyak,  who  were  with  the  party,  were 
sent  on  to  Baillie  Island  with  the  mail,  and  to  help  on  the  Alaska,  while 
I  returned  eastward  with  the  survey  party.  Instructions  were  for- 
warded to  Oaptain  Daniel  Qweeaiej  of  the  AUuha  at  Baillie  UUmdy 
and  he  carried  out  the  suramer*8  work  of  the  vessel  very  creditably 
and  carpfully,  bringing  in  the  mail  and  a  good  load  of  additional  pro- 
visions and  coal  from  Herachel  Island,  arriving  at  Bernard  Harbor 
September  6,  1916.  The  small  ediooner  Bt  8ueno  whieh  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Stefansson  at  Hendiel  Island  to  brin^r  in  additi<nial  supplies, 
arrived  September  7,  and  at  nuro  went  west  again  to  winter  at  Pierce 
Point,  for  the  purpose  of  trapping.  The  Atk-on-,  a  schooner  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  Mission,  was  blown  up  on  the  shore  between 
difton  Point  and  the  mouth  of  Oroker  Siver,  but  the  vessel  was  appar- 
oitly  uninjured,  and  the  missionaries  established  a  winter  camp  there. 

Our  western  survey  party  roarhod  the  station  at  Bernard  Harbor  on 
May  24,  1915,  one  week  ahead  of  schedule.  The  unusually  mild  weather 
during  the  mouth  of  May  facilitated  our  wurk  very  much.  The  skies 
were  usually  elear,  and  conditions  good  for  traveUng  «nd  taking  ob- 
servations. The  weather  was  very  warm  and  the  snow  tbaving  fast 
around  Croker  River  May  10,  but  east  of  that  point  the  season  was 
more  backward.  The  snowfall  is  not  very  deep  in  this  region,  however, 
and  after  the  snow  real^  starts  melting,  it  disappears  from  the  land 
within  a  very  few  days,  except  the  remains  of  deep  snowdrifts  in 
gullies  and  on  the  shady  side  of  hills. 

On  May  21,  1915,  Wilkins  arrived  at  Bernard  Harbor,  accompanied 
by  Crawford,  discharged  as  engineer  of  the  Northern  party's  schooner 
Saehs,  and  Natkusiak.  They  had  come  from  tihe  wintssr  (fsartofs  of 
the  Sachs  near  Cape  ^llett.  Banks  Island,  making  the  trip  in  about 
twenty-five  days,  by  way  of  Victoria  Island.  Wilkins  had  come  to  make 
arranpenient^^  to  take  the  t)lar  to  Banks  Island  or  Prince  Patrick 
Island  as  an  auxiliary  for  proposed  more  extended  work  of  the  Northern 
party.  Our  plans  for  the  Southern  parly  had  been  based  on  the  oer* 
tainty  of  having  the  Star  for  the  summer's  work  in  Coronation  Gulf, 
as  the  Alaska  vraa  at  Baillie  Island,  niid  bound  to  f^o  to  Herschcl  Island 
before  coming  in  again.  It  was  finally  arranf^cil  that  the  Star  should 
lay  down  some  provision  depots  in  Coronation  Gulf  and  take  the  gaso- 
line launch  and  outfit  as  far  east  as  Oape  Barrow,  b^ore  going  to  Banks 
bland. 

On  the  ice  of  Coronation  Gulf  Wilkins  this  spring  secured  studies 
of  Eskimo  life  in  camps  on  the  ice,  and  later  in  the  season,  views  of 
their  summer  camps,  fishing  scenes,  home  life  and  habitti.  About  2,000 
feet  of  film  was  ttposed,  most  of  which  was  ultimately  developed  and 
found  to  be  good.  He  also  made  a  very  good  series  of  portrait  Studies 
of  most  of  the  local  Eskimos  (Dolphin  and  T^'nion  Strait)  men,  women 
and  children,  in  full  view  and  in  profile,  for  Jrnness's  ethnological  work. 
He  also  made  good  photographs  of  growing  plants,  insects,  etc.,  for  the 
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botanist  and  dntomologist,  and  many  photographs  of  bird?;,  mammals, 
etc.,  in  their  natural  habitat  i  pictures  of  great  Bcientitic  a«  well  as 
afliitio  ttliM. 

wmbuto  Mumy  iiartiM  having  inidMd  their  irotk  lat«  in  ICay, 
it  bteame  neoo^snry  to  i=;tart  early  aummer  work  at  once  to  the  eaatward. 

The  Northern  i»ftity  hnd  made  (food  nso  nf  waterproof  tarpaulins  in 
oonstructing  sled-raft^  to  cross  leads,  beiug  unable  to  haul  canoes  orer 
rough  ioe,  but  of  coum  this  made  no  ftfovision  for  tMfBl  tfCer  fho 
btaak^up  of  the  ice.  Our  probleoM  were  somewhat  different,  as  in 
CoronBtion  Cnlf  the  ice  wn«  comparatively  F-moofh.  We  took  a  Inrge 
umiak,  about  28  feet  in  length  and  feet  beam,  covered  with  heavy 
bearded-seal  skins,  and  strengthened  the  stem  timbers  to  provide  for 
th*  idjutttnant  of  an  Erinrude  dataohablo  gMoline  motor»  which  pioved 
to  be  a  Ttlttable  auxiliary.  The  canoe  could  be  liftcnl  by  two  men  and 
placed  on  a  low,  ivor>-?hod  boat-sled,  which  ct)uld  hf^  hauled  in  the 
spring  by  four  or  five  dogs,  carrying  several  hundred  pounds  ot  baggage 
inside  the  boat.  If  neceesary  to  cross  a  lead,  the  umiak  could  be  un- 
ahip^  and  lannebed  in  a  few  mintilM,  and  if  the  ioe  ehould  braak,  the 
oanoe  would  be  launched  automatically,  already  loaded.  Later  in  the 
geason.  the  iimiitk  proved  its  worth  by  carrying  two  or  three  men.  three 
dogs,  and  a  thousand  pounds  or  more  of  provisions,  gasolinp.  and  camp 
gear,  making  6  to  6  miles  per  hour,  and  weathering  some  pretty  heavy 
teas.  It  conld  be  beached  on  any  kind  of  eout  in  a  hufry,  by  rolling 
it  up  on  inflated  sealskin  **pokes,'*  a  great  advantage  when  exploring 
a  coast  whose  harbors  are  unknown,  and  a  sudden  breer-e  speedily  raises 
a  dangerous  lop,  as  it  does  in  Coronation  Quif.  The  umiak  is  also  a 
very  ueeAtl  boat  among  ice  Hoes,  aS  it  is  practically  tinttovable  and  ean 
be  easily  and  quickly  hauled  upon  or  over  an  iee  cako.  and  it  will  abo 
Stand  bnnipinp  over  tho  bouldorfl  on  a  river-bottom  which  niipht  prove 
disastrouB  to  a  wooden  boat.  The  weight  of  a  wooden  boat  of  sufficient 
sice  would  also  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  transportation  by  sled.  For 
inland  work  in  the  Ooronstion  Gulf  region,  reooutse  must  be  had  to 
"packing''  in  the  summer,  as  most  of  the  stfeama  axe  too  small  and 
fapid  to  be  navigable  for  nny  distance. 

Juno  0,  1915,  ('ox  and  O'Neill  started  eastward  from  Bernard  Har- 
bor with  the  umiak  on  a  boat-sled,  taking  also  another  large  sled-load 
of  snppliea.  They  had  as  assistant  f  of  the  early  summer  Katkttsiak,  ivho 

had  been  with  me  in  the  rt  L'-ion  s<  \  oral  years  before,  and  also  as  an 
experiment,  n  fntnily  of  (^opp  r  tni-ie  Eskimo)*.  We  had  heretofore  little 
success  in  petting  useful  service  from  the  local  aboripitios,  who  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  working  for  any  one.  It  seemed  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  engage  somebody  to  look  after  the  sledge  doss*  or  part  of  them, 
after  tiit  surveying  party  should  have  to  take  to  boat  work,  and  this  na- 
tive Was  engaged  to  help  in  tlie  spring  an<l  lock  nfter  our  dnir;^  dtiring 
the  summer  at  a  tishincr-place  on  one  of  the  rivcr^  nii  the  south  side  of 
Coronation  Gulf.   Mupfa  turned  out  to  be  a  capable,  intelligent  man. 
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wUling  to  learn,  carried  out  his  agreement  for  the  summer  very  credit- 
ably, and  rendered  loyal  service  to  the  expedition  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  party  was  to  proceed  by  Mi  to  Tree  Biver.  o?  the 
AnniAlilr  (in  Gn^8  Bay) ;  durinff  the  eeiir  BUniiDer  to  work  geologically 
up  some  of  the  riverg  in  that  region,  movinp  gradually  along  the  coaat 
to  Cape  Barrow,  the  western  extremity  of  Bathurst  inlet,  whore  Chip- 
man  and  I  would  meet  them  with  the  Star  about  the  tirst  of  August, 
biinging  the  gasoline  lauDch  and  additional  auppUes. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1915,  Chipman  began  a  stadixneter 
survey  of  the  region  about  Bornard  Harbor,  with  20  forit  rontours. 
Johansen  did  some  dredpin^  for  marine  life  iu  the  inuer  and  outer 
harbors,  and  completed  his  collections  of  the  planUi  and  insects  of  the 
t9gion,  wliile  my  own  ooOeetiooa  of  biida  and  mvnmela  was  oansider^ 
ably  incren^^ed.  Quantitiei  cf  aalnum  tm%  were  aun  dried  for  winter 
dog-fnod,  and  some  caribou  meat  for  our  own  conpumption.  The  few 
families  of  Eskimos  who  remained  about  during  the  early  summer 
dried  large  numbers  of  lake  trout,  catching  them  with  hooks  through 
the  ioe  in  June  and  early  in  July,  and  ppearing  and  gaffing  large  num- 
bers of  aahnon  trout  which  were  impounded  in  stotie  weirs  when  they 
started  to  run  up  the  atreama  in  July.  By  the  last  of  July  all  the 
local  Eskimos  had  departed  an  th^ir  summer  packing  expeditions  to 
look  for  writiou  inland- 

The  summer  of  1916  waa  late  and  cold,  aud  the  ice  melted  ilpwly, 
but  by  July  90  all  of  it  was  out  of  the  harbor.  Bay  ice  disappears  with 
wond(  rful  rapidity  at  that  season,  the  hot  sunshine  cutting  away  the 
top  almost  visibly.  After  the  harbor  and  the  large  bay  south  of  Chantry 
laland  were  frae,  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  was  itill  pretiy  fuU.  Broid 
leads  opened  up  outside  for  a  little,  but  the  ice  seemed  pretty  solid  to 
the  eastward.  A  steady,  strong  northwest  wind  iQt  a  week  k^;>t  dfifing 
the  Hoes  down  into  and  blocking  up  the  Strait. 

After  being  held  for  nearly  two  weekti  aitor  the  break-up  b^'  htuivy 
ioe  peaked  into  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  liy  continued  weaterly  wind«» 
a  apell  of  easterly  wind  started  the  ice  moving  westward  again,  and  we 
worked  the  Star  out  through  east  of  Chantry  Inland  August  9,  finding 
the  ice  slowly  moving  westward.  In  due  course  wo  reached  Port  Epworth, 
the  splendid  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Tree  River.  We  fouod  O'Neill  and 
Cox  camped  in  a  little  bey  juet  eaat  of  Cape  Barrow. 

The  Star  put  down  a  large  cache  of  provisions  and  gasoline  at  Port 
Epworth,  and  another  at  Cape  Barrow  for  use  during  the  summer  of 
1015  and  the  possibility  of  sledge  work  iu  the  spriug  of  1916.  She  then 
atarted  waatward,  having  been  delayed  only  three  days  after  getting  out 
of  the  harbor  in  making  the  eastern  trip.  With  a  stiff  broejse  behind 
her,  ?he  was  hack  at  Bernard  Harbor  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
finding  all  the  ice  had  inoved  to  the  westward,  kept  on  going  and  soon 
reached  Bailho  Island.  The  party  who  wont  west  on  her  were  WilkinSt 
eoaunanding;  Oaatd,  Crawford  (diacharged  at  Baillie  laland  to  go  out 
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on  schooner  Ruby);  and  Natkusiak.  The  party  remaininjj:  at  Cape 
Barrow  consisted  of  four  men,  Cbipman,  Cox,  O'Neill  and  aiyself,  with 
one  20-foot  woodra  gasoline  launch  with  7-bofMpower  Gray  motor, 
and  the  skin  umiak  with  Evinrude  motor. 

Cox  and  O'Neill,  with  thfir  Eskimo  assistants,  had  left  Bernard 
Harbor  June  9,  hauling  tlio  i^kin  umiak  on  a  boat-sled,  and  crossed 
Coronation  Gulf  direct  from  Cape  Knuenatem  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tree  River  (Port  Epworth).  The  season  was  much  further  advanced 
around  Tree  River  than  it  was  at  Bernard  Harbor  and  the  ice  was 
soon  cut  away  around  the  month  of  the  river.  Large  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  after  the  opening  of  the  bay,  and  in  addition  to  what  were 
uied  by  the  party  and  their  large  bimch  of  dogs,  over  600  pounds 
were  dried,  baled  and  put  en  cache  on  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  for  autumn  use.  Wolverines  are  surprisingly  abundant  on  the 
coast  in  this  region,  and  unless  provisions  and  stores  are  cached  on 
islands  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  their  ravages.  [Polar  bears  are  rare 
or  absent.] 

Tree  River  was  explored  for  some  distance  inland  on  a  packing 
expeditidii  in  July.  Like  all  the  other  streams  in  this  rogirm  (in  the 
granite  area)  it  has  rnpids,  cascades,  and  falls  a  feu  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  abounds  in  hsh  and  several  families  of  Eskimos  usually  spend 
the  summer  at  the  first  caacadte^  catching  fish  fay  spear,  hook,  and  rak- 
ing with  a  sort  of  double  gaff-hook.  Salmon  trout  aud  two  species  of 
white-fish  are  largely  caught  in  the  rivers,  while  big  lake  trout  are 
found  in  nearly  every  lake  of  any  size,  Ths  country  a  little  back  from 
the  mouth  of  Tree  River  is  dotted  with  innumerable  clear  lakes,  basins 
in  the  granite,  and  th6  vegetation,  particularly  in  flowering  phutti^  is 
richer  than  the  average.   A  good  collection  of  plants  was  made. 

Tree  River  has  two  large  branches,  one  of  them  said  to  rise  near  the 
Coppermine.  This  western  branch  of  Tree  River  is  said  to  have  spruce 
trees  near  its  source.  The  scenery  around  Port  Epworth  is  striking^ 
vertical  cliffs  of  dark-colored  diabase,  with  long  talus  slopes,  rising  to 
a  height  of  600  feet  above  sea-level  on  either  side  of  the  harbor.  About 
five  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Tree  River  a  ridge  of  rounded  granite 
mountains  runs  to  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  river,  the  highest 
peak  visible,  about  ten  miles  back  from  the  entrance  of  the  hinrbor, 
being  1,090  feet  above  sea-levd.  About  half  a  mile  east  of  the  mouth 
of  Tree  River,  there  are  small  crevices  or  pockets  in  the  granite  which 
are  tilled  with  the  soft  potstone  (a  talc  chlorite  schist),  much  used  by 
the  Eskimos  of  this  region  for  making  the  blubber-lamps  which  are 
universally  used  by  them,  and  also  for  making  atcoie  cooking  pots. 
The  use  of  the  cumbersome,  heavy  and  fragile  stone  pots,  however,  ia 
rapidly  deelining,  owin-r  to  the  much  greater  convenience  of  tin,  iron, 
and  cop]ter-ware  which  are  being  introduced  in  trade.  There  is  no 
known  potstone  quarry  west  of  Tree  River,  and  most  of  the  stone 
Utensils  oome  firom  there  although  the  Eskimos  informed  us  that  there 
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are  also  some  amoUfir  atone  depoaita  on  tlie  Utknrikaluk,  flowinir  mto 

Gray  Bay.  and  pompwhero  around  Cape  Earrow. 

Capo  Barrow,  or  Haninck,  as  it  is  callrd  by  the  Eskimos,  is  a  moun- 
tainous granitic  region,  but  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  stated  by  Frank- 
lin*  He  aaya:  "The  higher  parta  attain  an  elevation  of  1,400  and 
1,500  feet  and  the  whole  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation."  In  1915 
we  found  the  height  of  the  higho-t  of  the  pranite  ridcros  to  be  340 
feet  above  sea-level.  Although  the  hills  have  a  barrtti  appearance, 
careful  inspection  shows  many  bright  green  patches  ni  little  valleys 
and  gulliea  where  aoil  haa  ooUected,  aa  well  aa  in  baaina  in  the  roeka, 
around  the  little  lakea— gfeen  grass,  low  dwarf  willow,  deep  tundra 
moss,  cotton-grass  or  "nipprer-liead"  tussocks  and  heather  prrnwinfr  lux- 
uriantly in  many  shelving  rocks.  There  were  about  ten  species  of 
flowering  phinta  in  bloom  close  to  our  camp  Augrust  18.  The  summita 
of  the  granite  Yidgea  were  uauaUjr  covered  with  gray  lichens.  In  thia 
region  we  were  often  deceived  by  great  reddish  areas  on  cliflFs,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  ferrueitious  rock,  but  upon  cloeer  examination  proT- 
ing  to  be  only  a  dense  coat  of  red  lichens. 

After  the  return  of  the  Siar  to  the  weatward,  Ohipman,  Cox,  CVNeill 
and  myself  continued  the  surrey  east  from  Cape  Barrow.  We  were 
prevented  from  getting  back  to  the  station  before  the  freozc-up,  as  the 
almost  continuous  heavy  weather  late  in  the  autumn  prevented  us  from 
traveling  a  large  part  of  the  time  with  our  small  boats. 

We  foun4  our  first  native  copper  in  niu  in  cracks  in  the  diabaae 
on  an  ialand  in  Moore  Bay.  Small  veins  of  galena  (lead  sulphide)  were 
observed  in  cracka  in  the  granite  at  Galena  Point,  juat  eaat  of  Deten- 
tion Harbor. 

b  rum  Kater  Point,  O'Neill,  Cox  and  I  continued  to  carry  on  the 
aurvey  with  the  laundi  down  the  west  aide  of  Arctic  Sound.  Some 

difiBculty  was  eiperienced  in  finding  a  channel  into  the  mouth  of  Hood 
River  through  a  number  of  low  sandy  islands  at  the  mouth,  on  account 
of  a  heavy  sea  running  at  the  time.  After  entering  the  river  we  found 
a  channel  9  or  10  feet  deep.  Willows  on  the  bank  here  were  5  or  6 
feet  high,  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  affording  more  fuel  than  waa 
usual  in  this  region.  We  could  take  the  launch  up  only  to  the  first 
CHf?(  ;ide  of  the  Hood  River,  and  camped  there  on  August  27,  making  an 
inland  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  the  James  River.  The  steqp 
clay  banka  of  the  riTcr  are  about  100  feet  high  at  the  first  eaacade, 
with  a  level  graaqr  bench  extoiding  back  about  half  a  mile  to  a  ridge  . 
of  fine,  red  sandstone  with  a  broad  grassy  valley  beyond.  The  next  ridtr** 
was  quartzito.  succcMed  by  another  grassy  valley.  A  herd  of  thirfy-four 
caribou  was  found  here,  and  one  fat  young  bull  killed  to  replenish  our 
meat  supply.   A  lone  bull  had  been  seen  and  killed  at  Kater  Point 

•"Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shorr?;  of  the  Polar  Sta,  id  the  veare  1819. 
20, 21,  and  22."  By  John  Franklin,  Captain  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  MDCCCXXIU. 
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k  dir  Any*  before.  Ooitig  dUt  of  tho  river  again  th«  coaftt  of  Arctic 
Sound  wa?  followed  to  its  bottom.  A  fine  larj??  speoimen  of  the  Barren 
Qround  bear  was  killed  at  the  south  end  of  Baillie's  cove,  the  extreme 
bottom  of  Atctie  Bound)  irbeM  be  waa  found  digging  roots  from  the 
w,n6s  toil  near  the  mouth  of  «  linall  croek. 

Native  copper  was  found  in  amygdulea  on  both  sides  of  Banks  Penin- 
sula. Jiaviug  struck  a  considerable  copper-boa  ring  diptrict  in  Bathurst 
Inlet,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  a  detailed  geological  sheet  of  this 
important  aret  fhati  to  attempt  to  make  a  completa  eurri^  of  the  bot- 
tom of  Bathurst  Inlet  outside  of  th«  copper  area.  Driftwood  wai  tery 
scarce  oast  of  Kater  Point,  but  by  picking  up  every  small  piece  we 
saw  on  the  beaches,  we  u.sually  managed  to  carry  enouph  in  the  boats 
to  last  UB  a  day  or  two.  Bird  and  animal  life  was  remarkably  scarce 
aloBip  the  coast  Oaribou  sl^s  %efe  seen  oooasionally,  and  frMh 
trades  on  aome  of  the  islands.  A  very  fine  large  bull  caribou  was  killed 
on  Kannayok  T«;liincl,  Bathnn't  Inlet,  by  Cox  on  Septemhrr  ^.  Num- 
bers of  gulls  were  nesting  in  rookeriee  near  Point  WoUaston  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Barry  Islands. 

"Barry  Island"  (cf.  Fratiklin)  instead  of  being  a  single  island  is 
ffMlly  a  group  of  large  islands.  The  region  around  Point  Ervtitt  iS 
kn^iwn  flfl  Fmingmuktok,  and  ip  the  center  of  a  fairly  Inrp-e  group  of 
Eskimos  called  Umingmuktogmiut.  The  Eskimos  who  frequent  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Bathurst  Inlet  are  mostly  Kilusiktog* 
mint,  and  thia  ngion  in  gaieral  is  known  as  Kilnslktok. 

As  the  season  was  getting  advanced,  we  felt  impelled  to  turn  back 
from  Ekallialuk  (Barry  Island)  on  September  8,  IDIR,  without  going 
to  the  bottom  of  Bathurst  Inlet.  The  geological  results  had  been 
encouraging,  for  two  large  areas,  each  of  several  square  miles  in  extent, 
ive»  discovered,  in  which  the  native  copper  ia  widely  distribttted,  and 
mncb  valuable  geological  knowledge  had  been  gained  in  tracing  the 
contact  of  the  basalts  with  the  granites  and  sedimentaries  throughout 
the  region.  The  plan  was  made  to  complete  the  detailed  mapping  of 
the  coppor-besring  area  by  sledge  the  following  spring  l>y  one  party, 
while  another  p.irty  slit^nld  fill  in  the  gaps  remaining  in  the  coast 
survey  we°f  r.f  linthnr?!  Inlet.  We  [travelerl  part  of  the  distance  by 
boat  and  part  by  nfter  the  freeze-up  and]   renched  the  station 

November  9,  1915,  and  on  that  date  received  the  tirst  mail  and  news 
from  tbe  outside  world  that  we  had  received  for  fifteen  months. 

Jenness.  our  ethnologist,  arrived  at  Bernard  Harbor  on  November 
8,  1915.  He  had  started  out  with  a  small  band  of  Eskimos.  These 
Eskimos  fulfilled  all  their  promises  and  obligations  to  Jenness  in  a 
very  kindly  and  creditable  manner.  They  spent  most  of  the  summer 
in  the  Oolville  hills  in  southern  Victoria  Island,  and  did  not  go  to 
Prince  Albert  Sound,  as  bad  been  anticipated.  A  few  Plinee  Albert 
Sound  Eskimos  came  to  visit  them  in  the  spring,  however.  The  party 
were  moving  most  of  the  time,  following  the  caribou,  and  supplementing 
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the  caribou  to  some  extent  with  fish  caught  in  the  lakes.  They  did 
not  suifer  from  lack  of  food,  but  experienced  oon*iderable  ditoomfort 
from  htiag  wilhent  fuel  far  eithir  eooldiiff  or  wanning  themsalT«t  lor 
•  tood  part  of  the  time.  Jennees  had  aome  yvcf  intcreeting  experiencei, 
and  obtained  a  good  understanding  of  the  language,  habits,  folk-lore, 
and  viewpoints  on  life  in  general,  such  as  cun  only  be  obtained  by 
continued  intimate  relatioiw.  During  the  winter  be  supplemented  tbia 
wiA  imt«BiiT9  ttudie*  of  Urn  wiiitor  iiiow-)M»iiao  lifo,  and  many  grano- 
pboiio  recordt  of  aovgi,  abamaniatio  parf^rmaccee,  and  the  lika,  Fin« 
ger-printa  of  many  of  the  poopla  aod  nianj  of  tJmr  atrinf-gamM»  or 

cat8'-cradlr=;  were  recorded. 

The  Aiaaka  had  arrived  at  liuruard  Harbor  on  September  H, 
afiar  going  bom  BaUUo  labwd  to  Hanehol  Idand  for  tlia  naU  and 
8upplie«.   After  discharging  cargo,  the  Alutkti  went  back  weat  to  Btap^l* 
ton  Bay  to  look  for  driftwood*  aa  the  amount  of  coal  brougbt  $0  w$» 
amall. 

Johanseu  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Bernard  Harbor  station  since 
the  Situt  kft  on  August  9*  with  only  tha  oook  and  Patasr  Klanganbarg, 

interpreter,  to  help  him.  He  had  baen  authofiaed  to  do  some  dredging 

with  the  Alashn  after  her  return,  so  he  arcnmpnnietl  lier  on  the  trip  to 
Stapylton  Bay.  He  got  Home  valuable  soundinga  and  dredginga  in  Dol- 
phin and  Union  Strait,  down  to  a  d^tb  of  50  fathoms,  and  obtained 
a  quantity  of  apaeimaBa  fvovn  greatar  daptha  than  ha  had  been  ahla 
to  reach  before.  Johansen  made  continued  etudiw  nf  the  fresh-water 
life  of  the  ponda  and  lak<'8  in  the  vicinity  of  the  atatit»n,  and  made 
fairly  complete  coUectionii  of  the  flora  and  inaect  life.  Johansen  also 
did  soma  other  hydrographic  work  in  tha  harbor  and  in  the  neighbor* 
ing  froeh^water  Ulna. 

The  caribou  began  to  migrate  across  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait 
shortly  after  our  return  from  the  east,  and  were  coming  in  fairly  large 
numbers  by  November  15,  1915.  About  forty  were  taken  before  the 
and  of  the  tnonth  (melodhiv  about  tan  brought  by  Janaasa  from  tha 
.  aouth  aide  of  Victoria  Island),  so  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  niaat  was 
on  hand  all  winter.  Salmon  trout  were  al3o  taken  in  some  numbers 
up  to  tlie  middle  of  December  in  neta  set  under  the  ice  of  the  lakes 
near  the  station. 

Oaptain  Swaaiej  brought  in  tha  newa  that  Daniel  WaUaea  Blna^ 
chief  enginaar  of  the  Akuia,  died  at  the  Baillie  Islands,  on  Maj  S, 

191.').  after  an  illness  of  ten  day?.  There  was  no  other  illness  among  the 
members  of  the  Southern  party  during  the  year  1915,  except  a  slight 
illness  of  Jennesa  while  he  was  spending  the  summer  with  the  Eskimos 
on  Vietoria  Xsland. 

Tidal  observ  ations  wave  ttkm  at  Barnard  Harbor  for  a  tina  111  tha 
spring  of  1816.  The  fiugimum  riae  of  tide  looorded  waa  about 
feet. 

Only  three  or  four  families  of  Sskiiaoa  ware  around  Bernard  Harbox 
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in  the  late  summer  an^  early  autumn  of  1915.  but  about  the  middle 
of  November  they  began  to  come  up  from  the  Coppermine  River  region, 
and  from  the  wnth  oostt  of  Victoria  Island,  until  about  125  were  living 
in  a  enow'house  village  on  the  beach  near  the  atation.  Moat  of  them 
staypd  nroiind  for  nbnut  three  weeks,  livinp  principally  on  caribou 
meat,  while  their  women  were  enpaged  in  making  new  caribou-skin 
garments  for  the  winter.  All  this  work  had  to  be  done  on  land,  aa 
the  natiree  of  this  i«gion  have  tabooa  which  forbid  them  dreNing  oari- 
bou-akins  or  making  new  caribou-akin  garmenta  while  living  on  the 
ice.  This  was  a  happy  part  of  the  year  for  them,  and  there  was  sinfr- 
ing  and  dancing  most  of  the  time.  In  the  early  part  of  December, 
when  their  new  winter  clothing  was  completed,  and  their  stocks  of 
frocen  meat,  dried  meat,  and  iiah  began  to  run  low,  Ihegr  all  moved  out 
to  the  vicinity  of  Liston  and  Sutton  lalanda,  in  the  middle  of  Dolphin 
and  Union  Strait,  al  nut  16  miles  north  of  Bernard  Harbor.  The 
people  build  snow-houses  on  the  ice  there,  and  live  practically  ezdu- 
aively  on  seals  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

A  good  collection  of  mammals  and  biida  was  made  around  Bemaid 
Harbor  this  year  and  Jenness  brought  bade  a  few  ao^ogical  apeeimena 
from  Victoria  Island. 

January  and  February,  191<>,  were  spent  by  the  geological  and  topo- 
graphical men  mostly  in  working  up  their  field  notes  and  preparing 
for  the  spring  work.  Jenness  spent  most  of  the  wintOT  at  the  large 
Eskimo  sealing  village  near  the  Okallit  (Liston  and  Sutton)  Islands, 
pursuing  his  ethnological  studies.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  first  timber  on 
the  Coppermine  River  with  some  of  the  hunters  in  January  and  Feb- 
raai7f  and  a  quantity  of  caribou  meat  waa  brought  badE  to  repleniah 
the  house  supply,  as  well  as  a  few  soological  specimena.  Caribou  were 
found  to  be  fairly  plentiful  down  to  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  and  wo  also  saw  one  small  herd  south  of  Cape  Lam- 
bort  Caribou  are  not  often  seen  near  the  coast  of  Dolphin  and  Union 
Strait  in  winter.  The  nativea  in  thia  ragion  apend  the  winter  aealing 
through  the  ice,  and  at  the  present  time  do  not  mokBt  the  caribou 
from  November  until  April. 

I  returned  to  Bernard  Harbor  from  the  Coppermine  River  trip  on 
February  S7,  having  been  gone  a  little  over  a  month.  It  bad  been 
arranged  that  Chipman  should  start  on  March  1  to  make  a  aurrei7  of 
Croker  River  before  starting  the  eastern  work.  This  seems  to  be  the 
largest  river  between  Darnley  Bay  and  Coronation  Gulf,  and  nothing 
but  its  mouth  had  been  put  on  the  charts  previously.  I  decided  that  I 
would  accompany  Chipman  on  this  trip,  which  was  of  interest  not  only 
as  giving  an  important  geobgical  section  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
but  might  also  throw  more  light  on  animal  distribution,  particularly 
of  the  ovibos.  Owing  to  stormy  weather  we  did  not  get  away  from 
Bernard  Harbor  until  March  6,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  Croker  River 
on  Mutk  16.  Near  difton  Point  we  spent  a  night  at  "Oamp  Neoea-- 
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Bity,"  a  little  cabin  built  in  the  fall  of  1915,  by  Rev.  H.  Girling,  of  the 
Anglican  Mission  service,  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  G.  £.  Merritt,  of  St 
Jata,  N.  B.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Hoare,  of  Ottawa.  They  had  intended 
to  come  farther  east,  but  had  been  cast  up  with  their  little  schooner 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Eskimos  they  were  intending  to 
work  among.  Their  schooner  was  apparently  uninjured,  and  they  ex- 
pected to  move  in  to  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  in  the  sununer  of  1916, 
and  establish  a  mission  at  Beniaid  Hail>or.  The  present  ivestern 
range  of  the  Copper  Eskimos  extends  usually  to  Cape  Bexl^  or  South 
Bay;  west  of  thnt  point  is  a  200-mile  stretch  of  coast  to  Cape  Lyon 
permanently  uninhabited,  and  usually  uninhabited  west  to  Cape  Bath- 
nrst,  abont  400  miles. 

[We  explored  Croker  River  about  40  miles  inland  and  found  it  to 
flow  through  rocky,  comparatively  barren  country.  No  noteworthy  min- 
eral outcrops  were  found,  game  was  scarce,  and  no  signs  of  ovibos  were 
found.] 

We  returned  to  the  ooast  Iffiareh  S4,  and  readied  Bernard  Harbor 
April  S.  The  coldest  weather  of  the  winter  was  reeoided  while  we 
were  in  camp  up  the  Croker  River,  46  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit 
at  6  A.  M.,  March  21.  The  thermometer  rose  to  9  degrees  below  zero 
at  4:30  the  same  day.  The  minimum  temperature  at  Bernard  Harbor 
the  same  day  was  88  below  sero,  and  the  maximum  23  below  aero. 

A  number  of  the  eastern  Eskimos  came  to  Bernard  Harbor  late  in 
March  and  many  int<:^resting  gramophone  records  of  the  language  and 
dialects  were  obtained.  Earlier  in  the  winter  some  Eskimos  came 
from  a  greater  distance  to  visit  the  station,  notably  a  man  named 
Kakshavik  or  Kakshavinna,  calling  himself  a  Pallinnint,  from  the 
northwestern  side  of  Hudson  Bay.  He  claimed  to  have  come  from 
a  timbered  country  far  to  the  eastward,  and  had  traded  at  a  white 
man's  post,  from  his  description  apparently  in  the  region  of  Baker  Lake 
or  the  Kasan  Biver. 

Johansen,  with  Ovayuak  (Eskimo)  for  companion,  made  a  trip  along 
the  south  shore  of  Victoria  iBland,  leaving  the  station  March  6,  and 
returning  April  11,  191B.  They  crossed  by  way  of  the  T.iston  and 
Sutton  Islands,  Lady  Franklin  Point,  visited  the  Miles  Islands,  and 
ynsat  along  the  Bichardson  Islands  as  ^  aa  ICnnaj  Point  on  the  south 
ahflln  of  Victoria  Island.  No  Eskimos  were  seen  except  one  group 
cnmpe<l  on  the  ice  near  Cape  Murray.  He  made  such  botanical  collec- 
tions as  were  possible  at  that  season,  took  a  few  zoological  specimens, 
and  a  number  of  specimens  of  rock  at  various  points  along  the  south 
shore  of  Victoria  Island.  A  few  caribou  were  seen  on  soutbem  Yietoria 
Island  on  March  19  and  21.  The  most  important  results  of  his  teip 
were  a  number  of  spe<ie<*  of  fossil  corals  collected  on  one  comer  <rf 
Liston  Island  in  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  aa  recognizable  fossils 
are  very  hard  to  find  in  that  whole  r^on.  After  hia  rotum  Johanaan 
spent  the  rsst  of  the  season  in  completing  his  biological  inTestisationi 
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near  Bernard  Harbor,  and  in  packing  specimens  and  equipment  pre> 
pantory  to  going  out  His  oolbetioni  of  planti  and  inaeoto  vera  piae- 
lieaDj  complete  for  the  region,  and  he  made  considerable  additicms 
to  his  collections  and  studiaa  of  fishas  and  mahno  and  freak-water  in- 
vertebrates. 

O'Neill  and  Cox  started  from  Bernard  Harbor  on  March  17,  1916, 
to  eontinne  the  aurver  of  the  copper4)eafinff  area  in  the  Bathnfst  Inlet 
region.  ThiQr  anoeceded  in  cleaning  up  ike  work  pretty  well  as  planned. 
Their  time  wns  spont  in  making  a  more  complete  geological  Blw^t  of 
the  mainland  and  islands  in  the  upper  northwestern  portion  of  Hathurat 
Inlet.  Over  200  islands  were  mapped  in  the  rt^ion  generally  covered 
in  charts  by  Chipman,  Leirae  and  Ifaxeet  lalands.  Tbn  granp 
oonalBti  of  nuuur  anaH  rooky  ialanda  whieh  at  a  litdo  diatanee  hsfe  the 
appearance  of  forming  a  continuous  coast-linp. 

The  work  of  O'Neill  and  Oox  in  March,  April  and  May,  1916,  com- 
pleted the  survey  east  to  Cape  Barrow  practically  as  planned.  O'Neill 
amnmarisea  the  rendti  of  the  work  in  that  region  as  follows:  'The 
Qopper-bearing  todn  in  Bathnrst  Inlet  occur  on  most  of  tlie  islands 
west  of  a  line  running  northwest-southeast  from  the  east  side  of  Lewes 
Island,  and  north  of  Kannayok  Island.  They  cover  most  of  the  Banks 
Penintnla  and  the  wertem  mainland  ahore  from  the  mouth  of  Hood 
BiTor  to  Moore  Bay,  eartoiding  as  mtich  aa  6  or  6  milea  inland  fnm 
the  coast.  These  rocks  are  amypdalnids  and  form  several  successive 
layers  which  represent  progressive,  intermittent  effusions  of  lava. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  impregnated  with  native  copper  over  wide  areas. 
The  copper  ooeura  in  Toina  and  in  amygdules,  and  is  diateminated  aa 
pepper  throughout  the  ground  mass.  I  have  made  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  copper-bearing  rock  (in  which  I  actually 
saw  native  copper)  and  it  seems  that  two  billion  tons  is  well  within  the 
limit.  It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  analyses,  and  for  the  plotting  of 
the  map  to  give  a  dose  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  deposita." 

Chipman,  with  Ealdmo  camp  assistants,  and  Corporal  W.  V.  Bnice,* 
R.  N.  W.  M.  P.,  as  voluntar>'  aifie.  left  Bt^rnard  Harbor  on  April  12, 
1916,  to  finish  the  survey  of  the  south  side  of  Coronation  Gulf  east 
from  the  mouth  of  Rae  River  (where  Cox  left  off  in  1915)  to  Cape 
Barrow.  Chipman  completed  this  by  May  SO. 

After  returning  from  the  Croker  River  surv^r  I  made  a  trip  into 
the  Bathurst  Inlet  region  to  investipate  the  occurrence  of  ovibos,  and 
other  distributional  problems  of  the  fauna,  as  well  as  look  up  and  assist 
the  Tarious  surveying  parties  on  their  return. 

T]ii-  8 now  was  pretty  soft  by  May  19,  and  I  could  not  make  the 
projected  ii)lanJ  triji  soutli  of  Arctic  F>(iun(l.  T  met  O'Neill  and  Cox 
in  Bathurat  Inlet,  and  returned  to  Cape  Bairow  with  them,  meeting 

*  Corporal  Bruce  was  the  giic5t  of  the  expedition  while  engaged  in  gathering 
evidence  about  the  murder  of  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  two  years  before. 
8ae  batow. 
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Oliipinan'fl  party  afrnin  on  May  21.  There  was  much  water  on  the  ice 
around  Cape  Barrow  May  21,  and  much  slushy  snow  and  water  until  we 
got  back  to  Tree  Rirer.  We  remained  at  the  island  at  the  entrance  of 
tho  harbor  from  M«y  S5  until  Hay  87  imttiair  th»  mniak  in  ilitpa 
and  Kitting  some  dog  pa^<«addles  made  for  Chipman.  Chipman  had 
met  Mr.  D'Arcy  Ardon  from  Great  Bear  Lako  noar  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  early  in  the  month,  and  had  arranged  to  go  back  to 
Great  Bear  Lake  overland  with  him.  Chipman  wanted  to  go  out  by 
tba  oTtrland  ftmto  beeauae  hia  nork  hen  was  faiahad,  and  tha  pioapaat 
waa  good  that  he  would  get  out  a  little  sooner  l|f  Fort  Norman  and 
the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  news  of  the  Southern 
party's  condition  and  welfare  get  outside,  in  case  the  remainder  of  the 
party  on  the  Alaska  should  be  prevented  by  shipwreck  or  ioe  oonditiona 
inm  galtiiw  out  by  way  of  Point  Banow  and  Noma^  Alaska.  Ohipman 
raaob^  the  &ad  of  the  telegraph  line  nt  Pence  Bivar  Oioaauiig  on  Augnat 
1B>  and  Ottawa  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sending  one  large  aled-load  of  specimena  with  some  of  our  Eskimos 
directb  from  Port  Epworth  to  Barnafd  Haibor  via  Oape  Kniaanaten, 
we  started  west  May  27.  We  found  tiiat  moat  of  the  mel  te<}  snow  water  had 
drained  off  through  cracks  in  the  sea  ice,  making  ?led  travel  much  better. 

The  united  sledge  parties  returned  together  alrmg  the  coagt  as  far 
aj»  the  niuuth  of  the  Coppermine  Hirer,  which  was  reached  on  the 
moiniag  ol  May  81.  The  river  waa  open  to  ita  mouth,  and  waa  flooding 
the  ioa  lor  about  half  a  mile  outside  of  its  mouth.  AJbout  135  Eakimoa 
were  encamped  a  little  wept  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  southeast 
shore  of  Kichardson  Bay.  Most  of  them  were  preparing  to  start  packing 
overland  to  Diamal  Lake  and  Dease  Bivar,  although  two  or  thvae 
families  were  intending  to  apend  the  summer  hunting  caribou  around 
the  Rae  River,  and  three  or  four  of  the  leeat  enterprising  families  and 
some  older  people  were  intending  to  spend  tho  summer  spearing  tish 
at  the  rapids  of  Bloody  Fall,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Ohipman  and  Ifr.  Afden  left  the  month  ol  the  Ooppermiiw 
Biver  on  June  1,  to  pack  aovosa  country  to  Great  Bear  Lake  with  aome 
good  pnck  (l(<£r3,*  while  the  rest  of  our  party  started  nt  the  same  time 
travelinj?  over  the  ice?  ulonp  the  coa.st  to  the  Htatimi  at  TU'riiard  Harbor. 
Considerable  stretches  of  open  water  were  seen  south  and  west  of 
Lambert  bland  June  5  and  6.  The  ioe  ia  aaid  to  be  vmy  thin  thora 
even  in  winter  and  opens  up  very  ear]y  in  the  spring.  Great  numbers 
of  Pacific  and  King  Eider  ducks  were  seen  in  the  water  and  on  the 
ice  at  the  water's  edge.    We  reached  Bernard  Harbor  June  tJ. 

Wilkins,  with  the  Eskimo  Palaiyak,  reached  Bernard  Harbor  on 
June  15.  1916,  having  oome  by  sled  from  the  headquartera  of  tha  North- 
ern division  of  the  expedition,  near  the  Princess  Royal  Island8|  Prinoa 
of  Wales  Strait;  he  brought  news  of  the  safety  of  the  three  vesada 

•For  an  account  of  travrlirn?  with  pack  dogs  in  .summer  fiom  CaronatiOB 
Gulf  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  see  My  Life  With  the  Edumo,"  Chapter  JOII. 
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of  the  Northern  party,  and  of  tho  proisrresg  of  their  opcratione  up  to 
May  5,  1916.  At  the  time  Wilkins  left  iu  May,  Stefansson  contem- 
plated oftnyinir  on  his  travds  on  the  northem  isknds  until  1917,  the 
Polar  Bear  having  been  directed  to  move  its  base  to  Winter  Harbor, 
Melvillo  Island,  to  spend  the  winter  of  1916-17,  with  the  possibility:  of 
the  party  remaining  in  the  Arctic  until  1918.  The  Northem  party 
was  stated  to  have  provisions  for  one  or  two  years  more,  and  were 
killing  and  ttovincr  away  largo  numbers  of  caribou  and  ovibot  on  Xel- 
ville  Island  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Quite  a  number  of  their  engaged 
western  Eskimo  hunters  had  been  sent  up  to  Melville  laland  early  in 
the  spring  to  shoot  game  for  the  party's  meat  supply. 

The  remainder  erf  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  were  spent  in 
oompletinK  ooUectiona  in  the  Tieinity  of  Bernard  Harbor,  and  aeaembling 
and  packing  sporimons,  «torrp  and  oqnipniont  for  shipmont  out  of  the 
Arctic.  Space  had  to  be  cconomize<l  on  the  Alaska  going  out,  as  far 
as  Herschel  Island,  as  we  had  to  bring  out  twenty-seven  people,  viz,, 
eleven  white  men,  indnding  six  members  of  the  scientific  staff,  a  erew 
of  three,  and  two  members  of  tiie  Boyal  Kortiiwest  Monnted  Police; 
fourteen  Eskimo  employees,  seven  men,  three  women,  and  four  children ; 
and  two  Eskimos  held  by  the  Mounted  Police  for  homicide.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  had  to  take  the  Eskimos'  personal  camp  gear  and  dogs, 
stores  for  paying  off  native  employees  at  Baillie  Island  and  Herschel 
Island,  and  enough  reserve  provisions  to  provide  for  the  wintering  of 
as  many  men  as  might  remain  with  the  A  laska  to  take  care  of  the  vessel 
and  bring  her  out  the  next  year  in  case  we  should  be  prevented  by  ice 
conditions  from  sailing  from  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  to  Nome  in 
summer  and  autumn  of  1916.  I  also  thought  it  neoessaiy*  for  tiie 
same  reason,  to  keep  the  skin  umiak,  two  sleds,  and  two  teams  of  dogS 
on  board  at  least  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 

In  S^tember,  1915,  Corporal  W.  V.  Bruce,  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.,  came 
in  from  Hersdid  Island,  on  the  return  trip  of  the  Alatka,  to  wotIc  on 
the  case  of  the  disappearance  of  Father  Rouvier,  O.  IC.  L,  and  Father 
LeRouz,  O.  M*.  I.,  from  the  Mission  at  Fort  Norman,  who  had  gone 
into  the  country  northpa-^t  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  1913,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  since.  Corporal  Bruce  had  spent  the  winter  working 
on  the  case,  and  with  the  assistance  of  various  memben  of  the  esKpe- 
dition,  gaixied  considBraUe  information  and  recovered  a  quantily  of 
the  personal  effects  of  the  missing  fathers  as  well  as  some  properly 
which  presumably  belonged  to  Messrs.  Radford  and  Street,  who  were 
killed  by  Eskimos  iu  Bathurst  Inlet  in  1912.  In  May,  1916,  Inspector 
Charles  D.  LaNauze,  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  patrol,  came  down  to 
Coronation  Oulf*  with  a  party  from  his  winter  quarters  near  oU 
Fort  Oopfidence  on  Dease  Rirer,  and  in  the  same  month  the  police 

*  Inspector  LaNauie  had  for  servants  and  guides  the  family  of  Ilavinirk 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Stefansson-Anderson  Expedition,  1908-1912. 
See  index  of  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimo,"  for  references  to  Ilaviiuik. 
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mnd©  prisoners  of  the  two  Eskimos,  Sinni?iak  and  TTlnksak,*  who  hr.<\ 
killed  the  priests.  Both  prisoners  were  taken  to  Bernard  Harbor  and 
in  July  we  took  Inspector  LaName  and  Corporal  Brace  out  as  passen- 
gers on  the  Alaska  from  Bernard  Harbor  to  Herschel  Island.  All 
relations  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounto<l  Police  with  the  rxpeditinn 
hnvp  boon  iiiost  cordial,  and  while  with  the  expedition,  l>oth  lnsi)ector 
LaA'auze  and  Corporal  Bruce  did  everything  they  could  as  volunteer 
assistanta  in  wbatever  woik  was  going  on. 

The  Alaska  left  a  laige  peimanent  cache  of  pioTiaiona  In  the  home 
at  Bernard  Harbor,  in  case  any  parties  should  come  down  from  the 
Northern  siftion  during  the  next  winter.  The  house  was  left  in  cus- 
tody of  the  Rev.  H.  Girling,  who  wintered  near  Clifton  Point  with 
the  mission  schooner  Aihen,  and  intended  to  establish  a  mission  station 
at  Bernard  Harbor  in  the  summer  of  1916.** 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  schooner  Fort  Macpherson,  with  Mr. 
W.  G.  Phillips  in  charpo.  sailed  from  Herschel  Island  July  28,  1916, 
after  our  arrival  there,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent 
trading  poet  for  the  eompany  at  Bemavd  Harbor. 

The  AlcuJca,  with  all  members  of  the  Southern  par^  on  board,  left 
our  heaibiunrti^rs  for  the  past  two  yonrn,  at  Bernard  Harbor,  July  13, 
1916.  We  reached  Pierce  Point  Harbor  about  midnight  on  July  23, 
and  Herschel  Island  July  28. 

[At  BaiUie  and  Hersdid  Islands  the  Eskimo  nMmban  of  Uie  paity 
were  disehaiged.    The  Alaska  reached  Nome  August  15,  1916.] 

The  extensive  collections  made  by  the  party  in  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy, ethnology,  and  archieology,  terrestrial  and  marine  biology,  botany 
and  photography,  and  our  records  and  papers  were  landed  safely  at 
Nome.  As  it  was  considered  much  safer  to  ship  the  results  of  our 
three  years'  work  out  1-y  the  regular  freight  and  passenger  sen'ice  from 
Nome  than  to  risk  taking  them  through  the  north  Pacific  to  Victoria 
on  a  small  schooner  like  the  Alaska  in  the  autumn  season,  all  the  col- 
lections, scientific  instruments,  and  what  equipment  was  wortih  dipping 
back,  was  trans-8hi{)ped  to  Seattle  on  the  steamship  Nor&twwUm,  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company.  The  members  of  the  party  also  took 
passage  to  Seattle  on  the  same  steamer,  leaving  Nome  August  27,  and 
reaching  Seattle  via  the  inside  passage  on  September  11,  1916.  All 
collections  had  been  aafSely  recdved  in  Ottawa  bgr  the  end  of  October, 
1916. 

*Uluksak  had  spent  the  summer  1910  With  8tefanSB0n%  party  OA  the 
Coppermme  Kiver  and  Dismal  Lake. 

**  Eventually  this  house  became  tiie  permansnt  station  of  the  Anglican 
Miaion,  being  pwacnted  to  them,  along  with  the  sCofes,  by  the  Govsinment 
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AnnrasiN,  Kabstsn  (Cuarlb).  Bee  Exploratory  Party,  1916  and  1917. 
Amdbrson,  AlexaNDBR.    First  officer  on  Karhik.    Aftor  the  wrcx  k  of  the 

KarJuk.  ho  was  sent  towards  ahore  in  cornxuaud  of  a  party  that  was 

lost  on  the  ice. 
Akdbbson,  Rudolpb  X.  See  Seientifie  Stiff. 
AimUEAmi,  ObB.  See  Exploratoiy  Partsr,  1914  and  1916. 
AsASELA,  James  (Jim  Fiji).    See  Polar  Bear.  1916  and  1917. 
Baur.  William  J.  (Levi).    Steward;  tee  Kellett  Baae*  19U,  1916,  and 

Polar  Bear,  1910  and  1917. 
BiiKn,  Ohabim.  Second  Mate  on  the  Kaihik,  Was  a  member  of  tbe 

first  party  soit  towards  shore  after  the  Karluk  sank.   The  peftQT  of 

four  wprf  loflt  on  the  ice  before  reaching  Wrangel  Island. 
Bartlktt,  Robert  A.    See  Commanders  of  Ships. 
Bernard,  Peter.   See  Commanders  of  Ships. 
Bbuohat,  Hbnbi.  See  Scientific  Staff. 
Biiinai,  Otto.  Bee  ChaUengB,  1917. 

Blue.  Daniel  Wallace.  Engineer  of  the  Miui/  8aeh$.  Died  at  the 
Baillio  Islands,  May  2.  1915. 

Bolt,  Ikky.   Eskimo;  see  Alaska  and  North  Star,  1914,  1915. 

Blunr,  Jomt.  Sailor.  Lost  on  llie  ice  near  Wmngd  Island  after  the 
sinking  of  the  KaHuk.  while  a  memhor  of  the  first  shore-going  party. 

Brepdy,  G.  Firemnn  on  the  KarJuh.  Wns  a  member  of  the  party  that 
reached  Wran^el  Island  after  the  Kariuk  sank,  but  committed  sui- 
cide there  the  summer  of  1U14. 

Brooks,  OifAiiLM.  Steward  on  Alaska,  191S. 

Oavtel,  Aarnoi  t.    See  Commanders  of  Ships  or  Divisions. 

OhaFE,  Ernest  F.  Me^sroom  boy  on  the  Karhtk.  A  member  of  tho 
party  that  reached  Wrnngcl  Island  oud  among  the  survivors  who 
were  rescued  the  fall  of  1914. 

OmpMAN,  EsNHBTH  G.  See  Scientific  Staff. 

Cox,  John  R.    vSco  Scientific  Staff. 

Orawford,  J.  R.  See  Mttry  8aek»,  1913,  and  Espbratoiy  Party,  1914 

and  1915. 

DoNOllLE,  rETEU.    See  Polur  Bnar,  lyiT. 

Emiu  (SpUTTHB-WiiiD).  Cabin  Boy;  see  Pclar  Bear,  1916,  and  Ex- 
ploratory Party,  1916  nnd  1917. 

Eskimos.    Many  unnamed. 

GoNZALKs,  HfiNBY.   See  Couuuauders  of  Ships. 
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OuuAER,  O.  O.   Accompanied  Storkerson  on  exploratory  trip  of  1918. 

Hadley,  John.    See  Commanders  of  Ships. 

HoFF«  J.  E.  Engineer  of  AlaaH,  1916. 

iLbUir.  Eskimo*   Member  of  Polar  Bear  omr. 

Jenness,  Diamond.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

JoHANSEX,  Frits.    Roe  Scientific  Staff. 

JoKKS,  J.  J.  Kutfiueer  of  the  Polar  Bear;  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease, 1916. 

ElUAN,  Herman.   See  Polar  Bear,  1916  and  1917. 

EnjAN,  Martin.   See  Poler  Bear,  1916  and  1917;  ako  Ezplontoiy 

Party,  1918. 

King,  A.  Sailor.  Was  a  member  of  the  party  that  was  lost  on  the  ice 
while  trying  to  reach  Wrangel  Island  after  the  sinking  of  the 

Karluk. 

Entght,  E.  Lornb.  See  Pdar  Bear,  1916;  and  £iplorRtei7  Partj,  1917 

and  1918. 

Lbtfincwbll,  Ernest  de  Koven.   Guest;  see  Mary  SachSs  1919. 

Lopez,  Fetbr.  See  North  8iar,  1916,  ete. 

Lopes,  Mrs.  Peter.  Sec  Norili  Star,  ini6,  et& 

Mackay,  a.  FoiiBES.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

McCoxNELL,  BriiT  M.    Sec  Scientific  Staff. 

McKiNLAY,  WiLLUM  Laiud.   See  Scientific  Staff. 

Halloch,  Oborob.  See  Scientific  Staff. 

Mambn,  Bjarne.   St'o  Scientific  Staff. 

Masik,  August.    Stx'  ^fary  Sachs,  1917,  and  Exploratory  Party,  1918. 

Maurer,  Frederic  Iv  W.  A  member  of  the  party  that  reached  Wrangel 
Island  after  the  sinking  of  the  Karluk^  and  among  the  survivors 
who  were  rescued  the  fall  of  1914. 

IbKB.   EHkimo.   See  Alaska  and  North  Star,  1914. 

ICoRRis,  S,  Staxlbt.  S  iilor.  Lost  on  the  ice  near  Wrangel  Island  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Karluk. 

Murray,  Jaues.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

Nahiibn8»  Otto.  See  Commanders  of  Ships. 

Natkusuk.   Eskimo.    See  Ships'  Crews  and  Exploratory  Parties. 

NoiCE,  H.\BOLD.    See  E.xplorators-  Party,  191fi  and  1917. 

Norem,  Andrlw  (Andre).  Steward  on  Mary  Sachs*  Committed  sui- 
cide April  16,  1914. 

Olb8EN»  Louis.  See  Alaska,  1918,  1914^  1918. 

O^Nhll,  John  J.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

Palaivak.    Eskimo.    Son  Shi{H'  Orews. 

PiKALU.    Eskimo.    See  Ships'  Crews. 

Seymour,  Wiluam.    Second  oflScer  of  Polar  Bear.   See  1916,  1917. 
Shahnoh,  Amthont.  See  Polar  Bear,  1917  and  1918. 

SteFANSSON,  YtLUlALU  UR.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

Stobkbbson,  Stobkbr  T.  See  Commanders  of  Ships  or  of  Divisions. 
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Storkerkon,  Mb8.  S.  T.   See  Kellett  Base,  1915;  Melville  Iaknd»  1916. 

Storkbrson.   Two  daughters. 

SwiBNtT,  Dakibl.  See  Oommanden  of  Slupa. 

Tbmplbman,  RonHRT.  Steward.  A  member  of  the  party  that  reached 
Wran^el  Island  after  tho  sinking  of  the  Kaiiuk,  and  among  the 
survivors  who  were  rescued. 

Thomsbn,  Ciubles  (Karl).  See  Kellett  Base,  1014;  Exploratory  Party, 
1916, 1916.  IMed  the  winter  of  1916-17  while  croasing  Banks  Island 

THOMgEN,  Mas.  0BARLE8.    See  Kellett  Base. 

Thomsen,  Axnie.    Daughter  of  Mr.  and  ALrs.  Charles  Thomsen. 

UupsiNNA.    Eskimo.    See  Polar  Bear  and  Jbjcploratory  Par^,  1917. 

VoLKi,  Fred.   See  Polar  Bear,  1917-18. 

WnjUMfly  QiOBOB  H.  See  Setentific  Staff. 

Williams,  H.  Sailor.  One  of  the  survivors  of  the  Karluk  who  wrae 
rescued  from  Wrangel  Island  the  fall  of  1914. 

WiLLUMsoN,  Robert  J.  Second  engineer  on  Karluk.  A  memb^  of  the 
party  that  reached  Wrangel  Island  after  the  sinking  of  the  Karluk, 
and  one  of  the  aumvors  who  wero  feseued  that  f alL 
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TTnlegs  otherwisp  stated,  each  man  was  ft  citizen  of  the  country  of  his 
birth.  Those  whose  birthplace  is  not  mentioned  were  native-born 
Canadiana. 

AmmaON,  Hutxilph  M.  Second-in-command  of  the  rxpodition.  Zoolo- 
gist. Bom  American,  but  has  since  become  naturalized  Canadian. 
A  graduate  of  and  three  years  post-graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Geological  Survej  of  Canada.  He 
accompanied  the  author  on  his  expedition  of  1908>1S.  Four  winters 
in  Arctic  before  bcpinning  of  this  expedition. 

Beuchat,  Henri.  Anthropologist,  of  Paris.  Studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  later  attained  distinction  as  a  writer  on  American  archaeology 
and  ethnology.  He  waa  loat  on  the  ice  near  Wrangd  Island  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Karluh. 

Obxpuas,  Kenneth  Gordon.  Topographer.  A  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  had  had  several  years*  experi- 
ence in  the  topographical  division  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada. 

Cox,  John  Raffles.  Assistant  topographflr.  After  graduating  from 
McGill  University,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  topopraphical 
division  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  After  the  return  of 
the  Southern  Section  in  1916  be  served  in  the  World  War. 

JsmtBsa,  DuMOKD.  Anthropologist  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  from 
Now  Zealand ;  before  joining  the  expedition  he  had  had  field  ex- 
licricnce  in  ethnology  in  New  Guinea.  After  the  Southern  Section 
returned  south,  he  served  in  the  World  War. 

JoHANsnr,  FuTt.  Botanist  and  marine  biologist  Bom  in  Denmark. 
Had  formerly  been  with  Mylius  Erichsen  in  East  Greenland  and 
Ynid  done  rntomoln^nca]  and  other  scientific  woik  for  tiie  D^artmeot 

of  Apriinlture  at  Washinpton. 

Mackay,  Alister  ioRBEs.  Surgeon,  of  Scotland.  Served  in  the  British 
navy  after  graduation  from  the  Unrrersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  later 
aecowpanied  Shackleton  to  the  Antarctic  He  was  lost  on  Uie  ice 
near  Wrangcl  Islaiul  after  the  sinking  of  the  Karluk. 

McCoNNELL,  Burt  M.  Meteorologist.  American.  He  accompanied  the 
author  ashore  from  the  Karluk  and  remained  with  the  expedition 
during  the.  winter  1918-14.  After  eerering  his  connection  with  the 
expedition,  he  went  to  Alaska  and  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  the  men 
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from  WrnnKcl  Island.   Later  served  in  the  War,  in  the  United 
States  Air  Service. 
MoKiNLAT,  WiLLUM  Laisd.  llagnelicuui,  of  SootUnd.  Afler  gradua- 
tion from  the  Univenity  of  GlMgow,  was  instmetor  in  mathematics 

in  Shawland's  Academy  of  Glasgow,  and  durinfr  spare  time  assisted 
Dr.  W.  S.  Bruoc,  of  the  ScottiBh  Ooeano^rrapliioal  Laboratory. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  Karluk,  he  was  among  the  survivors  who 

wcro  lescued  from  Wnmgel  Island.  Ho  letumod  to  Scotland  and 

■erred  through  most  of  the  Great  War. 

M/iLLocH,  George  S.  Geolopist.  Had  been  a  graduate  ptiulrnt  at  Yale 
and  was  a  member  of  the  (Jeoloirical  Survey  of  Canada.  He  was 
an  expert  on  coal  depubitb  uud  6tratiography  generally.  He  died  in 
Wrangd  Idand  the  spring  of  1914  after  tbe  ainkiog  of  the  Kadttk. 

Ham  EN  ,  B.T.vRNS.  Assistant  to  the  geobgist  (Hr.  Malloch),  of  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  Had  been  with  th(?  Norwegian-Spitsbergen  Expe- 
dition, and  later  had  worked  in  the  forests  of  British  Columbia. 
He  was  a  member  of  llie  party  that  reached  Wrangel  Inland  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Ktuiuk,  but  died  there  the  spring  of  1914. 

HuBBAT,  Jame.s.  Oceanographer,  of  Glasgow.  Had  worked  for  many 
years  with  Sir  John  Murray,  one  of  the  worM's  greatest  oeeanop- 
raphers.  He  had  been  witli  Shaekleton  in  tlie  Antarctic  and  after- 
wards had  been  biologist  of  the  bouudar;>'  liaxvey  of  Colombia.  He 
was  lost  on  the  ice  near  Wrangd  Island  after  tbe  sinking  ef  the 
Karluk. 

O'Neill,  John  J.  CT(V)lo<^i8t.  Had  specialized  in  pre-Canihrinn  geology 
and  in  copi>er-l>eariiig  rocks.  A  graduate  of  McGill  University  and 
later  studied  at  Yale. 

8TRPAN880K,  ViLBJALUint.  Commander  of  the  expedition,  anthropol- 
ogist, geographer.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  three  years' 
post-graduate  study  at  Harvard.  Two  previous  arctic  expeditions— 
1906-07  and  1908-12.  five  winters  in  the  Arctic  before  beginning 
this  expedition. 

WiLKiNS,  Gborob  H.  Photographer,  of  Australia.  Studied  at  Adelaide 
ITniTersily  and  before  joining  the  exjuxlition  Iiad  besn  a  photo- 
graphic correspondent  in  the  Balkan  War.  Ilo  returned  south  in 
1916  and  sen-ed  with  the  Australian  tlying  forees  during  the  two 
remaining  years  of  the  War.  He  wad  awarded  the  Militaxy  Cross 
and  was  promoted  Oaptain. 
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AXDERPOV,  R.  M.    See  Scientific  Staff. 

Bartlett,  Robert  Abhaham.  IJorn  in  Newfoundlnnd,  but  naturalized 
American.  Had  bccu  with  Peary  on  two  expeditions,  spending 
aHogether  three  winters  in  |K>lar  regions.  Was  Master  of  Peary's 
S909tveU,  1906-09.  Master  of  Karluk,  1913-14. 

BtaNARD,  Peter.  American  citieen  of  Canndinn  birth  (Prince  Edward 
Island).  Had  followed  een  around  Nome  for  many  years.  Had 
been  Captain  and  owner  of  the  Mary  Sacks  before  she  was  purchased 
ligr  the  expedition. 

OAfnL»  Aaunult.  Burn  in  Holland  and  a  gradnate  of  a  naval  school 
there.  Had  been  with  wlialinf?  shi]i-  and  was  personally  known  to 
author  since  their  meetinf?  at  Herscht'l  Island,  1906.  Master  of 
North  Siar.  Later  in  charge  at  Cape  iveliett  and  Aiubter  of  Chal- 
UfHfB. 

OhSPUAX,  K.  G.    See  Scientifi<  StafF. 

Gonzales,  Henry.  Born  in  Portugal.  Had  been  whaler  in  Arctic  for 
many  years.  Was  First  Officer  of  Polar  Jie^r  when  she  was  pur- 
chased by  the  eJ£pediL;uu.    Master  Polar  Bear,  1915-17. 

Hadlbt,  John.  Bom  at  Canterbiuj,  England.  Durinc  •  varied  career 
he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Navies  both  of  China  and  Chile. 
Petty  Officer  on  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Thetis  in  1889  when 
she  went  to  Arctic  to  determine  the  location  of  Ilersehel  Island. 
Had  spent  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  Arctic  and  personally 
known  to  author  since  1908^  Was  memher  iTaHuib  crew.  Later 
Second  Officer  (1916-17)  and  Master  (1917-18)  of  FtHar  Bear, 
Died  in  San  Franci.sco  of  influenza,  1918. 

Nahmens,  Otto.  American.  Had  followed  sea  around  Nome  and  had 
also  been  a  miner  there.    Master  of  AUuka^  1913-14. 

Pbdbbsbn,  Thiodobb  (C.  T.).  Bom  in  Denmark,  naturalised  American. 
Had  been  whaler  in  Arctic  waters  about  10  years.  Selected  Karluk 
as  best  available  ship  for  expedition.  Master  of  Karhik.  1913,  on 
voyage  San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  in  charge 
of  her  during  repairing  at  Esquimalt  Navy  Yard.  In  1914  as 
Ifaster  of  Hemtan  picked  up  Captain  Bartlett  at  Emtna  Harbor 
and  thus  assisted  in  rescue  of  Karluk  survivors. 

8t01KER.'=on.  Storker  T.  Born  in  north  of  Norway.  Associated  with 
author  first  when  both  were  members  of  the  Leffingweil-Mikkelsen 
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Polar  Expedttioii,  1906-07,  where  Storkenon  wn  Pint  OfBoer.  Was 
for  a  time  member  of  the  Stefansson-Andenoii  EspedUtioii  of 

1908-12.  Had  already  lived  in  Arctic  seven  years  before  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition.  Was  ranking  member  of  expe- 
dition after  departure  of  Wilkins  (1916).   In  charge  ice  drift,  1918. 

SwEENBT,  DANntL.  American.  Had  been  wbalkat  in  Arctic  for  many 
jearB.    Muster  of  Alaska,  1914-16. 

W]LKOi8»Q.  fi.  See  Soieiitiiio  Staff. 

1913: 

KarluJc  : 

Barker,  Bartlett,  Beuchat,  Brady,  Rreddy,  Chafe,  ITadley,  Jen- 
ness.  King,  Maokay,  Malloch,   Mamen,  Maurer,  McConnell, 
McKiulay,  Morris,  Murray,  Stefanssou,  Tempieman,  Wilkins, 
Williams,  Williamson,  seven  Eskimos. 
Alatka: 

Andefson,  Brooks,  Coz,  Johanaen,  Kahmeos,  Oksen,  (VKall. 

Mary  Sachs: 

Bernard,  Chipman,  Crawford,  Leflingwell  (guest).  Norem, 
Thomseu,  Thomsen  (Mrs.),  Thomsea  (Annie),  one  Eskimo. 

1914: 

Exploratory  Party: 

Andreasen,  Bernard,  Castel,  Crawford,  Johansen,  McConnell, 
Stefansson,  Storkerson,  Wilkins. 

Alaska  and  Notih  Star: 

Anderson,  Bolt  (Ik^),  Chipman,  Coz,  Johansen,  Wkn,  Olesen, 
O'Neill,  Palaiyak,  SuUivan,  Sweeney. 

Kellett  Base: 

Baur,  Bernard,  Crawford,  Thomsen  and  family. 

1915: 

K  die  ft  Base: 

Baur,  Bernard,  Crawford,  Natkusiak,  Storkerson  (Mrs.),  Thom- 
sen, Thomsen  (Mrs.),  Wilkins. 

Exploratory  t'arty: 

Andreasen,   Crawford,   Natkusiak,   Stefansson,  Stoikenon, 
-    Thcnnsen,  Wilkins. 

Alaslca: 

Anderson,  Castel,  Cox,  Johansen,  Olesen,  O'Neil],  Sulliran, 
several  Kakimos. 
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191$: 

North  Star: 

Caitel,  Lojpei,  Lopes  (Mib.),  Katkusiak,  Wilkixis. 

Mary  Sachs: 

Bernard,  Knight,  Thomeen,  Thomsen  (Mrs.)  and  Family,  four 

EskimoB. 

Polar  Bear: 

Andefsen,  Asaada,  Bavr,  Emiit,  Gonsdes,  Hadky,  Jomea, 
Kilian,  H.,  Kilian,  H.,  Noioe^  Stefanasoii,  Seiymour,  eight 

Eskimos. 

Exploratory  Party: 

Andersen,  Castel,  Emiu,  Kiliau,  H.,  Kilian,  M.,  Natkusiak, 
Noio^  Stefanason,  Storkeraon,  Thomaeii,  Wilkina. 

HunHng  Pariff  on  MtivUh  Itland: 

Oastel,  Emiu,  Lopez  and  wife,  Natkuaiak,  Storkencm,  wife^  and 
two  babgr  daughten,  five  other  Eekimoe. 

Alaak-a : 

Anderson.  Oastel.  Cox,  Hoff,  Johanseu,  Oleaen,  O'Neill,  Sulli- 
van, aeveral  Eskimos. 

1917: 

ExpUraiofy  Party: 

Andersen,  Castel,  Emiu.  Illun.  Knight,  Natkuaiak,  Noioe, 

Pikahi,  Stefausson,  Storkerson,  Ulipsinna. 
Polar  Bear: 

Asaaela,  Baur,  Donohue^  Qonxales,  Gumaer,  Hadley,  Kilian,  H., 
Kilian,  II.,  Ltqies,  Segrmour,  Shannon,  Storkenon,  about  ten 

Eskimos. 
Mary  Sachs: 

.Andersen,  Binder,  Castel,  Masik. 

Challenge : 

Binder,  Emiu,  Knight,  Masik,  Noice,  Stefanason. 

1917-1918: 

Polar  Bear: 

Andersen,  Baur.  Castel.  Donohue.  Gumaer.  Hadley,  Kilian,  H., 
Kilian,  M.,  Knight,  Masik,  Shannon,  Stefansson,  Storkerson, 
VoUd,  ten  Eakimos. 

1918: 

Exploratory  Party: 

Auderseu,  Castel,  Emiu,  Qumaer,  Kilian,  H.,  Kilian,  M., 
Knifl^t,  Haaik,  Stoikenon,  Yolki,  two  Eddmos. 
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Age  of  maturity  among  Eskimo  women, 
7&-79. 

Airplann.  plan  for  rescuing  author's  party 
by.3Si 

Akeley.  Carl,  on  eating  habits  of  Africans, 

Alarm  clocks,  usefulness  of,  in  arctic  work, 

ML 

Alo^ca,  schooner.  27j  arrival  of,  at  Col- 
KlkKm  Point,  OGj  scientific  information 
gained  by  party  on,  275;  found  at 
Herschel  Ldaud.  author's  books  un, 
4G3-464 ;  reported  on  way  homo,  599. 

Alaska,  theory  of  ice  navigation,  44  45 ; 
succ«8sful  following  of,  by  AUuka  and 
Mary  Sachs,  6G. 

Alfred.  Cape.  18L  190^  226i  expedition 
northwest  from  (1915).  21Md2afl  ;  Wil- 
kins'  base  near,  447. 

Alingnak.  Eskimo  with  author,  450.  458- 
459. 

Allan,  Alexander,  captain  of  El  Sueno. 
392  ^9.^ 

Allanak.  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo,  4.?7-4.'W. 
Alunak.  Copper  Elskimo,  A22^ 
AmauUktok,  island  of,  ^Ll    meaning  of 
word.  57. 

Amber-culored  glasses  for  arctic  work. 

Ammunition,  carried  on  northward  ice 
trip.  Ki.'} :  accident  to  author  from  de- 
fective. 40O-4Q7 :  carried  by  author  in 
expedition  of  1916,  494. 

Amund  Ringnes  Island,  landing  on,  525. 

Amundsen,  finding  of  Northwest  Passaic 
by,  7_;  use  of  skis  by,  104 :  snowhouise 
building  learned  by  men  with.  17fi  n. ; 
dogs  bought  by,  and  used  by  author,  ISO. 

Anrhorj  found  at  Mercy  Bay.  StVJ . 

Anderson.  "CharUe."  goes  north  with 
author  in  1916,  494-49.'i ;  first  seal  shot 
by.  512 :  discovery  of  Xieighen  Island 
by,  S\H;  suffers  from  snowblindnese. 
525-  52r> :  develops  felou  on  hand.  507 ; 
atucked  by  »cur>y,  61Q-f>ll. 

Ander'on.  John,  first  officer  of  Karluk,  M ; 
ending  of. 


Anderson,  Rudolph  M..  27^  91j  diverRcnt 
views  of  author  and,  on  survey  of  Mac- 
kensie  delta.  96-98 :  left  in  charge  of 
Collinson  Point  base,  98;  9tand  taken 
by,  at  Collinson  Point,  against  author's 
plans,  111-122 ;  letter  written  to  author 
by,  and  its  subsequent  hiBtor>',  112-114  ; 
author's  instructions  sent  back  to.  by 
support  party,  157-160:  reasons  for 
disobedience  of  author's  orders  by,  271- 
272:  failure  of,  to  report  author's  in- 
structions to  Ottawa  Government,  3ii2  ; 
reports  of,  give  impression  that  no  com- 
munirutions  could  reach  author  in  Banks 
Island.  391 :  suppUes  sent  by  author  to 
(1915).  392 ;  account  of  surrendering  of 
North  Star  by,  to  Wilkins.  446-447 :  in 
the  A/asjfca.  on  way  home,  532;  summarj- 
of  work  of  southern  section  of  cx|>e- 
dition.  conducted  by.  736-757. 

Andreasen,  Martin,  captain  of  North  Star, 
71,  IQl :  theor>'  of  arctic  na\'iKation 
practiced  by.  101  103:  attitude  at  time 
of  Collinson  Point  difficulty,  117 :  sup- 
port given  author  by,  138:  a  beUcvcr  in 
survival  of  author's  party.  380:  triumph 
of,  on  author's  arrival  at  Ilerschcl  Island, 
3S8. 

Andreasen,  Ole,  volunteer  with  author's 
odvance  party,  Llli;  member  of  author's 
final  party  on  ice  journey  northward, 
llKl :  dread  of  meat  diet  by.  lilQ;  author's 
expression  of  gratitude  to  and  apprecia- 
tion of.  236 :  lonesomeness  unknown  to. 
2.''>0 :  and  story  of  wolves  on  Banks 
Island,  25.3-2.54 :  chosen  for  winter  ice 
party  of  1915,  294 ;  end  of  connection 
with  author's  activities.  396 :  experience 
in  eating  bear  liver,  ihl ;  buys  Gladiator 
of  Captain  Lane,  §22 ;  in  charge  of  trad- 
ing |)ost  at  Shingle  Point.  675.  676. 

Aiigutit-Hiak,  Point  Hope  Eskimo.  IS^ 

Animal  life,  in  arctic  regions.  17-19: 
question  concennnR,  in  arctic  waters, 
132-136:  on  Melville  l.sland,  344  345. 
See  aUo  Birds.  Ovibos.  Seals,  etc. 

Antarctic,  comparison  between  Arctic  and. 
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35:  uao  of  skis  in  the,  165:  siiowhousos 
not  built   by   explorers  of.    I75-17ti : 
differenre  betwren  seals  of.  and  of  Arctic, 
309-.31 0.502. 
Anthony,  Harr>-.  friend  at  Rampart  House, 

Arrtic  regions,  mistaken  conception  of. 
V-8:  real  character  of .  8-  9 :  justifiration 
for  exploration  of.  73-74 :  region  of 
maximum  inaccessibility  in  the,  731-730- 

Arden,  D'Arcy,  Chipman'a  trip  overland 
with,  7M. 

Armstrong  Point,  winter  quarters  of  Polar 

Bear  near,  401. 
Amarettiak,  handsome  Eskimo  woman, 

Asas«la,  James  (Jim  Fiji) ,  sailor  on  Po^ 
Bear,  395 ;  with  Gonsales'  party  in  visit 
to  Minto  Inlet  Eskimos.  430-437 :  life 
historj'  of.  fifi6-6fi7. 

As  itaiak.  Point  Hope  Eskimo,  28.  56.  7^ 

Atkon.  Church  of  England  schooner,  3H8: 
voyage  of.  to  Cape  Bathurst.  .393,  394: 
delay  caused  by  lack  of  promptness  in 
arriving,  394. 

Atlantic  theory  of  ice  navigation,  44-45; 
followed  by  author  in  the  Karluk,  4>i. 

Auktok  method  of  seal  hunting,  3Q5-3Q9. 

Auroras  in  the  North.  41i 

Australia,  lessons  in  eating  habits  from. 
35(>. 

Axel  Heiberg  Islands,  glaciers  in, 

Bacon.  Fort,  new  Hudson's  Bay  post,  390. 

Baffin  Island,  glaciers  in,  12: 

Baillie  Islands,  Eskimos  of  peculiar  type 
at.  4r)S-4l>9. 

Banks  Island,  animal  life  in,  18 ;  a  summer 
of  hunting  in.  242-249 :  intimate  knowl- 
edge of,  acquired.  249 ;  beauty  and 
honiL'likenesa  of.  25S  :  t!ie  Mary  Sacha  at, 
200  277  ;  the  autumn  hunt  in.  27H-284  ; 
Brst  crossing  of  (1915),  304  373 ;  the 
crossing  to.  winter  of  1915-16.  443-445  : 
trip  along  north  coast  of,  472  486 : 
differences  bctwwn  author's  map  of, 
and  previous  ones.  473 ;  effects  of  wave 
action  on  beaches  at,  510 :  return  to, 
on  homeward  trip  in  1917,  636. 

Barker,  second  mate  of  Karluk,  loss  of.  721. 

Barren  Ground,  a  libelous  name,  16-17. 

Barrow.  Point.    See  Point  Barrow. 

Barry  Island,  exploration  of.  749. 

Barter  Island,  stranding  of  Polar  Bear  at 
(1917),  071  072. 

Bartlett,  Captain  "Bob."  22;  reasons 
for  engaging,  and  justification  of  choice. 


47  IS :  news  of,  received  at  Cape  Kel- 
lott,  270 ;  point  of  view  of,  in  acooimt  of 
last  voyage  of  Karluk,  703 ;  handling  of 
Karluk  party  by,  on  last  voyage,  703-730. 

Bathurst,  Cape,  stop  at,  in  1915,  387. 

Baur.  W.  J.  ('•Le\'i").  lili  dramatic 
meeting  with,  at  Cape  Kellett,  268-269 : 
steward  on  Polar  Bear,  395 ;  record  kept 
by.  of  caribou  killed  on  Victoria  Island 
(1915).  4il2. 

Beaches,  raised,  509-510. 

Bear,  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter.  41-42 ;  at- 
tempts  rescue  of  Karluk  survivors.  I2&. 

Bears,  characteristics  of  polar.  15&-I57 ; 
hair  of,  for  fuel,  196 :  first  encounter 
with,  after  leaving  Alaska,  211-216; 
meat  of,  as  food,  211-212 :  motions  of, 
as  guide  to  hunters,  283 ;  shooting  of, 
in  Banks  Island,  289  290:  catching  of 
seals  by,  3a3-304 :  eyesight  of,  3QZ: 
food  habits  of  polar.  rare  north  of 

75="  N.  latitude,  356;  hunting  of,  with 
dogs,  421.  529  -530 ;  question  of  poison- 
ous character  of  liver  of  polar.  479-482 ; 
in  Lougheed  Island.  fi22. 

Beaufort  Sea,  exploration  of,  a  main  task 
of  expedition,  QI;  eddy  in  the,  n.; 
Storkerson's  account  of  drifting  in  the, 
089-703. 

Beaufort  Sea  theory  of  ice  navigation.  44- 

Beliefs  of  Eskimos,  107^  409-415.  439-^2. 
Belvedere,  steam  whaler,  100;  Christmas 

(1913)  spent  on.  lOL 
Bernard.  Joseph  F.,  captain  of  Teddy  Bear, 

378,132. 

Bernard,  Captain  Peter.  21;  support  given 
author  by,  at  time  of  ColUnson  Point 
difficulty.  116,  121:  further  support 
given  author.  139 ;  special  qualifications 
for  arctic  work,  140 :  serious  accident 
to,  144 :  island  named  for,  222:  the 
meeting  with,  at  Cape  Kellett,  267-268 : 
winter  occupations  of,  at  Cape  Kellett, 
291-292 :  reported  death  of.  387:  as  a 
sledge  maker.  399 :  attempted  trip  of, 
from  Cape  Kellett  to  Liddon  Gulf.  599 ; 
tragic  story  of  death  of.  040-654 . 

Bernard  Harbor,  named  for  Captain 
Joseph  Bernard.  378, 132. 

Bernard  Island,  di8cover>'  of,  227 ;  map 
made  of,  by  Storkerson.  235;  record 
placed  in  beacon  on,  237. 

Bemier,  J.  E.,  depot  of,  discovered  at  Win- 
ter Harbor,  576-578 :  record  of,  found 
on  Melville  Island,  624-025 :  house  of , 
near  Parry's  Rock.  032. 
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Beuchat,  anthropologist.  5L  139 ;  loss  of, 

710. 

Binder,  Otto,  found  by  author  at  Cape 

Kellctt  (1917),  645;  partnership  formed 

between  Noice,  Carroll,  and, 
Birds,  in  arctic  rogionfl,  17-lK ;  on  Banks 

Island.  237-238.  3fiii;  eyesight  of,  aiQZ; 

north    of    Cape    Isachscn.  in 

Loughocd  Island,  G22.;  aeon  by  Storker- 

son'a  drifting  party.  699-700. 
"Blond  E-skimo-s"  of  Prince  Albert  Sound, 

400.  4fis,  4r.9  470. 
Blood  revenge  among  Eskimos,  5iHL 
Blood  soup,  preparation  of,  3_Li  ii. 
Blue,  Daniel,  death  of.  378, 15Q, 
Boas,  Dr.,  discoveries  by, 
Bodfi.sh.  Captain, 

Books,  carried  by  author,  463^65  ;  left  by 
author's  party  in  cairn  on  Banks  Island. 

Boots,  for  dogs,  294  .  352-353 :  seal  hides 
used  for  soles  of,  3^ ;  the  best,  for  arctic 
travel.  604. 

Borden,  Sir  Robert,  interest  of.  in  explora- 
tion of  Beaufort  Soa.  QZ. 

Borden  Island,  discovery  of,  324-330 : 
crossing  from  Loughecd  Island  to  (1916), 
.548  ;  frequented  by  caribou.  555. 

Bowhcad  whales,  school  of.  387-  '.iHH. 

Breddy,  member  of  Karluk  crew.  719. 

Brock.  R.  W.,  Chief  of  Geological  Survey, 
11B ;  faith  of.  in  author,  IkiQ^ 

Brockie,  police  constable,  677.  6&1 ;  es- 
cort of  author,  on  way  from  Herschel 
Island  to  Fort  Yukon,  ML  fi^ 

Brook.s.  Charles,  steward  of  AUuka,  05^ 

Brooks,  Winthrop  S..  on  Polar  Bear  in  the 
Arctic.  02, 

Brower,  Charles  D..  friend  at  Cape 
Smythe.  36  ;  reception  of  author's  party 
by.  at  Point  Barrow.  ^ ;  sledge  built 
by.  C&  ;  knowledge  of  Eskimo  language 
possessed  by.  1D5 ;  cited  on  action  of 
ice  on  Point  Barrow  beach.  509-510 ; 
quoted  on  case  of  whalora  caught  in 
ice  at  Point  Barrow,  581. 

Bruce.  Corporal  W.  V.,  753-7.'>4,  755. 

Bruco.  Dr.  W.  S..  orcanographer,  30;  ad- 
vice of,  on  sounding  wire,  171, 

Burial  customs  of  Eskimos.  257. 

Burke.  Dr.  Grafton.  470,  680,  683;  arch- 
deacon Stuck's  account  of  meeting  with 
author  and.  r..H4-fi85. 

Cadzow,  Dan.  at  Rampart  House,  683 
Camaoll.  Julian       Hudaon's  Bay  Com- 
pany manager.  390. 


Cape  Smythe,  visit  to.  in  1913,  35-40; 
return  to.  6iL 

Carilx)u,  in  arctic  regions,  12;  winter 
habits  of,  ISj  killing  of.  by  wolves, 
227;  found  on  Norway  Island,  228- 
22Q ;  best  parts  for  eating.  221 ;  Eski- 
mos' tastes  regarding,  232;  Eskimo 
method  of  hunting,  241  ;  hunting  of, 
in  Banks  Island.  242-249 ;  the  fat  of, 
246-247 ;  persecuted  by  mosquitoes. 
242;  quality  of  meat,  for  eating,  2^; 
action  of.  when  hunted  by  wolves, 
248  249  ;  autumn  hunt  of.  and  methods 
employed,  in  Banks  Island.  281-283: 
eyesight  of,  307 :  on  Melville  Island 
coast.  345 ;  great  danger  from  dogs 
chasing.  368-369 :  ways  of  judging  age, 
sex,  and  siio  of.  309-370 ;  inukrui 
method  of  hunting.  401  ;  on  Victoria 
Island,  401  ;  flourish  better  the  farther 
north  they  go.  475 ;  ebb  and  flow  in 
numbers  of.  475-476 :  author's  at- 
tempts to  got  specimens  to  bring  home, 
544-545 ;  in  Borden  Island,  555;  game 
between  fox  and  young  of,  021. 

Carroll,  A.  A.,  old  friend  at  Capo  Bathurst, 
668-669 ;  partnership  between  Noice. 
Binder,  and,  669. 

Castel,  Aamout.  sailor  on  Belvedere, 
138.  139-140;  volunteers  for  author's 
advance  party,  140:  loss  of,  to  north- 
ward expedition,  150-151  ;  goes  north 
with  author  in  1916.  494-405; 
becomes  captious  about  food,  504-505 ; 
sent  back  to  Polar  Bear,  505-507  ;  pro- 
gram of  work  laid  out  for.  500=508; 
failure  of  author's  party  to  find  depot 
to  be  erected  by,  552  ,  555 ;  Lougheed 
Island  first  discovered  by,  563 ;  report 
from,  received  at  Melville  Island,  563- 
565;  leaves  for  Cape  Grassy,  59Q; 
tracing  of  Bernard  and  Thomson's 
movements  by.  6*19-653 ;  placed  in 
command  of  Challenge,  665 :  repair  of 
Mary  Sachx  by,  fi.'k'V-fiS? ;  made  first 
officer  of  Polar  Bear,  670 :  in  Storker- 
son's  support  party  in  1918.  696. 

Castol  Bay.  discovery  of,  474  475 ;  abun- 
dance of  game  at,  476. 

Catholic  priests,  killed  by  Elsktmos.  432. 

Challenoe,  schooner,  bought  by  Crawford 
and  Wittenberg,  598 :  bought  by  au- 
thor, 663 ;  rescue  of  author's  party  by. 
at  Cape  Kellett.  663;  overtaking  of 
Polar  Bear  by.  664.;  sale  of,  to  Noice, 
Binder,  and  Carroll,  663. 
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Charms.  Eskimo.  411-415. 
Chowing-Rum.  use  of,  by  Eskimos.  564 
565. 

Child-boaring.  Eskimo  beliefs  relating 
to.  410.  412 :  deatbi)  nmoiig  Eskimo 
women  from.  12iL 

Chipman,  K.  G..  in  charge  of  the  Sactu, 
hi ;  in  winter  quarters  at  CoUinson 
Point,  Sil ;  report  made  to  author  by. 
01-9:i :  topographical  work  accom- 
plished by.  109^  110,  lli.  lai. 

Chronometers,  failure  of,  at  Mercy  Bay, 
3«1. 

Climate  of  arctic  regions,  13-lG. 
Clothing,  for  arctic  travel,  tifllLrfiOZ;  how 

to  deal  with  hoar  frost  in,  600 :  drjing 

of  wet,  607  :   found  in  Kellett's  depot 

at  Dcaly  Island,  6.30-631. 
Coal,   in  Amund   Ringnes   Island,  52^; 

on  MelvUlo  Island,  563,  5M ;  at  Peddie 

Point,  568 ;   in  Lougheed  Island,  620: 

in  Banks  Island.  64 1 . 
Cochrane.  Captain,  of  cutter  Bear.  225^ 
Cold  in  arctic  regions,  13-15;  degrees  of, 

60h-60<J. 

Colds,  catching  of,  on  return  to  civiliza- 
tion, 676. 

College  men  in  arctic  regions,  IQQ. 

CoUinson,  Eskimo  who  remembered.  422- 
423. 

Collin.«ion  Point,  journey  from  Point  Bar- 
row to,  75-90:  winter  quarters  at,  91- 
95  ;  threatened  mutiny  at.  111-122. 

Compass,  use  of  magnetic.  222  223. 

Coi>e  Antarctic  Expedition.  13  n- 

Copper,  found  at  Moore  Bay,  74H :  at 
Banks  Peninsula,  749 :  in  Bathurst 
Inlet.  I5i 

Copper  Eskimos,  visit  to,  416-426 :  un- 
fortunate exiK'rienco  of  Captain  Gon- 
«ales  with,  430-437. 

Cornwall.  J.  K.,  head  of  fur- trading  com- 
pany, 66H  669. 

Coronation  Gulf,  region  of.  as  a  hunting 
country,  245  :  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
post  on  south  shore  of,  390  uu 

Cottle,  S.  F.,  whaling  captain,  Ifi,  lOQ, 
101,  379,  388:  navigation  of  the  Ruhu 
by,  1112 :  friendly  letter  of  warning 
from,  1 17 ;  view  taken  by,  of  author's 
projected  ice  trip,  131. 

Cottle,  Mrs..  lOL  IQZ. 

Cox,  J.  R.,  topographer.  Ill:  work  done 
by,  73L  742-743.  7 .'S3. 

Cram.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.,  school 
teachers  at  Cape  Smytho,  36. 

Crawford,  J.  R.,  engineer  of  Mary  Sacht, 


99.  267,  2IQ ;  member  of  support  party, 
liiS ;  replaces  Captain  Bernard  on 
northward  journey,  LM ;  attitude 
toward  meat  diet.  liM;  discharge  of, 
as  engineer  of  Sorth  Star,  447  ;  expe- 
rience in  eating  hear  liver,  481  ;  schooner 
ChalUnoe  bought  by,  598 :  arrival  at 
Cape  Kellett  in  1917,  66;^ 

Crevasse,  author's  fall  into,  500-501. 

Croker  River,  exploration  of, 

Cross  Island,  ^ 

Crown  Prince  Gustav  Sea.  non-existence 
of.  517. 

Curls  rare  among  E-tkiraos.  467. 

Current  in  Beauf<»rt  Sea.  1n5  ;  Storker- 
son's  trip  of  investigation ,  and  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.  689-703. 

Curtis.  Sir  Henr>',  "Ingoldsl)y  Legends'* 
carried  by,  464  465. 

Darkness,  the  winter,  in  arctic  regions. 

Daniley  Bay.  exploration  and  8ur\'ey  of, 
743. 

Davis,  John.  2- 

Dawson,  terai)erature  at,  14. 

Dcaly  Island,  fmding  of  Kellctt's  depot 
on,  628-631. 

Deans  Dundas  Bay,  39s ;  sealing  camp 
north  of,  408. 

Deer  Bay.  Isarhsen's.  61H. 

Dc  Long,  Emma.  "Voyage  of  the  Jean- 
nette"  by,  cited.  G5L 

De  Long,  Lieutenant,  voyage  of.  supple- 
mented by  Xansen's.  673. 

Deming,  E.  W..  letters  from  family  of,  201^ 

De  Salis  Bay.  arrival  at  (1914).  288. 

Desbarats.  G.  J.,  telegram  from.  72 : 
faith  of,  in  author,  380  381  :  McCon- 
nell's  plan  of  rescue  discouraged  by, 
384 :  understanding  of,  that  no  com- 
munications could  reach  author  in 
Banks  Island,  391. 

Deserts,  sea.  QU^  735-7.36. 

Dietetics.    See  Eating  arul  Food. 

Dimples  among  Eskimos,  467. 

Diseases  of  dogs,  293.  427. 

Dismal  Lake,  divergent  views  of,  21-22. 

Dison,  Joseph,  member  of  Polar  Bear 
party,  99, 

Dog-Rib  Indians,  I&x 

Dogs,  experiments  in  feeding  of,  flLrfiS; 
harnessing  of,  147,  180 ;  action  of,  on 
moving  sea  ioe,  lAli ;  credit  given  by  au- 
thor to  his,  180  ;  breeds  of,  180 ;  reasons 
for  unfavorable  opinion  of  Eskimo, 
180-182;    behavior  of  author's,  197: 
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loads  carried  and  good  work  done  by 
author's.  236 :  kinds  of  mysterious 
sickness  of.  as  evidenced  at  Cape  Kel- 
lett.  233 ;  boots  for.  to  cure  sore  feet. 
294 :  usefulness  in  locatinn  seals  be- 
neath ice.  304  ;  troubles  with  sore  feet, 
352-.353 :  used  primarily  by  Eskimos 
for  hunting.  420-421  ;  numbers  of. 
owned  by  Eskimo  families.  421-422 ; 
chasing  of  caribou  by.  and  resulting 
danger.  .irKH-.lOQ ;  strange  diseases  of, 
427 :  danger  of  trusting  to,  to  find  the 
way,  4.'>.H— ICQ;  death  of  one  of  author's 
(Jack),  ^IH;  used  in  hunting  bears, 
$29- WO- 

Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  post  on,  390  il. 
Donohue,  Peter,  sailor  and  carpenter,  675. 
Draper.  Eben  8.,  member  of  Polar  Bear 

party, 

Drowned  valleys  on  Banks  Island.  510. 
Duchess  of  Brdford  expedition,  107. 
Ducks,   on   Lougheed   Island.   544.  Stc 
Birds. 

Eagles,  golden,  in  vicinity  of  Banks  Is- 
land. 23?>. 

Eating,  habits  of.  191.  231  :  influence  of 
prejudice  in,  191-192 :  the  question  of 
fat  needed  in  arctic  diet.  355-356.  Sre 
Food. 

Edna,  gasoline  launch,  109 ;  subsequent 

history  of,  273  -274. 
Eight  Bears  Island,  discovery  of.  335 : 

landing  on.  .341  .342  ;  description  of.  342. 
Ekblaw.  Dr.  E..  botanizing  by.  in  arctic 

regions.  liL 
Ellef  Ringnes  Island,  record  left  by  Mac- 

Millan  found  in.  52.S-52«» ;    record  left 

by  author  in,  532. 
Ellcsmere  Island,  glaciers  in.  12 :  aitnual 

snowfall  of,  13* 
El  Sueno,  motor  schooner,  392-393. 
Elvira,  ship,  41 :  wreck  of,  fML 
Emerald  Isle,  seen  by  Storkerson.  33H : 

reason   for    McClintock's  appellation. 

343 ;    touched   by  author's   party  on 

return  trip  in  1910,  5.''>S. 
Emiu.  Eskimo  sailor  on  Polar  Bear,  395. 

407:  called  "  Split-the-Wind."  423  :  first 

exi)erience  with   snowhouse,  42.3-424 : 

fondness  of,  for  fast  dog  dri\'ing,  450 ; 

adventure  of.  in  getting  lost.  450-4G0 ; 

eating  of  bear  liver  by,  and  results,  481- 

4is2:   kills  first  seal  by  auktok  method, 

498:  with  author  in  trip  of  1910.  498, 

504-507.  5aSL 


Emsley,  Tom,  of  the  Rosie  387. 
EIncyclopsDdia  Britannica,  contribution  of, 

by  publishers,  403. 
Equipment  carried  on  northward  ice  trip, 

1H3-If>4. 

Eskimos,  condition  of.  the  contran.*  of 
wretched.  24-25 ;  characteristics  of, 
25-26.  89:  wearing  of  labrets  by.  38- 
KI;  at  Cape  Smythe.  3G-40 ;  sense  of 
smell  possessed  by,  59-60 :  maps  by, 
60 :  food  tastes  of,  QiJii,  231 :  use  of 
tobacco  by,  40^  64  :  houses  of.  and  re- 
lation of  temperature  to  age  of  matur- 
ity. 75-79 :  attitude  of.  toward  con- 
tracts, Z9 ;  difiiculties  of  language  of, 
104-105 :  childlike  notions  of.  107  : 
objections  of,  to  accompanying  author's 
party  on  ice  journey.  129-1.30 :  com- 
plete lack  of  support  from,  130 :  snow- 
house  building  a  lost  art  to  Alaskan. 
172-173  ;  snowblindness  among.  2Q1 ', 
wooden  eye  protectors  used  by.  202 ; 
McClure's  ship  InveMioaior  a  treasure 
house  to,  240-241.  360-363 :  methods 
of  hunting  caribou.  241,  401-402 : 
"tent  rings"  of.  256 :  hunting  customs 
of.  257 :  burial  customs  of,  257-258 ; 
reasons  for  seemingly  inaccurate  state- 
ments by,  287 ;  methods  of  hunting 
seals.  301  310 :  reasons  for  avoidance 
of  Melville  Island  by.  344-345:  sup- 
ix)sed  demand  of.  for  fat  in  diet,  355- 
.356;  acquisition  of  salt  and  other 
•strange  food  habits  by,  366 :  finding 
of.  in  Banks  Island.  370-371  ;  hiring 
of.  at  Hcrschcl  Island  (\Si\T}).  390  391  : 
procedure  in  engaging.  394  :  "blond." 
400.  468,  469-470 ;  cleanliness  of  re- 
cently civilised,  405 :  observance  of 
Sabbath  by.  407,  571  ;  language  of. 
408-409 :  strange  beliefs  of.  40<»-415. 
439-442 :  teeth  of.  Ill;  a  visit  to  the 
Copper.  410-426 ;  fear  of  all  strange 
tribes  and  peoples  by.  426 :  treatment 
of.  by  white  men.  431-432 :  the  less 
sophisticated,  the  more  agreeable.  1112; 
pronunciation  of  names  by.  440-442 : 
losing  of  way  by,  460 :  insanity  among, 
466 ;  marriage  customs  of,  466-4(>7 ; 
bear  liver  taboo  among,  479 :  the 
farthest  north  for,  544 ;  chewing-gum 
used  by.  564-. 565 :  traces  of,  found  in 
Banks  Island  in  1917,  640-641. 

Eyes,  care  of.  200-202 ;  wooden  protec- 
tors used  by  Eskimos.  202:  tricks 
played  by  the.  in  misidentifying  objects, 
.335-336 ;    tricks  in  judgment  of  dis- 
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tances  played  by,  369 :   traveling  of, 
in  dreams,  as  believed  by  Esldmos, 
40&-410  :  color  of  Eakiinos*.  469-471. 
Eyeffight  of  animals,  2QZ. 

Fat,  tastes  as  to,  232-234 ;  discussion  of, 
as  found  on  caribou,  246-247 ;  pref- 
erence of  polar  bears  for,  ques- 
tion of  need  for,  in  arctic  diet,  355- 
356:  fondness  of  tropical  African  ne- 
groes for, 

Fiala,   Anthony,   pictures  by,   of  polar 

auroras,  415. 
Field  glussos,  method  of  using.  227-228 : 

two  kinds  of,  carried  in  hunting,  4ft9. 
Findlay  Island.  533.  524  ;  crossing  of,  53S. 
Firth.  John,  friend  at  Fort  Macpherson, 

112 ;  a  believer  in  survival  of  author,  3hQ. 
Fish,  amount  of,  in  arctic  waters,  132- 

133.  2C)9;  caught  by  Copper  Eskimos. 

420. 

Fisher,  Cape,  M4;  McClintock's  monu- 
ment and  record  at,  489. 

Fitawilliam  Owen  Island  of  McClintock, 
335. 

Flaxman  Island,  \'isit  to  Leffingwell  at, 

86-90. 

Floe  ice.  description  of.  145-146. 

Flowers.    See  Vegetation. 

Food,  simplicity  of,  in  the  North,  SZ; 
value  of  different  kinds  of,  IQl ;  man's 
power  of  going  without,  193-194 ; 
human  tastes  and  prejudices  regarding, 
211 ;  bear  meat  as,  211-212 :  Eskimo 
tastes  in,  231-232 :  eating  of  fats,  232- 
2M;  going  on  hunts  before  eating,  337- 
238:  habits  as  to,  of  polar  bears,  3M; 
the  case  against  use  of  salt  in,  365 ; 
Eskimos'  ideas  of  white  men's,  425- 
426 :  connection  between  diseases  of 
dogs  and,  42Z ;  value  of  sugar  as,  652 ; 
unsatisfactoriness  of  pemmican  as,  717- 
718.    See  Eating. 

Food  tastes,  of  dogs,  61-63 ;  of  Eskimos, 
63-64:  of  white  men,  64-65. 

Fort  Yukon,  hospital  at,  680:  author's 
arrival  at  (April.  1918),  685:  courtesy 
and  hospitality  of  people  of,  685-686. 

Fossil  shells  found  at  Damloy  Bay,  743- 

Fox,  game  of,  with  caribou  yearlings,  624. 

Foxes,  polar,  12;  characteristics  of  white, 
155-156:  in  Banks  Island.  255 :  trap- 
ping of,  about  whale's  carcass  at  Banks 
Island,  287 ;  killing  of  lemmings  by. 
332;  question  of  talked-of  wisdom  of. 
233 ;  lemmings,  owls,  and,  345-347. 


From,  drift  of  the,  623. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  description  of  Eskimo 

seen  by,  471. 
Franklin  Bay,  local  gale  a  phenomenon 

of,  47K. 

Franklin  Expedition,  2;  practicability 
of  members  of,  living  off  the  coujitry, 

323. 

Frans  Josef  Land,  glaciers  in,  12. 

Frost,  methods  of  dealing  with,  in  cloth- 
ing. 603-607. 

Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  missionaries 
at  Herschel  Island.  677-682 :  kindness 
and  good  intentions  of,  682. 

Fuel.  keroMcne  letter  than  seal  blubber 
as,  lfi3 :  prevalence  of,  on  mainland 
of  northern  Canada.  243;  ignorance  of 
native  tribes  as  to.  243-244. 

Galena,  finding  of.  near  Detention  Har- 
bor, 748. 

Gales  as  local  phenomena.  478. 

Geese,  driving  of,  by  Elskimos.  .371 ; 
found  north  of  Cai^e  Isacbsen.  618. 
Sec  Birds. 

German  silver,  shooing  sleds  with,  601-602. 

Girling,       missionary,  752. 

Glaciers,  location  of,  11_;  absence  of,  frun 

northern  Alaska.  11-12. 
Glasses.    See    Field    glasses    and  Snow 

glasses. 

"God's  Countr>'"  movnes.  222* 

Gonzales,  Hcnr>',  made  commander  of 
Polar  Bear,  395 :  unfortunate  expe- 
rience with  Minto  Inlet  Eskimos,  430- 
437 ;  Eskimos'  name  for.  Ml ;  mis- 
adventures of.  on  attempted  trip  to 
Mercy  Bay,  422 ;  favorable  report  from, 
565 ;  arrival  of,  at  Melville  Inland,  and 
story  told  by,  598-600 ;  reports  pro- 
jected trip  of  Bernard  and  Thomsen 
to  Liddon  Gulf,  539;  action  of.  in 
taking  Potar  Bear  south  in  1916.  626- 
627 ;  destruction  of  Mary  Sacha  by. 
6511;  possible  motives  of.  in  destroy- 
ing Mary  Sacha,  659-660:  attempted 
explanation  of  behavior  by,  6fi5;  leaves 
the  expedition,  666. 

Gordon,  Thomas,  in  charge  of  trading 
post  near  Herschel  Island,  67Q. 

Gore  Islands,  hunting  camp  on,  448 : 
Natkuaiak's  experiences  at.  4fi2j 

Grant  Land.  IIL 

Grass  in  polar  regions.  584. 

Grassy,  Cape.  490,  421. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  region  of,  as  a  hunting 
country,  245. 
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Great  War,  a  reason  for  worth-whilcncas 
of.  72-73  :  first  news  received  of  (1915), 
375-378 :  further  news  of  (1917).  668: 
news  of,  received  by  wireless  at  Fort 
Yukon,  ess. 

Greely  Expedition,  sufiTerings  of  members 
from  hunger.  194. 

Greenland,  an  ice-covered  land.  I2x 

Grey,  Sir  Eklward,  as  a  prophet,  62^ 

Gulf  Stream,  action  and  effect  of,  ft. 

Gulls  in  arctic  regions.  211;  Ivor>'.  21Z; 
Barrow,  217:  at  Banks  Island.  242: 
killing  of  lemmings  by.  332 ;  rookery 
of.  on  Melville  Island.  356-357:  north 
of  Cape  Isachaen,  eggs  of  Ross's, 

discovered  by  McClintock,  522.;  found 
by  author.  522 :  seen  by  Storkerson's 
drifting  party,  700:  found  by  Karluk 
crew  at  Cape  Waring.  71S. 

Gumaer,  A.,  support  given  Storkerson 
by.  in  survey  work.  657 ;  return  of,  to 
Cape  Kellett.  657-658 :  volunteers  for 
drifting  trip  in  Arctic  Ocean  (1918). 

Guninana.  Eskimo  woman,  4.50 ;  ethno- 
logical information  from,  451. 
Guns  carried  by  author,  Ifii  406-407. 

Hadlcy,  John,  friend  at  Cape  Smythc, 
3ii;  engaged  for  expedition,  311;  .special 
rcftHons  for  engaging,  36-38 ;  meeting 
with,  at  Herschel  Island.  388 :  as  chief 
house-builder  at  Victoria  Island,  102; 
encounter  with  a  bear,  484-485 ;  made 
master  of  Polar  Bear,  670 :  at  Barter 
Island  with  Storkerson's  parly  (1918), 
6!)0  60 1  ;  birth  and  training  of.  for 
polar  work,  70.^ :  death  of.  from  influ- 
enza in  San  Francisco,  70.'{ ;  account 
by,  of  last  cruise  of  Karluk.  703-721. 

Haggard.  IL  Rider,  the  stories  of.  464. 

Hair,  effect  of  North  on  growth  of,  410- 
411  ;  of  E^skimos.  467. 

Hall.  C.  F.,  on  snowhouses.  176. 

Hamilton.  Lieutenant,  the  Markham 
Island  of.  ;  package  containing 
jackets  of.  found  in  Kellett's  depot, 
63IL 

Hanbury.  David,  description  of  Dismal 
Lake  by,  2i  ;  meeting  of  Hitkoak  with. 
419. 

Hansen.   Godfred.   survey   work  of,  on 

Victoria  Island.  400. 
Harding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  102,  290,  677. 

fiZfl. 

Hardship,  qualifications  for  meeting  suc- 
cessfully, 65 :   not  necessarily  involved 


in  arctic  exploration.  179 ;  general  lack 
of,  in  author's  polar  experience,  490- 
491  ;  further  discussion,  h7l-F)7'A. 

Harkin,  J.  B.,  member  of  commission  on 
domestication  of  ovibos,  58d  a. 

Harness,  troubles  from  rotting  of,  351- 
352. 

Harnessing  of  dogs,  147.  148 ;  tandem 

8>-8tem,  148.  ISO. 
Harper,  Walter,  author's  meeting  with, 

on  way  to  Fort  Yukon,  684. 
Harpooning  of  seals  by  Eskimos,  309 
Harrison  Bay,  grounding  of  Karluk  in, 

43-44  ;   crossing  of,  by  author's  party 

(1914),  79-81. 
Harvard  men  on  Polar  Bear,  9^100. 
Hasscl  Sound,  525 :  tide  observations  on, 

Hayes,  American  explorer,  "Open  Polar 

Sea  "  of,  324, 
Haxen,  Sir  Douglas,  Minister  of  Naval 

Service,  ■•^H.V:tH4. 
Heard,  John,  Jr.,  member  of  Polar  Bear 

party,  02;  visit  from,  at  Martin  Point, 

Heather  for  fuel,  2ii ;  abundance  of,  in 

Banks  Island.  2^ 
Heela  Bay.  .'>64. 

Hernna.  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo  hoy.  370. 

Herschel  Island,  weather  observatory  at, 
14:  arrival  at  (New  Year's,  1914).  103- 
UH;  snowhouse  built  by  author  at 
(1917-18).  113;  summer  visit  to  (1916). 
:i87-396  ;  excitement  caused  by  author's 
arrival  at.  3vi45;  poet  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  founded  at,  389 ;  arrival 
at,  on  return  trip  (1917),  670:  author 
ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia 
at.  677-6S2. 

Hitkoak.  Copper  Eskimo,  419.  4 '20. 

Hobbs.  W.  iL  "  Earth  Features  and  Their 
Meaning."  cited.  514^ 

Hoff.  J.  E..  engineer.  322. 

Hoods,  wearing  of,  in  the  North,  (iOiL 

Hopson.  Alfred,  interpreter  at  Cape 
Smythe,  3fi,  69-70.  29. 

Horlick's  milk  cans,  uses  for,  516. 

Homaday,  W.  T.,  cited  on  wool  of  ovi- 
bos. 587. 

Hornby  Point,  Wynniatt's  farthest  north, 
431L 

Houses,  change  in  style  of  Eskimos'.  2h; 
relation  between  lower  temperature  of, 
and  increase  in  age  of  maturity  of 
women,  Zi^ ;  suggestions  on  building, 
in  North,  40.'^ ;  of  Copper  Eskimos,  418- 
42iL   See  cUso  Snowhouses. 
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Hudson,  Henr>',  Z, 

Hudson,  W.       photographer.  2iL 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  expansion  of, 

along  Arctic  coast.  389  390. 
Hunger,  remarks  on  death  from.   IQ3 ; 

relation  between  irregularity  of  meals 

and,  4ri7. 

Hunting,  method  of,  in  Banks  Island, 
280-281 ;  dogs  used  by  Eskimos  for, 
420-421. 

Ice,  popular  misconception  concerning,  in 
arctic  regions,  1112  ;  freshening  of  sea, 
31-32.  160 ;  description  of  moving  sea, 
145-146 :  action  of.  146-147 :  winter 
camps  on,  L12 ;  lack  of  salt  in  sea.  after 
weathering,  166:  telling  the  age  of,  171- 
122;  presence  of  seals  dependent  on 
mobility  of.  183-184  :  depth  of,  suitable 
for  safe  travel,  295.  22iL:  paleocrj'stic, 
defined,  'ihl ;  "needle,"  352  :  action  of, 
on  shores,  .509-.'>10. 

Ice  deserts  in  the  Arctic.  613.  73.^736. 

Iceland,  effect  of  Gulf  Stream  on  climate 
of,  9. 

Ice  movement  off  northern  Alaska,  188. 

Ice  shoeing  for  sleds,  6QL. 

Ikkayak,  Eskimo  woman,  441. 

Illun.  Herschel  Island  Eskimo,  32^  400. 

431 ;   revelation  of  Eskimo  beliefs  by, 

409-41 5. 

Indians,  tactics  of,  in  hunting  caribou,  229- 

2ilQ ;  Mackonsie  River,  432. 
"Ingoldsby    Legends,"    as    a  traveling 

companion,  464-465. 
Ingutok  whales,  question  of  species,  416. 
Insanity  among  Eskimos,  466. 
Insects  in  arctic  regions,   15,  liL  See 

Mosquitoes. 
Instincts,  unreliability  of, 
Jnukauit,  use  of,  in  caribou  hunting.  401- 

402. 

Inuksuk,  "likeness  of  a  man,"  402. 

Inveatioalor,  McClure's  ship,  a  treasure 
house  to  Eskimos,  240-241.  360-363 : 
abandonment  of,  at  Mercy  Bay,  359- 
3£iQ ;  remaining  traces  of.  362. 

Ireland's  Eye,  island  so  called  by  McClin- 
tock,  325 ;  question  of  location  of,  325- 
326. 

Isachsen,  Cape.  498 :  arrival  at  (May. 
1916).  503;  error  in  original  location  of, 
506-507 ;  correction  in  location  of,  618. 

Itkilik  River,  55. 

Jadite.  tools  and  ornaments  of,  38. 
Jags  River,  derivation  of  name,  02  a. 


Japan  Current,  action  of,  fl. 

Jeanmtte,  drift  of  the.  673. 

Jcnnes.«i,  Diamond,  anthropologist.  51  ', 
left  nt  Cape  Halkett  to  study  Eskimos. 
70.  Hi:  success  of,  with  Eskimo  lan- 
guage. 105 ;  work  accomplished  by,  737. 
150. 

Jochimsen,  Captoin,  master  of  King  and 
Winge  on  voyage  to  rescue  Karluk  sur- 
vivors, 726  730. 

Johansen,  Frits,  marine  biologist.  111.  139. 
140 ;  attitude  of.  in  CoUinson  Point  dif- 
ficulty. 120 ;  work  done  by,  738. 

John  and  Winthrop,  whaling  bark,  42. 

John  Russell,  Point,  northeast  comer  of 
Banks  Island,  434  :  wrongly  placed  on 
map.  632,  636 ;  correct  location  of.  Q3fl. 

Jones.  John,  second  engineer  of  Po{ar  Bear, 
395:  death  of,  4^3. 

Jones  Islands,  5Z. 

Karluk,  departure  of,  from  Nome.  22; 
encounters  ice  floe  off  Cape  Smythc.  29 : 
experience  in  ice  pack.  34j  41-^3 ; 
grounding  of,  43-44  ;  reasons  for  bu>-ing, 
42  ;  news  of,  received  by  author  at  Cape 
Kellett.  270 :  news  of.  from  Polar  Bear 
party  at  Cape  Kellett.  325;  hooks  lost 
on.  463-464  ;  other  items  lost.  4M  ;  facts 
proved  by  drift  of.  673 ;  Hadley's  per- 
sonal account  of  last  voyage  of.  703-721  ; 
supplementary  accounts  of  rescue  of 
survivors.  721-7.30. 

Katakto\ik,  Cape  Smythe  Eskimo,  31^  54. 

Kayaks.  Nansen's,  207-208. 

Keenan  Land,  non-existence  of,  proved, 

Kellett,  explorer,  depot  left  by.  at  Dealy 
Island.  fi2a=fi31. 

Kellett.  Cape.  IBfl ;  the  Mary  Sacht  found 
at.  266-267 ;  start  of  ice  expedition  from 
(1915),  203;  return  to  (summer  of  1915), 
372;  departure  from  (Sept.  3.  1915). 
322 ;  story  of  events  at,  during  author's 
absence  in  1917,  6-46-662. 

Kerosene,  advantages  over  seal  oil  as  fuel, 
163.  327.  597. 

Keruk,  wife  of  Kurraluk,  36i  54. 

Kilian,  Herman,  engineer  of  P<^r  Bear, 
374  .  325;  with  Storkerson  on  survey  of 
Victoria  Island  coast.  408.  694. 

Kilian.  Martin,  395.  4.35.  443;  with  author 
in  trip  of  1916,  474 :  support  given 
Storkerson  by,  in  survey  work,  657-658 ; 
volunteers  for  drifting  trip  in  Arctic 
Ocean  (1918).  695 :  meteorological  rec- 
ord kept  by.  6SL 
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Kingaliktok,  meaning  of  word,  SL. 

King  and  Winge,  rescue  of  Karluk  party, 

721.  7->ft-73n. 
King  Christian  Island,  size  and  location 

of,  as  laid  down  on  Admiralty  chart,  507  ; 

diacover>'  of  real  extent,  5.'^2-5.'^6 ;  not 

actually  >Taited  by  Captain  Isachscn, 

King  Point,  Amundsen's  winter  quarters, 

am 

Kitirkolak,  Copper  Eskimo,  122. 

Klcist,  Baron,  Russian  oflScial.  2IQ;  care 

given  Captain  Barllctt  by,  724. 
Klinkonherg,  Captain  Charles.  Eskimos 

who  visited,  iii;  father  of  Mrs.  Stor- 

keraon,  HQ ;  house  of,  at  Damley  Ba\'. 

Z4L 

Knight,  E.  Lome,  assistant  to  Captain 
Bernard  at  Cape  Kellett,  SM;  freezing 
of  heel  by.  ISl :  ill  with  8cur\T.  fim-fil9  ; 
reveals  occurrences  on  Polar  Bear  in 
1916,  625-027 :  volunteers  for  drifting 
trip  in  Arctic  Ocean  (191K).  QQh. 

Kni^t  Harbor,  location  of,  32S  ;  discovery 
of,  OafL 

Kullak.  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo.  .'^70 -.371 : 
appeal  made  by,  for  magical  help  in  case 
of  birth  of  child,  .371-372 :  more  news 
of,  417 :  lays  charge  of  murder  against 
author,  566:   threats  and  acta  of,  ■'>fi7. 

Kuniluk,  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo.  4.37-4.38. 

Kurraluk,  Cape  Smvthe  Eskimo,  3£L 

Kutok,  wife  of  lUum,  ML  il2^  tale  of 
Eflldmo  magic  by,  4.3Q-440. 

Kuvuk.  Alaskan  river.  442 . 

Labreta.    Sef  Lip  buttons. 
Lambton,  Cape,  397. 

Lamont,  police  constable.  677 ;  death  of, 

from  typhoid  fever.  678. 
La    Nause,  Charles    D.,    Inspector  in 

Mounted  PoUce,  7nCi. 
Land's  End,  arrival  at  (June  4^  1915), 

299. 

Lane,  Captain  Louis,  owner  of  Polar  Bear, 
41.  99j  greeting  given  author  by,  at 
Cap©  Kellett,  .374-.375 ;  Polar  Bear  sold 
to  author  by.  393  ;  Gladiator  bought  for, 
and  departure  of,  from  Cape  Kellett,  3M. 
39&:  goes  home  overiand.  599. 

Langton  Bay,  local  gale  a  phenomenon  of, 
47.S. 

Language,  the  Eskimo,  104-ia'i 

"Last  Voyage  of  the  Kariuk,"  by  Bartlett 

and  Hale,  cited,  53,  5(L  6L  fi2. 12  ff. 
Leavitt,  Captain  George,  explorer,  iJL  125. ; 

in  command  of  Narwhal.  240. 


Lcffingwell,  E.  do  K..  12.  M,  203  ;  %n8it  to. 
and  home  of,  at  Flaxman  Island,  86-90 : 
map  by.  of  north  coast  of  Alaska.  S&; 
study  of  Eskimo  language  by,  IQh; 
sounding  wire  secured  from,  171  ;  story 
told  by.  concerning  Eskimo  supersti- 
tions. 430  440. 

LeffiugwcU  Crags,  discovery  of,  337  ;  prom- 
inence as  landmarks,  1112 1  sighting  of, 
in  expedition  of  1916,  497. 

Lemmings,  bird  and  animal  enemies  of, 
232  ;  hunting  of,  by  owls,  345-347. 

Lice  on  seals.  308. 

Liddon  Gulf,  shores  of,  on  Melville  Island, 
the  farthest  north  for  Eskimos,  .'>44. 

Lindeberg,  Jafct,  Alaskan  pioneer  and 
mining  operator,  115.  725 :  charters 
Ctyrwin  to  go  to  rescue  of  Karluk  party. 
725.  727. 

Lip  buttons,  made  of  jadite,  38 :  wearing 

of.  by  Eskimos.  3H-40. 
Livers  of  bears,  experiments  in  eating,  479- 

482. 

"Living  off  the  countrj-,"  practice  of.  179. 
Lockwood,  Dunbar,  member  of  Polar  Bear 
party.  99. 

Lopez,  Peter.  Eskimo  wife  of.  468 :  camp 
of,  570:  overcomes  prejudice  against 
fat,  591-592. 

Lopp,  William  T.,  reindeer  introduced  into 
Alaska  by,  580. 

Lougheed  Island,  discoverj'  of,  541-542 : 
conditions  on,  542-546 :  record  left  on 
Lookout  Hill  at,  .546-547 :  first  dis- 
covered by  Castel,  51i3  :  visit  to  in  1917, 

McClintock,  Cape,  finding  of  cairn  and 
McClintock's  record  at,  318-320:  dis- 
cover>'  of  now  land  near,  327-.330. 

McClintock,  Captain  F.  L..  failure  of.  to 
find  food  supply  in  polar  waters.  3QQ; 
traces  of.  at  Prince  Patrick  Island,  3l12  : 
description  of  small  island  quoted  from 
rejKirt  of,  313-314 ;  real  purpose  of,  the 
search  for  Franklin's  party,  iil2  ;  finding 
of  cairn  of,  and  records  left  by.  31>^32n ; 
among  the  first  to  realize  possibility  of 
living  off  the  country,  li22\  discussion 
of  Polynia  Islands  of.  321;  report  of, 
quoted  on  weather  conditions,  .340 : 
survey  work  of,  ou  Melville  Island,  350; 
monument  of,  and  record  at  Cape  Fisher, 
4H9  ;  boot  designed  by,  604. 

McClintock,  Sir  Leopold,  3;  on  snow- 
houses,  176 ;  discovery  of  eggs  of  Rou'a 
gull  by,  S22. 
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McClurc,  early  explorer,  1 25  :  polar  rattle 
found  by,  240 ;  ship  InveMiQator,  aban- 
doned by,  found  by  Eskimos.  240-241  ; 
inaccuracy  of  chart  made  from  obser- 
vations of,  2fil ;  diB0over>'  of  Mercy 
Bay  by,  ii^;  abandonment  of  InveMi- 
gtUor  by,  360:  finding  of  beacon  and 
record  of.  near  Knight  Harbor.  637 -(k^8. 

McClure,  Cape,  474. 

McConnell.  B.  M.,  charact«ri»tic«  of,  55 : 
New  York  Times  interview  with.  7ft- HO : 
creditable  showing  made  by,  on  first 
winter  journey,  QQj  support  given  au- 
thor by,  13Q ;  joins  author  on  northward 
journey,  144-14.'> ;  description  of  mo^^ng 
sea  ice  by,  145-146 :  sent  back  with 
others  of  support  party,  160 :  subse- 
quent career  of.  3H2-3R.3 ;  rescue  plan 
of.  383 ;  author's  gratitude  to.  for  good 
intentions.  3S5 story  by.  of  rescue  of 
Karluk  survivors,  726-730. 

Mackay.  Dr.,  first  impressions  made  upon, 
by  the  Arctic,  3.S-36  ;  with  Karluk  party 
on  last  voyage,  705 :  last  heard  of.  710. 

Mackonsio  delta,  plans  for  study  of.  70-71 ; 
completion  of  plans  for  survey  of,  109- 

McKinlay.  W.  L..  on  board  the  Karluk 
caught  in  the  ice,  51 ;  letter  to  author 
from  (1920),  quoted.  73i  rescue  of.  on 
Wrangel  Island.  729. 

McLean.  J.  S.,  member  of  commission  on 
domestication  of  ovibos,  589  il. 

MacMillan.  Donald,  game  found  by.  502 ; 
finding  of  beacon  and  record  of.  in  Ellcf 
Ringnos  Island,  528-529 :  information 
contained  in  record.  529  531 ;  souvenirs 
of,  a  treasure  trove,  531-532 :  narrow 
escape  of,  from  discovering  truth  about 
King  Christian  Island,  536. 

Macmillan  Company,  books  contributed 
by,  to  expedition,  463. 

Macphcrson.  Fort.  !£,  1Q4 ;  arrival  at 
(1914).  LLL1II2. 

Magic,  author  requested  to  exercise,  in  a 
case  of  childbirth,  371  ;  Eskimo  belief 
in,  432=440, 

Magnetic  pole,  local,  near  Cape  Lambton. 
3fiL 

Mamayauk,  Eskimo  woman,  1H(L 
Manak.  tool  for  securing  floating  seals,  3Q2< 
Maps,  character  of  arctic,        native  place 

names  on,  440-442. 
Mime  Hay,  depth  of.  .349. 
Markham.  Sir  Clements,  quoted,  5;  cited 
on  vegetation  in  arctic  regions,  16;  on 
animal  life  in  arctic  regions,  12;  ref- 


erence by,  to  "polar  ocean  without  life," 

Markham  Island,  £fi3j 
Marriage  customs  among  Eskimos.  466- 
467 

Marrows,  flavor  of. 

Marsh,  IL  R..  medical  missionary,  Zfi. 

Martin  Point,  outfitting  base,  Lil;  journey 
to  (1914),  141  142  ;  start  on  ice  journey 
made  from,  lAZ. 

Mary  Scwfut,  schooner,  22 :  author's  plans 
for  use  of.  50-51 ;  arrival  of.  at  ColUnson 
Point.  Gfi;  finding  of.  by  author's  party, 
at  Cape  Kellett.  266-277 ;  why  sent  to 
Bunks  Island  in  place  of  North  Star, 
271-272 ;  wreck  of.  found  by  author  at 
Cape  Kellett.  644-645:  story  of  last 
days  and  destruction  of.  655-660. 

Masik,  August,  found  by  author  at  Capo 
Kellett  (1917).  645  .  help  given  author 
by,  6fi2 ;  made  second  oflBcer  of  Polar 
Bear,  670 ;  volunteers  for  drifting  trip 
in  Arctic  Ocean  (1918),  695. 

Mason,  Willoughby,  Wsit  with,  lOS-109. 

Mauttok  method  of  seal  hunting.  305 : 
auktok  method  compared  with.  310. 

May,  Lieutenant,  memljor  of  Osbom's 
party,  549. 

Mecham,  Lieutenant,  3 ;  cited  on  veg- 
etation in  arctic  regions,  ITj  Prince 
Patrick  Island  explored  by  (1863).  .300: 
inaccuracy  of  maps  made  by,  3Q1 ;  pos- 
sibiUty  of  living  off  the  country  realised 
by.  322. 

Meighen.  A.  M.,  interest  of,  in  domesti- 
cation of  ovibos,  589  a. 

Meighen  Island,  discovery  of.  517-520 ; 
record  left  in  beacon  on  north  end  of. 

521. 

Melville  Island,  3 :  traces  of  polar  cattle 
found  in.  2biQ;  summer  trip  along  coast 
of,  3M ;  reason  why  not  inhabited  by 
Eskimos,  344  ;  animal  life  on.  M4-Mo ; 
McClintock's  and  Admiralty  charts  of, 
350;  ovibos  herd  on,  558- 560 :  coal  on, 
563 :  killing  of  ovibos  on.  582 :  winter 
spent  in  (1916-17).  594  597  ;  finding  of 
Bemier's  record  on,  624-625. 

Melville  Sound,  navigability  of,  430 :  cross- 
ing of.  in  1917.  633. 

Mercy  Bay,  McClure  at.  24Q;  hunting  by 
Eskimos  about.  241 ;  author's  arrival  at 
(1915),  359:  account  of.  359-363. 

Mike,  Siberian  native  engineer.  392. 

Mikkelsen.  Ejnar.  Danish  explorer,  129 : 
views  of.  opposed  to  author's,  130 : 
"Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice,"  cited,  441. 
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Qdl:  experience  with  German  silver 
shoeing  for  sledgea.  601. 

MUk  of  oviboe.  /iXft-.WT. 

Mineral  outcrops,  discovery  of,  by  Wil- 
Idns*  section,  748,  749.  753. 

Minto  Inlet  Eskimos,  41K:  unfortunate 
experiences  with.  430-439 :  pronun- 
ciation of  author's  name  by.  441.  Sfe 
Copper  Eskimos. 

Mirage,  seen  by  Storkerson,  490. 

Missionaries,  remarks  on,  25^  2S:  under- 
standing of  Eskimo  language  by. 
an  Eskimo  supporter  of,  and  his  views. 
105-106 :  not  wholly  responsible  for 
loss  of  charm  by  Eskiroos.  107 :  views 
taken  by,  of  civilized  Eskimos,  431-432. 

Mixter.  Samuel,  member  of  Polar  Bear 
party,  Oa. 

Moggs,  Captain,  whaler,  161 ;  EXskimos 
who  visited,  425. 

Montana,  winter  cUmate  of.  compared 
with  that  of  Alaska.  14-15. 

Moosehide  harness,  rotting  of,  351.  .352. 

Mosquitoes,  in  arctic  regions,  Ih ;  lacking 
in  Norway  Inland.  222 ;  a  serious  draw- 
back of  the  North,  245^ 

Mott,  HuUn  S..  in  charge  of  Polar  Bear, 
02 ;  support  given  author  by,  118 :  visit 
from,  at  Martin  Point.  L12 :  magasine 
article  by,  quoted,  142 :  question  con- 
cerning bliaxard  reported  by.  14'2-143. 

Mountain  sheep,  eyesight  of.  3SJZ. 

Muir.  John,  "Cruise  of  the  Corwin"  by, 
725. 

Murray,  Jame«.  oceanographer,  SO^  32.; 
disbelief  of,  in  theor>'  of  fresh  water  from 
sea  ice.  33i;  author's  plans  for  employ- 
ment of.  50-51  ■ 

Murray.  Sir  John,  «tor>'  of,  30-31  ;  works 
by,  cited.  13i :  testimony  of.  concerning 
animal  life  within  the  polar  ice  region. 
132. 

Mush  ice,  formation  of,  146. 

Musk  oxen,  in  northern  Greenland,  12;  a 
better  name  for.  the  ovibos,  238 ;  ex- 
tended discussion  of.  238-239.  See 
Ovibos. 

Nagyuktogmiut.  Eskimos  grouped  under 

name  of.  4fi&. 
Nahmens,  Captain,  of  Ship  Alatka,  95, 139. 
Naipaktuna,  Eskimo  guide.  ML 
Names,  mispronunciation  of,  by  Eskimos 

and  whites,  440-442 :  Eskimo  views  of 

relation  between  souls  and,  467. 
Nansen.  Fridtjof,       plan  followed  by.  in 

arctic  exploration,  127-128 ;  lemon  from 


case  of,  12&:  testimony  of,  concerning 
animal  life  within  the  polar  ice  region, 
132  1.33:  canvas  boats  used  by.  207 ; 
statement  by,  concerning  pressure  ridges, 
513-514 ;  quotation  showing  travel- 
ing method.'*  of,  602-603 :  great  step 
forward  in  polar  exploration  made  by, 
673. 

Nathorst,  Cape,  as  located  by  Isachscn, 

5.34. 

Natku8iak.  Eskimo  companion.  ^  :  with 
Afary  Sachi  party  at  Cape  KoUott.  22Q : 
hunting  with,  in  Banks  Island.  279-284  ; 
fear  hold  by.  of  soa  ice.  221 ;  hunting  by, 
on  Gore  Islands.  448 ;  experiences  of, 
ifi2:  with  author  in  trip  of  1916.  421; 
meeting  with,  on  Melville  Island  (1916). 
5fi2:  report  from  Castel  supplemented 
by.  563-565 ;  sale  of  North  Star  to.  6LL 

Needle  ice.  defined,  352. 

Nelson  Head.  397. 

Neriyok.  Minto  Inlet  Eskimo  woman.  370- 
371 :  more  news  of,  417 ;  death  of. 
■S6fi. 

Ner\-es.  attack  of.  suffered  by  author,  504- 
505- 

Newspapers,  accounts  by,  of  author's  re- 
ception of  news  of  Great  War,  .377. 
Nias,  Point.  IM. 

Nichols,  J.  T.,  "Fishes  of  the  High  Seas" 

by.  cited.  132. 
"Nigger  heads."  defined,  2M. 
Noice.  Harold,  sailor  on  Polar  Bear,  395. 

435:    with  author  on   winter  travels 

(1916-16).  Ma  ff..  494-495:  exploration 

by.  of  new  land  di.scovered.  .'ilH-51'J ; 

offer  of.  to  stay  alone  at  Cape  Murray. 

556 :    stricken  with  scurvy.  613  619 : 

plans  for  future,  and  last  news  from, 

668-669. 
Nome,  departure  from  (1913),  22- 
Norem.  Andrew,  steward,  threatened  with 

insanity.  94-95  ;  account  of  end  of,  22SL 
North  Polo,  characteristics  of  surroundings 

of.  8-9. 

North  Star,  navigation  of,  by  Captain 
Andreasen,  102  103  :  bought  by  author, 
103 :  part  to  be  taken  by,  in  author's 
program,  125 ;  author's  orders  concern- 
ing, not  obeyed,  and  reasons,  271-272 : 
arrival  north  of  Norway  Island,  Hfi; 
Wilkins'  experiences  with,  446-447 : 
author's  adventures  in  finding,  4.^.3-^ .'>7  ; 
comfort  of  winter  quarters  on,  457-458; 
library  of  books  on,  464 ;  hauled  upon 
land  and  left,  473 :  sold  to  Natkusiak, 
fill* 
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Northwest  Passage,  discovery  of,  I ;  routes 
for  makinK.  4:^0-4:U  ;  the  discovery  of, 
by  McClure.  fi.-^7-fV.-^S. 

Norway  Island,  220 :  arrival  of  author's 
party  at,  223-225 :  animal  life  on,  221; 
beacon  erected  on,  235^ 

Nutaittok.  young  Copper  Eskimo.  42fi: 
at  author's  winter  base  at  Victoria  Is- 
land, 427-429. 

Ocean,  discussion  of  amount  of  animal 
life  in.  132-l.-^fi. 

O'Connor,  '"  Duffy,"  trader.  7L  Mj  pur- 
chase of  lot  of  goods  from,  IQl;  attitude  at 
time  of  CoUinson  Point  trouble,  117-llh. 

Olesen,  Louis,  sailor  companion  of  author, 
IQJL 

O'Neill,  J.  J.,  geologist,  Uix  U2.  113: 
conduct  of,  at  time  of  threatened  Col- 
linson  Point  mutiny,  111-116 ;  geolog- 
ical work  accomplished  by,  737.  Z£i3. 

Open  Polar  Sea,  myth  of.  324. 

Osbom,  Sherard,  Finolay  Land  as  located 
by,  507 :  quotation  from  diarj'  of,  549. 

Ottawa  Government,  author's  report  to 
( 19 1 3) ,  fiSzZ2  ;  encouraging  reply  from , 

Ovibos,  IL  234^  238-239 :  extinction  of. 
in  Banks  Island,  211 ;  respect  of  wolves 
for,  324  :  skull  of  female,  found  on  Eight 
Bears  Island,  342 :  traces  of  slaughter 
of,  in  Banks  Island,  367 ;  view  taken 
by  Eskimos  of  extermination  of,  in 
Banks  Island,  370 :  dislike  of,  for  cross- 
ing on  sea  ice  from  island  to  island,  521- 
522 ;  reasons  for  present  location  of, 
522:  killed  by  MacMillan,  530:  in 
MolvUle  Island.  .'i.'SR-SfiO.  562:  hunt- 
ing of.  a  questionable  "sport,"  559- 
5fiQ;  safety  of,  from  wolves,  525;  two 
methods  of  killing,  581-583 :  reason 
for  killing  entire  herd,  583-584 :  grass 
the  food  of,  584 :  meat  of,  compared 
with  beef,  685j  wool  of,  585-586; 
unique  characteristics  of,  among  graz- 
ing animals,  siie  of  herds,  58G ; 
milk  of,  .58&-587 :  qualities  suiting,  for 
domestication,  588 :  hair  and  wool  of, 
u»ed  for  fuel,  623.  See  alto  Musk-oxen 
and  Polar  cattle. 

Owl,  seen  on  Melville  Island,  345. 

Owls,  himting  of  lemmings  by,  345-347 ; 
nests  of,  found  in  Banks  Island,  640. 

Palaiyak,  Eskimo  companion.  400.  407 : 
tries  to  make  peace  with  Prince  Albert 
Sound  Elskimos  on  author's  behalf,  566. 

Paleocrystic  ice,  351> 


Pammiungittok,   Copper   Eskimo  patri- 
arch, 422-423. 
Parry,  Cape,  grave  of  Elskimo  at,  468. 
Parry,  Edward,  2-3. 

Parsons.  Constable  Jack,  of  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  liM;  with  Polar 
Bear  party  at  Cape  Kellett.  374-375 : 
killing  of  bowhead  whale  by,  387-388. 

Pau.NTirak,  Point  Hope  Eskimo,  2iL  56i  79. 

Pcameal,  value  as  food,  191. 

Pear>',  Robert  E.,  5L  4^  lOj  question  of 
discovery  of  North  Pole  by,  not  prin- 
cipal point  in  discussion  of,  6 ;  polar 
knowledge  kept  for  own  use  by,  31 ; 
quoted  on  dangers  of  arctic  navigation, 
31;  quoted  on  polar  ice-fighting,  12  tu; 
advises  author  to  engage  Captain  Bart- 
lett,  IZ ;  procedure  of,  in  arctic  explo- 
ration, 128-129 ;  example  of,  an  argu- 
ment against  autlior's  own  plan,  129 ; 
and  the  question  of  seals  in  arctic  wa- 
ters, 135_;  "The  North  Pole"  by. 
cited,  135 ;  system  followed  by.  com- 
pared with  author's  proposed  plan, 
137-138  ;  snowhouses  not  built  by,  126 ; 
quoted  on  objections  to  tobacco  in 
polar  work,  2M  n. ;  attitude  taken  by, 
toward  probability  of  author's  death. 
.S81  ;  best  journey  of  exploration  under 
old-school  plan  made  by,  132^ 

Peddie  Point,  coal  at,  568. 

Pedersen.  C.  T.,  captain  of  Elvira.  H; 
valuable  advice  of,  IZ;  newspaper 
interview  with,  concerning  author's 
chances  of  survival,  IM;  captain  of 
the  Herman,  270 :  theories  of,  concern- 
ing author's  activities,  3H3.  384 :  ad- 
ventures of,  in  the  Herman,  670-671. 

Pedersen,  Peder,  \-isit  with,  108-109;  as 
engineer  of  author's  gasoline  launch. 
109-110 :  failure  as  engineer  of  launch 
Edna.  22i 

Peel  Point,  depot  at,  406,  40L  408. 

Pcmmican,  "man"  and  "dog,"  485 : 
trouble  with  that  meant  for  dogs,  485- 
4S6 :  unsatisfactory  as  food  for  both 
men  and  dogs,  717-718. 

Perry,  Col.  A.  Bowen,  of  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  UM. 

Petermann,  German  geographer,  mis- 
taken theory  held  by,  321. 

Phalaropes  on  Banks  Island,  23Z. 

Phayre  Point,  visit  to,  416-417. 

Phillips,  George,  representative  of  Naval 
Service,  115. 

Phillips,  J.  W.,  Inspector  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  103^  680,  681: 
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trip  to  Fort  Macpherson  with,  104- 
lOH :    a  l^*eliever  in  author's  8ur\'ival, 
380 :  triumph  of.  on  author's  return  to 
Herschcl  Island,  HSS. 
Phonograph,    Eskimo    attitude  toward, 

i2a. 

Pikalu,  Eskimo  companion,  400 :  with 

Captain  Gonxales  in  visit  to  Minto 

Inlet  Eskimos,  430^37. 
Pike.  Warburton,  243. 
Pim,  Bedford,  [xissibiUty  of  living  off  the 

country  realized  by, 
Plants.    See  Vegetation. 
Point   Barrow,    arrival   at   (1913).  68; 

action  of  ice  on  beach  at,  509-510 ; 

"rescue"  of  whalers  caught  in  ice  at, 

57fl-.'^0. 

Point  Hope,  arrival  of  Karluk  at,  28. 

Polar  Bear,  Captain  Lane's  ship,  H ; 
visit  to  winter  quarters  of  (1914).  99 ; 
support  of  party  given  author  at  time 
of  Collinaon  Point  trouble,  118 ;  guests 
from,  at  Martin  Point,  142 ;  arrival 
at  Cape  Kellett,  374 :  first  news  of 
Great  War  brought  by,  375-378 :  char- 
tered by  author,  379 :  bought  by  au- 
thor, 29^ ;  decision  as  to  officers  and 
crew  of,  395-396 :  winter  quarters 
of,  off  Victoria  Island.  399-400 ;  Stor- 
keraon's  favorable  report  as  to  condi- 
tions on  (1916).  505:  failure  of.  to 
reach  Melville  Island.  5B8 :  real  8tor>' 
of.  in  summer  of  1916.  B2.'-»-fi27 ;  Gon- 
sales'  conduct  in  sailing  away  from 
Capo  Kellett  in.  659  G60 :  recovery 
of,  by  author,  and  last  of  Gonzales. 
664-0C6 :  stranding  of,  at  Barter  Is- 
land (1917),  071-072:  selling  of.  at 
Nome,  686. 

Polar  bear  liver,  question  whether  poi- 
sonous, 479—^82. 

Polar  cattle,  name  chosen  for  musk-ox  or 
oviboa,  23iiz23fi ;  discussion  of,  239  -240 . 
extinction  of,  in  Banks  Island,  '.iJLL ; 
eyesight  of,  307 ;  not  attacked  by 
wolves.  324 ;  killing  of  two  old  bulls 
at  Melville  Island.  347-348:  detec- 
tion of  musk  odor  in,  ME:  later  speci- 
mens seen  on  Melville  Island  trip,  MSI; 
slow  thinking  powers  of,  34iL  See 
Ovibos. 

Polar  exploration,  four  stages  in,  l-C. 
Polygamy  and  polyandry  among  Eski- 
mos. 466. 

Polynia  Islands,  mentioned  by  McClin- 
tock,  3Ii ;  visit  to,  and  duicussion  of. 


Pots.  clay.  3iL 

Pressure  ridges,  formation  of.  ,509-510; 
reasons  for  Nansen'ti  statement  tm  to 
height  of.  514 ;  Sverdrup  quoted  on, 
514 :  shells  heaped  on.  by  ice  action, 
515  516. 

Primus  stovca.  use  of.  20.V  597.  698. 

Prince  Albert  Sound,  "blond  Eskimos" 
of,  400.  418,  46» :  murder  charge  laid 
against  author  by  E.skimos  of,  566. 

Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  winter  quarters 
of  Polar  Bear  in,  3Q1L 

Prince  Patrick  Island,  viewed  as  northern 
boundar>-  of  arctic  life,  120 :  arrival 
at  (June  4,  1915),  299 ;  description  of, 
by  Mecluun,  3QQ;  absence  of  game  on, 
3111;  mapping  of,  completed  by  ou- 
thor,  312-317. 

Pronunciation,  white  and  Eskimo.  440- 

Providence  Point,  .^61. 

Ptarmigan,  on  Banks  Inland.  237-2.'^8 ;  on 

Eight  Bears  Island,  312;  on  Lougheed 

Island,  544. 
Pusimmik.  wife  of  Pikalu,  408.  Hi. 

Rae.  Dr.  John,  Eskimos'  name  for.  iliL 

Raglan  Range.  562^  ODE. 

Raised  beach  lines  in  the  North.  .509  510 ; 

at  Cape  Isachscn,  510 ;    on  Meighcn 

Island,  52L> 
Rampart  House,  arrival  at,  in  1918,  683. 
Ramsay  Island,  lUun's  camp  at,  437-439. 
Ravens  in  \ncinity  of  Banks  Island.  238. 

242. 

Reindeer,  at  Cape  Sm>'the.  3fi;  essen- 
tially an  arctic  animal.  415;  intro- 
duction of.  into  Alaska.  580 :  o>'ibo8 
as  a  possible  superior  to.  as  a  domestic 
animal.  588-589. 

Rice,  value  as  food.  191-192 ;  cooking  of, 
192. 

Richardson.  Sir  John,  early  explorer,  25. 
Ridges,  gravel,  heaped  up  by  ice  pressure, 

509-510.    See  Pressure  ridges. 
Rifle,  accident  in  using,  406-407. 
Ringnes  Islands,  498. 
Robilliard  Island,  459. 
Rocky  soil  of  Victoria  Island,  401. 
Rood,  IL  E.,  New  York  Sun  article  by, 

384  385. 
Ross.  Sir  John,  i 
Ross's  gull,  finding  of  eggs  of,  522. 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  quality 

of  men  who  compose,  104. 
Ruby,  navigation  of,  by  Captain  Cottle, 

IQZ;  supplies  sent  on.  by  Government, 
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378.  379:    found  at  Hcrsohcl  Island, 
3Sii;  goodn  of  Hudflon's  Bay  Company 
brought  by.  .^^.S  3SQ. 
Rus«cll,  Frank,  21iL 

Rutherford,  J.  G..  chairman  of  commis- 
sion on  domestication  of  ovibos,  5S9  sl 

Sabbath,  observance  of,  by  civilised  E^ald- 
moB,  407. 

Salmon,  fish  roaembling,  caught  by  Cop- 
per Eskimos,  4'>n 

Salmon  berries,  eating  of,  M-ft4. 

Salt,  not  needed  in  food,  3(V5 :  breaking 
the  habit  of  using,  HQH;  acquisition  of 
habit  by  Eskimos, 

Sapsuk,  Eskimo  dog,  633-635 :  death  of, 
frt  1-642. 

Scandinavians,  explorations  of  early.  1-2. 
Schulti,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  trading  post 

on  Crow  River,  682-6H3.  QHL 
Scientific  reports  of  author's  expedition. 

Scurvy,  brief  discussion  of  disease  and 
supposed  cures,  593  504 :  papers  on. 
by  author.  594  n. ;  death  of  one  of  Cap- 
tain Lane's  men  from,  629;  illness  of 
Andersen,  Noice,  and  Knight  with, 
610-611.  613-618 :  raw  moat  a  cure 
for.  fllS-619- 

Sea  deserts,  ftia.  7.3.'>-73fi. 

Seal  meat,  cooking  of,  60-61. 

Seal  oil.  use  of,  for  fuel,  2Q3zi2Qi ;  drink- 
ing of,  by  Eskimos,  26a. 

Seals  in  arctic  waters,  author's  reasoning 
concerning,  132-136 :  interest  of  au- 
thor's expedition  in,  1 36 :  shooting  of, 
by  author  and  Storkerson,  15.3-154 : 
as  food  for  polar  bears  and  white  foxes. 
156=166:  found  in  IBQ  fathoms  of 
water,  157 :  detecting  signs  of,  in  arctic 
ice,  171-172 ;  presence  of,  in  polar 
ocean  entirely  dependent  on  mobility 
of  ice.  1  H.3  1 H4 ;  theory  of  presence  of, 
in  arctic  waters,  confirmed.  192-193. 
19S ;  sinking  of,  and  cause,  196 ;  age 
when  best  for  food.  2Qa ;  the  best  all- 
round  animals  of  the  North.  209 :  skin- 
ning of,  214.  414 :  auktok  and  mauttok 
methods  of  hunting.  301  310 ;  eyesight 
of.  302;  aflaicted  with  lice.  3Qii;  large 
sixe  of,  on  Prince  Patrick  Island,  312; 
weight  of  largest  seal  killed.  312-313; 
boots  shod  with  hide  of.  352 :  eating 
of.  by  wolves.  364;  killed  on  Victoria 
Island  (winter  of  1915).  402:  hunting 
of.  with  dogs,  420-421  ;  alertness  of, 
because  of  enemies  in  arctic  waters. 


.V>'>-.'>ft3 ;     chewing-gum    made  from 

blood  of,  M6^ 
Seamstresses,  Eskimo  women  as,  390. 
Ser\-ice,  Robert,  2IL 

Seton.  E.  T.,  "Arctic  Prairies"  by,  cited, 
15,  IL 

Seymour,  William,  whaling  officer,  121; 

second  officer  of  Polar  Bear,  .380  n. ; 

made  first  officer  of  Polar  Bear,  395 : 

paid  ofT  at  Herschel  Island  (1917),  670. 
Shackleton.  Sir  E..  "South"  by.  cited, 

20 ;   on  snowhouses  in  the  Antarctic, 

176-176. 
Shagavanaktok  River,  83. 
Shaler,  N.  S.,  tribute  to.   as  gentleman 

and  teacher,  478  -479. 
Shaler  Mountains,  discovery  and  naming 

of,  478-479. 
Shannon.  Anthony,  worker  in  metals,  fiZ6. 
Sharyoak,  E.skimo  emplojee,  68 1. 
Shells,  heaped  on  pressure  ridges  by  ice, 

51.5-516 ;  fossil,  found  at  Damley  Bay. 

7  4.3-744. 

Shingle  Point,  Christian  Sten  and  Es- 
kimos at,  4S8. 

Ships,  questionable  value  of,  in  explora- 
tion, 422. 

Sight,  powers  of,  in  different  animals,  307. 
Siksigaluk,  Eskimo  interpreter,  107. 
Silence,  the  supposed,  of  arctic  regions, 

19-20. 

Silsbee,  George  S.,  member  of  Polar  Bear 
party,  ^;  visit  from,  at  Martin  Point, 

Simpson,  Thomas,  misinformation  by.  21; 
description  of  Eskimo  by,  471. 

Skin-boats,  use  of,  for  work  in  ice,  31. 

Skins,  preparation  of.  for  clothing,  390. 

Skis,  use  of,  in  polar  work,  164-165 ; 
conditions  where  better  than  snow- 
shoes,  341 :  used  in  trip  in  spring  of 
1917,  022. 

Sled,   made  by  Captain   Bernard  from 

Mary  Sachs.  221=2112. 
Sledboat,  use  of,  206-208. 
Sledges,  weight  of,  for  rough  ice  work, 

68;    toboggan  bottoms   for,  221-222; 

material  for  shoes,  601-602. 
Sleeping-bags,  method  of  using.  62. 
Sleeping  in  the  cold,   no  danger  from. 

4.'i/>-4.'>6 

Smelling  powers  of  Eskimos,  59-60. 
Smith  Sound,  question  of  seals  in,  136. 
Snowblindness,  advice  on,  200-202 :  §uf- 

ferings  of  Andersen  from,  526-526. 
Snow-eating,  not  dangerous,  Ifil. 
Snowfall,  amount  of,  in  arctic  regions,  13. 
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Snow  glasses,  200-201.  4Q7;  Eskimo  type 
of. 

Snowhouacfl.  building   of.  172-178 :  ad- 
vantasefl  of.  283-284 :   of  Copper  Es- 
kimos.   41^-420 :     an    Eskimo's  first 
experience   with.  423-424 ;    lectsons  in 
buildinR,  given  by  author.  i3A^ 
Snowshocs.  use  of.  in  polar  work,  165. 
Soundings,  ocean.  216-217.  22Q=2:iL 
Sounding  wire,  most   desirable  sort  of, 

171  ;  lack  of  adequate.  274. 
Spitsbergen,  glaciers  in.  12^ 
"Split-the-Wind."    Eskimo  called. 
See  Emiu. 

Stefansflon,  V.,  sails  from  Nome  (July. 
1913).  27_;  arrival  at  Point  Hope.  28: 
starts  for  Point  Barrow.  28;  visit  to 
Cape  Smythe.  35-40:  boarding  of 
Karluk  off  Cape  Smythe.  H ;  voyage 
through  the  ice  to  Cross  Island.  41-4."j ; 
error  made,  in  following  Atlantic  jxilioy 
of  navigation,  ih.;  with  Karluk  caught 
in  ice.  leads  hunting  party  ashore.  54- 
55;  forms  new  plans,  owing  to  dis- 
appearance of  Karluk,  59:  arrival  at 
Point  Barrow,  68_;  report  made  to 
Government  at  Ottawa  (November. 
1913).  68-72:  satisfactory  reply  re- 
ceived from  Ottawa.  72_i  spring  trip  to 
Cape  Halkett  (1914).  79i  crossing  of 
Harrison  Bay.  79-81  ;  visit  to  LefBng- 
well  at  Flaxman  Island,  86-90:  arrival 
at  Collinson  Point.  2ih  start  eastward 
from  Collinson  Point  and  meeting  with 
Dr.  Anders*)n.  9fi:  conflict  in  views 
between  Dr.  Anderson  and.  90-98 : 
eastward  trip  continued,  and  meeting 
with  Polar  Bear  party.  QftrlQQ;  Christ- 
mas (1914)  spent  on  whaler  Belvedere, 
ino-ini  ;  arrival  at  Herschel  Island 
before  New  Year's,  10.3-104 ;  joins 
Mounted  Police  patrol  on  trip  to  Fort 
Macpheraon.  liii ;  picks  up  Storker- 
8on  near  Herschel  Island.  107-108: 
visit  to  Pedersen  and  Mason.  108-109 ; 
called  back  from  Kort  Macpherson  by 
Collinson  Point  difficulties.  111-120: 
arrival  at  Collinson  Point  and  settle- 
ment of  threatened  mutiny  of  scientific 
staff.  120-122:  difference  in  plans  of. 
from  those  of  other  explorers.  126-1.38 ; 
trip  to  Martin  Point  and  beginning  of 
ice  journey,  141-lfi2 ;  account  of  first 
fifty  miles  of  travel  on  ice.  l.'>3-161  : 
first  snowhouse  built  by  (April.  1914). 
172-179 :  breed  of  dogs  preferred  by, 
180-182 :  anxious  day  in  May,  lQO-197 ; 


first  seal  secured.  ISS ;  first  poiar  bears. 
211-216:    sighting  of  land,  222  -225 : 
lauding  at  Bernard  Island  (June  25. 
1914),  226-227 :   record  placed  in  bea- 
con on  Bernard  Island.  231 ;  summer 
in   Banks   Island.   237-260 :  journey 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Kellott.  260- 
'2SL.;   finding  of  Mary  Sacht  at  Cape 
Kellctt.   266 :    news  of  remainder  of 
expedition.  220=225;   autumn  hunt  in 
Banks    Island,    278-284 ;  exploration 
of  south  end  of  Banks  Island.  287  290 ; 
winter  journey  from  Cape  Kellett  across 
McClure  Strait  to  Prince  Patrick  Is- 
land,   293  299 :     mapping   of  Prince 
Patrick  Island  (June,  1915),  312-317: 
arrival  at  McClintock's  farthest  north, 
318:   finding  of  record,  319-320:  rec- 
ord left  by  author's  party,  321-322: 
discovery  of  new  land,  324-330 ;  rec- 
ord left  on  new  land,  330;  exploration 
of  new  land,   331-336 :    discover>'  of 
Leffingwell  Crags  (Juno  20,  1915),  .336- 
332;   start  on  journey  back  to  Cape 
Kellett,   338-350:    landing  at  Mercy 
Bay,  3611;   traces  of  abandoned  Inces- 
tigator  found,  .362 -.363 ;    first  crossing 
of   Banks   Island,   364-373 ;  meeting 
with  Captain  Lane  and  Polar  Bear  at 
Cape  Kellett.  374-375 :    first  news  of 
Great    War,   375-378 :    chartering  of 
Polar  Bear,  329;    news  from  outside, 
379-386 :    simimer   vint   to  Herschel 
Island    (1915).    .387- .388:  excitement 
caused  by  arrival  at  Herschel  Island, 
388;    purchase   of   Polar   Bear,   393 ; 
return  to  Cape  Kellett  in  Polar  Bear, 
395 :  departure  from  Cape  Kellett  for 
the   north.   3i»I ;    winter  quarters  at 
Victoria    Island.    399-404 ;  autumn 
spent  in  Victoria  Island.  405 :  injury 
from  defective  ammunition,  406-407 ; 
ethnological  studies.  408-^15.  466-471  ; 
visit    to    Copper    Eskimos,    41&-426 : 
journey  back  to  Cape  Kellett,  4.15.  445 ; 
pronunciation  of  name,   by  Eskimos, 
441  ;    news  from  Dr.  Anderson.  445- 
447 ;  eventful  trip  to  Cape  Alfred.  460- 
457  ;  arrival  at  winter  quarters  of  Sorth 
Star,  457 :    winter  preparations.  461- 
iM  ;  books  carried  by.  464-465  ;  jour- 
ney along  north  coast  of  Banks  Island, 
472-477.  488:   finding  of  McClintock's 
record  at  Cape  Fisher.  489 :  serious 
sprain  of  ankle.  n<»rth  of  Cape  Grassy, 
491  :    arrival  at  Cape  Murray,  492 : 
northward    journey    to    explore  new 
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land,  406 ;  discover'  of  Meighen  Island, 
517-524  :  start  on  southward  journey, 
524 :  throuRh  Hassel  Sound.  525 :  find- 
ing of  MarMillan's  record,  528-529 : 
di8covpr>'  of  real  extent  of  King  Chris- 
tian Island.  532-536 :  discovpry  of 
Lougbced  Island,  540-542;  summer  on 
Loughecd  Island,  542-548 :  journey 
across  ice  to  Melville  Island,  54H-561 ; 
meeting  with  friends  and  finding  of 
coal,  562-570 ;  finding  of  Bemier's 
depot  at  Winter  Harbor,  576-57K :  win- 
ter of  1916-17  spent  in  Melville  Island. 
594-.'>97 :  northward  exploration  in 
1917,  60S :  experiences  with  members 
of  party  sick  with  scurvy.  614-619 : 
finding  of  Bemier's  beacon  and  record 
on  Melville  Island,  624-625 :  arrival 
at  Kellett's  depot  on  Dealy  Island,  62<S- 
629 :  crossing  of  Melville  Sound,  633 ; 
arrival  at  Knight  Harbor,  g3fi;  finding 
of  McClure's  record  near  Knight  Har- 
bor, 637-638 :  journey  across  Banks 
Island  to  Cape  Kellett,  640-645 :  ac- 
count of  loss  of  Bernard  and  Thomsen, 
646-654 :  storv-  of  events  at  Cape  Kel- 
lett and  destruction  of  Mary  Saths. 
655-662 :  arrival  at  Cape  Kellett  of 
schooner  Challenge,  and  her  purchase, 
603  ;  overtaking  of  Polar  Bear,  664-665  : 
arrival  at  Herschel  Island  (September. 
1917).  and  voyage  to  Barter  Island. 
670-671  :  stranding  of  Polar  Bear,  671- 
672 :  exploring  plans  for  1917-18  in- 
terrupted by  illness  with  typhoid  fever 
and  pnuemonia  at  Herschel  Island.  676- 
Oai  ;  journey  of  recovery  to  Fort 
Yukon,  6S1-6S5 :  kindness  of  residents 
of  Fort  Yukon  during  three  months' 
convalescence.  <'>S5- (>S6 ;  return  to  New 
York  and  Toronto  (autumn.  1919),  6H6  ; 
outstanding  results  of  expedition,  fiSI ; 
pajjer  on  "Region  of  Maximum  Inac- 
cessibility in  the  Arctic,"  731-7,36. 

Sten,  Christian,  attention  called  by,  to 
Eskimos  of  peculiar  type,  468. 

Stewart.  Kenneth,  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
QIlL 

Stokes  Company.  F.  A.,  books  contrihiited 
by,  iM. 

Storkerson,  Martina,  270. 

Storkerson,  Storker  T.,  meeting  with, 
107-lQS ;  engaged  for  author's  expe- 
dition, 108 ;  qualifications  of,  a.'*  mem- 
ber of  expedition,  112 ;  support  given 
author  by,  13S :  member  of  author's 
final  party  on  ice  journey  northward. 


163 :  map  of  Bernard  Island  made  by, 
235 ;  author's  expreaaion  of  gratitude 
to,  and  appreciation  of,  23fi ;  unused 
to  loneliness,  258 ;  chosen  for  winter  ice 
party  of  1915.  2M;  discovery  of  new 
land  by.  327-330 :  ranking  member  of 
Polar  Bear  party,  39fi ;  survey  of  north- 
east coast  of  Victoria  Island  by,  404. 
406.  407-408.  4.30-431.  478:  ice  trip 
of,  northwest  from  Gore  Islands,  461. 
462.  463,  477 :  children  of.  470;  ex- 
perience in  eating  bear  liver.  4S1 ;  plans 
made  for.  in  spring  of  1916.  492-494  ; 
report  from,  received  at  Capo  Murray, 
565 :  good  survey  work  done  by,  5fi2 ; 
leaves  for  Cape  Grassy,  590 :  misad- 
ventures of.  on  Cape  Grassy  trip,  592- 
5S3;  treatment  of.  by  Captain  Gon- 
sales.  657-6.VS ;  survey  of  Victoria 
Island  coast  nearly  completed  by.  658 ; 
unofficial  position  of.  on  author's  ships, 
670 ;  account  by,  from  magasine  article, 
of  six  months  of  drifting  in  Beaufort 
Sea,  689-703. 

Storkerson,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  at  Capo  Kellett. 
270 :  winter  acti\'ities  of.  2fiL. 

Storkerson  Bay.  discovery  and  naming 
of.  2fiIL 

Stuck.  Hudson.  470.  681  ;  cited  concern- 
ing Eskimos.  432 :  "A  Winter  Circuit 
of  Our  Arctic  Coast"  by,  quoted,  581. 
684-685:  books  of.  605 :  quoted  on 
"  hardships"  of  the  North.  606  ;  meeting 
with,  on  way  to  Fort  Yukon.  6H4. 

Sugar,  replacing  of  fat  by.  in  diet.  232. 
35.V356,  652 :  distasteful  to  natives  at 
Victoria  Island.  366 :  transfer  of,  from 
North  Star  to  Polar  Bear,  461-462  ;  tastes 
of  Polar  Bear  party  in.  432\  depots 
of,  abandoned,  473  :  finding  of.  left  at 
Kellett's  depot  in  1863.  629-630. 

Sugar  sandwiches.  100. 

Summer  heat  in  arctic  regions.  15- 16. 

Superstitions,  so-called,  of  Eskimos,  89. 
107.  40«>-415.  439-442 :  white  men's, 
concerning  danger  of  going  to  sleep  in 
cold,  when  lost,  455-456. 

Sverdrup,  Otto,  estimate  by,  of  snowfall 
of  Ellecmere  Island,  13_;  cjuoted  on 
oviboB  (musk-ox).  238 :  explanation  by, 
of  diseases  of  dogs.  427 ;  game  encoun- 
tered by,  502 :  quoted  on  height  of 
pres.suro  ridges.  514 ;  mistake  in  map 
of.  showing  Crown  Prince  Gustav  Sea. 
517 ;  non-existence  of  King  Christian 
Land  of  map  of,  535 :  change  in  atti- 
tude of,  toward  the  North,  572-573 ; 
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experiences  with  German  silver  shoeing 

for  sledges.  6QJL 
Sweeney,  Captain,  of  the  Alaska,  378. 
Sweets,  dislike  of  Eskimos  for, 
Swenson,  Olaf,  generosity  of,  in  going  to 

rescue  of  Karluk  sxirvnvors,  726-730. 

Takpuk,  Eskimo  reindeer  owner,  3fL 
Taliak,  Eskimo  supporter  of  cause  of  mij»- 

sionaries.  10.5-10<3.  109.  111. 
Taptuna,  young  Copper  Eskimo,  426 :  at 

author's  winter  base  at  Victoria  Island, 

Tea,  as  drunk  by  Eskimos.  429 :  drinking 
of,  in  arctic  work.  .'>.'ifr-557. 

Teeth,  cfTect  of  North  on  the.  411 :  of 
Eskimos,  414. 

Tent  rings  of  Eskimos.  256.  -^67 

Tcnta,  methods  of  use. 

Terns  in  Banks  Island, 

Terror  Island,  off  Banks  Island,  2fj2L 

Thomsen,  Annie,  daughter  of  Charles 
Thomson,  270. 

Thomsen,  Charies,  8L  2iL  iSH ;  with  Mary 
Sachs  party  at  Cape  Kellett,  2^  270  . 
chosen  for  winter  ice  party  of  1915,  2M ; 
training  in  seal  hunting  by,  316 :  break- 
ing of  salt  and  tobacco  habits  by,  365- 
3fifi;  fondness  of.  for  caribou  marrow. 
306 :  with  Captain  Bernard  at  Cape 
Kellett  base.  396 :  experience  in  eating 
bear  liver,  ihl  \  attempted  trip  of,  frtim 
Ca|>e  Kellett  to  Liddon  Gulf,  523 ;  tragic 
story  of  death  of,  646  r>54  ;  Ending  of 
body  of,  by  Ciiytel.651  ;  era ve of ,  652 . 653 . 

Thom.scn,  Mrs.  Charles,  at  Cape  Kellett, 
2ID  ;  winter  activities  of,  291. 

Tides,  ou  Banks  Island.  223-224 :  obser- 
vation of,  by  Wilkiiis  at  Capo  Kellett. 
21H1;  in  Melville  Straits,  lliii:  on  Haasel 
•Sound,  h2h^ 

Tilton,  Captain.  Al^ 

Titalik,  Minto  Inlet  I':skimo  girl,  370. 

Tobacco,  spread  of  habit  among  Eskimos, 
40 :  use  of.  bv  Eskimo  women,  M:  users 
of,  not  wanted  on  polar  expedition,  365. 

Toboggan  bott<ims  for  sleds,  221-222: 
proved  advantages  of,  ,341. 

Traveling  methods  in  the  North,  contrasts 
in.  60.>  607 

Tree  River,  exploration  of.  747-74S. 

Trout,  lake,  fish  resembling,  caught  by 
Copper  Eskimos,  4-*0- 

Tulugak,  Eskimo  at  Shingle  Point,  468. 

Tupper,   Inspector,  of  Mounted  Police. 

Tumunirohirmuit,  Elskimo  people,  422. 


Vgrug  (bearded  seal),  killed  at  Bernard 

Island,  23i 
Ulahula  River,  92;   derivation  of  name. 

92  iL. ;   amateur  game-hunting  trip  up 

the,  92-93. 
Umiaks,  skin-boats,  37. 

Vegetables,  antiscorbutic  value  of,  &M ; 
tinned,  found  in  Kellett's  depot  at  Dealj' 
Island,  631. 

Vegetation  in  arctic  regions,  16-17. 

Victoria  Island,  winter  quarters  of  Polar 
Bear  (1915),  399  400 ;  proposed  ex- 
ploration of,  IQQ;  caribou  on,  Mil; 
survey  of  northeast  coast  of,  by  Stor- 
kerson.  lOL  407-408.  430-431. 128 ; 
the  autumn  in.  40.')-415. 

Vitamine  thcorA-  and  the  Northern  diet, 
ILL 

Volki,  Fred,  boy  with  Storkerson  on  drifts 
ing  expedition,  tiili.  696. 

Walker  Bay,  winter  quarters  of  Polar  Bear, 

598. 

Walrus,  found  by  Sverdrup,  5Q2. 
War.    See  Great  War. 
Water,  fresh,  .secured  from  sea  ice,  31-32, 
166.  541. 

Whale,  carcass  of,  at  Banks  Island,  285- 
287. 

Whalers,  discouraging  attitude  of,  toward 
author's  projected  ice  trip,  l,3f)-131. 

W'hales,  large  schools  of,  in  polar  waters. 
208-209.  217 :  school  of  bowhead  be- 
tween Hersohel  Island  and  Cape  Bath- 
ur8t.  387-388 :  wasteful  use  of,  for  fer- 
tilixer,  .^89. 

Whaling  industr>-,  destruction  of,  ■'^KS-.ISQ 

Whitney,  Caspar.  24i 

Wilkins,  George  characteristics  of.  65 ; 
antarctic  venture  of,  72.;  creditable 
showing  made  by,  on  first  winter  journey, 
QQ;  support  given  author  by,  LiQ ;  loss 
of,  to  northward  exj^edition,  1  ."iO- 1  ■'>  1  ; 
in  command  of  Mary  Sachs  at  Cape  Kel- 
lett. '2111;  disobedience  of  author's  orders 
by,  and  reason.n,  271-272 ;  magazine 
article  by.  quoted  on  finding  of  author 
at  Banks  Island.  '27!>-'277  ;  hunting  with, 
in  Banks  Island,  279-284  ;  scientific 
work  accomplished  by.  at  Cape  Kellett, 
290-291  ;  as  a  hard  worker,  291  :  as- 
signed to  fetch  North  Star  from  Coro- 
nation Gulf  to  Banks  Island,  295 ;  news 
of.  from  Eskimo  party  in  Banks  Island. 
370 :  rejoins  author  at  Cape  Kellett, 
445;  account  by,  of  experiences  in  re- 
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gard  to  Dr.  Anderaon  and  North  Star, 
44ft-447 ;  winter  base  on  North  Star  as 
arranged  by,  457-45H  ;  leavefl  expedition, 
487-4 SH ;  subsequent  career.  488  du  ; 
report  from,  on  favorable  conditions  nt 
Polar  Bear,  SfiS;  Prince  Albert  Sound 
Eskimos  photographed  by,  560:  studies 
of  Eskimo  life  and  photographs  made  by, 
745. 

Winter  Harbor,  depot  of  Captain  Bernier 
at.  aifiziSm 

Wittenberg.  Leo,  part  owner  of  schooner 
ChalUnge,  52S:  arrival  at  Cape  Kellett 
in  autumn  of  1917.  663 :  nurses  author 
during  illness  at  Heraohel  Island.  679. 

Wolki,  Frits,  owner  of  Roaie  HL,  iHI  iix ;  a 
believer  in  author's  death,  388  ;  schooner 
Gladiator  bought  of.  394. 

Wolves,  in  arctic  regions.  12;  method  of, 
in  bunting  ^aribou,  22Z;  action  of  cari- 
bou herds  when  hunted  by,  248-249 ; 
eyesight  of.  307 ;  intelliRcnce  of,  con- 
trasted with  lack  of  wisdom  of  foxes, 


.•I33-.l.'i4  ;  example  of  sagacity  of, 
refusal  of,  to  eat  newly  dead  bear.  5Z&; 
cannot  kill  ovibos.  575. 

Women,  Eskimo :  use  of  tobacco  by.  M. ; 
age  of  maturity  of,  75  79 ;  as  seam- 
stresses, 390-391 ;  deaths  among,  from 
childbearing,  423. 

Wood,  distinction  between  bard  and  soft, 
as  to  usefulness,  by  Eskimos,  360-361. 

Wrangcl,  Baron,  lessons  from  journey  of, 
130-131. 

Wrangel  Island,  189 :   rescue  of  Karluk 

party  at.  721-730. 
Wright,  Orville.  airplane  plan  of  rescue 

discouraged  by,  ^SSll 
Wynniatt,  of  McClure's  expedition,  430 ; 

the  farthest  west  of,  478. 

Yellow  Knife  Indians,  characteristics  of, 

Young,  Mr.,  missionary  at  Horschel  Island, 

107. 

Yukon  River,  Eskimo  name  for, 
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